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Had  it  not  been  from  the  fear  of  causing  pain  to  a  relation, 
I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  put  my  name  to  th'n  t.xik  ;  in  order 
that  any  censure  passed  upon  it,  should  fall  upon  myself  alone. 

I  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Trdelove  for  the  service  he  has 
done  me  in  its  publication  ;  and  the  more  so  that  he  has  fcuon 
actuated,  by  no  means  by  a  full  acquiescence  in  its  opiuioca  «it  by 
a  generous  desire  to  promote  the  free  discussion,  and  earnest  in- 
vestigation, of  the  most  important,  though  unfortunately  most 
neglected,  subjects.  In  particular,  he  is  desirous  to  afford  ex- 
pression to  whatever  may  throw  light  upon  the  great  social 
difaculties,  and  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed  classes.  He  wishes  to  give  to  the  author  the  opportunity  of 
advocating  his  views,  and  to  the  reader  that  of  examining  them,  and 
forming  his  own  conclusions. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  riistant,  when  each 
individual  shall  be  enabled  freely  to  bring  forward  his  conscientious 
beliefs,  without  incurring  the  intolerance  of  others  ;  and  when  the 
subjects  of  the  following  pages  shall  be  generally  understood,  and 
oi)enly  dis?'a  .s  id 


Deciiii'jcr,  1854, 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


In  the  present  edition  of  this  work,  a  fourth  part,  on  Social  Scicnco 
lias  been  added,  in  which  I  liave  endeavoured  to  present  in  a  some- 
what more  systematic  form  the  vie*v8  advocated  in  the  earlier  parts, 
and  have  also  given  a  short  outline  of  the  chief  lawa  of  political 
economy.  Most  of  the  additional  matter  has  already  appeared  in  a 
I  small  periodical,  the  Political  Economist  and  Journal  of  Social 
1  Science,  which  was  discontinued  some  time  ago. 

In  giving  to  the  work  the  title  of  the  Elements  of  Social  Science, 
!  instead  of  its  original  one  of  Physical,  Sexual,  and  Natural  Religion, 
;  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  1  do  not  make  the  slightest  pretension  to 
I  have  offered  any  comprehensive  or  adequate  exposition  of  this  great 
I  science.    My  chief  reason  for  cbangiDs  the  title  wm,  that  the  Mal- 
thiisian  Principle  and  the  LiWs  of  natuie  involved  in  it,  arc  in  my 
;  opinion  incomparably  the  most  important  elements  of  social  science;  so 
:  much  so,  that,  while  they  enable  us  readily  to  comprehend  the  chief 
•  social  phenomena,  the  theory  of  society  without  tliem  is  in  reality  a 
t  mere  chaos.    I  was  very  desirous  also,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  to 
direct  attention  to  that  science,  whose  name  lias  of  late  years  been 
.gradually  becoming  more  familiar  to  the  public,  and  whose  character 
and  method  have  been  so  admirably  described  by  Mr.  Mill  in  his 
1  Logic,  and  by  M.  Auguste  Comte  in  his  Positive  Philosophy.  Al- 
i though  differing  entirely  from  the  latter  writer  on  many  of  the  most 
k vital  points  of  moral  and  social  doctrine,  (and  especially  in  regard  to 
the  principle  of  population,  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  sciences 
of  political  economy,  logic,  psychology,  and  metaphysics,  properly  ee 
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called,  the  sphere  of  woman,  the  marriage  question,  &.C.,)  I  cannot 
here  refrain  from  expressing  the  profoundest  admiration  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  carried  out  the  leading  idea  of  his  great  and  nobU 
work.  No  single  work  has  ever  done  so  much  to  emancipatt  the  human 
mind  from  the  fatal  errors  of  superuaturalisni  in  any  form,  oi  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  great  intellectual  regeneration,  when  mankind  shall 
be  united  iu  a  purely  natural  faith,  and  when  human  life  shall  agam 
be  governed  by  sincere  and  openly  expressed  convictions. 

The  characteristic  principles  of  positive  philosophy,  as  shown  by 
M.  Comte,  are  in  the  first  place,  to  regard  all  plienomena  as  de- 
termined by  invariable  natural  laws ;  and  secondly,  in  the  inquiry 
into  the  laws  of  phenomena,  rigorously  to  exclude,  as  unreal  and 
unfit  for  consideration,  all  causes  which  are  not  themselves  sus- 
ceptible, either  of  demonstration  by  means  of  evidence,  or  of  direct 
perception  by  our  consciousness.    Positive  philosophy  therefore  ex- 
cluiJS  all  supernatural  or  theological  causes,  whether  first  or  final, 
together  with  those  fictitious,  or,  to  use  M.  Comte's  expression,  meta- 
physical  entities,  such  as  gravity,  attraction,  vital  essence,  &c.,  which 
have  been  so  often  supposed  to  -vjcount  for  phenomena,  especially  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  philosophy.    M.  Comte  classifies  the  abstract 
sciences  in  six  groat  departments,  gradually  ascendmg  in  their 
order  of  complexity  and  dependpnce,  namely,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  social  science.    He  shows  that  each 
of  these  sciences  has,  in  the  course  of  its  development,  passed  through 
the  theological  and  metaphysical  stages;  and  that  aU  of  them  iiave 
been  gradually  emancipated  from  these  erroneous  methods  of  philoso- 
phizing, and  have  attained  more  or  less  completely  the  positive  stage., 
with  the  exception  of  social  science,  the  last  and  the  most  important 
of  all.    "  This  branch  of  science,"  he  says,  "  has  not  hitherto  entered 
into  the  domain  of  positive  philosophy.   Theological  and  metaphysical 
methods,  exploded  in  other  departments,  are  as  yet  exclusively 
applied,  both  in  the  way  of  inquiry  and  discussion,  in  all  treatment 
of  social  subjects,  though  the  best  minds  are  heartily  weary  of  eternal 
disputes  about  divine  right  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Thit 
w  the  great,  while  it  is  evidently  the  only  g'lp  which  has  to  bo  filled, 
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to  constitute,  solid  and  entire,  the  Positive  Philosophy.  Now  tluit 
the  human  mind  has  grasiied  celestial  and  terrestrial  physics — 
mecnanical  and  chemical  ;  organic  physics,  both  vegetable  and  animal, 
— tliere  remains  one  science,  to  till  up  the  series  of  sciences  of 
observation — Social  physics.  This  is  what  men  have  now  most  need 
of  ;  and  this  it  is  the  principal  aim  of  the  present  work  to  establish. " 

I  believe  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  thinkers  in  this  and  other 
countries,  thoroughly  agree  with  the  following  opinion  expressed  by 
Miss  Martineau  in  the  preface  to  her  admirable  translation  of  M. 
Comte's  work : — "  The  only  field  of  progress  is  now  that  of  Positive 
Philosophy,  under  whatever  name  it  may  be  known  to  the  real 
students  of  every  sect." 


Novemher,  1859. 
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I^IIYSICAL  RELIGlOxN. 


There  is  nothing  from  which  mankind  in  the  piusoui  Jay  suli'ci'b 
more,  than  Irom  the  want  of  reverence  for  the  humiin  body.  Tiie  mass 
of  men,  even  the  most  cultivated,  are  content  to  pass  their  lives  in  the 
deepest  ignorauue  of  its  structure,  and  of  its  most  simple  laws.  All 
active  sympathy  with  its  fate,  or  interest  in  the  infinitely  varied 
details  of  its  health  and  disease,  is  handed  over  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, into  whose  modes  of  thought,  aims,  and  principles  of  action, 
the  public  care  not  lo  enter.  In  the  educai.on  of  childliood  and  youth; 
no  knowledge  of  the  body  is  imparled,  no  insli  uction  given  for  tlie 
conduct  of  the  future  physical  life.  No  reverence  is  inculcated  for 
physical  laws,  no  aspirations  cherished  after  physical  excellence. 
Beauty  of  form,  that  imjjerishable  source  of  joy  and  stamp  ofnoljility, 
to  be  perpetuated  through  successive  generations,  so  far  from  being 
held  out  as  an  object  for  our  reverence  and  constant  endeavour  after, 
is  rather  regarded  as  a  dangerous  snare,  and  vanity,  which  may  mis- 
•ead  men  from  the  path  of  virtue.  Vhysical  strength  is  held  in  slight 
estimation  by  those  who  cultivate  the  intellect,  and  they  who  take 
delight  in  the  sports  and  exercises  which  call  it  forth,  are  rather  looked 
down  upon  as  men  of  low  tastes.  Bodily  health,  the  proof  of  a  vir». 
tnous  physical  life,  is  not  proposed  as  a  chief  end  of  our  endeavours,  nor 
regarded  as  an  honour  to  its  possessor.  It  is  rather  thought  of  as  a 
blessing  bestowed  by  providence,  or  inherited  from  our  parents,  with 
the  attainment  of  which  the  individual's  self  has  comparatively  little 
to  do.  The  laws  of  health  are  as  little  reverenced  as  under.stood. 
While  the  infringement  of  a  moral  law  involves  the  deepest  guilt,  and 
is  considered  worthy  of  infinite  punishment,  to  break  a  jihysical  one, 
and  thereby  incur  disease,  is  not  deemed  an  offence  at  all,  but  only  a 
misfortune.  The  animal  or  sensual  passions  as  they  are  called,  are 
viewed  in  a  mo  t  degrading  light,  and  the  youth  is  warned  to  beware  of 
indulgence  in  Ihem,  and  rather  to  train  himself  in  the  vastly  nobler 
eujiwments  of  the  moral  and  reasoning  (acuities.    These  are  thoagiJi 
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tc.  ;>e  of  a  much  liisrher  and  loftier  nature  than  the  others,  which  It  la 
their  duty  to  cunirol  ami  direct.  Men  set  no  high  value  in  their 
theories  on  liib  itself,  which  some  even  view  iu  the  light  of  a  oenance, 
while  they  regard  death  as  t lie  greatest  blessing.  Length  oi  life,  and 
its  proper  and  only  beautiful  termination  iu  extreme  age,  after  the 
gradual  extinction  of  the  vital  powers,  is  by  no  means  considered  a 
noble  goal  for  man's  aim.  The  ili-regulaterrmind  rather  shrinlcsfrora 
the  idea  of  natural  decay,  and  admires  much  more  the  lamentable  fate 
ol  martyrdom,  or  the  premature  death  of  interesting  youth,  just  nature's 
punishment  for  brokei  aws.  Th-  whole  material  unire.",>"  shares  in 
this  neglect  -.rith  the  irody,  its  representative  in  man.  The  physical 
sciences  with  their  infmitc  treasury  of  novelties  and  wonders  are  fol- 
lowed only  by  a  few  devoted  adherents,  while  to  society  iu  general  they 
are  an  unknown  region.  Besides  this,  all  the  so-called  manual  pursuits, 
are  held  as  vastly  iiiferiui-  in  dignity  to  the  mental  ones,  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  "learned  professions,  claim  for  themselves  the  highest 
place  in  man's  respect.  The  line  arts,  sculpture  and  painting,  and  the 
mechanical  arts,  all  of  which  are  concerned  with  material  objects, 
although  their  dignity  and  i)owerful  inlluence  are  daily  more  and  more 
felt,  are  yet  very  far  from  occupying  their  due  position. 

In  short,  in  whatever  direction  we  Uok,  we  find  that  the  body  and 
matter  in  general  hold  a  very  secoudary  place  iu  mau's  reverence.  We 
see  that  almost  the  whole  of  maukind,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
who  expressly  follow  material  pursuits — grow,  live,  and  die,  with  their 
thoughts  and  interests  turned  iu  quite  a  dilTerent  direction.  It  is  mind, 
and  not  body,  moral  and  iutellcciual,  not  physical  themes,  which  possess 
their  heart. 

"  Spirit,"  they  say,  "  is  infinitely  higher  and  uobler  than  matter:  the 
aoul  is  the  truly  glorious  part  of  our  humanity.  Does  it  not  constitute 
the  attribute  of  man,  by  which  he  is  rai.sed  above  the  rest  of  nature  to 
the  likeness  and  comprelirusion  of  the  Deity  himself  ?  How  poor  iu  com- 
parison is  the  body,  its  humble  companion,  whose  tardy  movements  and 
;oarse  seusibilities  hut  clog  its  etherial  essence!  The  latter  shall  soon 
perish,  and  with  it  all  its  excellences;  but  the  other,  glad  to  be  released 
from  its  prison-house,  shall  soar  away  into  everlasting  bliss.  Why  then 
waste  our  time  in  laying  up  trea.sures  that  corrupt?  Let  us,  first  of  all 
things,  attend  to  our  spiritual  part ;  and  then,  even  though  our  body 
perish,  we  have  still  saved  that  which  is  alone  all-suflicieut."  Thus  do 
men  reason,  and  thus  are  all  their  sympathies  and  aspirations  bound  up 
in  their  spiritual  welfare.  As  they  judge  of  themselves,  so  do  they  of 
others.  A  well-s))ont  moral  life,  and  endeavours  to  elevate  the  spiritual 
condition  of  others,  command  their  warmest  admiration  ;  but  of  a 
rirtuoiis  physical  life  they  have  uo  conception  ;  and  for  the  struggles  and 
nspirations  of  those,  who  have  sought  to  ennoble  men  physically,  little 
4ympathy.  While  the  names  of  poets,  moralists,  and  mental  philosophers, 
arc  iu  every  mouth,  and  their  lines  and  precepts  in  every  heart ;  few  are 
acquainted  even  with  the  names,  far  less  with  the  deeds  of  those  who 
'lave  striven  iu  the  cause  of  the  human  body.  It  is  well  for  them,  physi- 
laus  and  i)hysioloi'ists,  if  they  escape  the  charge  of  materialism,  or  t\\9 
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c  distnist  attaching  to  the  charnel-house  or  vivisectiona.  Sad  is  it  indeed 
'  to  Took  back  on  the  fate  of  the  apostles  of  the  body !  For  if  any  ideal  or 

object  of  pursuit  be  looked  down  upon,  or  not  sufficiently  reverenced,  those 
■■  who  foUow  it  will  necessarily  share  in  that  irreverence.    Therefore,  has 

the  clergyman,  who  has  the  cure  of  souls,  been  for  ages  held  in  much 
.  hicrher  esteem  and  love  than  the  physician,  who  has  the  cure  of  bodies. 
\nd  not  only  have  these  professions  been  ranked  on  such  principles, 

■  but  every  other  profession  and  calling  has  had  its  place  assigned  by  the 
:  ^ame  standard.    The  spiritualist  has  ever  been  esteemed  above  the  mate- 

■  nalist ;  the  thinker  above  the  doer  ;  the  musical  composer  above  the 
finished  musician;  the  dramatic  writer  above  the  actor  ;  the  mental  above 
the  manual  pursuits.  A  few  mental  directions  of  man's  energy  are 
elevated  above  the  others,  and  chiefly  honoured,  so  that  the  young  man  of 
liberal  education,  is  impelled  by  all  his  accustomed  sympathies  and 
feelings  to  adopt  one  of  them,  whether  or  not  it  be  fitted  for  his  nature. 

.  According  to  this  gauge,  the  nearer  a  man's  pursuit  approaches  to 
:  oure  spirit,  the  more  is  he  esteemed — the  nearer  to  matter,  the  less. 

Whence,  then,  has  arisen  this  extraordinary  and  arbitrary  mode  of 
judging  of  the  elements  of  nature  ?  Who  has  presumed  to  settle  the  claims 
of  precedence  between  the  twin  elemental  principles  of  the  universe ;  and 
thereby  cause  so  powerful  an  inflaeuce  on  man's  existence?  If  we  look 
for  the  main  source  of  this  universal  preference  for  spirit,  and  things 
connected  with  it,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  Christian  religion.  This 

•  religion,  springing  as  it  did  out  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  worship,  which 
delighted  in  representing  the  infinite  material  universe,  as  dependent  on 

.  the  nod  of  a  supreme  spiritual  Self-existent  being,  is  essentially  a 
>  spiritual  faith.  According  to  its  doctrines,  the  Deity  himself,  from  whom 
:  all  things  originated,  and  to  whom  all  are  subject,  is  a  spirit,  infinite, 
eternal,  and  unchangeable.  He  first  called  matter  into  existence,  and 
imposed  on  it  laws  after  his  own  will,  reserving  to  himself  the  power  of 
:  changing  or  annihilating  them,  whenever  he  thought  it  necessary. 
'  Man,  the  wondrous  compound  of  mind  and  body,  also  owed  his  origin  to 
:  this  spirit ;  who  gave  him  life  by  a  pure  act  of  his  will.  Believing  then 
.  in  the  infinite  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  element,  and  worshipping  it 
'  exclusively,  he  naturally  bestowed  his  chief  reverence  on  the  represen- 
;  tative  of  the  Deity  in  himself.    Hence  his  soul  was  the  grand  object  of 

■  all  his  thoughts,  while  the  body  was  little  regarded,  or  at  most  borrowed 
:  a  reflected  light  from  its  more  favoured  companion.  The  soul,  it  was 
;  believed,  was  joined  in  some  mysterious  way  to  the  body  at  birth,  and 

condemned  for  a  brief  period  to  travel  through  this  life  in  its  company, 
I  dogged  and  confined  by  its  ignoble  associate.  At  death,  however,  it  re- 
'  snmed  its  own  privileges  as  spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable,  and 

•  soared  away  into  an  immortality  of  weal  or  woe,  while  its  despised 
companion  was  consigned  to  the  darkness  of  a  grave,  and  to  disgusting 

;  decay,  from  which  the  iguoranc  mind  shrank  with  abhorrence. 

Who  could  entertain  such  views  of  the  nature  and  ultimate  destinies 

I  of  the  twin  parts  of  man,  without  becoming  almost  entirely  absorbed  in 
the  fate  of  the  one,  and  as  wholly  neglecting  that  of  the  other  ?  auch 
is  the  Christian  doctrine  of  life,  and  such  the  cflfect  it  has  had  on  mAC 
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Wherever  it  has  made  its  way,  supported  by  the  beautiful  character  ol 
its  originator,  it  has  giveu  an  intensely  spiritual  direction  to  men's  minds  ; 
and  their  t'j,stes,  judgments,  social  scale,  and  various  pursuits,  have  Deen 
^    \nodified  by  it  in  the  way  mentioned  above. 

But  physical  religion  ia  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Christian  and 
spiritual  beliefs.  It  can  allow  none  of  them,  seeing  that  they  give  to 
mind  a  superiority  over  matter,  and  so  deprive  the  latter  of  its  rightful 
place  in  the  all'ection  and  reverence  of  man.  Its  fundamental  proposi-* 
tions  are— unatter  is  as  noble  as  spirit,  the  body  as  the  soul.  To  separate 
the  one  from  the  other  is  to  destroy  the  truth  of  nature ;  to  place  the 
one  above  the  «ther  is  a  monstrous  presumption,  destroying  the  harmony 
of  the  universe.,  where  all  things  are  equally  important,  and  where  the 
laws  of  one  substance  never  yield  to  those  of  another. 

The  belief  that  the  Deity  is  a  spirit  is  completely  untenable.  The 
natural  theologians,  who  have  attempted  to  prove  it,  and  who,  doubtless, 
nave  followed  the  same  line  of  reason  as  the  ancients,  who  proposed  the 
doctrine,  argue  thus  : — "In  the  universe  around  us,  we  everywhere  see 
marlis  of  design;  from  this  we  must  infer  a  designing  mind,  reasoning 
by  analogy  from  what  we  find  in  ourselves." 

But  they  forget,  th'i*'  the  mind  which  designs  in  man,  is  inseparably 
connected  with  a  vitally  organized  brain  ;  therefore,  to  conclude  that  the 
designer  of  the  universe  is  pure  spirit,  is  to  reason  against  all  analogy. 
According  lo  our  experience,  mind  is  invariably  found  in  connection  with 

brain,  and  never  creates  matter. 

Not  only  does  physical  religion  deny  the  possibility  of  spirit  having 
originated  matter,  or  of  the  laws  of  matter  being  ever  in  one  iota  subject  to 
those  of  spirit,  it  cannot  allow  a  prerogative  to  the  one,  in  any  particular, 
over  the  other.  Thus  it  entirely  denies  the  possibility  of  the  immortality 
of  the  one  without  the  other.  Such  a  belief  tends  inevitably  to  destroy 
the  equal  place  both  should  hold  in  our  reverence,  thus  eutailiug  the  most 
ruinous  consequences.  The  narrow  conception  of  salvation  for  the  one, 
without,  or  even  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  is  utterly  condemned  by 
physical  religion,  according  to  whose  views  no  scheme  of  salvation  can  be 
received,  which  omits  any  part  of  humanity.  Our  bodily  and  mental 
interests  are  inseparably  bound  together,  and  no  part  of  us  can  rise  or 
fall,  without  the  rest  taking  a  share.  Thus  physical  evil  always  infers 
moral  evil,  and  the  reverse.  Our  body  cannot  be  diseased  without  our 
vind  becoming  so  likewise. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  stud/  the  laws  of  their  body,  no  less  than 
those  of  their  mind.  If  they  do  not,  if  they  have  not  sufficient  reverence 
for  the  body  to  taice  due  care  for  its  healthy  development  either  in  them- 
selves or  in  others,  when  they  break  any  of  its  laws,  which  they  ara 
certam  to  do,  it  will  bo  little  excuse  to  plead  ignorance.  All  moral  sin 
may  exactly  in  the  same  way  bo  resolved  iuto  ignorance,  but  naturt 
accepts  no  such  excuse.  The  conduct  of  our  physical  life  is  ju.st  as 
difficult  :ts  that  of  our  moral  one.  To  live  a  virtuous  physical  life  deserves, 
therefore,  as  great  admiration  and  praise  a.s  the  other.  The  ennoblement 
of  the  body  in  ourselves  and  in  others  is  just  as  high  an  aim  for  man  aa 
tnat  of  the  spirit.    Can  you  have  a  healthy  mind  without  a  healthy 
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■  brain  ^    Certainly,  this  is  impossible,  whatever  mistaken  moral  views  have 
Eme  to  suppose.    Therefore  provision  for  the  one  is  as  lofty  and 
moreover,  just  as  difficult  an  endeavour  as  for  the  other ;  and  indeed  the 
TnTy  true  method  of  attaining  the  highest  development  of  man,  is  by 
..Boualrecard  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  both.  _ 

The  man  who  is  only  conversant  with  spiritual  reasoning  and  mentaj 
phenomena,  who  has  confined  his  attention  to  the  region  of  m'^d  and  15 
Tenoraut  of  the  body  with  its  infinitely  complex  states  of  health  and 
Jdisease,  is  incapable  of  a  true  and  comprehensive  view  of  man-in  the 
same  way  is  he,  who  knows  only  the  physical  side,  equal Iv  imperfect 
In  every  act,  every  thought,  every  relation  of  man,  there  are  a  double 
train  of  forces  at  work,  and  he  who  attends  only  to  the  one  is  not  fitted 
to  reason  on  the  whole  result.  In  every  act  presented  to  the  eye  of  the 
moralist,  there  is  a  physical  line  of  causation,  equally  important  equally 
difficuit  to  unravel,  which  must  be  taken  into  account,  before  he  can  be 
said  to  reason  on  man,  as  a  whole  being,  at  all.  Therefore  since  the 
moralist  and  the  physicist  have  hitherto  been  separated  in  the  worlds 
history,  we  possess  no  comprehensive  or  true  views  of  man,  and  our 
reasonings  both  in  morals  and  in  medicine  will  all  need  complete  revision 
bv  minds  equally  conversant  with  body  and  mind,  and  their  several 
phenomena  of  health  and  disease  ;  and  ready  to  assign  to  each  their  due 
importance,  unbiased  by  partiality  for  either.  . 

There  has  not  yet  lived  a  man,  who  has  done  this  for  the  world  :  who 
has  brought  to  bear  on  fhe  problem  of  life  a  brain  equally  trained  m 
spiritual  and  bodily  experience,  educated  equally  in  the  phenomena  ot  the 
mental  and  material  universe.  Unstirred  by  the  unhappy  party  dis- 
tinctions of  spiritualism  and  materialism,  seeking  instruction  on  all  parts 
and  sides  of  nature,  omitting  equal  reverence  to  none,  would  not  he  show 
more  fully  than  our  fathers  have  done,  his  duty  and  devotion  toman  and 

to  nature?  c    u  ■ 

But  physical  religion  does  not  leave  it  to  us  as  a  matter  ot  choice, 
whether  we  will  study  the  laws  of  our  body  or  not ;  it  enjoins  their  study 
on  all  men  as  a  duty,  second  in  importance  to  none.       _       i     i  i,  i-f 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  live  a  physically  virtuous,  that  is,  a  healthy  Ute, 
you  are  an  immoral  being ;  if  you  do,  there  is  but  one  way  to  it ;  study 
the  laws  of  health  and  obey  them.  Physical  virtue  is  as  lotty  an  aim  tor 
man  as  moral  virtue,  and  no  man  can  be  called  good,  who  does  not  com- 
bine and  aspire  equally  after  both.  To  break  a  physical  law  is  just  as 
culpable  as  to  break  a  moral  one,  and  therefore  all  physical  diseases  must 
be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  sin,  and  as  little  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
can  ignorance  be  received  as  an  excuse.  No  man  whose  body  is  diseased 
whether  hereditarily  or  individually,  can  be  called  a  virtuous  being. 

All  moral  and  all  physical  excellencies  may  be  mutually  resolved  into 
each  other,  for  a  noble  mind  or  a  good  or  true  spirit  may  be  just  as  fa  rly 
regarded  as  a  noble  and  true  brain,  and  all  physical  good  may  equally  be 
traced  to  a  moral  one.  Thus,  by  following  the  trains  of  thought  of 
spiritualist  and  materialist,  we  will  be  able,  equally  legitimately,  a(.  one 
time  to  resolve  all  things  into  spirit,  at  another  all  into  matter. 

Beauty  of  form,  and  physical  strenarth  and  activity,  as  well  as  health. 
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Should  be  sought  after,  and  ralued  no  less  than  beaut j  and  power  of  mind 

Is  the  development  ot  the  brain  to  be  the  supreme  ob  ect  of  man's  a."  ra- 
tions ?  A  tulicr  wisdom  will  show  us,  that  we  must  value  equally  all  our 
parts,  since  no  one  can  thrive  alone.  Ugliness  and  bodily  imperfection  or 
deformity  are  always  marks  of  sin,  and  show  us  that  some  error  has  been 
committed,  or  that  we  have  not  duly  sought  after  bodily  excellence 
J  liysical  beauty,  whose  expression  forms  the  glorious  ideal  of  the  painter 
ami  sculptor,  IS  as  high  an  aim  as  any  other  that  could  be  proposed  For  it 
is  inseparably  associated  in  nature's  plan  with  all  other  beauties  and 
powers,  and  we  can  attain  to  truth  just  as  surely  by  following  beautv  as 
by  any  other  path.  In  fact  all  the  ideals  of  man  which  are  founded  on 
a  reality  m  nature,  are  equally  infinite,  and  therefore  equally  capable  of 
formmg  a  religion.  For  there  is  not  one  religion,  but  as  many  relieions 
as  there  are  parts  of  nature  to  absorb  us  iu  their  pursuit.  The  real  re- 
ligion of  each  man  is  that  pursuit  and  that  idea,  which  most  holds  his 
heart,  and  which  awakens  in  him  a  lofty  enthusiasm.  It  is  the  percep- 
tion and  feeling  of  the  infinite,  and  our  duty  to  aspire  to  it,  to  which  the 
name  of  religion  has  ever  been  given.  Unfortunate  the  pursuit  and  those 
who  follow  It,  which  has  not  its  own  equally  recognised  and  equaUy 
reverenced  religion.  ' 

Spiritualism  is  at  present  the  great  obstacle  to  this  recognition  ;  to  the 
extension  of  the  idea  of  Catholic  humanity,  which  is  now  pervading  the 
civilised  world  ;  the  equal  reverence  for  all  men  and  for  aU  parts  of  nature. 
It  is  the  prevailing  error  of  past  and  present  times,  and  is  not  confined 
to  our  own  country  merely,  but  extends  perhaps  over  all  the  globe.  It  is 
the  true  aristocratic  element  in  our  society,  which  interposes  its  chilling 
barriers  between  men's  hearts,  for  where  there  is  not  equal  mutual 
reverence,  there  cannot  long  be  true  love.  Itself  at  first  an  advancing 
revolution,  it  has  now  become  a  stationary  despotism.  It  has  shown  no 
quarter  to  its  opponent  materialism,  which  at  present  as  a  theory  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  the  world,  and  is  not  therefore  much  to  be 
dreaded  as  an  evil. 

It  is  spiritualism,  that  men  of  our  age  have  to  fear,  and  do  what  they 
may,  tney  will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  extricate  themselves  from  its 
prejudicing  influence,  so  subtly  is  it  interwoven  in  all  our  thoughts  and 
feelings.  For  the  man  who  has  not  paid  equal  attention  to  physical  pur- 
suits, and  to  the  study  of  the  human  body  in  its  varied  phases  of  health 
and  disease,  must  be  a  spiritualist,  and  his  unequal  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  nature,  while  it  shows  his  preference  for  the  one,  will 
bias  and  falsify  all  his  views  <ju  man  as  a  whole. 

As  all  parts  of  our  natur  are  of  equal  perfection,  and  therefore  all 
equally  claim  our  reverence,  it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  allowed,  thatth? 
Bo-called  animal  passions  are  of  an  inferior  kind  to  the  spiritual.  They 
exercise  an  iiilluonce  on  man  just  as  divine  as  any  otlicr,  and  shape  and 
mould  the  human  character  as  powerfully  and  as  nobly.  It  is  not  the 
place  of  man  to  say  : — "  This  part  of  my  nature  is  more  beautiful  or  more 
noble  than  another,  let  me  therefore  cultivate  it  chielly."  liis  duty  is  to 
study  ^0  perceive  an  equal  beauty  in  all,  and  to  endeavour  that  all  shall 
be  duly  and  emially  dovclopod. 
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If  a  healthy  life  be  the  crown  of  the  physical  virtues,  death  in  all  its 
forms,  except  the  natural  spontaneous  one  of  gradual  decay  m  old  age,  is 
he  greatest  of  all  physical  sins.  The  gravity  of  a  physical  siu  is  to  be 
meatured  by  the  severity  of  the  disease,  nature's  punishment;  and  when 
death  follows,  the  physical  sin  must  have  been  the  greatest.  Al  pre- 
mature deaths,  therefore,  are  sinful,  and  abhorrent  to  physical  religion 
showin?  that  the  evil  powers  have  been  at  work  It  matters  not  w^at 
other  noble  qualities,  moral  or  physical,  the  individual  may  have  had  ,  if 
he  die  before  his  time,  his  life  is  an  imperfect  one,  and  so  tar  must  be 

fondemne.d.  ,  ,„ 

The  death  of  martyrdom,  which  has  been  so  dangerous  an  example  to 
the  world,  is  but  a  confession  of  the  imperfect  state  of  existing  things. 
"  All  men  around  me  are  sinning,"  says  the  martyr,  "therefore  must  1 
also  sin,  and  submit  to  a  mutilated  career  in  order  to  save  them.  beauti- 
ful truly  ;  but  the  highest  ideal  allows  of  no  sacrifice  of  any  real  good.  ^ 

it  is  by  no  means  martyrdom,  or  premature  death  m  any  conceivaUe 
form,  that  men  are  to  aim  at ;  but  rather  a  physiologically  perfect  hte, 
perfect  in  every  stage,  perfect  in  its  natural  termination.  It  is  from  ttie 
want  of  a  reverence  for  our  physical  life,  from  an  inadequate  appreciation 
of  Its  infinite  value  and  majesty,  and  the  duty  that  we  he  under,  to  guard 
it  as  a  most  sacred  possession,  that  the  recklessness  of  hfc,  both  in  them- 
selves and  in  others,  in  great  part  arose,  which  has  been,  and  still  is,  so 
dark  a  stain  on  mankind.  i_    u  v    i  ^ 

The  grand  aim  of  the  natural  and  only  beautiful  death  should  be  kept 
steadilv  before  the  eyes  of  all  thronghout  life.  To  live  and  die  naturally, 
and  to'help  others  to  do  the  same !  Have  we  ever  thought  how  much  of 
virtue,  of  duty,  of  religion,  lies  in  this  aim,  apparently  so  simple,  yet  in 
its  attainment  so  infinitely  difficult  ?  ,.,11 

As  physical  religion  teaches  us  to  reverence  the  body  as  highly  as  the 
spirit,  so  does  it  also  teach  us  to  view  with  equal  reverence  all  the 
different  parts  and  organs  of  the  body  itself.  There  are  few  things  from 
which  humanity  has  suffered  more  than  from  the  degrading  and  irreverent 
feehngs  of  mystery  and  shame  that  have  been  attached  to  the  genital 
and  excretory  organs.  The  former  have  been  regarded,  like  their  corres- 
ponding mental  passions,  as  something  of  a  lower  and  baser  nature, 
tending  to  degrade  and  carnalise  man  by  their  physical  appetites.  But 
we  cannot  take  a  debasing  view  of  any  part  of  our  iiiimauity,  without  be- 
coming degraded  iu  our  whole  being,  it  would  be  hard  to  enumerate  all 
the  evils  which  have  flowoil  from  this  unhappy  view  of  the  genital 
organs;  whose  functions  and  inllucnfo  are  second  in  importance  and 
in  transcendant  perfection  to  none.  Their  health  and  disease  have  been 
neglected,  their  misfortunes  have  called  forth  rather  the  sneer  and  th-^ 
reproach  than  the  divine  pity  and  assistance  which  should  wait  upon  all 
error,  physical  and  moral. 

1  have  endeavoured  el.sewhcre,  in  the  treatise  on  the  sexual  organs,  to 
give  a  short  sketch  of  their  laws,  winch  should  be  studied  and  obeyed  by 
all  men  and  women  as  reverentially  as  those  of  any  other  organs,  olso 
will  I  heir  consequent  ruin  involve  the  ruin  of  the  whole  being.  Before 
the  calm  eye  of  rature,  all  flimsy  veils  of  morbid  modesty,  shame,  and 
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indolence  ranisb  like  a  dream  ;  and  when  she  dett  Jnds  jenaity  for  broken 
laws,  such  excuses  die  away  on  the  lips  of  the  offender. 

In  the  same  way  that  physical  religion  enjoins  reverence  for  ine  genital 
organs,  so  does  it  prohibit  all  low  and  degraded  ideas  connected  with  the 
organs  of  excretion.  All  such  are  an  aljominaiiou  unto  it,  and  it  will 
not  hold  him  guiltless  who  stoops  to  entertain  them.  Every  one  .<^hould 
endeavour  absolutely  to  free  liis  mind  from  these  unhappy  views  of 
our  ancestors,  aud  learn  to  regard  all  parts  of  his  body  with  the  same 
reverential  eye  undisturbed  by  feelings  of  mystery,  shame,  or  discrust, 
loo  long  alas!  too  long  have  these  indignities  defiled  ourhumanitJ^°and 
baffled  the  efforts  of  the  physician!  What  sufferer  from  the  diseases  of 
tliese  organs  has  not  had  his  woes  aggravated  ten-fold  by  these  unhappy 
feelings  !  The  universal  study  of  anatomy,  enjoined  on  all  men  by  physical 
rehgion,  will  alone  succeed  in  dissipating  these  morbid  aud  irre- 
verent ideas. 

But  in  what  direction  can  we  turn  our  eyes,  and  not  find  man  de- 
graded by  the  want  of  physical  i-evercnco  ?  Have  not  all  the  various 
classes,  who  follow  material  pursuit?,  become  themselves  degraded, 
from  the  want  of  a  religious  enthusiasm  for  them?  Have  not  the 
physician,  the  artist,  the  actor,  the  labourer,  and  artiz.an,  become  de- 
graded thereby  ?  If  a  man  have  not  a  sufficient  reverence  for  bis  pur- 
suit it  will  hang  a  dead  weight  round  his  neck,  and  siulv  him  to  the 
level  of  a  mercenary  drudge.  It  is  deploralde  to  see  the  way  in  which 
Bome  of  these  glorious  branches  of  human  emieavour  are  looked  down 
upon,  not  only  by  society  at  large^  but  by  their  own  followers.  The 
noble  profession  of  the  actor  or  actress  is  viewed  in  so  degrading  alight 
by  society  that  it  is  almost  ignored.  Is  tlie  perfection  of  art°in  that 
vocation,  wbicli  forms  as  integral  an  intrredient  of  our  social  life  as 
any  others,  less  difficult  in  its  attainment''or  less  unbounded  in  its  in- 
i;uencc  than  tney  ?  In  a  more  perfect  state  of  society  it  will  not  be 
viewed  so. 

Th.e  interests  of  all  concerned  in  physical  studies  or  pursuits,  are, 
no  less  than  the  physician's,  bound  up  in  the  spread  of  physical  religion.' 
Without  it,  medicine  is,  as  it  has  been  up  to 'this  time,  comparatively 
paralysed,  aud  can  have  but  a  minor  influ>;nce  ou  the  physical  regenera- 
tion and  progress  of  man.  How  can  the  voice  of  the  physician  be 
heard,  if  he  can  urge  only  the  feeble  motives  of  expediency,  while  the 
moralist  and  clergyman  have  at  theircommand  thearmoury  of  duty  and 
religion,  wif  h  the  array  of  eternal  rewards  and  punishments,  to  enforce 
reverence  for  their  precepts?  To  all  of  tlicse  assumptions  of  siiiritual 
superiority,  as  it  has  been  seen,  physical  religion  inexorably  returns  a 
denial,  while  it  claims,  and  will  have  from  all  human  beings,  exactly  an 
equal  share  of  their  reverence.  The  individual  and  the  agtMvhich  resist 
tho.se  claims  shall  not  escape  punishment,  but  shall  surely  .suffer  ;  not 
that  it  loves  spirit  loss,  but  that  it  loves  the  whole  man  more.  The  true 
interests  of  ihc  spiritualist  are  no  less  involved  in  this,  for,  wliftre  in- 
justice is  done,  'ill  musli  suffer. 
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The  noble  science  Df  medicine  has  never  yet  received  due  rcversncs 
Irom  mankind.  This  arises  chiefly  from  the  cause  that  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  namely,  the  want  of  reverence  for  the  body,  the  special 
object  of  its  attention.  In  the  neglect  shown  to  their  subject,  medical 
men  have  shared,  and  thus  has  the  profession  become  a  little  world  in  it- 
self, separated  from  the  interests  and  real  sympathies  which  only  mutual 
understanding  can  give,  of  the  main  world  around  them.  The  physician, 
to  the  eyes  of  other  men,  appears  as  one  apart,  who  is  initiated  into 
mysteries  which  their  imagination  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon;  who  is  de- 
voted to  studies,  the  materialising  and  debasing  influences  of  which  are 
still,  in  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  vaguely  whispered  of,  though 
society  is  now-a-days  too  polite  to  utter  openly  the  coarse  and  irreverent 
accusations  of  our  forefathers. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  degradations  of  the  physicians  of  the  past 
that  I  have  to  do  ;  those  who  will  may  find  the  records  of  them  in 
history,  and  having  studied  them,  will  be  prepared  by  their  light  to  read 
the  condition  of  the  physician  of  the  present.  For  the  seeds  sown  by  our 
ancestors  still  flourish  among  us,  and  long  will  be  the  struggle  before  th& 
prejudices  against  medicine  and  its  followers,  and  the  materialising  ten- 
dencies of  the  science,  be  totally  uprooted.  It  is  rarely  that  we  see  in 
the  writings,  even  of  the  most  cultivated  men  of  past  times,  the  medical 
profession  alluded  to,  except  with  a  sneer  at  their  low-niindedness,  or 
expressed  contempt  at  their  want  of  skill.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
these  writers  and  for  society,  had  they  rather  tried  themselves  to  solve 
those  problems  of  health  and  disease,  which  medical  men  knew  so  little 
about. 

But  what  was  there  to  induce  these  men  of  lofty  ambition  and  great 
powers,  to  devote  themselves  to  a  subject  which  shut  them  out  of  the 
sympathies  of  the  world  ;  which  oflered  to  them  few  of  the  prizes  of  fame, 
influence,  or  even  that,  which,  with  the  true  philanthropist,  outweighs  all 
other  rewards — the  wide  love  and  sympathy  of  their  fellow  beings  !  Truly 
there  was  little  in  the  body,  neither  religion,  poetical  ideal,  nor  wide- 
spread human  interest  to  invite  their  regards.  Ucuce  there  have  been 
comparatively  few  of  the  most  powerful  and  genial  minds  in  the  medical 
nrofes-sion  •  as  thesa,  with  their  insatiable  demand  for  human  sympathy. 
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chose  the  more  certain  patlis  to  it.    Poets  have  shunned  it,  and  thereforti 

has  the  poetry  of  the  body,  as  lofty  and  as  beautiful  as  any,  never  yet 
been  adequately  conceived  ;  religious  and  mora!  philosophers  have  shunned 
it,  and  therefore,  have  its  religion  and  morality  remained  unrecognised. 
How  much  has  been  lost  by  this,  the  body  will  yet  make  us  feel. 

Neither  in  former  times  nor  at  present  has  the  youth  even  a  fair  choice 
given  him,  at  his  entrance  upon  life,  of  adopting  the  medical  profession. 
His  whole  previous  education,  none  of  which  has  been  concerned  with 
physical  studies,  and  more  especially  with  the  study  of  the  human  body, 
gives  him  a  bias  to  mental  ones,  the  more  powerful  in  proportion  to  the 
abilities  he  has  shown.    Hence  in  the  present  day,  if  a  boy  distinguish 
himself  at  school,  or  a  youth  at  college,  medicine  is  the  last  profession 
either  he  or  others  think  of  his  entering.     It  is  completely  out  of  the 
sphere  of  his  own  sympathies  and  associations,  which  are  bound  up  in  the 
great  world  of  poetry,  jiierature,  religion,  and  morality,  to  which  medicine 
is  almost  unknown.    Do  not  these  facts  show  the  little  reverence  in  which 
the  medical  profession  is  held?     While  these  things  are  so,  men  may 
render  it  lip-service,  saying    "  Oh,  medicine  is  a  noble  calling,  what 
could  be  more  honourable  than  to  heal  the  sick  and  comfort  the  afflicted  I" 
But  with  such  vain  words  no  true  physician  will  be  satisfied,  knowing  that 
the  hearts  of  the  faint  praisers  are  in  reality  far  from  us.    I  have  heard 
it  said  by  a  medical  man,  "No  one  who  has  any  money,  chooses  medi- 
cine as  a  profession,"  and  as  a  general  rule  this  is  true.    Few  who  have 
free  choice  enter  it;  no  man  of  independent  means  takes  it  as  the  delight 
and  recreation  of  his  leisure  hours,  for  the  sake  of  study  and  science,  and  not 
of  art  and  practice.    Medicine  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  calling  of  a 
prosaic,  plodding,  and  uninteresting,  if  not  of  a  materialising  and  disgusting 
nature,  which  repels  the  man  of  ardent  mind.    Hence  it  is  comparatively 
seldom  entered  from  disinterested  love  or  aims  of  a  lofty  character.  It 
is  too  often  viewed  by  those  who  adopt  it,  as  a  mere  art,  whereby  to 
make  their  bread  ;   and  in  general  it  is  chosen  by  men  not  of  the  highest 
mental  culture,  or  of  even  moderate  fortune. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  brilliant  exceptions  to  this,  but  I  speak 
merely  of  the  general  rule.  It  is  true  that  the  further  they  proceed  in 
their  pursuits,  the  more  devoted  becomes  their  love  for  them,  for  who  can 
know  any  part  of  nature  without  loving  it?  .So  that  there  is  no  class  of 
men  perhaps  who  ultimately  become  more  enthusiastic  in  their  profession 
than  medical  men.  From  the  time  they  enter  the  dissecting  room, 
and  having  got  over  the  unpleasant  feelings  caused  by  their  previous 
prejudices,  learn  at  every  step  more  and  more  to  love  and  admire  the 
wondrous  new  world  r.hey  have  been  admitted  to,  until  they  quit  the  scene 
of  their  labours,  the  ruling  passion  of  love  for  the  human  body  in  all  its 
ages  and  stages,  joys  and  sorrows,  the  stronger  that  to  them  alone  have  its 
secrets  and  its  beauties  been  unfolded,  waxes  more  and  more  powerful  in 
the  true  medical  breast.  But  their  love,  intense  as  it  often  is,  is  by  no 
means  generally  of  a  pure  nature.  So  far  from  wishing  to  extend  to  men  in 
general  the  knowledge  which  has  been  to  them  the  source  of  so  much 
enjoyment  and  advantage,  they  have  done  all  they  could  to  [)revent  others  f 
having  an  access  to  these  secrets. 
They  have  constajitly  discouraged  all  unprofessional  attempts  to  reasou 
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cu  medical  subjects,  by  hints  of  the  dangers  of  little  knowledge,  and  by 
keeping  up  as  much  as  possible  the  mysteries  and  technicalities  of  theif 
science"  Even  any  attempt  by  a  mediciil  man  to  eulighten  society  on 
his  subject  has  ever  been  discountenanced  by  his  brethren,  and  sneered 
at  under  the  name  of  popular  medicine. 

A  true  physical  religion  will  introduce  very  diEFerent  views  on  those 
subjects.  Jealousy,  always  the  mark  of  some  error,  has  long  been  an 
acknowleged  fault  of  medical  men.  This  feeling,  called  forth  by  theii 
wish  to  reserve  for  themselves  the  monopoly  of  their  subject,  has  pervaded 
their  minds,  as  is  ever  the  case,  in  other  directions  also,  and  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  reputation  among  the  members  of  the  professiou  has  become 
proverbial.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  they  have  to  dc  with 
a  public  which  has  no  trne  standard,  by  which  to  judge  their  merits  ? 
which  cannot  distinguish  between  the  pretender  and  the  real  man  of 
science?  with  whom  all  the  unreal  accessories  of  affected  manners,  boast- 
ing phrases,  and  the  assumed  mystery  of  wisdom,  have  more  weight  than 
the  dignity  of  knowledge  and  the  simplicity  of  love?  What  medical  man 
has  not  felt  the  unpleasantness  of  having  to  deal  with  those  who  have  no 
true  standard  of  judgment?  How  many  have  been  seduced  by  this  into 
the  endeavour,  rather  to  cheat  the  uninitiated,  and  to  hide  their  own  igno- 
rance, than  to  attain  to  true  knowledge?  The  faults  of  medical  men  lie 
in  a  great  measure  at  the  door  of  society,  and  a  physically  ignorant  and 
incompetent  society — such  as  now  exists — must  have  comparatively  igno- 
rant, incompetent,  and  slovenly  physicians 

According  to  the  amount  of  physical  knowledge  and  discrimination 
possessed  by  men  in  general,  will  be  that  attained  to  by  physicians  them- 
selves. Until  all  men  become  more  or  less  physicists,  as  all  have  become 
more  or  less  moralists,  the  profession  itself  will  remain  in  comparatively 
a  degraded  state. 

The  want  of  a  sufficiently  high  and  comprehensive  aim  has  also  had  a 
very  prejudicial  effect  on  the  medical  character.  Too  few  have  pursued 
it  from  disinterested  motives,  or  from  a  pure  wish  to  benefit  mankind  in 
the  highest  degree  possible  by  its  practice.  Such  an  aim,  recognised  in 
other  branches  of  h  uman  endeavour,  has  comparatively  seldom  been  deeply 
felt  by  medical  men,  however  ardent  may  have  been  tiieir  devotion  to 
science.  We  hear  the  love  and  advancement  of  science  much  talked  o) 
among  them,  but  the  love  of  humanity  comparatively  little.  Not  that 
love  should  be  more  highly  esteemed  than  knowledge — that  common  error, 
which  has  done,  and  still  dues,  so  much  harm — but  the  claims  of  bcth 
should  be  equally  felt  and  equally  dwelt  upon.  In  this  respect,  viz.,  the 
prominence  of  the  feeling  of  devoted  and  disinterested  love  for  man  in  the 
medical  character,  there  are,  I  know,  many  exceptions  to  what  I  hare 
stated,  but  they  who  well  know  the  medical  profession,  will  recognise, 
that  in  this  matter  their  aspirations  stand  far  below  a  desirable  level. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise?  Have  they  not  been  left  to  themselves, 
withdrawn  from  the  eye  and  criticism  of  the  world,  and  when  did  secrecy 
and  irresponsibility  not  lead  to  carelessness  and  indifl'erence? 

Another  great  cause  of  the  lowering  of  the  tone  of  the  profession,  hat 
been  the  fact  that  the  first  men  in  it  are  so  overwhelmed  with  practioo 
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taat  they  have  little  time  for  attending  to  the  moral  dignity  of  them 
BBlves  or  their  brethren,  for  purifying  and  analysing  their  aima  and 
position,  and  elevating  their  ideal— a  work  which  demands  much  refloc 
tion,  and  solitude,  without  which  reflection  is  impossible.  They  become 
too  completely  aljsorbed  in  thepractical  business  of  their  lives,  and  have 
scarcely  even  time  to  l<eep  up  with  science  on  their  own  subjects, 
much  less  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  all,  or  to  enter  on  the  nice;? 
moral  questions  which  surround  the  medical  position. 

There  are  certainly  groat  advantages  to  be  gained  from  thk  tho- 
roughly  and  constantly  practical  life,  and  many  are  the  valuable  works 
which  distmguislied  physicians  have  given  to  the  world  ;  but  there  are 
other  advantages  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  way.  Every  science 
and  mode  of  life  require  to  be  viewed  from  various  points ;  and  there 
are  aspects  given  to  the  pure  scientific  inquirer,  who  works  out  his 
problems,  in  solitude  or  society,  according  as  he  sees  the  necessary 
paths  to  knowledge  ;  collecting,  comparing,  and  reflecting  on  ever 
increasing  stores  of  experiences  from  all  quarters  ;  which  asjiects  can- 
not be  revealed  to  him  who  is  overwhelmed  by  practice.  Now,  there 
are  very  few  who  have  pursued  medicine  in  this  scientific  spirit,  re- 
solutely refusing  to  allow  themselves  to  bo  engulphcd  liy  practice, 
and  thus  lose  the  power  of  always  advancing  in  knowledge.  Practic« 
is  necessary  to  make  a  great  physician,  but  too  much  practice  is  de- 
structive. 

Another,  and  perhaps,  next  to  the  want  of  religious  reverence  for 
their  subject — the  greatest  cause  of  the  impairment  of  the  dignity  of  the 
profession,  is  the  narrow  view  that  has  been  taken  of  its  sphere.  Medi- 
cine, according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  merely  the 
management  of  the  body  in  di.sease-not  the  healthy,  it  is  thought,  but 
only  the  sick  need  the  physician.  Thus,  while  the  moralist  has  a 
relation  to  all  men  in  every  state  and  stage  of  life,  the  ph}'sicist  has 
niL-rely  a  little  corner  assigned  him,  and  tho  most  of  men  pass  through 
Ihe  greater  part,  or  perhaps,  if  tliey  are  particularly  fortunate,  the  whole 
of  their  lives,  thanking  their  stars  that  they  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  doctors!  Thus  did  the  name  become  almost  a  bugbear,  which  an 
ardent  nature  shrinks  from  assuming,  always  bringing  with  it  f^ad  and 
unpleasant  aasociations,  so  that  it  is  used  evtu  to  frighten  children! 
But  how  different  is  the  true  sphere  of  the  physician  !  His  subject  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  the  diseased  body,  but  embraces  the  whole  life 
of  man  in  health  and  disease,  for  health  has  its  laws  and  its  treatment, 
no  less  difiiciilt,  no  loss  necessary,  than  disease.  It  was  from  this  im- 
mense omission,  that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  till  within  very 
rocoKt  times,  to  hygiene,  and  the  prevention  of  disease — these  mighty 
subjects  which  are  now  proceeding  to  change  the  face  of  the  world — 
subjects,  which  have  scarcely  yet  been  ado|)tcd  into  medicine  proper 
and  arc  not  taught  in  the  schools.  As  soon  as  these  vast  ideals  began 
to  be  conceived,  it  was  immedinteiy  seen  that  medicine  bone  the  closet 
rclaticm  to  every  human  being,  in  health  as  well  as  in  sickness;  that 
pliysical  knowledge  was  needed  by  man  at  every  step  tlu-ougli  life, 
exactly  as  much  us  moral  knowledge — that  without  tho  former  nl' 
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menial  acqufrements  and  cultivation,  were  the  sport  of  chance,  and 
proved  too  often  in  vain;  that  not  only  was  it  needed  to  }irevent 
disease,  but  to  fortify  and  elevate  health  itself,  which,  without  a 
hygienic  life,  was  not  health  ;  that  to  it  alone  could  men  trust  to  attain 
to  a  healthy  old  age,  and  transmit  an  untainted  constitution  to  their 
posterity. 

But  there  are  many  other  paths  of  medicine,  which  are  yet  uncx- 
lilored,  and  which  must  be  laid  bare  to  the  world,  before  the  medical 
Kptiere  receive  its  due  completeness,  and  the  profession  be  fully  knit 
to  the  sympathy  of  men.  He  who  would  be  enabled  to  take  a  true 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  should  study  no  less  the 
spiritual  than  the  bodily  part  of  man,  in  health  and  disease,  for  they 
are  indissolubly  united ;  and  the  one  cannot  be  understood  without 
the  other.  He  must  show  how  and  in  what  manner,  the  physical 
enters  equally  with  the  moral  element  into  every  human  question. 
Insanity,  and  the  various  diseases  of  the  mind — of  which  there  is  a 
peculiar  one  to  correspond  with  every  diseased  bodily  state — allshoula 
come  under  his  patient  investigation.  To  understand  the  diseases  of 
the  body  and  to  prevent  them,  he  should  have  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  physical  habits  of  all  the  different  classes  of  society; 
and,  as  a  knowledge  of  their  mind  is  as  important  as  of  their  body, 
with  their  mental  habits  also.  The  various  arts  and  sciences,  moreover, 
he  should  aspire  to  become  acquainted  with  ;  for,  if  he  be  not  conver- 
sant with  the  musical,  mathematical,  or  mechanical  world  of  ideas,  and 
sympathies,  how  shall  he  know  the  different  causes  of  health  and 
disease,  physical  or  mental,  that  operate  in  each  of  these ;  and  how 
shall  he  be  able  to  prevent  or  cure  disease  in  them,  or  to  elevate  their 
physical  state?  He  should  seek  to  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  poets, 
of  religious  and  moral  thinkers  ;  for  all  of  them  are  in  their  own  sphere 
physicians,  and  their  every  thought  has  a  physical  and  medical  import. 
This  is  not  to  be  done  by  one  man,  but  by  the  persevering  and  com- 
bined efforts  of  many;  and  not  until  the  intimate  connection  of  medicine 
with  all  the  other  scienc-es  has  thus  been  shown,  and  generally  recog- 
nised ;  and  until  the  public  are  as  well  informed  on  piiysical  as  on 
moral  subjects,  and  as  fully  convinced  of  ineir  paramount  importance, 
will  the  medical  profession  hold  its  due  place  in  their  eatecm,  ejiH 
aaarciao  its  natural  influence  on  hiuna^i  atfairs. 
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-Maiiliiud  can  never  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  any  subject,  until 
.he  njinil  of  woman  has  been  brought  to  bear  up  n  it,  equally  with  that 
of  man.  The  two  sexes  have  separate  I'oints  of  view  ;  different  thoughts, 
t";eliugs,  and  modes  of  judgment;  and  no  theory  of  hfe,  nor  of  any  part 
of  it,  can  bi  complete,  till  the  distinct  views  of  each  have  been  formed 
on  it,  aud  mutually  compared.  The  religion,  the  morality,  the  duties 
ol  yroman,  differ  no  less  from  those  of  man,  than  their  bodily  organi- 
sation, and  ihe  states  of  health  and  disease,  to  which  it  is  subject.  No 
religion,  no  moral  or  jihysieal  code,  proposed  by  one  sex  for  the  other, 
can  be  really  suitable ;  each  must  work  out  its  laws  for  itself  in  every 
department  of  life.  Therefore  have  women,  properly  speaking,  at  prL-sent 
no  religion,  physical  or  moral,  no  morality,  and  no  medicine.  They 
trust  to  man  for  these,  unaware  that  theaiselves  alone  can  solve  their 
li  e's  problem  in  its  ininiitesi  pariicular.  I  am  aware  of  the  great 
progress,  in  various  directions,  which  many  of  the  sex  have  lately  made, 
but  there  still  remains  an  immensity  to  be  done,  as  ncme  feel  more  that 
they  do.  Women  have  hilh  rto  been  con'' m  to  regard  the  univerrto 
and  themselves  through  meu's  i  yes  ;  and  their  sell-couscioiisness  i^  tiius 
very  imperfectly  developed.  The  attainment  o(  self-consciousness  is  to 
be  gaineil  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  m  iu,  only  by  discovering  their 
moral,  intellectual  and  physic  al  relations  to  all  parts  of  nature.  Hi  nee 
there  is  no  subject,  which  man  has  conceived  or  shall  conceive  and 
ptirsue ;  which  woman  thould  not  also  conceive  and  pursue  according 
to  her  peculiar  powers.  Until  she  shall  do  this,  neither  she  nor  man 
will  have  a  full  or  natural  conception  of  the  whole,  as  one  of  the  grand 
sexual  paths  towards  it  will  be  unexplored. 

There  ia  no  deiiartraent  of  knowledge,  from  which  woman  has  been 
more  debarred  than  from  medicine.  It  it  was  often  thought  unadvisable 
for  man  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  body,  for  wo  nan  it  was  held 
almost  a  sacrilege.  The  narrow  ideal  which  our  imperfect  conceptions 
have  sha)  ed  for  woman— of  purity,  modesty,  love,  aud  yrace,  whicb 
arc  suppreed  to  constitute  her  peculiar  and  sufficient  8Dhcr»--ra»alt« 
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from  the  very  thought  of  her  engaging  in  pursuits  of  presuraeii'.y  so 
opposite  a  character.  In  all  ages  all  nations  has  the  development  of 
woman  been  crippled  and  impeded  by  man's  interference.  Like  the 
Chinese  bandaging,  and  the  Turkish  prison-house,  does  their  conven- 
tional character  at  the  present  liay  among  ourselves  confine  their  natural 
energies  and  prevent  their  expansion.  Innocence,  purity,  chastity, 
delicacy — let  us  rather  read  ignorance,  niorbid'ty,  disease,  and  misery: 
how  long  shall  ihis  semblance  of  a  moral  character  hang  about  the  neck 
of  woman?  Does  nature  move  thus  with  downcast  eye,  and  sidelong 
regard,  fearing  everywhere  to  encounter  objects  it  is  ashamed  to  meet  ? 
No;  the  front  of  nature  is  calm,  open,  and  fearless:  her  steady  gaze 
penetrates  everywhere  beneath  the  sun,  and  if  man  or  woman  would 
be  in  harmony  with  her,  they  must  emulate  her  fearless  deportment. 
Hence  should  neither  woman  nor  man  shrink  trom  the  view  of  fecay 
and  death  ;  they  should  meet  them  boldly  and  by  wre  tling  with  them, 
learn  to  embrace  them  too  in  their  sympathies,  to  know  that  they  are  as 
sublime  and  beautiful  parts  of  our  being  as  any  other.  Who  can  vwlue 
an  existence  spent  iu  hiding  from  the  presence  of  the  inevitable,  which 
will  meet  us  in  every  step  througa  Ufe  ?  By  our  knowledge  of  the  de- 
structive side  of  nature,  and  our  acknowledgment  of  its  equal  justice  and 
beauty,  we  are  brought  into  harmony  with  the  whole ;  while  without 
this  knowledge  our  characters  remain  most  imperfect.  This  siile  has 
ever  been  assiduously  hidden  from  woman  iu  other  things  as  well  as  in 
medicine,  and  thus  has  her  character  suffered  infi.nitely. 

No  pursuit  would  have  a  better  effect  in  restoring  the  balance  of  the 
female  character  than  medicine,  in  which  the  destructive  processes  meet 
us  on  the  very  threshold,  and  command  our  most  devoted  attention. 
Nothing  could  be  better  adapted  fur  unspiritiialising  woman,  as  well  as 
man,  and  for  restoring  her  to  the  realities  ot  1  fe  and  of  the  material 
univer.se.  Here  is  the  scene  of  our  human  joys  and  sorrows;  our  real 
trials  and  triumphs.  Ah !  not  for  woman  only,  but  for  all  of  us,  is 
mother  earth  our  paradise,  our  everlasting  abode,  our  heavens,  and  our 
infinity  !  It  is  not  by  leaving  it,  and  our  real  humanity  behind  us,  and 
signing  to  be  anything  but  what  we  are,  that  man  will  become  ennobled 
or  immortal.  Is  this  our  gratitude  for  all  that  has  been  done  for  us,  for 
the  grandeur  and  sublimity  by  which  our  life  is  surrounded  ? 

But  medicine  does  not  rest  its  claims  on  woman's  reverential  study, 
any  more  than  on  man's,  merely  on  the  feeble  grounds  of  expediency. 
It  is  not  the  "rights"  of  woman  that  are  concerned,  but  her  duties. 
On  her  as  well  as  on  man,  the  study  of  her  phy^ical  part  and  its  laws,  is 
enjoined  'jy  nature,  as  a  religion  and  a  duty,  second  to  none  in  its  claims. 
AH  those  who  do  not  stu(;y  them,  as  is  the  case  with  all  women,  and 
nearly  all  men  in  the  present  day,  live  a  life  of  sin,  and  are  under  the 
ban  of  nature.  Ignorance  of  the  physical  laws  is  in  woman  no  less  cul- 
pable than  in  man  ;  and  nature  has  no  excuse  for  the  softer  sex  for  any 
breach  of  them .  Gallantry  and  cumbrous  chivalry  enter  not  into  her  code 
towards  them ;  she  docs  not  load  them  with  lip  service,  and  yet  deny 
them  access  to  her  heart's  recesses.  She  lies  there,  open  and  inviting  to 
the  gaze,  with  one  calm  and  impa'tia'  front  turned  tcinrds  both  soxoe 
aV.ku. 
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The  consequences  of  the  want  of  physical  reverence  and  knowJedge  in 
ffaman,  have  been  as  disastrous,  perhaps  more  so,  than  iu  man.  The  igno- 
rance and  carelessness  of  women,  in  all  things  appertaining  to  their  bodily 
wellaro,  is  proverbial,  and  the  despair  of  the  physician.  Men  may 
p  rhaps,  as  has  been  said,  be  brought  to  atiend  to  th-ir  stoinacti  whei/ 
dcat'i  is  staring  them  in  the  face  ;  but  to  make  woman  attend  to  he; 
bodily  state,  and  reverence  the  laws  ol'  health  in  her  own  person,  is  too 
often  a  bopeless  eudeavour.  But  in  all  things,  in  all  matters  in  lif(\ 
this  want  of  the  feeling  of  duty  to  themselves,  Vk'hich  is  so  often  erro- 
naously  praised  under  the  name  of  unselfishness,  characterises  women. 
They  have  never  deeply  thought  or  fell  what  it  is  right  for  tLcraselves 
to  do:  what  are  the  laws  of  their  being,  moral  or  physical,  which  they 
must  obey.  They  have  taken  the  will  of  man  for  their  law,  instead 
of  that  of  nature;  and  yielded  to  him  with  little  thought  of  their  own 
duties.  They  have  sanctioned  by  their  apathy  towards  all  other  objects, 
the  fallacious  words  of  the  poet,  that  "man  is  made  for  God  only, 
woman  for  God  in  him."  Does  this  deserve  man's  gratitude  or  appro- 
bation ?  would  he  then  wish  to  absorb  in  himself  woman's  thoughts, 
and  allegiance,  jealous  of  the  claims  of  all  the  rest  of  nature  which 
demands  no  less  her  love,  jealous  of  her  attention  and  reverence  for  the 
laws  of  her  own  being  ?  Alas  !  such  has  been  and  is  too  much  the  case 
but  this  jealousy  is  a  most  narrow  and  raistaken  leeling.  We  cannot  be 
happy,  unless  woman  be  hap])y  ;  and  it  is  impossible  she  can  be  so,  if 
she  do  not  study  and  reverence  her  relations  to  the  rest  of  nature  as 
well  as  to  us.  Nature  will  not  be  neglected  for  man ;  and  it  demanris 
her  love.  Can  we  love  nature  for  woman  ?  can  we  live  h;;r  life,  bear 
her  penalties  for  error,  die  her  death  for  her  ?  If  a  woman  do  not 
herself  possess  moral  and  physical  knowledge,  which  are  inseparable 
from  a  genuine  love  of  nature  ;  if  she  do  not  possess  them  of  herself 
and  for  herself,  will  all  the  knowledge  on  these  subjects  that  was  ever 
possessed  by  man,  bear  her  safely  through  her  life?  Nothing  can  ever 
aome  to  us  from  another,  everything  we  have  we  must  owe  to  ourselves; 
our  own  spirit  must  vitalise  it,  our  own  heart  must  feel  it :  for  wo 
are  not  passive  mnchines — women,  any  more  than  men  who  can  be 
lectured,  and  guidetl,  and  moulded  this  way  and  that ;  but  living  beings, 
with  will,  choice,  and  comprehension,  to  be  exercised  for  ourselves  at 
every  step  in  life. 

All  the  sciences,  aU  tne  arts,  wait  at  presenv  for  woman's  hand  and 
thought,  to  give  them  new  life  and  impulses  ;  auc'  none  solicit  her  attention 
more  imperatively  than  medicine.  The  physical  organisation  of  woman 
is,  in  many  respects,  diflfereut  from  that  of  man  ;  their  physical  lives  are 
dilTorent,  their  healthy  and  diseased  sensations  difTerent.  If  the  merely 
objective  consideration  gives  one  man  so  imperfect  an  idea  of  another,  hov 
much  more  imperfect  must  bo  his  idea  of  woman,  based  on  similar  grounds" 
We  cannot  explain  woman  ;  her  diseases,  many  of  which  are  quite  peculia,. 
to  her  sex,  are  a  mystery  to  us,  which  no  objective  reasoning  will  ever 
resolve.  Woman  alone,  by  hor  trained  self-consciousness,  can  represent  to 
Qs  her  peculiar  sensations,  and  when  these  are  dLsordered,  it  is  she  alone 
\tih'>  possesses  in  her  own  sex  the  healthy  standard,  ^'herewith  to  com- 
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pare  thsm.  Wlien  she  relies  on  man  to  explain  or  to  cure  her,  she  leans 
oa  a  broken  reed.  Nay,  more  than  this,  it  is  a  sad  error  for  either 
naan  or  woman  to  believe,  that  it  is  the  part  solely  of  the  physician  to 
cure  them.  Men  and  women  must  equally  co-operate  in  their  cure ; 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  health,  nor  is  it  often  to  be  obtained  by  the  me- 
chanical pouring  of  medicine  down  the  throat.  Here,  as  in  all  other  parts 
of  life,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  reward  of  individual  exertion  ;  our  own 
body  must  labour  for  it,  and  our  own  reason  and  good  endeavours  must 
co-operate  to  the  best  of  our  powers.  To  throw  the  whole  responsibility 
on  the  medical  shoulders,  is  an  evil  which  leads  to  the  laosl  ruinous 
results. 

Each  sex  has  a  relation  of  objective  reasoning  to  fulfil  towards  the 
other.  Each  has  to  reason  for  the  other  on  all  subjects  ;  criticise,  and 
endeavour  to  mould  the  other,  according  to  its  conceptions  of  what  is  just 
and  good  ;  and  in  every  way  strive  to  present  to  the  other  as  complete  as 
possible  a  picture  of  the  aspect  it  bears  towards  itself.  But,  hitherto,  man 
only  has  thus  reasoned  on  woman.  Man  has  been  for  ages  shaping  his 
model  of  the  female  physically  and  morally ;  dwelling  upon,  and  en- 
deavouring to  elevate,  and  perfect  her  ideal,  as  it  appeared  to  him.  In 
medicine  too,  man  alone  has  reasoned  on  woman  ;  she  has  never  ventured 
to  think  for  him,  and  to  render  him  his  portrait  in  return.  How  much 
tnpn  lo.se  by  tl;i.>..  has  been  deeply  felt  in  the  moral  world,  where  there  are 
constant  complaints,  tiiat  woman,  with  regard  to  man,  icnows  uol  her 
own  mind,  and  therefore,  that  all  men  come  in  a  manner  alike  to  her. 
She  viU  not  criticise,  or  at  least  not  reflectively,  and,  therefore,  little  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  in  her  judgment  of  men,  which  is  guided  in  great 
measure  by  caprice  or  conventionalities.  In  niedirinc  this  is  even  more 
the  case  than  in  morals  ;  and  not  till  woman  shows  her  care  for  u.s  by 
the  keen  investigation  of  our  physical  part  with  all  its  healthy  and  dis- 
eas-ed  .states,  shall  we  have  a  satistactory  picture  of  our  wondrous  two- 
sexed  humanity.  Does  woman's  heart  never  prompt  her  to  this?  is  she 
never  urged  by  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  or  death  of  those  near  and  dear 
to  her,  to  make  herself  something  more  than  a  cup-bearer  in  the  sick 
room  .  Does  intense  love  never  suggest  to  her  that  there  may  be  secrets 
in  nature,  kept  for  her  solution  alone,  which  tardy  science  would  without 
her  slowly  or  never  reach  .'  D«  these  things  never  awake  in  her  an 
earnest  determination,  that  will  make  its  way  through  all  obstacles, 
to  work  for  those  .she  loves,  and  for  mankind,  regardless  of  the  wonder  or 
stare  of  _  those,  whose  laugh  would  soon  be  hushed  to  a  prayr  for  her  . 
ior  a  iountain  of  admiration  for  virtue  and  nooie  endeavour  springs 
perennial  in  the  human  breast,  and  never  yet  did  man  trust  to  it  and 
was  deceived. 

But  rarely,  alas!  too  rarely,  does  woman  succeed  in  choosing  for  her=elf 
an  independent  path.  She  is  yet  too  weak  from  the  swaddling  clothes, 
and  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  surmount  the  great  obstacles  which 
obstruct  her  freedom  in  almost  every  direction.  When  the  first  glow  of 
lelf-re.iance  and  independence,  kindled  b/  her  intense  foelinas,  has  passed, 
doubts  and  irresolution  succeed  ;  the  old  woman,  trained  in"  long  passive 
babits.  and  dcsfmdm^^.  on  '-he  opinion  of  others,  re-asserts  its  sway ;  and 
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after  a  sad  and  agonising  struggle,  she  falls  back  into  the  accustcniad 
beaten  tracks,  and  her  noble  aspirations  for  the  unknown  and  untried  are 
dissolved  like  the  melting  vapour.  "  How  should  she  presume  to  thi  nk  for 
herself;  how  didslie  ever  imagine  she  liad  the  power  to  open  up,  or  the 
privilege  to  enter  upou  a  new  world  ;  why  was  she  disturbed  by  elevating 
thoughts,  she  whose  soul  was  so  conscious  of  its  own  weakness  and  utter 
nothingn&ss?  The  very  wisli  to  serve  mankind,  aud  develope  herself  in 
unaccustomed  ways,  was  a  deadly  sui,  showing  the  secret  presumption  of 
the  heart,  and  the  pride  of  the  inteilect.  Oh,  no!  humility  and  gentle 
submission  were  her  element;  and  love  and  contrition,  not  bold  aspirings, 
her  duty;"  and  thus  is  she  in  all  probability,  sooner  or  later  absorbed  into  the 
Christian  ideal,  which  by  the  mesmerism  of  the  supernatural  fascinates 
all  those  who  lose  their  self  reliance.  For  the  power  exercised  by  any 
dogmatic  belief,  whose  essential  characteristic  ever  is,  that  it  reposes  on 
faith,  not  on  reason,  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  wan:  of  self-reliance  of 
an  individual  in  his  own  reason.  Those  who  propose  such  doctrines,  and 
those  who  receive  them,  alike  forget,  that  the  propositions  they  subscribe 
to  are  absolutely  impossible ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  faith,  not 
grounded  on  reason.  Individual  reason,  good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong,  is 
at  the  bottom  of  every  one's  nature,  and  a  man  or  woman's  religion,  right 
or  wrong,  must  always  be  their  own,  whether  they  will  or  not,  and  cannot 
be  that  of  any  other. 

Instead  of  urging  woman  onwards  on  the  untrodden  paths  of  now 
rirtue  and  enterprise,  Christianity  tends  greatly  to  keep  her  back,  in 
the  same  way  that  it  prevents  m(!n  in  general  from  reverencing  duly 
the  body.  If  the  salvation  of  her  soul  by  entertaining  certain  beliefs, 
and  educating  her  mind  and  her  life  on  certain  all-absorbing  feelings 
of  love,  purity,  and  devotion — if  this  be  the  one  grand  necessity  for  her, 
the  all-suflicient  crown  of  her  existence,  why  imperil  it  by  seeking  to 
develope  herself,  or  benefit  mankind  by  such  dangerou:-  paths,  as 
medicine;  or,  to  give  another  example  of  a  so-called  unteminine  pursuit, 
the  stage?  Ate  not  both  professions  more  or  less  degraded  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  and  shall  she  not  share  in  their  degradation?  are  they  not,  es- 
pecially for  woman,  scandalous,  if  not  unheard  of?  what  shall  she  gain 
oy  exposing  herself  to  all  the  trials,  temptations,  seductions,  and  ma- 
terialising influences  which  surround  tlii'm.  compared  to  the  one  thing 
needful,  she  endangers  by  the  attempt?  But  more  than  this,  does  not 
the  study  of  medicine,  besides  the  mysteries  of  the  body,  with  its  sexuali- 
ties,  its  putrescences,  all  of  those  subjects  from  which  her  uncultivated 
imagination  has  hitherto  shrunk  in  alarm  or  disgust,  does  it  not  necessi- 
tate an  acquaintance  with  the  various  habits  and  diseases,  brought  on 
by  every  vice,  every  sin  of  man  and  woman  ?  Must  not  the.  venereal 
and  genital  diseases  of  both  sexes  be  revealed  to  her  eye,  and  studied 
with  unavertcd  gaze  ?  Must  not  she  mix  and  converse  with  every  class 
of  humiin  beings,  with  the  debauchee  of  the  oue  sex,  and  the  prostitute 
♦f  her  own  ? 

Yes,  all  this  must  she  do,  and  far,  far  more  besides.  She  must  learn 
to  shrink  from  nothing,  and  from  no  human  being.  She  must  learn 
lo  regard  all  with  m  equal  love  and  rerurence,  totally  irrespective  oi 
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tt"\t  actions  ;  for  in  this  consists  the  true  character  of  the  physician  of 
tae  soul  or  the  body— not  to  hate  and  reproach  any,  but  to  love  and 
succour  all.  Does  the  true  physician  refuse  to  devote  equal  care  to  the 
worst  case  of  sm  or  disease,  as  io  the  least  ?  Nay,  he  loves  and  tends 
It,  even  the  more,  the  more  it  requires  his  love.  The  true  friend  of 
man  turns  the  same  face  of  benevolence  towards  all ;  towards  all  his 
endeavours  are  the  same;  namely,  to  beneQt  them  to  the  utmost  of  hi* 
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Kvury  human  life  tias  a  two-fold  aspect,  a  subjective  and  an  objectiv 
one.  The  Drst  is  the  view  it  presents  to  an  individual's  self ;  the  other, 
to  those  around  him.  In  order  that  we  may  have  a  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  any  individual,  we  must  enter  into  both  these  views.  Medicine, 
which  embraces  the  whole  physical  life  of  man  in  health  and  disease, 
ia  also  naturally  divided  into  tnese  two  parts,  both  of  which  are  equally 
necessary  to  render  the  science  complete.  One  part  of  the  knowledge 
of  an  individual's  physical  state,  is  to  be  got  by  the  observation  of  the 
Dhygician  ;  the  other  can  come  only  from  the  revelation  of  the  indi- 
fiduni  nunsoii. 

Now  in  the  lattw  (lart,  namely,  in  subjective  medicine,  the  science 
Fs  as  barren  and  incomplete,  as  was  that  of  religion  or  morality,  before 
men  began  to  think  for  themselves  on  these  matters.  Neither  in  medi- 
ral  works,  nor  elsewbcre,  have  we  anything  at  all  ap|iroachiug  to 
satisfactory  subjective  descriutions  of  disease.  Very  few  medical  men 
iiave  ever  thought  of  allowing  tncir  patients  to  speak  for  themselves  in 
their  reports  of  cases.  Intent  cbio'lv  on  arriving  at  physical  facts  and 
physical  conclusions,  tney  nave  paid  comparatively  slight  attention  to 
the  mental  state  of  the  patient,  which  forms  no  less  integral  a  part  of 
the  disease.  Thus,  in  questioning  a  patient,  they  strove  as  much  as 
possible  to  bring  him  to  the  physical  point,  checking  his  digressions, 
and  the  outpourings  of  his  suffering  heart.  It  is  tnis  wont  of  sym- 
pathy and  value  for  the  mental  part  of  the  disease,  and  the  mere  at- 
tention to  the  physical,  that  has  proved  one  of  the  chief  barriers  between 
medical  men  and  the  public.  But  it  is  no  less  the  physician's  duty  to 
embrace  in  his  reverence  and  scientific  attention  the  mental  element, 
taan  it  is  that  of  the  moralist  to  embrace  the  physical.  Both  have 
Buffered  equally  from  the  omission,  and  such  a  division  of  labour  in  so 
indissoluble  a  compound  as  man,  cannot  but  lead  to  the  most  imperfect 
results. 

Every  one  must  have  felt,  in  reading  medical  works,  the  dull  and 
mechanical  tone,  which  the  want  of  the  subjective  clement  imparts. 
Instead  of  the  intense  glow  of  life  and  individuality,  with  which  each 
Btnmps  bis  own  soul's  or  body's  tragedy,  in  a  personal  narrative,  we 
have  all  pruacd  do^'n  to  a  sober  routine  list  of  fo^te  an-l  symptoms. 
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eridently  not  designed  to  interest  men  geuorally,  but  merely  the  sc!«a- 
tinc  few.  How  many  are  cheated  by  such  a  method  !  The  patien*  is 
deprived  of  the  appeasing  of  that  yearning  demand  for  sympathy,  wnicu 
dwells  in  every  human  bosom,  and  which,  though  it  has  not  yet  been 
fully  awakened  for  physical,  as  it  has  been  for  moral  woes,  surges  in  tha 
tireast  of  every  sufferer  with  an  agony  that  increases  by  resistance,  and 
will  yet  overwhelm  the  world.  Who  can  bear  to  have  merely  a  calrii 
and  dispassionately  scientific  view  taken  of  his  fate  or  of  his  woes,  whicia 
to  him  are  in  themselves  an  infinite  world?  But  society,  too,  lose  as 
greatly  as  tl;<?  patient.  Not  only  do  they  forfeit  the  valuable  lesson  ot 
experience,  and  the  deep  impression  for  good,  which  no  dull  routine 
description  that  does  not  reach  the  heart,  can  excite,  but  they  lose  the 
power  of  giving  sympathy  and  consolation,  as  blessed  as  the  receiving ; 
for  we  cannot  sympathise  with  that  which  we  do  not  intimately  under- 
stand. And  the  physician  himself,  and  science,  lose  in  as  great  a  degree, 
not  only  by  the  blunting  of  the  feelings  caused  by  mechanical  views  of 
living  and  thinking  beings,  but  also  in  their  insight  into  the  psi/choloyy 
of  health  and  disease,  which  is  as  valuable  a  part  of  medical  knowledge, 
as  any  other,  and  as  important  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
disease,  and  the  advancement  of  health.  Every  physical  state  has  its 
peculiar  mental  one,  and  to  discover  what  this  is,  and  what  inOuence  on 
the  mind  all  bodily  states,  from  so-called  perfect  health,  to  hypochondria, 
insanity,  delirium,  or  death,  is  a  most  essential  branch  _of  medical  science. 
'I  his  psychology  of  health  and  disease  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  the  study 
ot  every  individual'i  mind  compared  with  his  bodily  condition,  and  a  fuU 
knowledge  of  this  is  tu  be  arrived  at  only  by  his  own  revelations.  We 
want  a  whole  man  to  know  and  sympathise  with,  not  merely  a  body  or  a 
Eonl. 

How  few  subjective  records  of  physical  life  are  to  be  found  in  history . 
Among  the  numerous  autobiographies  that  have  been  written  by  so  many 
nobk  human  beings,  who  has  given  to  us  any  but  the  most  meagre  de- 
tails of  his  physical  life,  even  though  its  history  may  have  been  the  most 
extraordinary,  the  most  sadly  eventful  of  the  twin  parts  of  his  nature? 
Hence  do  all  these  men  present  to  us  most  imperfect  pictures.  Thrcugh 
dll  the  tissue  of  their  lives  we  know  not  what  physical  threads  have  been 
interwoven,  and  therefore  we  can  pass  no  satisfactory  judgment  on  ';hem- 
selves  or  their  actions.  But  how  immensely  does  the  world  lose  by  not 
having  the  fruits  of  their  physical  as  well  as  their  moral  experiences ! 
Had  their  penetrating  minds  been  as  keenly  directed  to  the  physical 
goods  and  evils  they  encountered,  as  to  the  mental  ones  ;  had  they  used, 
each  in  his  own  case,  tlie  subtle  insight  which  personal  experience  alone 
gives,  would  the  world  have  been  in  so  wretched  a  physical  state  as  it  still  is, 
with  so  low  a  physical  standard,  that  health  is  not  health,  and  that  there 
is  a  skeleton  in  every  house,  and  a  disease,  secret  or  open,  gnawmg  at  the 
vitals  of  almost  every  one  of  us!  Would  we  be  still  stumbling  on  from 
age  to  age  in  the  same  erroneous  tracks,  and  falling  one  after  the  other 
'ike  sheep,  into  the  same  physical  pit-falls? 

If  it  be  impossible  to  build  a  moral  world  out  of  objective  reasoniDB 
alone,  it  is  no  less  vain  to  seek  to  build  a  physical  one  with  thase  poor 
materials. 
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II  w       ^  ^  physical  criticism  on  men  of  past  ages,  we  must  sav, 

We  have  not  the  elements  for  it ;  we  know  them  not,  they  knew  noi  them - 
selres,  and  their  physical  motive  influences  escaped  their  consciousness." 
bhall  we  be  content  to  remain  in  the  same  undeveloped  unconscious  state : 
shall  we  continue  still  to  view  ourselves  and  our  neighbours  with  a 
spiritual  eye  only,  and  thus  for  ever  remain  hidden  from  ourselves  and 
from  them  ?  If  we  will  not  remain  thus  ignorant,  we  must  imbue  oui 
minds  equally  with  pliysical  knowledge ;  we  must  study  the  language  oi 
the  body,  a  language  not  confined  to  an  age  or  a  nation,  but  wide  and 
aniversal  as  humanity,  in  order  that  we  may  attain  to  a  hieherseif- 
Bonscio'Lsness,  and  be  abln  in  interpret  ourselves  an-l  romprehend  other* 
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lazsE  form  the  two  great  divisions  of  human  existence.  Tliey  are 
the  sums  of  the  various  forces  which  are  at  work  within  us.  The  on, 
is  the  result  of  all  the  constructive,  the  other  of  the  destructive  procesees. 
In  man's  body  the  two  several  proce-ises  of  reparation  and  destruction, 
of  life  and  death,  go  on  together  thmughout  the  whole  of  his  existence. 
If  it  can  be  said  of  him  that  he  i.s  living  at  any  moment,  it  may  be  no 
less  truly  said  of  him  that  he  is  dying;  for  it  is  only  through  constant 
death  that  we  live  ;  through  constant  waste  ol  tir'sues  that  our  forces 
are  supplied.  Thus  we  see  that  even  of  life,  death  forms  an  integral 
part :  that  the  procesees  of  destruction  are  equally  necessary  and  equally 
valuable  to  man,  with  those  of  construction.  If  the  destructive  processes 
be  impeded  at  au.y  moment,  disease  is  just  as  certainly  produced  as  if 
the  others  be  impeded. 

But  there  is  always  an  exact  analogy  between  the  body  and  the  mind. 
There  is  no  bodily  truth,  which  is  not  represented  by  a  spiritual  one; 
no  physical  law,  which  is  not  reflecto  1  in  a  moral  law:  as  there  is  no 
change  in  the  mind  without  an  exactly  corresponding  change  in  the 
brain.  Therefo  e  in  the  moral  world  also,  we  find  the  same  powers  of 
construction  and  destruction  balancing  each  other.  These  are  known 
under  the  names  of  belief  and  scepticir.ni.  Like  the  parallel  powers  in 
the  body,  these  different  kinds  of  moral  processes  are  equally  necessary, 
equally  valuable.  If  the  powers  of  scepticism  have  not  their  full  and 
natural  scope,  if  their  healthy  destructive  proc  esses  be  arrested,  man 
must  sulTer  just  as  certainly  as  if  the  powers  of  belief  were  impeded- 
Death  and  scepticism  are  just  as  essential  and  as  much  to  be  reverenced, 
as  life  and  belief. 

In  the  body,  every  particle  dies  in  the  very  act  of  living ;  and  so  does 
t  truth,  as  soon  as  it  is  conceived,  become  a  falsehood.  It  has  been 
acutely,  said  that  nothing  but  what  is  new  is  true ;  and  every  new  truth 
must  to  the  old  be  false  and  destructive. 

Nothing  can  bo  erected  by  one  process  in  the  body,  which  will  not  he 
destroyed  by  another  ;  ami  so  nothing  can  be  erected  by  one  part  of  man's 
mind  winch  another  will  not  overthrow.  Nothing  can  be  allirnicd  wUicn 
cannot  be  denied ;  nothing  bclioved  which  cannot  be  disbelieved.  There 
is  a  destructive  and  sceptical  tendency  in  man's  mind,  fust  as  infinito. 
hist  a.s  insatiable,  as  a  con-tructive  and  believing  one. 
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As  death  springs  from  life,  so  does  life  ever  arise  from  death.  Ai 
denial  is  evolved  -rom  affirmation,  so  does  new  belief  ever  arise  froir 
sce,,ticism.  Had  there  been  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  settled  truths, 
by  which  men  could  abide,  the  infinity  of  nature  would  not  have  been 
recognised;  but  scepticism  forever  prevents  the  possibility  of  limitin. 
her  domains.  Scepticism  or  destructiveness  is  therefore  the  grand  power, 
which  nature  has  given  to  enable  us  ever  to  preserve  the  sense  of  infinity. 
Willie  life  gathers  together,  defines,  and  bends  to  its  will  the  elements  of 
our  being,  death  constantly  strives  to  disperse  and  restore  them  to  their 
former  freedom.  It  is  good  for  a  man  that  life  shall  at  one  time  prevail ; 
It  IS  no  less  good  for  him  that  death  shall  at  another  time  prevail. 

One  part  of  man  strives  powerfully  and  victoriously  for  life  and  bel  ef ; 
another  as  powerfully  and  as  victoriously  for  death  aiid  denial  But  as 
they  not  only  alternate  with  each  other,  but  go  on  simultaneously  during 
the  whole  course  of  existence;  therefore  in  our  moral  nature  are  truth 
iind  falsehood,  belief  and  ecepticism,  necessarily  going  on  together, 
whether  we  recognise  this  or  not.  To  constitute  a  weil-balance.t''mind, 
the  destructive  and  sceptical  workings  niu>t  keep  pace  with  the  construc- 
tive ones.  If  the  former  processes  are  interfered  with,  or  not  sufficiently 
called  into  play,  the  mind  will  become  diseased.  Again,  if  the  believing 
and  constructive  part  of  the  mind  have  not  equal  scope,  disease  will 
likewise  be  pr'^duced.  The  equal  claims  and  necessities  for  both  should 
be  recognisea  by  us. 

But  hitherto  this  has  been  little  the  case.  Instead  of  feeling  the 
equal  value  of  these  two  sides  of  our  nature;  instead  of  paying  equal 
reverence  to  the  destructive  side,  we  have  striven  as  much  as  possible  to 
bids  it  from  our  thoughts  and  sympathies.  We  have  averted  our  faces 
from  death  and  scepticism,  forgetting  that  these  are  as  inevitable,  and, 
therefore,  as  beautiful  parts  of  our  being  as  life  and  belief.  Until  igno- 
rance, error,  and  fiuiteness,  are  banished  from  the  world ;  until  life 
stands  by  itself  and  is  not  ireeparably  linked  with  death,  throughout  our 
whole  existence  ;  until,  in  short,  man  have  a  totally  diflerent  nature  from 
what  he  has,  so  long  will  every  thought,  every  feeling,  every  moral  and 
physical  act  have  its  necessary  amount  of  sin,  destruction,  or  imper- 
fection. Since  this  is  so,  if  we  avert  our  faces  from  sin,  destruction,  and 
death,  we  can  know  but  litile  of  man  ;  we  can  see  but  the  one  half  of  hii 
being,  and  our  knowledge  of  that  will  be  radically  defective.  Man's 
wishes  and  thoughts  must  be  in  harmony  with  his  nature  or  he  will  surely 
suffer.  If  We  wish  to  exclude  death  from  our  thoughis  ;  if  we  wish  to 
have  absolute  life,  absolute  virtue,  or  absolute  belief,  at  every  point  nature 
vill  rise  in  arms  against  us.  Death  will  overwhelm  iis  with  anguish  and 
disappointment;  sin,  the  ineviiable,  will  blind  us,  clinging  to  our  heart- 
Urint's,  and  clogging  our  every  thought :  scepticism,  the  infinite,  the 
inexorable,  will  c^rush  to  pieces  our  flimsy  beliefs,  and  fill  our  bosoms  with 
terror  and  dismay.  If  wo  refuse  to  recognise  them  ;  if  wo  hate  the  idea 
of  death  or  scepticism,  and  do  not  acknowledge  their  equal  powt- rs  ;  il 
we  impede  their  licaltliy  destructive  actions,  disease  and  misery  will 
most  certainly  result.  But  if  on  the  contrary  we  acknowledge  tli(  D 
natural  beauty ;  if  we  study  them  and  learn  to  take  delijilit  in  their 
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eoatomplatlon,  wo  shall  soon  perceive,  that  the  powers  we  shunued  are 
•n  reality  our  glorious  prinleges,  and  thai  without  them  our  ^^^^  J'^^ 
shorn  of  its  sublimity/  It  isl^niy  by  embracing  them  that  we  shall  oe 
n  harmony  with  nature,  and  attain  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  our  mys- 
ieriuus  being.    The  weapons  of  destruction,  will  be  to  those  who  reve- 
reiice,  and  learn  to  use  them,  most  powerful  for  the  service  of  mankind 
Scepticism  and  all  the  destructive  forces  are  not  toys  for  the  young  mmd 
to  play  with,  till  it  obtains  a  settled  faith— but  glorious  privileges  to 
be  carried  with  us,  and  constantly  exercised  for  know^e.ige  and  lor  iin- 
prcvemeut  throughout  life;    acting  in  continual  harmony  with  the 
wustructive  powers.    The  individual  or  the  society  who  fear  secpticism 
or  natural  death,  must  live  in  constant  discord  and  aiiianoinsm  witli 
nature;  and  will  not  be  at  peace  till  they  have  embraced  them  in 
their  sympathies.     There  are  few  things,  from  which  we  have  suf- 
fered, aud  still  suffer  more,  than  from  this  grand  error ;   even  at  the 
present  day,  scepticism   and  death,  along  with  all  the  destructive 
forces,  are  subjects  from  which  the  mass  of  men  shrink,  bcepticisra, 
that  transcendent  power,  has  become  a  sort  of  watchword  to  thtir  ears, 
the  very  sound  of  which  torments,  if  it  does  not  horrify  them  ;  and  in- 
deed it,  like  death,  will  remain  a  horror,  till  it  be  recognised  as  a  bless- 
ine  and  delight, 

\V  itb  regard  to  death,  as  well  as  its  ministers,  man  is  in  the  most  un- 
happy antagonism  with  Mature.  He  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  death  on 
every  side.  Although  he  cannot  but  admit  physical  death,  when  it  is 
brought  before  his  eyes  with  the  certainty  of  physical  demonstration,  yet 
he  claims  for  his  soul  or  spiritual  part  complete  immunity  from  the 
common  lot,  and  by  so  doing  utterly  subverts  tlie  harmony  of  nature.  He 
will  not  bear  to  have  it  said,  that  the  soul  and  the  body  are  inseparably 
linked  in  their  destinies,  and  yet  this  is  a  fact  so  certain,  that  nature 
challenges  it  as  an  axiom  in  all  our  reasonings. 

It  is  true  that  matter  never  dies,  nor  loses  any  of  its  properties,  but 
it  changes  its  combinations,  which  do  not  retain  their  identity.  By 
gaining  more  and  more  insight  into  the  wondrous  processes  of  material  and 
spiritual  development  and  change,  never  for  a  moment  attempting  to 
separate  where  nature  has  joined — by  following  the  universal  laws  of 
induction  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  in  all  otliers,  we  may  hope  to 
discover  our  true  relation  to  the  infinite  on  the  destructive  side  of  life 
as  on  others,  but  by  no  other  method  is  it  possible.  Too  long 
have  these  subjects  been  withdrawn  from  science  and  the  common 
Bense  of  man,  and  given  over  to  the  mere  assertions  of  authority 
and  self-styled  instinct ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  have 
remained  a  dead  unproductive  theme  amid  the  living  and  expanding 
sciences  around.  The  voices  of  men  are  silent  on  these  great  subjects  oi 
the  futurity  of  the  individual  and  the  race;  no  one  likes  to  speak  of  them, 
except  those  whose  opinions  on  the  infinite  are  so  well  known,  and  so 
little  grounded  on  reason,  or  any  satisfactory  principles,  that  their  words 
fall  dull  and  powerless  on  our  ears.  Meanwhile,  Life  and  Death — the  two 
indefinable  mysteries,  the  beautiful  twin  brothers  of  eternity-  move  on 
llirough  the  universe,  >n  perfect  and  loving  harmony  and  mutual  under- 
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Standing,  heedless  of  our  theories,  and  insrnitahie  to  the  prpjudiced  eve 
All  gaze  on  the  one,  all  knees  bend  b.-fore  hi,n,  but  th.-  other  is  despised 
and  rrviled  ;  we  loathe  him,  we  shrinlj  from  liim,  as  from  pollution.  We 
00  not  seek  to  know  his  laws,  we  do  not  wish  even  to  look  upon  his  face 
But  by  this  we  lose  iran.ensely  in  knowledge,  power,  and  hyppiness 

1  here  IS  no  greater  loss  to  mankind  at  pres.  ut,  no  greater  waste  of 
treasures  unpurchaseable  by  gold,  than  the  way  in  which  our  bodi,'s  are 
disposed  of  after  death.    Instead  of  every  on.  of  us  having  tlu-  utmost 
reverence  paid  us,  having  every  part  of  u.  analysed  and  atipude  i  to  in 
aeatn  as  in  hte,  with  as  persevering  cure  and  devotion  ;  being  neglected  in 
EG  scrutiny  which  science  can  devise,  as  a  means  of  approaching  nearer 
to  tlie  mystery  of  our  peculiar  being,  and  of  general  humanity  ;  instead 
ot  all  this,  we  are  stunned  as  a  pestilence,  our  d.  arest  frh  nds  fear  to 
look  on  us,  and  shrink  from  mentioning  even  our  names  ;  and  our  " 
valuable  remains,  instead  of  still  in  death  blessing  their  companion^  who 
remain  behind,  in  a  manner,  in  which  they  could  not,  while  living  are 
huddled  out  ot  sight,  and  consigned  to  the  thankless  worms  Death 
was  intended  by  nature  as  the  grand  key  to  the  meaning  of  life  bv 
which  alone  man  could  arrive  at  her  secrets  ;  but  this  priceless  boon  w'p 
wantonly  cast  away.    Nay,  so  far  are  we  from  eagerly  .-eeking  to  avail 
ourselves  of  this  privilege,  that  we  shrink  Trom  the  very  idea  of  using  it 
borne  few  years  ago,  there  was  so  great  a  prejudice  agaiust  the  dissection 
ot  human  bodies,  that  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  punishments 
for  the  criminal,  that  his  should  be  so  treated.    And  even  yet  the  preju- 
dice against  the  examination  of  the  dead  pervades  all  ranks  of  society 
The  dissecting  room  is  viewed  with  a  kind  of  horror  and  disgust;  it  is 
thought  about  the  last  degradation  for  a  human  being  to  be  brought 
there.    None  are  dissected  except  the  friendless  ones,  who  die  in  the  hos- 
pitals and  poorhouses,  and  wljoce  latter  hours  are  often  embittered  by 
the  knowlege  of  the  fate  which  awaits  them.    Their  relations,  if  they 
know  of  their  death,  are  too  poor  to  bury  them,  and  can  but  lament  over 
the  miserable  alternaiive.    But  even  to  obtain  an  examination  of  the 
body  after  death,  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  fatal  disease,  is  no  easy 
or  pleasant  task  for  the  physician  ;  often  it  is  absolutely  impossible. 
The  mistaken  friends  will  not  hear  of  such  a  thing,  and  view  with  a  kind 
of  horror  the  physician  who  makes  the  proposal.    Matters  are  not  quite 
so  bad  among  the  richer  classes ;  but  among  the  less  educated  they  are 
most  painful  to  all  parties.     How  well  do  I  remember  the  sickening 
feelings  of  degradation  1  had  when  living  in  hospital,  where  our  exami- 
nations of  the  dead  bodies,  far  from  being  sympathised  ia  by  the  heart- 
felt interest  i.l  ti'ie  patients  and  their  friends,  were  viewed  with  loathing 
and  horror  ;  ourselves  regarded  at  times  as  butchers,  and  every  attempt 
made  to  bailie  our  laudable  emliMvours.   The  patients  were  afraid  of  dying 
in  hospital,  and  would  sometimes  cause  themselves  to  be  carried  off,  wheu 
nearly  at  the  last  gasp,  to  escape  those  whom  they  regarded  as  the  sworn 
foes  to  the  decency  of  death.    No  provision  had  been  made  to  allow  of 
the  exaniinalion  of  tlie  dead,  and  therefore  it  was  done  clandestinely  by 
the  physicians  and  studeuts  .  and  at  every  death  there  was  a  series  ol 
•tratajrrms  between  the  doctors  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  friends  of  the 
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..laceased  on  the  other,  to  effect  or  prevent  the  examination.  At  these 
itnost  indecent  and  degrading  scenes  the  deep  glow  of  sorrow  and  iudig 
nation  entered  my  heart.  What  then,  are  we  to  be  considered  butchers 
for  doing  what  love  and  duty  enjoin  upon  us?  Shall  the  sympathies  of 
men  .brink  from  us  because  we  take  the  necessary  mode  to  serve  them  ' 
Shall  the  cause  of  mankind  suffer,  and  all  of  us  be  alike  degraded  by 
these  most  sinful  impediments,  thrown  in  the  way  of  our  religion  3nd 
our  science?  Who  will  submit  to  wrongful  degra<{ati.)n  ? 

Bst  if  we  find  these  unhappy  prejudices  so  dommant  among  the  poorei, 
classes,  it  is  because  the  rich  and  better  educated  entertain  them  also, 
in  these  classes  also,  how  often  do  the  thoughts  of  friends  shrink  from 
the  examination,  which  in  every  case  should  be  made.  Are  the  ways  of 
death  so  easy,  that  in  any  case  we  can  afford  to  pass  tncm  oy  without 
ithe  profoundest  consideration?  But  it  is  not  merely  to  discover  the 
1  nature  of  the  fatal  disease,  that  our  bodies  claim  the  attention  of  man 
after  death. 

No  human  being,  man,  woman,  nor  child,  should  die,  without  being 
dissected  in  their  every  nerve  and  fibre,  as  carefully,  as  minutely,  as  re- 
verentially, as  love  and  science  can  suggest.  To  squander  such  glorioui 
subjects  tor  our  contemplation,  the  most  perfect  types  of  material  organ- 
ization, on  the  grave,  is  the  greatest  and  most  wanton  waste  that  is 
now  committed  by  man.  At  present  the  supply  of  human  remains,  is  in 
this  country  too  scanty,  even  (or  the  instruction  of  the  medical  profession  , 

1  when  every  educated  human  being,  man  and  womau  alike,  shall  study 

'  anatomy,  as  one  of  their  chief  duties  and  privileges,  we  shall  learn  better 
the  uses  of  universal  death.    Human  auatomy  and  physiology  are  the 

■  key-stones  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  without  them  all  attempts  to  in- 
terest man  or  woman  in  the  latter — to  make  them  comprehend  them,  or 
their  own  relation  to  the  material  universe,  are  utterly  vain  and  imprac- 
ticable.   He  that  does  not  know  anatomy,  can  have  but  a  skin-deep 

'  knowledge  of  man.    Therefore,  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  live  a 

:  good  or  true  life  without  self-knowledge,  every  one  should  study  anatomy 
He  or  she  who  does  not,  sins  ;  and  any  one  who  throws  impediments  in 
the  way  of  our  obtaining  this  indispensable  knowledge,  also  sins.  Instead 
of  shrinking  from  this  necessary  path  of  duty,  we  should  account  it  a 

;  great  privilege.  Has  any  one  so  little  love  for  man,  so  little  reverence 
for  truth,  that  he  would  pot  consent,  or  rather  earnestly  desire,  that  men 

•  should  not  nt-glect  him  after  death  ;  that  he  should  be  able  even  in  deaih 
to  serve  them,  after  denth  s  own  incomparable  manner  ;  that  ni  dratli  as 
in  life  he  should  be  judged  of,  and  thus  a  wider  and  deeper  revelation  ol 
his  being,  obtained!  He  who  is  not  dissected  after  death,  has  an  imper- 
fect fate,  and  must  so  far  remain  unknown  to  us.  Not  only  this,  but  lie 
in  this  particular,  does  less  good  to  his  kind,  and  therefore  less  deserves 
their  gratitude  than  ho  who  is.  Until  the  educated  classes  feel  deeply 
these  things,  and  bring  themselves  and  the  medical  profession  into  har- 
mony, by  being  every  one  in  his  heart  and  sympathies,  no  less  than  in 
his  knowledge,  a  physicist,  how  can  we  expect  that  our  pnorcr  neighbours 

'  will  view  these  matters  aright?  How  many  sore  feelings,  how  much 
anguish  to  patients,  friends,  and  physician ;  how  much  degradation  to  al/ 

>  will  he  spared,  when  we  attain  to  truer  ideas  of  life  and  death' 
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l.AciaE  towus  are  tho  grand  arena  of  disease  of  all  descriptions-    It  is  in 
tliem  that  tho  various  causes  of  bodily  suffering,  both  physical  and  moral, 
operate  most  powerfully,  and  produce  their  most  fearful  results.    It  is  to 
them,  therefore,  that  the  physical  reformer  must  chiefly  direct  his  atten- 
tion;  it  is  their  evils  that  most  urgently  claim  the  sympathy  and  pity  of 
every  feeling  heart.    What  a  ditlereuce  is  there  between  the  physical 
state  of  town  and  country .'    In  tlie  vigourous  rustic,  where  the  rural 
population  are  not  sunk  in  poverty,  we  see  health  glowing  in  every  fea- 
ture ;  we  can  note  the  action  of  pure  air  and  bracing  exercise  in  bis 
ruddy  cheek  and  stalwart  frame,  and  delight  in  the  joyous  hilarity  of  his 
ready  laugh,  the  sign  of  an  exuberance  of  health.    But  how  sad  a  con- 
trast does  the  townsman  present?    Even  in  the  appearance  of  tho  richer 
classes,  when  we  enter  a  town,  we  may  observe  a  wide  difference  from 
their  country  neighbours  of  the  same  rank.    The  pale  cheeks  of  the 
young  ladies  tell  of  late  hours,  lives  spent  within  doors  in  reading,  work- 
ing, or  exchanging  visits,  or  of  exercise  limited  to  a  saunter  along  a 
fashionable  street.    In  the  young  men  too,  how  constantly  do  we  observe 
the  signs  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  town's  influence.    Here  we  pass  the 
student,  whose  sallow  complexion,  quickened  pace,  and  absorbed  expression, 
show  how  much  his  body  and  external  senses  are  neglected  for  his  more 
cherished  pursuits ;  there  the  pleasure-hunter,  whose  jaded  looks  let  us 
guess  the  nature  of  his  nocturnal  dissipation.    Scarcely  even  the  health- 
iest among  them,  but  presents  some  indication  to  the  instructed  eye,  of 
the  infinity  of  noxious  and  weakening  influences  of  the  dty. 

But  let  us  quit  the  better  streets,  and  wander  thri.ugh  the  quarters 
occupied  by  the  poor.  Let  us  penetrate  to  the  core  of  the  crowded  city 
and  view  the  corruption  which  harbors  there.  In  this  part,  the  most 
sadly  interesting  of  all  to  the  sympathising  eye,  where  my  feet  have  often 
lingered  and  my  heart  saddened  and  burned  within  me,  the  rich  man  is 
rarely  to  be  seen  ;  it  is  separated  from  the  haunts  of  the  more  fortunate 
by  a  broader  line  of  demarcation  than  that  which  severs  land  from  land, 
or  sea  from  sea. 

What  a  scene  of  woes  too  deep  for  tears,  does  the  poor's  quarter  pre- 
nentl    Little  childrou  with  pale  sickly  faces,  blear-eyed,  covered  with 
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aerupiions,  with  rickety  Umbs,  and  scrofula  written  in  every  feature, 
P playing  about  among  the  gutters,  if  such  beings  can  be  said  to  play  at 
lall !  Men  and  women,  still  pale,  and  all  prematurely  old  and  haggard, 
•with  the  furrows  of  care  ploughed  deep  in  their  brows,  and  a  common 

•  expression  of  despondence  and  anxiety.  Here  we  see  the  deep  yellow  hue 
of  incurable  liver  disease,  brought  on  probably  by  intemperate  habits  ; 
there  the  puffy  watery  face  that  tells  of  the  kidueys  degenerated  irom 

;]similar  causes ;  next  the  hollow  ghastly  visage  of  the  consumptive,  the 
labouring  chest  of  the  asthmatic,  or  the  defaced  features  ot  the  unhappj 
^victim  of  iyphilis.    Wherever  we  go,  care,  squalidnesB,  and  disease, 
:  meet  our  eyec.  . 

From  such  a  scene,  let  us  go  with  what  appetites  we  may,  to  admire 
the  beauties  of  the  city,  the  works  of  art,  magnificent  buildings,  gardens, 
land  institutions,  of  which  the  wealthier  citizen  is  so  proud.    Alas  !  how 
I  little  compensation  can  these  offer  for  the  human  ruins  we  have  been  cou- 
;>  templating !    The  splendid  edifices  and  luxuriant  gardens,  where  the 
happier  children  of  the  rich  are  fenced  from  all  harm,  and  allowed  to 

-  grow  up  in  the  sunshine,  like  the  young  fiowers,  contrast  too  painfully 
;  with  the  narrow  filthv  streets,  dilapidated  houses,  and  s-crofulous  features 

of  the  unfortunate  little  ones,  whose  playground  is  the  kennel  and  crowded 

•  thoroughfare,  fraught  with  so  many  dangers. 

Can  we  be  contented  with  bestowing  our  thoughts  and  our  expendi- 
!■  ture  in  beautifying  the  more  fortunate  parts  ot  our  cities,  in  erecting 

-  monuments  to  the  dead,  and  grand  buildings  for  the  wonder  and  admira- 
:  tion  of  the  stranger,  while  we  thus  neglect  our  poorer  living  brethren  ? 

Shall  we  take  pride  and  glory  in  our  towns,  in  whose  secret  recesses, 
I  which  the  stranger  cares  not  to  see,  and  which  the  citizen  avoids  as  an 
eye-sore  and  focus  of  infection,  corruption  riots  at  its  pleasure  ?  One 
town  vies  with  another  in  its  beauties,  natural  and  artificial,  but  does 
any  fully  feel  the  noble  aspiration  to  excel,  not  in  architectural  beauties 
.  alone,  but  in  the  dutiful  and  loving  provision  made  for  the  physical  well- 
being  of  all  its  citizens  ?    Should  we  not  earnestly  feel  the  desire  to  be 
.  able  to  pass  ourselves  and  to  conduct  the  stranger,  not  through  magui- 

-  ficent  squares  or  splendid  streets  alone,  but  through  every  part,  every 
lane  and  alley,  and  to  feel  that  there  is  none  we  are  ashamed  to  meet, 
none  which  our  brotherly  sympathies  have  not  enttred,  and  invested 

1  with  a  peculiar  and  equal  beauty  ? 

How  very  far  are  we  at  present  from  so  blessed  a  condition!  There  is 
r  not  a  large  f'—n  in  the  country  which  is  not  a  disgrace  to  our  nation ; 

not  one  whici  does  not  cry  out  to  heaven  against  ui.  There  is  not  one 
:  which  is  even  moderately  healthy  ;  not  one  which  is  not  hideously  dis- 
eased. If  men  had  given  to  their  own  bodies,  or  to  the  bodies  of  their 
fellow  beings,  the  thousandth  part  of  the  devoted  attention  and  enthusi- 
asm they  have  given  to  their  seuls,  shouhl  we  have  come  to  this  1 

Our  ancestors  knew  little  about  the  laws  of  health.    They  built  their 

-  streets  narrow,  their  chambers  small ;  they  huddled  their  buildings  as 

•  closely  together  as  possible,  leaving  few  if  any  open  spaces,  either  as 

•  wjuaces  or  gardens,  which  are  the  lungs  ol  3  la' go  town  without  which 
1  it  must  languish  and  suliocate. 
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Our  better  informed  generation  builds  in  a  more  healthy  manner, 
although  among  us  too,  there  is  often  little  or  no  provision  made  for  free 
air,  but  our  improvements  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  quarters  ol 
the  rich.  The  poor  succeed  to  the  houses  we  have  long  aban  loned,  wiiich 
are  now,  besides  their  radical  defects,  rendered  ten  times  as  unhealthy 
by  their  old  age,  the  surrounding  extension  of  the  city,  and  their  over- 
crowded population.  Hence  these  quarters  are  the  focus  of  disease  ;  no 
one  abides  in  them  for  any  time  without  being  destroyed  physically  and 
morally;  the  unhappy  children,  if  not  cut  ofT,  as  the  great  majority  of 
them  are,  during  the  first  few  years  of  life,  grow  up  pale,  weak,  vicious, 
criminal  ;  the  healthiest  stock  becomes  in  a  few  generations  extinct,  and 
the  vacuum  thus  created  is  filled  by  new  healthy  victims,  who  are  soon 
brought  through  the  tedious  chronic  processes  of  destruct;ion  to  a  similar 
end;  syphilis  and  typhus  have  it  here  all  to  themselves,  and  spread  from 
hence  over  the  whole  city. 

What  avail  all  the  exliortations  of  the  preacher,  or  of  the  moralist ;  what 
our  penal  codes  and  our  hospitals,  while  these  things  remain  so?  If  the 
town  be  itself  diseased,  nothing  which  lives  in  it  will  be  healthy.  Wiii 
all  the  prayers  ever  poured  out  under  the  skies  widen  these  streets  ot»« 
inch  1  will  all  the  penal  codes,  an  tue  meaicines  ttiat  are,  or  shall  be  known 
to  man,  make  up  for  the  want  of  the  air  of  heaven?  It  is  good  to  bind 
up  the  bleeding  heart,  to  console  the  sufferer ;  it  is  good  to  cure  disease, 
when  a  cure  is  possible,  but  it  is  better  that  the  suffering  or  disease  should 
never  have  existed. 

What  then  can  we  do  to  remedy  this  hideous  blot  on  our  civilisation, 
to  restore  to  healtji  our  great  towns,  and  thus  be  able  to  enjoy  the  free  :om 
of  our  cities,  and  inspire  tlie  fresh  air  ourselves  without  the  remorseful 
consciousness,  that  our  neighbours  are  gasping,  languishing,  and  dying, 
for  the  want  of  it?  For  it  is  pure  air  which  our  large  cities  tspecially 
require;  it  is  the  want  of  that,  which  most  of  all  destroys  them,  and 
the  admission  of  it  to  every  part  is  the  grand  problem  of  the  physical 
reformer.  No  other  immediate  cause  of  disease,  among  the  innumerable 
host  which  operate  in  large  cities,  is  at  the  present  day  nearly  so  impor- 
tant. Others  may  more  attract  our  attention  and  are  better  recognised, 
because  they  are  more  palpable ;  but  this  invisible  agent.,  with  its  insi- 
dious chemiatry,  saps  the  foundations  of  our  being,  while  it  eludes  our 
observation.  In  its  subtle  menstruum  how  many  poisons  enter  into  our 
frames?  Every  infection,  noxious  exhalation,  and  destroying  product  of 
destruction,  by  its  agency  penetrates  to  our  inmost  bosoms,  and  taints  us 
at  the  core. 

No  living  thing,  plant,  animal,  or  human  being,  can  live  in  a  tainted 
atmosphere,  or  can  have  health  or  enjoyment,  unless  pure  air  and  sun- 
shine have  free  admission  to  it.  Hence  the  stunted  diseased  state  of  the 
Kcatiered  trees  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  city.  Do  wc  think  that  a  man 
can  flourish,  where  a  plant  languishes?  But  even  these  plants  have 
many  advantajrcs  over  the  poor  man.  They  live  at  least  in  the  open  air 
so  !ir'  to  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  possible  from  the  atmosphere,  impure 
as  it  is;  while  he  is  confined  to  the  house,  nearly  the  whole  of  his  exts- 
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tence,  toiling  in  musty,  airless  rooms,  where  the  sunshine,  almost  as  ne- 
cessary as  pure  air  for  the  health,  never  penetrates. 

To  remedy  these  immense  evils  a  radical  change  will  be  needed  in  the 
construction  of  our  large  towns,  and  in  the  habits  of  the  citizens.  Every 
care  that  enlightenment  and  philanthrophy  can  suggest,  should  be  expended 
m  the  remodeling  of  our  old  towns  and  poors'  quarters.  No  new  street 
should  be  allowed  to  be  built  in  a  large  city,  of  less  than  a  certain  width, 
in  proportion  to  the  supply  of  fresh  air  ;  and  in  those  which  have  been 
bequeathed  us  by  our  ancestors,  we  should  never  rest  till  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  altering  them  to  a  healthy  standard.  But  there  is  nothing 
perhaps  of  so  much  importance,  or  which  is  so  totally  neglected  in  the 
•poorer  districts,  as  that  open  spaces  should  be  left  at  intervals,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  crowded  parts,  to  serve  as  reservoirs  of  fresh  air.  These 
small  parks  should  be  simply  covered  with  grass,  with  a  few  trees  here 
and  there,  whose  healthy  effect  in  decarbonising  the  atmosphere  is  shown 
by  science;  and  whose  flourishing  condition  would  be  a  test  of  the  salu- 
brity of  the  air  around.  Unfenced  by  envious  railings,  they  should  be 
■freely  open  to  all.  Although  all  the  community,  young  and  old,  would 
benefit  by  such  spaces,  yet  to  none  would  they  be  so  great  a  boon,  nay, 
»o  absolutely  necessary,  as  to  the  children.  Tliesp  have  as  yet  no  business 
10  occupy  their  day,  and  it  must  De  spent  in  play  somewhere,  whether 
in  the  filthy  musty  rooms,  or  in  the  dangerous  thoroughfares. 

One's  heart  sickens  over  the  thought  of  a  childhood  spent  in  such  places. 
No  wonder  that  thus  they  become  spectres  instead  of  children  ;  that  about 
two-thirds  of  them  die  of  scrofulous  diseases,  and  that  the  rest  grow  up 
withered  and  stunted,  with  watery  blood  and  cold  dull  hearts.  Shall  we 
lOve  and  care  for  our  children  (for  all  children  are  ours  as  belonging  to 
our  common  humanity)  less  than  for  the  animals  and  plants  ?  In  truth 
it  seems  so,  when  we  observe,  as  we  often  do,  in  large  towns,  public  gardens, 
or  meadows,  from  which  the  children  of  the  poor  at  least,  are  totally  ex- 
cluded, whether  for  the  sake  of  a  few  wretched  plants,  or  from  mere 
caprice. 

To  the  feeling  heart  there  is  no  spectacle  more  delightful,  than  that  of 
healthy  and  happy  children  sporting  on  the  grass,  and  at  every  breath  auc 
every  frolic,  laying  in  stores  of  health,  which  in  after  years  shall  bless 
Ihemselves  and  the  city  which  gave  them  birth.  There  is  no  spectacle  so 
miserable,  as  that  of  the  pale,  dirty,  spectres  of  the  streets,  building  mud- 
pies,  peevish  and  quarrelsome,  the  future  tenants  of  the  hospitals  and 
gaols.  As  long  as  the  children  have  the  streets  alone  to  play  in,  there  is 
no  hope  for  them.  The  liigh  streets  are  ever  dangerous,  and  on  this 
Bccount  they  are  often  kept  at  home  by  their  parents. 

Nor  is  it  of  much  use  that  there  should  be  parks  and  gardens,  outside 
the  city,  even  though  it  be  of  moderate  size.  Little  children  can  go  but 
a  short  distance  to  seek  their  play-ground,  and  if  it  be  not  close  at  hand, 
they  will  confine  themselves  to  the  puddles  before  the  door.  One  grass 
park  in  the  middle  of  their  homes,  is  to  the  children  of  more  value 
than  all  the  churches,  monuments,  or  institutions  of  the  city. 

Besides  the  making  of  these  lungs  to  the  town,  the  widening  of  the 
•fcnctured  streets,  and  the  improvement  of  the  bouses   everything  ehouid 
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be  done  to  bring  the  inhabitants  as  much  as  possible  into  the  open  aij 
All  of  us  live  far  too  mach  in  the  house  ;  but  the  poor  artizan.  at  his  con- 
stant sedeutaryemployment,  is  almost  entombed  in  it.  That  mac  is  a  chief 
benefactor  to  his  species,  who  by  shortening  the  working  hours,  by  the 
discovery  of  means  of  amusement,  sociai  pleasures,  or  any  other  in- 
ducements, prevails  on  his  fellow  citizens,  to  spend  as  much  of  their  time 
as  possible  in  the  open  air.  Any  human  being  who  spends  his  or  her 
life  without  passing  a  considerable  portion  of  each  day  in  the  open  air, 
lives  a  life  of  sin.  The  open  heavens  are  nature's  temple,  and  those  who 
do  not  reverence  her,  she  will  not  reverence.  We  should  endeavour  as 
much  as  possible  to  carry  our  enjoyments  and  our  pursuits,  nay,  as  far 
as  may  be,  our  meals  and  our  studies  into  the  open  air. 

The  close  domestic  life  for  which  our  country  is  so  proverbial,  is  much 
less  healthy  in  this  respect  than  that  of  the  continent,  where  the  inha- 
bitants of  town  and  country  often  almost  live  in  the  open  air,  taking  for 
months  together,  many  of  their  meals,  and  most  of  their  social  pleasures 
in  it.  It  IS  not  the  dilFereuce  of  climate  nearly  so  much  as  the  difference 
of  manners,  which  prevents  us  from  adopting  such  admirable  customs. 

In  the  present  sickly  state  of  society,  especially  among  the  poorer 
classes,  the  poor  townsman  works  during  the  whole  day,  at  a  sedentary 
trade,  wh^ch  confines  him  to  the  house  ;  and  then  instead  of  being  able  to 
pass  the  evening  in  the  open  air,  which  might  make  amends  for  the  un- 
healthy day,  he  spends  it  either  at  home,  in  the  tavern,  or  in  some  place 
of  public  amusement,  as  the  theatre,  whose  pestilential  atmosphere  is 
well  known. 

Evening  lectures  and  mechanics'  institutes,  good  though  they  be,  will 
not  atone  for  the  want  of  the  open  air.  Amusements  are  as  neces.-a.-y 
for  man  as  instruction,  and  form  no  less  important  a  part  of  hi.s  real 
duty  ;  for  without  joy  and  hilarity,  the  man  and  the  child  will  alike  be- 
come diseased.  It  is  a  mistake  too  to  suppose,  that  a  taste  for  amuse- 
ments exists  naturally,  while  one  for  information  requires  to  be  cultivated. 
The  taste  for  amusement  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  it,  need  constan. 
cultivation  through  life,  both  by  the  individual  and  the  society,  and  those 
who  neglect  this  will  surely  sufier. 

Nothing  is  more  hurtful  to  man's  health,  physical  and  moral,  than  an 
austere,  serious  state  of  mind,  which  cannot  be  amused,  and  is  constantly 
prone  to  gloomy  views.  This  serious  cast  of  mind  is  (  ne  of  the  great 
evils  in  our  national  character,  especially  in  the  Scotch  ;  our  theory  ol 
life,  favoured  by  the  Christian  religion,  is  a  serifius  one  ;  we  cannot  un- 
derstand the  equal  beauty  and  truth  of  the  laughing  philosophy,  and  this 
has  the  most  unhealthy  effect  on  both  mind  and  body. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  this  .serious  view  of  life  operates  more  bane- 
fully,  than  in  the  iuDuenco  it  has  on  the  mode  of  keeping  the  Sunday. 
This  day  is  our  workman's  only  holiday;  the  day  in  which  his  wearj 
labours  have  a  pause,  and  he  has  time  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  toils.  On 
this  day  he  should  lay  in  a  stock  of  health,  happiness,  and  content,  to 
carry  him  through  the  week,  to  delight  him  in  his  retrospect  .nnd  prospect. 
Released  from  the  necessities  of  his  sedentary  life,  he  should  spend  his 
Sunday  entirely  in  the  open  air — in  the  coimtry,  if  possible,  br.iciui;  Uis 
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Iniigs  and  limbs  by  the  unwonted  exercise.  Having  one  day's  respite  hot<\ 
the  serious  monotonous  life  of  work,  his  Sunday  should  he  devoted  1.0 
amusement,  gaiety,  and  hilarity,  as  boisierous,  as  free  aud  unrestrained, 
as  possible.  With  every  hearty  laugh  the  burden  of  his  cares  will  be 
lightened,  and  h's  heart  will  open  to  the  love  of  his  fellow  creatures.  In" 
stead  of  this,  the  admirable  and  religious  manner  in  which  the  Sunday  \8 

!  spent,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  continent,  how  sad  and  melancholy  is  our 

:  Sunday  to  him  who  has  an  insight  into  the  laws  of  health,  physical  and 
moral,  and  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  beings. 

Instead  of  the  working  classes  being  exhorted,  and  induced  by  every 
temptation  of  cheaj,  aud  numerous  railway  trains,  public  gardens,  and 
promenades,  with  musical  bands  and  various  social  amusements,  (for  it 
requires  no  slight  inducements  to  prevail  on  a  pale  and  sickly  frame  to 
make  any  effort  for  its  owu  regeneration)  to  spend  their  whole  day  in  tha 
open  country  air ;  they  are  pressed  by  every  means  into  the  church  ser- 
vice, amusements  are  forbidden,  and  even  to  go  out  to  breathe  the  fresh 
air,  is  in  many  parts,  especially  in  Scotland,  scarcely  thought  proper.  In 
the  latter  country,  especially,  all  thoughts  of  the  mind,  all  acts  of  the  body 
lie  under  a  restraint  more  galling  to  many,  than  even  the  week-day  con- 
finement. The  thoughts,  it  is  said,  should  then  be  serious,  the  bodily  de- 
portment sober  aud  sedate.  No  amusements  are  permitted,  even  to  sing 
or  whistle  is  looked  upon  as  a  sacrilege.  Even  the  little  children  are 
prevemed  from  playing,  and  their  toys  lie  idle.  Many  of  those  whose 
bodies  have  been  piuing  in  narrow  rooms  the  whole  week,  and  who  would 

I  now,  if  left  to  nature,  burst  into  the  free  air  with  the  exuberant  delight 
of  school-boys,  spend  their  day  at  church,  still  sedentary,  still  serious. 

But  far  more  of  the  poor  inhabitarts  of  our  large  town.s,  do  uot  go  to 
church,  as  they  must  have  excitement ;  and.  where  do  i  he  unfortunates, 

:  ashamed  to  be  seen  abroad,  resort  to  ?   To  liie  tavern,  where  they  con- 

;  sume  nearly  as  much  whiskey  on  the  Sunday,  as  on  all  the  rest  of  the 
week  together.  I  have  uu  hesitation  in  saying,  that  our  Sunday  is  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  drunkenness  in  our  large  towns,  for  which  the 
Scotch  are  proverbial,  and  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  national  causes  of 
disease  and  misery'.  In  the  country,  and  to  the  hardy  rustic,  the  evil 
effect  of  this  day  is  not  so  manifest,  but  to  the  blighted  artizan  of  the 
city,  it  is  destructive.    Alas  !  how  does  the  heart  which  has  rejoiced  over 

I  the  happy  continental  Sunday,  sadden  at  the  contrast! 

But  we  should  not  only  grieve  at  such  things,  but  seek  to  enforce  the 
hiverence  tor  the  natural  laws,  which  have  been  neglected.  We  should 
earnestly  endeavour  to  make  it  clearly  understood,  that  the  moral  aud 
physical  laws,  are  exactly  of  equal  sacrednees,  and  that  to  be  ignorant  of, 
or  to  break  eitlier  of  them,  is  equally  culpable-  Thus  we  must  recognise 
♦hat  it  is  a  great  sin  for  any  man,  whose  bodj  from  confinement  during 
the  week,  requires  fresh  air  and  exercise,  to  go  to  church  on  a  Sunday ; 
it  is  no  less  a  sin  in  those  who  endeavour  to  induce  him  to  do  so,  or  throw 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  his  physical  duties,  in  defiance  of  the  interests  of 
his  being.  I  say  these  things,  in  the  deep  conviction  that  unless  all  of  u« 
learn  to  reverence  the  physical,  as  much  as  the  moral  interests,  of  oui 

i  a3lves  and  our  neiijhbours,  there  is  no  safety  for  man. 
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Is  the  question  of  the  air  we  breathe  a  slight  matter,  oi  one  easily 
soived  /  Is  the  coustruuiiou  and  health  of  our  large  towns,  and  then 
(.eeming  populations,  each  individual  with  a  claim  on  our  sympathy 
»aich  cannot  be  over-estimated,  a  trivial  thing,  which  is  to  bo  left  to  the 
doctors,  the  sanitarians,  and  those  who  busy  their  heads  with  these  simple 
physical  questions?  A  simple  question  truly,  I  he  false  solution  of  which 
has  entailed  on  us  such  an  infinity  of  evils,  such  a  labyrinth  and  abyss 
(if  miseries,  that  it  will  require  the  most  strenuous  untiring  efforts  of  man- 
Ljnd  for  generations,  with  all  the  genius  and  self-devotion  of  the  wisest 
iLud  most  persevering  men,  to  enable  us  in  part  to  escape.  It  will  not  be 
in  a  day,  scarcely  in  a  century,  that  men  will  recover  from  the  contempt 
and  neglect  that  have  been  shown  to  the  body  and  all  its  requirements. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  means  for  ensuring  a  supply  of  fresh  air 
In  a  town,  every  precaution  should  oe  taken  tu  prevent  its  contaminatios 
by  noxious  elements.  The  most  baneful  and  important  of  these  in  our 
large  towns  is  the  smoke,  whether  from  private  houses  or  from  public 
works.  This  pollutes  the  air  by  poisonous  gases,  and  still  more  by  the 
small  particles  of  coal  and  soot,  so  that  the  carbon  enters  into  the  very 
core  of  the  citizens.  No  smoking  factory  should  be  tolerated  in  a  large 
town  ;  every  one  should  be  forced  to  cousuine  its  own  smoke.  Until 
this  is  done,  there  is  no  safety  for  any  of  the  inhabitants,  but  more  es- 
pecially for  the  poorer  classes,  who  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
sooty  giants,  more  pesiileutial  than  the  dragons  of  old.  S.  ciety  should 
by  common  consent,  enforce  the  consumption  of  the  smoke,  which  could  be 
Easily  accomplished,  and  should  not  rest  till  this  be  obtained.  If  they 
lannot  aflTord  to  change  these  things,  can  they  better  afford  to  forfeit 
their  own  or  their  neighbours'  lives  by  them  ?  There  is  never  a  gain  by 
that  carelessness  and  want  o:  attention,  which  neglects  the  laws  ot  health 
in  their  full  perfection.  Whenever  any  individual's  health  or  forces  suffer, 
there  is  a  dead  loss  in  every  way  to  society,  as  well  as  to  himself,  and  the 
sin  as  well  as  the  penalty  must  be  shared  by  all. 

None  of  the  exlialations  in  a  town,  whether  from  graveyards  or  sewers, 
are,  I  believe,  nearly  so  fatal  to  health  as  smoke;  alt-  q,ughthe  fornur  also, 
ftre  often  very  injurious,  and  should  be  carefully  guarded  against.  Hut 
the  smoke  in  some  towns,  especially  in  Loiidim,  is  ruinous  to  the  health 
and  strength  of  almost  every  one  who  dwells  amid  it.  In  this  town,  there 
are  but  few  public  factories,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  smoke  comes  from 
private  houses.  Until  this  be  got  rid  of,  every  human  being  who  lives  in 
i-ondon,  will  suffer  more  or  less  in  healtli,  and  the  whole  race  of  its  in, 
habitants  must  be  deteriorated.  It  nas  been  shown,  I  bcl-eve,  to  be  per- 
fectly practicable,  by  conchicting  the  smoke  from  the  different  houses  in 
each  row  into  a  common  vent,  and  there  constiming  it,  to  prevent  any  of 
lliese  deleterious  sooty  particles  from  escapiug  into  the  air.  Sctircely 
anything  would  be  of  equal  value  to  the  town  as  such  a  measure,  il 
universally  adopted. 

Much  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  improve  the  ventilation  of  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  and  of  those  parts  of  public  institutions,  which  are  set 
apart  for  tlioin.  But  how  little  in  cither  respect  has  been  done  for  the 
tcor  !    Uow  pestilential  arc  tiie  upper  galleries  of  our  theatres  !  How 
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many  a  fever  anJ  cousumption  might  be  traced  to  them  !  How  wiotclied 
and  unwholesome  are  the  rooms  of  their  own  houses !  How  little  has 
been  doue  to  make  themselves  feel  the  sovereign  importance  of  fresh  air, 
the  religion  and  duty  which  ihey  owe  to  their  bodies!  It  is  seldom  that 
the  women  among  the  poorer  classes  in  the  large  towns  ever  leave  their 
houses,  except  on  necessary  errands,  and  when  they  thus  become  diseased, 
.  a  constitutional  walk  is  beyond  the  power  of  their  medical  adviser  to 
obtain. 

But  religion  and  duty  form  but  one  part  of  our  lives,  not  one  whit 
1  superior  in  importance  to  others.  A  life  guided  by  principle  alone  or 
•  chiefly,  is  an  imperfect  one,  and  by  no  means  the  ideal  of  humanity, 

which  with  its  innate  demand  for  freedom,  cannot  bear  to  feel  itself  the 
:  slave     laws,  and  is  spoiled  in  its  completeness  and  beauty  by  such  a 

feelin^. 

Thus  there  should  be  inducements  of  pleasure,  happiness,  and  sponta- 
neous choice,  to  lead  us  along  the  paths  of  duty ;  and  in  the  matter  of  air 
and  exercise,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  or  desired,  that  man  or  woman  should 
take  them  merely  on  principle  or  as  a  duty.  They  are  too  often  prescribed 
as  medicines,  like  the  moral  virtues,  without  means  being  taken  to  com- 
bine their  benefits  with  the  happy  freedom  of  spontaneous  choice,  without 
which  all  medicines  or  duties  are  imperfect. 

Therefore,  constant  habit  from  early  infancy,  teaching  us  to  regai  d 
'  fresh  air  as  a  necessary  of  life ;  all  manner  of  inducements  and  social 
pleasures  linked  with  the  idea  of  the  open  air,  should  combine  with  the 
recognition  of  our  religious  and  dutiful  relation  to  it,  to  make  men  eagerly 
seek  after  it,  in  every  condition  and  circumstance  of  life. 

There  is  another  great  reason  of  the  awful  degrailation  of  our  poor 
:  townsmen.    It  is  the  separation  between  them  and  the  richer  classes. 
1  Had  there  been  any  boud  of  union,  any  connection  of  intimacy,  of  friend- 
:ship,  of  social  enjoyment;  any  heart  sympathy  or  understanding  between 
them,  could  the  unfortunate  poor  have  got  into  such  a  wretched  state? 
I  Had  the  foot  of  the  wealthy  often  sought  the  streets,  had  it  ever  passed 
;  the  threshold  of  the  poor,  and  beheld  the  stifling  squalor  behind  it,  had 
his  sympathies  been  mixed  with  those  of  his  fellow-being  in  but  an  infi- 
:  oite-simal  proportion  of  that  amount  which  our  common  humanity  demands, 
.  could  these  evils  have  remained  so  ?    No  ;  it  is  in  great  part  because  the 
.poor  have  been  excluded  from  our  friendship  and  sympathies,  because  we 
-are  cla.ss  conventionalists,  and  not  real  men,  because  we  have  no  commu- 
nion with  them  at  home  or  abroad,  that  there  have  arisen  such  miserable 
.evils  in  their  state.    Neither  phy.sically  nor  morally, can  the  poor  be  suf- 
ficiently elevated,  save  by  the  habitual  mingling  among  them,  for  mutual 
mstruction  and  sympatiiy,  of  those  who  have  more  time  and  opportunity 
to  cultivate  their  various  faculties. 
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It  ia  not  yet  sufBcieritly  recognised,  that  the  mind  has  its  health  aoA 
disease,  exactly  like  the  body,  dependeat  on  fixed  natural  laws.  The 
term,  mental  disease,  is  restricted  to  insanity  ;  but  it  must  be  viewed 
in  a  much  wider  sense,  comprehending  every  case  in  which  a  mind 
sutTers  by  erring  against  any  natural  law.  If  our  thoughts  and  our 
feelings  are  in  harmony  with  truth  and  nature,  our  minds  will  be 
healthy  and  happy  ;  if  not,  they  will  be  unhappy  and  diseased.  Sor- 
row in  the  mind  corresponds  to  pain  in  the  body  ;  wherever  it  is  found 
it  is  a  mark  of  sin  and  disease. 

Whenever  we  oliserve,  either  in  ourselves  or  in  others,  any  grief,  we 
may  be  certain  that  some  evil  is  the  cause  of  it.  Happiness  is  the 
sign  of  moral  health  ;  it  is  one  grand  gaol  for  human  aspiration,  just 
as  physical  happiness  or  health  is  in  the  material  world.  Joy  and  sor- 
row are  our  guides  to  truth,  showing  us  where  we  are  right,  and  where 
wrong,  in  the  exploration  of  our  being.  Wherever  we  find  joy,  we 
should  seek  the  cause  and  follow  it ;  wherever  sorrow,  the  reverse  is 
our  duty. 

But  sorrow,  in  another  light,  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  good; 
thus  having  an  exact  analogy  with  bodily  disease.  It  is  now  well 
known,  that  the  body  never  works  for  its  own  destruction,  but  con- 
stantly for  its  preservation ;  and  thus,  that  all  disease  is  an  effort  of 
nature  to  regain  health.  Thus  if  a  man  receive  a  bodily  injury — for 
instance,  a  blow,  inflammation  or  pain  will  follow.  These  conse- 
quences constitute  a  disease  ;  but  still  they  are  necessary  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  part  to  health  ;  therefore  they  may  be  called  a  healthy 
disease. 

In  like  manner  let  us  analyse  all  the  destructive  processes  of  the 
iJiost  complicated  forms  of  disease — of  cancer,  consumption,  &c. ;  we 
will  invariably  find  that  all  of  them,  though  they  are  rapidly  des- 
troying life,  are  yet  used  and  intended  by  nature  to  save  it — one  of 
the  most  wondrous  and  in.structive  paradoxes  in  our  being.  In 
exactly  the  same  way,  sorrow,  fear,  and  all  the  evil  or  diseased  states 
of  the  mind,  are  nature's  remedies  for  an  injury  received  by  it ;  and  in 
their  most  unlimited  and  destructive  developement  we  shall  still  in- 
ynnably  recognise  the  natural  and  necessai-y  struggles  for  good,  to 
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which  man's  nature,  physical  and  moral,  is  essentially  bent,  like 
the  plant  to  the  light.  Thus  we  feel  sorrow  naturally,  for  any  cala- 
mity which  befalls  us,  or  those  we  love  :  this  sorrow  is  always  a  dis- 
ease in  us ;  while  it  remains,  we  are  in  a  state  of  imperfection,  or  sin, 
if  you  will.  Still,  without  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bodily  inflamma 
tion,  we  could  not  be  restored  to  our  healthy  equilibrium,  and  thus  U 
may  be  called  a  healthy  disease,  or  a  good  evil.  The  inflammation 
was  a  thing  heartily  to  be  deprecated  and  prevented ;  so  was  the 
sorrow. 


But  the  inflammation,  or  other  bodily  disease,  may  far  overstep  the 
limits  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  health  ;  the  injury  received  may 
have  been  too  severe,  or  the  constitution  too  feeble  to  resist  it.  The 
consequences  may  become  themselves  causes  of  new  evils,  and  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  whole  economy.  In  the  same  way  the  sorrow  may 
pass  all  healthy  bounds,  and  become  itself  the  main  cause  of  disease. 
The  physician  is  always  on  the  watch  to  see  that  the  inflammation  do 
neither  more  nor  less  than  is  necessary  to  restore  health,  and  so  must 
we  watch  over  sorrow.  If  it  become  chronic  and  linger  in  the  mind, 
we  must  use  all  means  to  eradicate  it. 

All  the  depressing  and  sorrow-causing  passions  and  feelings  are  also 
diseases  of  the  mind.  Fear,  jealousy,  anxiety,  or  ennui,  are  all  signs 
to  us  that  there  is  evil  somewhere,  of  which  we  must  seek  out  the 
cause,  however  obscure,  and  remove  it,  before  the  suffering  mind  regain 
Its  health.  Jyay,  more,  every  error  in  judgment,  every  untruth  of 
thought  IS  like  every  untruth  of  bodily  conduct,  a  cause  of  disease. 

Ihe  mind  and  the  body  are  inseparably  linked  together,  so  that  the 
health  and  happiness  oi  the  one  involves  that  of  the  other.  Thus  if 
the  mmd  be  diseased  by  any  of  the  evil  moral  states,  the  body  will 
also  become  diseased  ;  while  all  bodily  disease  equally  necessitates  a 
want  of  sanity  of  mmd.  Every  imperfect  moral  state,  at  once  reacts  on 
the  body,_and  if  it  be  very  intense,  or  long  continued,  the  body  will  be 
deeply  injured  Thus  does  our  mental  element  play  as  important  a 
part  as  any  other,  in  the  causation  of  physical  disease,  and  to  cure  the 
thi  v!n!ri"-'f .  °n^"?  ■'tH^'^ite  to  apply  remedies  to  the  mental,  as 
the  bodily  state.  To  do  this,  we  must  lirst  be  able  to  recognise  what  is 
rarheiur''''''  *°        "  according  to  the  principles  of  men- 

ni  w  "ot  recognise  moral  disease,  they  do  not 

allow  sorrow  fear,  &c.,  to  be  diseases ;  and  instead  ^f  wishing  or 
feeling  ,t  their  duty,  to  escape  from  them,  often  hug  them  to  thek 
bosoms  and  glory  in  them.    There  is  as  ye  ,  scarcely  an v  defined  or 
angible  moral  science  ;  we  think  and  feel  according  to  tlfe  caprfce  oi 

of  t^  H^^tf  Lr'm  °rH°"''""^^  T'''^  arising  from  our  ig'norauco 
01  tne  laws  of  our  mind,  has  involved  us,  body  and  soul  inniin  we 

Trut™  ;"  v"  ^"'^  ^'^'-^      our  cont^itYf  Ui-em 

iruly  this  IS  carrying  paradox  rather  too  far.    We  say  sorrow  is  iiood 

pa.   es"and  d:es'if:7rr  '■^''"^''^^    newTesrons  Ld 

Bho,  d  no^tv^hVi  -o ''T^  """^^  '"^^"^"^y  o''  -ispiralion,  which^ye 
BUould  not  have  had  without  it.    This  may  be  true  in  some  cases,  but 
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!ban  we  Bay,  because  good  has  come  out  of  evil,  that  the  evil  itself  is 
good?  Let  us  talve  the  parallel  case  of  bodily  suflfering,  of  which  toa 
many  of  us  have  had  so  sad  experience. 

To  have  passed  tlirough  a  long  and  tedious  illness,  may  have  given 
us  some  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  humanity,  that  would  else  have 
been  hid  from  us,  may  have  purified  our  hearts  and  intensified  our 
love  and  synijiathy  for  oar  fellow-beings  ;  but  for  all  these  blessings, 
however  dear  to  us,  and  however  loath  we  should  be  to  part  with  them, 
can  we  say  that  the  bodily  disease  which  caused  them,  was  not  of  it- 
self an  evil  to  lie  shunned  and  prevented  in  o^'ery  possible  way  ?  The 
more  wc  have  suffered  from  it,  and  therefore  the  stronger  influence  it 
has  had  in  moulding,  possibly  in  some  respects  for  good,  our  mora, 
character,  the  more  earnestly  will  we  seek  to  prevent  any  human 
being  again  suffering,  as  we  have  done.  What  else  is  the  value  and 
consolation  of  experience?  It  is  not  tlie  disease,  not  the  sorrow, 
which  is  good,  but  the  power  we  may  have  gained  by  it,  to  serve  our 
fellow-beings,  and  to  give  them  the  fruils  without  the  thorns  of  our 
experience. 

But  if  some  gain,  in  a  measure,  by  sorrow  and  disease,  how  muny 
lose  utterly!  "What  shall  all  his  experience  avail  a  man,  if  he  is  de- 
stroyed before  he  can  use  it,  or  if  he  be  not  conscious  of  its  value,  as  is 
so  often  the  case  ?  Who  does  not  feel  on  looking  back  on  his  life,  that 
all  its  sufferings,  physical  and  mental,  arose  from  evil  causes,  that  the 
beauty  of  his  life  is  dimmed  by  every  one  of  them,  and  that  he  might 
have  been  a  far  better  and  higher  being,  had  they  been  all  removed? 

The  physician's  powers  to  save,  are  in  great  measure  based  on  his 
acquaintance  with  disease:  nay,  unless  there  had  been  disease,  he 
could  not  even  understand  health  ;  but  does  he  on  that  account  wish 
to  see  disease  in  himself  or  in  others?  It  is  even  so  with  the  moralist 
too  ;  without  his  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  sorrow,  and  his 
experience  of  its  causes,  he  cannot  benefit  the  sufferer;  but  shall  he 
on  that  account,  desire  to  see  sorrow  that  he  may  alleviate  it?  Every 
bodily  disease  in  ourselves  and  others,  takes  away  from  the  perfection 
of  our  common  life  ;  so  does  every  sorrow  that  we  may  undergo,  do- 
tract  from  the  beauty  and  integrity  of  our  moral  nature.  He  that 
Borrows  for  others,  confesses  that  he  joins  in  the  common  lot  and  com- 
mon imperfection  of  mankind  ;  for  we  are  so  linked  together,  that  if 
one  suffer,  all  must  suffer.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  necessary,  or 
therefore  essentially  beneficial,  bodily  disease  ;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  necessary,  or  essentially  beneficial  sorrow.  Therefore  a  man  of 
sorrows  miiat  be  a  diseased,  and  cannot  be  an  absolutely  good  man. 
The  ideal  of  a  perfect  life,  physical  and  moral,  that  to  which  humanity 
should  aspire,  is  one  that  knows  not  disease  or  sori'ow. 

Any  one,  who  has  suffered  bodily,  or  mentally,  and  who  has  not? 
will  say,  "  Be  not  like  me,  I  am  sinful  ;  w  hatever  experience  I  may 
nave  pot,  iny  life  is  a  blemished  one,  and  the  one  character  to  which 
you  should  aspire,  is  that  which  is  not  tainted  by  disease  or  sorrow. 
There  is  none  good  but  one,  and  that  is  the  unattainable  ideal,  un- 
iimmed  by  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  imperfection." 
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If  it  be  aske'l,  how  do  we  know  that  sorrow  is  a  disease  or  an  evil  ?  the 
answer  is,  hy  observing  its  effecis  on  the  body.  The  human  bo  iy  is  the 
touchstone  of  mora!  trutli,  its  health  or  disease  istangible,  an.l  demonstra- 
ble; and  throuah  its  means  alone,  do  moral  questions  admit  oi  full  de- 
monstration. NVe  see  tiiai  joy  and  all  the  alli.  d  feel  ngs  are  linked  most 
closely  with  physical  health  and  well-being ;  whereas  sorrow  and  all  it» 
ministers,  ca^  se  derangemeai  and  ill  health  of  the  bo  ily  functions,  in  a 
measure  exactly  |>ro|iortional  to  their  intensity  and  continuance.  The; 
interfere  with  the  healthy  performance  of  nutrition,  reproduction,  or  se- 
cretion ;  under  iheir  influence  the  stomach  becomes  di^orderet),  the  bodily 
powers  enfeebled,  and  iC  sorrow  be  much  aggravateil  or  prolonged,  the 
sanity  of  the  mind  as  well      the  body  may  be  completely  de.-troyed. 

If  we  have  not  a  irue  idea  of  what  is  heal  h  and  what  disease,  it  is  in 
vain  to  expect  to  attain  the  one  or  avoid  the  other.  The  physician  of 
mind  or  body  cannot  cure  a  man  if  there  be  a  disease  lurking  in  the  sys- 
tem, wh  ch  is  not  recognised,  and  which  may  yet  be  at  the  bottom  of  all 
•the  symptoms.  Thus,  how  often  do  we  see  vain  attempts  made  to  cure 
by  physical  remedies  diseases — as  indigestion,  debility,  &c.,  whihiu 
reality  may  have  their  origin  in  a  habitually  depressed,  anxious,  or  serious 
Jtate  of  mind,  and  can  be  cured  only  by  its  removal.  In  this  country 
especially,  where  such  states  of  mind  are  so  frequent,  where  emulation, 
over-work,  serious  views  of  this  world  and  the  next,  so  frequently  cause 
a  chronic  state  of  mental  anxiety  and  despondency,  indigestion  ha<,  among 
the  richer  cla^.^es.  much  more  frequently  a  mental  than  a  bodily  origin. 
The  physician  who  does  not  ri  cognise  and  pay  equal  attention  to  the 
mental  di -eases,  with  all  their  distinct  natures  and  causes,  is  as  incapa- 
ble of  tn-ating  a  human  being,  as  the  moralist  who  neglects  the  physical. 

The  treatment  of  mental  is  as  infinitely  ciflicult  as  that  of  bodilv  di- 
sease, and  cannot  be  attained,  but  by  the  profoundest  study  of  all  the  va- 
rious causes  of  sorrow,  and  all  the  other  imperfect  and  diseased  mental 
states.  Sorrow  is  not  to  be  regarded  any  more  than  physical  disease,  as 
arising  of  itself,  or  sent  to  us  by  providence  ;  that  most  unhappy  error, 
which  still  blinds  so  many  of  u.s  to  its  true  nature,  serving  as  a  cover  for 
our  error.s,  and  excuse  for  our  supineness  in  not  removing  them.  It  in- 
variably depends  on  some  fault  in  us,  or  others,  and  on  us  it  is  int;um- 
bent  to  bear  the  blame,  and  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  ca'isf*. 
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Although  I  have  already  spoken  on  this  subject  in  the  first  of  these 
essays,  yet  it  appears  to  me  to  be  of  such  vital  importance,  that  I 
would  wish  to  add  a  few  farther  remarks. 

By  spiritualism  is  to  be  understood  the  modes  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, wlaich  seek  to  elevate  mind  above  matter,  and  take  a  greater 
pleasure  in  menial  than  in  physical  pursuits,  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  moral  than  of  the  physical  virtues. 

Spiritualism  is  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused  of  all  diseased  modes 
of  feeling  in  the  present  day.  It  pervades  the  minds  of  almost  all  the 
educated  classes  in  this  country.  If  each  of  us,  whether  Christian  or 
not,  analyse  our  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  we  shall  Qnd  that  we  are 
deeply  imbued  with  spiritualism;  ingrained  into  us  l)y  our  earliest 
education,  and  by  the  prevailing  moral  atmosphere  around  us.  All 
the  educated  classes  instinctively  prefer  moral  to  physical  excellencies, 
and  aspire  rather  to  the  former  than  the  latter. 

To  be  a  distinguished  poet  or  thinker,  to  acquire  renown  by  literary 
merits;  to  have  a  cultivated  intellect,  a  warm  heart,  and  deep  sym- 
pathies— all  of  us  aim  at  these,  and  regard  with  comparative  indiffer- 
ence, if  not  coutempt,  the  physical  virtues  of  a  powerful,  athletic,  and 
healthy  frame,  and  the  excellence  in  feats  of  bodily  prowess.  Little 
reverence  is  paid  to  these  virtues,  if  possessed  by  any  one,  but  all  bow 
down  in  admiration  before  a  man  of  superior  mental  powers.  The 
tastes  moreover  of  the  great  mass  of  the  educated  classes  are  tho- 
rougbly  spiritual.  Literary  pursuits,  intellectual  enjoyments,  poetry, 
morality,  and  spiritual  religion,  engross  their  attention;  but  the 
physical  sciences,  and  bodily  sports  and  exercises,  have  but  little 
comparative  interest  for  them,  and  the  equal  claims  of  the  physical 
aW3  of  life,  to  their  study  and  religious  obedience,  are  unl'oll.  The 
educated  classes  seem  to  think,  that  athletic  frames  and  a  keen  relish 
for  bodily  excrcisf.-  ai^d  pports,  are  characteristics  of  tli3  poorer  classes, 
and  that  their  own  peculiar  inovince  is  the  cultivation  of  the  mind 
and  not  of  the  body. 

But  there  could  not  be  a  mistake  more  fatal  to  happiness  or  to  the 
real  culture  of  mankind.  The  consc^quence  of  this  has  been,  that  the 
two  sets  of  virtues  are  rarely  -seen  united  in  the  same  individual ;  but. 
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IS  a  general  rule,  the  pnysical  virtues  are  found,  if  found  at  all,  in 
the  poor;  ana  the  mental  ones,  in  tbe  rich  and  educated  classes.  A 
strong,  robust  frame,  is  seldom  seen  among  the  men  of  letters,  or  the 
members  of  the  learned  professions.  They  ai-o  for  the  most  part,  a 
pnnv,  degenerate  race,  wiiose  bodies  are  too  weak  for  their  over- 
worked minds.  But  they  care  little  for  this,  unless  it  tells  palpably 
upon  their  sensations  in  "the  form  of  indigestion,  nervousness,  or  some 
other  of  the  Protean  evils  of  spiritualism.  What  is  it  to  them  though 
■their  body  is  weak,  provided  their  mind  is  strong?  They  console 
;  themselves  with  boasting  of  the  triumph  o(  mind  over  matter,  the 

■  vainest  boast  ever  uttered  by  man  ;  and  feel,  it  may  be,  even  proud  of 
I  their  physical  insignificance. 

But  this  is  a  most  dangerous  error.  No  one  of  our  powers,  either 
:  mental  or  physical,  can  ever  be  neglected  with  impunity.  If  the  man 
I  of  letters  does  not  suffer  sensibly,  from  his  one-sided  culture,  and 
I  from  the  weakness  of  his  physical  frame,  his  unfortunate  children  shall 
,  assuredly  do  so.  They  will  be  born  exactly  so  far  degenerate,  puny, 
:  and  exposed  to  disease,  as  he  has  failed  in  his  attention  to  his  bodily 
1  powers.  Unhappy  are  the  children  of  the  feeble  spiritualist,  what- 
I  ever  renown  he  may  have  won  for  himself  from  short-sighted  mortals, 
1  by  his  literary  achievements.    But  he  who  neglects  his  bodily  powers, 

need  not  hope  to  be  truly  a  healthy  writer  or  thinker.  If  the  body  is 
I  feeble,  puny,  and  prone  to  disordered  sensations,  and  if  there  be  not  a 
I  keen  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  such  as  proceeds  from 
I  healthy  and  well-exercised  bodily  organs,  the  mind  will  to  a  certainty, 
1  be  wanting  in  some  of  the  elements  which  aid  in  forming  true  literary 
:  excellence.  There  will  be  a  want  of  healthfulness,  of  serenity,  of  sus- 
I  tained  vigour,  of  natural  tastes  and  enjoyment  of  life,  which  ai'e  the 
I  characteristics  of  a  healthy  and  eqnally-balanced  mind. 

Spiritualism  has  weakened  immensely,  not  only  the  body,  but  the 

raind  of  man,  f  ir  the  one  cannot  be  enfeebled  without,  to  an  absolute 

•  certainty,  dragging  with  it  the  other.  There  is  a  conspicuous  want  o( 
manliness,  not  only  in  the  bodily,  but  the  mental  character  of  our  age. 
This  has  been  Ibstered  of  late  years  by  the  long  continuance  of  peace ; 
whose  numerous  advantages  have  been,  in  some  measure,  counter- 

■  balanced  by  this  great  evil. 

In  former  times,  physical  courage  and  manly  vigour  were  considered 

•  excellences  inferior  to  none;  but  vi^ar  having,  until  recently,  becii 
1  almost  unknown  among  us,  there  was  little  scope  or  estimation  for 

tnese  virtues.  Hence  the  world  has  been  gradually  sinking  more  and 
more  into  spiritualism,  under  the  enervating  influences  of  a  spiritmil 
religion.  We  have  been  losing  our  healthy  relish  for  bodily  exercises 
and  enjoyments  ;  setting  up  intellectual,  at  tbe  expence  of  corporeal 
pJeasures  ;  and  despising  and  neglecting  our  bodily  powers,  until  our 
manliness  and  vigour  have  been  tainted  at  the  core.  Let  any  one  com- 
pare the  educated  classes  among  us  at  present,  with  what  they  were  in 
the  times  of  the  anciiMit  Greeks  and  Roinans,  or  with  some  of  the  haray 
peasantry  in  the  p;-esent  day,  and  he  will  see  the  immense  dilferenoe 
in  physical  virtue.    Let  us  walk  through  the  crowded  streets  of  our 
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large  towns  and  observe  the  pale  faces,  spare  and  puny  frames  of  those 
we  meet,  and  we  shall  form  some  estimate  of  the  awful  state  of  physical 
degeneracy  in  which  we  liye.  Scarcely  shall  we  see  a  single  one,  man  or 
woman,  whose  physical  state  is  not  a  disgrace,  and  a  profound  crrief,  to 
our  humanity.  " 

But  it  is  not  in  the  outward  appearance  alone,  and  in  the  want  of 
manly  strength,  and  nervous  energy,  that  we  >ee  this  degeneracy,  it  is  in 
the  wKie-spread  prevalence  of  the  dcseases  of  debility.  Chief  among  these 
stands  consumption  ;  the  terrible  (iei^troyer  of  our  race,  by  whose  hand 
one  sixth  of  our  population  perishes,  and  from  whose  baneful  influence 
but  tew  families  among  us  wholly  escape.  Consumption  is  the  sure  and 
unerring  sign  of  physical  degeneracy  and  the  enfeeblement  of  the  physi- 
cal powers,  and  this  age  is  pre-eminently  to  be  called  "the  consumptive 
age  '  of  the  world.  The  disease  never  was  so  prevalent  as  it  is  at  present, 
and  one  of  its  most  certain  and  prolific  causes  is  .spiritualiam.  Do  we 
think  that  any  one  of  us,  whatever  be  his  mental  merits,  can  allow  his 
physical  strength  to  decline,  can  leave  his  bodily  powers  uncultivated, 
without  becoming  degraded  and  imperfect,  and  without  paying  the  sure 
penalty?  Will  nature  spare  either  him  or  his  children  for  neglecting 
Che  one  part  of  his  being,  whatever  he  may  accomplish  by  the  culture  of 
the  other?  No  ;  she  demands  that  an  equal  and  impartial  attention  be 
paid  to  all  the  facilities,  and  that  an  equal  interest  be  taken  in  physical 
as  in  spiritual  culture.  There  is  scarcely  one  t  us  of  the  educated 
classes,  whose  physical  state  is  not  a  disgrace  to  him.  Poor,  weak,  di- 
minutive, tliin,  pale,  pnny,  dyspeptic  beings  we  are,  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  a  mun,  whatever  learning  or  mental  attainments  we  may  possess. 
We  may  dazzle  our  fellow-men  by  these  one-sided  accomplishments,  wo 
may  win  their  short-sighted  praise;  but  we  shall  not  cheat  nature,  nor 
reap  ought  but  her  punishment  for  us  and  our  chil  ren. 

When  our  day  of  physical  alfli^'tion  comes,  as  i  ouie  it  certainly  will,  to 
svery  one  who  neglects  his  body,  when  the  retributive  hand  is  laid  heavily 
Dn  OU' selves  or  our  children,  then  shall  we  feel  the  vanity  and  delusive- 
ness of  our  preference  for  one  set  of  our  faculties  above  the  other. 

It  is  true  that  the  average  length  of  life,  is  gradually  increasing,  but  I 
feel  convinced  that  this  is  accompanied  by  a  compensatory  diminution  of 
health  and  strength  in  the  human  frame.  The  longer  average  of  life  is 
produced,  I  believe,  chiefly  by  our  increased  knowledge  of  the  nurture  of 
children,  and  the  substitution  of  long  wasting  chronic  diseases,  for  the 
short  and  fatal  epidemic  of  small  pox,  fever  ami  ague,  dysentery  &c., 
as  well  as  the  ravages  of  wars,  which  were  formerly  so  prevalent.  It  is 
also  favoured  by  the  increase  of  the  preventive,  compared  with  the  posi- 
tive, check  to  population  (as  advocated  by  Mr.  Maltlius,  wliose  views  will 
be  considered  subsequently,)  by  which  means  an  individual  may  refrain 
from  reprodiirin?  his  species,  and  thus  help  to  raise  the  average  of  life,  at 
the  expense  of  losing  his  snare  of  offspring,  together  with  other  evils  hero- 
after  to  bo  mentioned.  In  less  civilised  countries  a  large  proportion  of 
children  die,  from  the  general  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  rearing  tdeso 
tender  beings ;  while  in  our  times,  when  the  importance  of  fresh  air 
avoidance  of  nmliie  exposure,  Ac.,  are  better  recognised,  the  rate  of  iufp^i 
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nmortality  has  greatly  decreased,  and  delicate  chiklreu  are  kepi  alive  till 
!  tbe  time  of  puberty  or  thereabouts,  then  to  perish  by  consumption.  This 
jdifFerence  in  .the  mortality  of  delicate  children,  tells  greatly  on  the  ave- 
rrage  of  human  life,  but  comparatively  little  on  human  happiness.  So 
jdoes  the  substitution  of  slow  chronic  mi^erable  diseases  for  short  and  de- 
ccisive  ones. 

The  diseases  of  debility  are  the  prevalent  and  characteristic  ones  ot  tha 
:  present  age.  Consumption,  dyspepsia,  and  nervous  weakness  are  uni- 
versally diffused  through  our  country,  but  were  comparatively  little 
!■  known,  more  especially  the  two  last,  among  our  ancestors.  They  wore 
.decimated  at  intervals  by  terrible  acute  epidemics,  such  as  small  pox, 
;ague,  scurvy,  &c.,  which  have  now  become  almost  extinct,  owing  to  the 
•  splendid  discoveries  of  meoical  science. 

We  surpass  them  also  greatly,  in  prolonging  the  lives  of  invalids,  and 
iin  our  general  medical  treatment.  In  less  civilised  communities,  as 
;  among  the  lower  animals,  any  one  who  falls  into  bad  health  has  compa- 
I  ratively  little  chance  of  recovery,  as  he  is  either  neglected  or  badly 
:  treated.  But  can  it  be  said,  that  we  have  really  gained  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  these  miserable  diseases  of  debility,  some  of  which  may  indeed 
;  permit  a  man  to  drag  on  a  life  in  death,  till  a  great  age,  but  poison  all 
I  his  enjoyment  ? 

It  is  a  common,  and  I  believe  a  very  true  remark,  that  our  constitu- 
I  tions  are  not  nearly  so  strong  as  tho^e  of  our  forefathers  ;  and  while  that 
i  is  the  case,  let  us  not  bca^t  of  the  longer  average  of  life.  A  long  Me,  il 
:  sad,  is  hardly  preferable  to  a  short  and  vigorous  one.  The  longer  average 
I  of  life,  like  other  marks  of  apparent  progress,  is  a  vanity  and  a  delusion 
;  and  helps  to  blind  us  to  our  actual  state  of  physical  degradation. 

The  mind  as  well  as  the  body  has  degeneraied  in  manly  vigour  under 
the  influence  of  spiritualism.  A  morbid  effeminacy  pervades  all  oui 
moral  atmosphere.  There  is  a  want  of  healthy  enjoyment  of  life,  ae 
must  always  be  the  case  when  the  natural  pleasures  of  the  senses 
are  disparaged,  a  want  of  self-reliauce,  of  manly  vigour,  and  courage,  in 
the  mental  character  of  all  of  us.  Thousands  among  us  are  so  much 
oppressed  with  shyness  and  the  waut  of  self-confidence,  tnat  it  loons  as 
if  we  felt  almost  ashamed  of  living  at  all. 

There  is  a  pervading  timidity  in  declaring  our  real  convictions  on  the 
most  important  matters,  especially  on  religion  and  on  sexual  love,  whicli 
are,  as  far  as  open  and  candid  discussion  is  concerned,  almost  interdicted 
subjects  among  us.  A  sort  of  doleful  spiritual  whine  meets  nur  ear  on 
every  side,  as  if  man,  the  mightie-t,  and  most  glorious  of  all  the  mani- 
festations of  nature,  existed  only  on  sufi'erance,  and  were  too  vile  to 
deserve  anything  but  sorrow  ami  liumiliation.  The  fear  of  tho  opinions 
of  others  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  of  all  feelings  in  our  society  ;  a 
feeling  which  ia  more  destructive  than  almost  any  other,  to  sincerity  and 
manline.<-s  of  character.  We  are  afraid  of  departing  one  step  from  the 
beateu  track  of  coriventicmalisra,  for  fear  of  incurring  the  odium  of  out 
neighbours.  How  unlike  is  this  to  the  manliness  and  self-reliance  ol 
those,  who  I'ave  dared  death  and  torture  rather  than  disguise  theil 
principles'. 

Uow  different  is  the  morbid  state  of  sorrow,  self-abasement,  irrtso- 
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lution,  despondency,  or  despair,  which  we  observe  so  prominently  in  oat 
modern  poets  and  writers,  from  the  manly  vigour,  healthfulness,  and 
?njoyraent  of  life,  which  is  so  delightful  in  the  authors  o.f  the  Elizabethan 
age.  There  are  certainly  many  other  causes  than  spiritualism,  which 
have  helped  to  work,  this  change;  the  great  social  difficulties,  which  are 
only  of  late  years  coming  to  be  adequately  recognised,  are  enough  to  load 
the  hearts  of  each  of  us  with  sorrow,  if  not  despair  ;  but  besides  these,  a 
great  part  of  the  mental  morbidity  is  caused  by  spiritualism,  which  blights 
all  healthy  enj=oyment  of  life,  and  weakens  the  miud  with  the  body. 

The  spiritual  religion  which  is  dominant  among  us,  by  its  threats  of 
endless  punishment,  and  its  constant  inculcation  of  the  weak  and  effe- 
minating qualities  of  humility  and  resignation,  has  broken  in  a  great 
degree  the  spirit  of  man.  No  maa  can  seriously  entertam  the  belief  in 
endless  punishment,  without  his  whole  nature  being  demoralised,  and 
without  being  cowed  into  a  state  of  fear  as  to  his  own  and  his  neighbour's 
actions,  incompatible  with  manly  dignity  and  freedom.  Humility  and 
resignation  are,  it  is  true,  often  desirable  virtues,  but  neither  they  nor  any 
other  conceivable  modes  of  feeling,  can  be  always  termed  good,  and  to 
inculcate  them  in  a  wholesale  way  is  to  do  infinite  mischief.  To  be  con- 
stantly urging  them  upon  those  who  are  already  broken  in  spirit  from 
shyness,  want,  of  self-reliance,  energy,  and  the  power  of  actively  enjoyinfr 
life,  (which  are  just  the  prevailing  defects  in  our  characters  at  present),' 
is  exactly  like  the  old  system  of  repeated  bleeding  and  purgation,  now 
happily  abandoned  by  medicine,  by  which  the  whole  energy  ot  the  con- 
stitution was  gradually  exhausted.  What  is  wanted  in  mind  as  well  as 
in  body  at  present,  is  not  piety  nor  tenderness,  nor  humility,  nor  spiritual 
fervour;  but  self-reliance,  manly  energy,  and  an  active  enjoyment  of 
life;  in  a  word,  health. 

Health  of  body  and  mind,  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  mankind,  not 
pietism  or  spiritualism,  or  any  other  one-sided  ideal,  which  our  imperfect 
religions  have  set  up  ;  all  blessings  are  comprehended  in  health,  for  it  is  not 
obtainable  except  by  a  well-regulated  conduct  of  all  our  faculties  of  body 
and  mind  alike.  Where  there  is  not  an  active  and  keen  enjoyment  of  life 
in  all  its  different  parts,  where  there  is  not  happiness,  there  cannot  be 
health  ;  and  where  there  is  not  health  there  cannot  be  virtue.  It  is  ab- 
iolutely  impossible  for  either  body  or  mind  to  be  truly  healthy  and  well- 
balanced,  when  the  chief  attention  is  paid  to  one  set  of  faculties,  and  the 
•thers  are  comparatively  neglected.  This  great  truth  has  been  completely 
disregarded  in  our  theories  ot  life,  and  the  consequences  have  been  most 
disastrous  to  all  of  us. 

However  powerfully  spiritualism  has  operated  in  degrading  man,  it  has 
far  more  degraded  woman.  The  physical  virtues  are  scarcely  thought  to 
belong  to  her  province  at  all  :  strength,  vigour,  courage,  and  activity,  are 
not  considered  feminine  virtues,  bu',  if  possible,  rather  detract  from 
woman's  peculiar  charms  in  the  eye  of  spiritualism.  Hence  the  physical 
character  of  women,  is,  as  a  goaeral  rule,  degrade -d  to  the  last  degree; 
poor,  weak,  nervous,  delicate  beings,  who  can  scarcely  walk  half-a-mile, 
whose  muscles  are  unstrung,  and  whose  nerves  are  full  of  weakness  and 
irritability. 

Compare  the  ladies  in  our  ball-rooms-  or  the  women  in  our  streets,  with 
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cbe  strong  healthy  country  girl,  or  with  the  womeu  ot  Ruben's  pictures, 
.and  their  awful  inferiority  in  physical  virtue  will  be  seen.    Not  only  to 

her  own  health  and  happiness  is  the  physical  degeneracy  of  woman  de- 

iructive,  but  to  our  whole  race.  The  strensth  and  bodily  power  of -woman, 
1  are  just  as  in  tispensiilily  to  th^lienlth  and  strentrth  ofmankinrl,  as  that 

of  man,  for  the  vigour  of  the  child  depends  as  much  on  the  mother  as  on 
:  the  father.  Ic  is  a  folly  to  desire  to  see  powerful  and  athletic  men, 
-.  without  desiring  to  see  the  same  virtues  in  woman ;  such  a  division  of 

the  virtues  is  absolutely  impossible. 

The  mind  of  woman  is  as  much  enfeebled  as  her  body,  by  spiritualism 
J  A  vigorous  relish  for  sensual  pleasures,  an  energetic  ,»tudy  of  the  sciences, 
i  and  especially  of  the  physical  ones,  is  thought  unwomanly,  and  the  sex  is 

limited  to  a  narrow  range  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  cripples  "''  the 
:  mental  power. 

It  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  a  mind  will  be  powerful,  if  certain  subjects  are 
:'  forbidden  to  it  ;  if  death  and  the  evil  side  of  nature  are  hidden,  as  they 
;  are  at  present  from  woman.  Such  interdictions  prevent  any  true  power 
or  freedom  of  thought  and  feeling  ;  for  who  cares  to  study  nature,  if  they 
:  are  only  allowed  to  advance  a  short  distance,  and  if  all  the  subjects 
:  necessary  to  give  completeness  to  their  views,  are  shut  from  them  as  from 
children  ?  In  the  emotions,  as  well  as  in  intellect,  -woman  is  bound  in 
:  the  effeminating  bonds  of  spiritualism.  Love,  tenderness,  and  humility,  are 
:  thought  to  bo  the  special  female  virtues;  and  the  qualities  of  self-reliance, 
:  energy,  and  mental  intrepidity,  are  rather  discouraged  than  otherwise,  by 
;  those  who  wish  to  keep  up  the  unfortunate  state  of  dependence,  in  which 
'  woman  exists  at  present.  Hence  the  character  of  woman  is  full  of  weak- 
1  ness  and  irresolution,  fear  of  theopinion  of  others,  and  hysterical  emotions, 
'  which  are  diametrically  opposed  to  health  and  strength  of  mind.  Woman 
I  is,  as  a  general  rule,  dwarfed  in  body  and  mind,  by  her  one-sided  and  narrow 
■  spiritual  culture. 

Spiritualism  has  not  only  prevented  us  from  taking  an  equal  ijQte.''est 
:  in  the  physical  sciences,  and  attending  equally  to  our  physical  culture; 
-  it  has  also  blighted  the  progress  of  wjorai  seience.    This  is  shown  not  only 
by  the  narrow  and  erroneous  views  of  mental  health  and  disease,  and 
their  treatment,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made;  but  also  by 
the  existuig  state  of  mental  and  psychological  science. 

The  spiritual  moralists  have  ever  maintained,  that  there  is  a  complete 
and  fundamental  difference  between  the  mind  of  man  and  those  of  the 
inferior  animals ;  so  that  no  true  comparison  could  be  ins'.ituted  between 
them.  But  this  is  an  enormous  error,  and  has  stood  in  the  way  of  all 
philosophical  acquaintance  with  the  human  mind.  The  truth  is,  that 
there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  by  one  single  iota,  a  greater  difference  be- 
t-ween the  mind  of  man  and  the  minds  of  the  lower  animals,  than  there 
Is  between  his  body  and  theirs.  Every  conceivable  shade  of  mental  diff- 
erence must  be  accompanied  by  an  exactly  equal  difference  in  the  shap* 
and  substance  of  the  brain  ;  and  the  brain  of  man  must  differ  exactly  in 
the  same  degree,  not  one  atom  more  or  less,  from  the  inferior  brains,  as 
his  mind  from  the  inferior  minds.  Now  until  the  body  of  man  was  com- 
pared, minutely  and  perseveringly,  with  that  of  the  lower  animals,  down 
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to  the  very  humblest,  it  is  well  recognised  that  we  did  not  uuderstaud  it 
at  all,  that  -we  had  uo  true  aud  philosophical  knowledge  of  it.  i'lolessoT 
Oweu  refuses  to  give  the  name  of  "Anatomy"  at  all  to  the  mere  dis- 
section of  the  human  body ;  that,  he  says,  is  merely  "  anthropotomy," 
vhile  "anatomy"  is  a  term  merited  only  by  the  whole  comparative 
science. 

But  exactly  on  the  .same  principles,  we  must  recognise,  that  there  is  at 
pres'.ut  no  true  science  of  "  Mmd,"  at  all;  we  have  no  real  "  Psycho- 
logy ;'•  wo  have  merely  an  anthropo-psychology.  There  has  ntver  yet 
lived  a  man,  who  deserved  the  name  ot  a  morahst ;  there  have  merely 
been  humanity-raoralists. 

A  true  knowledge  of  man  s  spiritual  and  moral  nature  is  to  be  obtained 
anly  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  his  body,  namely,  by  the  comparative 
Bxamina'ion  of  the  minds  of  all  living  beings,  and  by  tracing  our  facul- 
Lie.s  upwards  from  their  simplest  expre.ssmn  in  the  humblest  animals,  to 
their  most  complex  state  in  man.  Until  this  be  done  in  mind,  as  it  has 
been  done  in  the  body,  tliere  can  be  no  real  "  mental  science,"  and  we  must 
continue,  as  we  are  at  present,  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  meaning  and  origin 
of  our  faculties.  The  science  of  Comparative  Psychology,  though  it  has 
yet  scarcely  an  existence,  opposed  as  it  has  been  by  our  narrow  concep- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  will  uliimately  be  recognised  as  equally  iudes- 
pensable  with  comparative  anatomy,  in  order  to  attain  to  a  true  know- 
ledge of  man. 

The  morbid  ideas  of  spiritualism  are  well  seen  in  the  little  reverence 
that  is  paid  to  the  bodily  appetites.  It  is  by  no  means  thought  a  great 
merit  to  have  a  good  appetite  for  food:  nay,  many  people,  especially 
ell'eminaie  ladies,  are  rather  ashamed  of  it,  and  abstemiousness  is  often 
practiced  as  an  evidence  of  refinement  and  spirituality.  A  keen  relish  for 
the  pleasures  of  citing,  is  thought  coarse  aud  unbecoming,  especially  in, 
women;  the  ai.i,cntiou,  it  is  tliougiit,  should  rather  be  directed  to  in- 
tellectual enjoyments,  aud  the  mind,  as  little  as  possible,  occnpied  with 
the  pleasures  of  the  senses.  Hut  these  are  most  dangerous  and  destructive 
errors.  The  truth  is,  that  a  goi)d  appetite  is  one  of  the  greatest  virtue* 
either  man  or  woman  can  possess,  and  is  one  of  the  things  of  which,  fai 
from  being  ashamed,  they  have  most  reason  to  be  proud.  It  is  one  ot 
the  best  of  all  signs  and  tests  of  lioallh,  aud  of  a  well-spent  physical  life. 

No  one  who  has  not  a  keen  appetite  is  duserviug  of  the  name  of  a  good 
man  or  woman  ;  and  the  individual  who  allows  his  appetite  to  languish 
or  to  be  habitually  feeble,  is  equally  reprehensible  with  him,  who  permits 
his  feehngs  of  luve  or  truth  to  become  blunted. 

The  vigour  of  our  bodily  appetites  is  the  test  aud  the  invaluable  safs- 
guard  of  our  virtue,  if  we  attend  to  it  ;  by  the  keenness  of  our  appi-tites 
we  shall  know  whether  our  physical  life  is  a  true  aud  healthy  one;  but  if 
pre  neglect  them,  disease  and  destruction  are  certain  sooner  or  later  to  make 
ns  repent  it.  A  good  appetite  for  food  is  just  as  great  a  virtue,  and  jubt  ais 
much  to  be  adra  red  wherever  it  is  seen,  as  an  ardent  love  and  just 
appreciation  of  truth  and  beauty.  The  same  principle  applies  to  all  the 
other  physical  appetites.  By  these  tests,  it  can  be  seen  how  exceedingly 
anhealthy,  oriu  other  words,  sinful,  are  the  lives  of  the  great,  majority  oi 
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:  those  of  us  who  live  in  towns,  and  work  constantly  ai  scileiitary  occupa- 
tions.   Our  appetite  languishes,  and  is  rarely  strong ;  and  this  should  be 
:  taken  as  the  unerring  sign  that  the  powers  of  life  and  virtue  are  growing 

•  feebler,  and  those  of  death  and  evil  gaining  the  ascendancy. 

When  the  appetite  is  habitually  feeble,  consumption,  or  the  other  dis- 
5  eases  of  debility,  will  to  an  absolute  certainty,  be  induced,  c-ither  in  the 
.  individua'ls  self  or  in  his  posterity,  if  the  same  want  of  physical  virtue 
continue  in  them. 

The  great  physical  problem  is  to  endeavour  to  secure  to  all  human 
!:  beings,  the  essentials  of  life  in  abundance  ;  and  in  the  purest  form.  Air, 
'  water,  food,  healthy  exercise  for  3JI  the  organs  &c.,  to  procure  for  every 
human  being  the  power  of  enjoying  these  in  their  greatest  purity  should 
be  our  steadfast  and  religious  aim — an  aim  as  lofiy  and  as  difficult  as 
!  any  ever  proposed  by  man,  and  to  be  zealously  aspired  after,  not  only  by 
the  physician  and  the  sanitary  reformer,  but  by  every  man  and  woman 
i  among  us,  as  comprehending  the  most  important  essentials  of  virtue.  If 
1  we  cannot  habitually  breathe  pure  air,  eat  abundantly  of  wholesome  food, 
1  and  obtain  healthy  and  sufficient  exercise  for  our  various  organs  and 
faculties,  let  us  uot  deceive  ourselves  i  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  we 
can  live  virtuous  lives.    Pure  air  and  wholesome  food  are  just  as  indis- 
-  pensable  necessaries  of  virtue,  happiness,  or  true  religion,  as  any  con- 
ceivable moral  qualities.    This  has  never  yet  been  sufficiently  attended 
to  ;  for  mankind  have  not  become  generally  aware  of  the  exactly  equal  duty 
they  owe  to  their  body  and  mind. 

All  our  tastes  and  m  des  of  judgment  are  more  or  less  perverted  and 
'  efTeminated  by  spiritualism.    As  an  instance  of  this,  the  prevailing 
opinions  with  regard  to  beauty  may  be  taken.    To  have  delicately  cut 
features,  a  prettily  turned  ligure,  neat  little  feet  and  hands,  and  a  sweet 
and  amiabie  expression,  are  considered  the  chief  beauties  in  a  woman. 
But  health  and  strength  are  in  general  scarcely  at  all  considered.  Now 
the  truth  is,  that  without  these  fundamental  qualities,  there  cannot  be 
■  real  beauty.    Health  is  the  very  first  essential  of  beauty  ;  and  permanent 
.  health,  continuing  for  many  generations,  cannot  possibly  exist  without 
.  great  physical  strength,  for  the  active  exercise  and  natural  life  which  en- 
sure the  one,  ensure  the  other  also.    Elegance  in  shape  and  form  arc 

•  something,  and  are  sufficient  in  a  lifeless  oiiject  to  constitute  beauty,  but 
:n  a  living  being  health  is  a  far  more  fundamentally  important  quality 

^Strength,  power,  and  activity  are  also  among  the  most  essential  of  all 
parts  of  beauty,  in  woman  as  well  as  in  man.  Without  strength,  which 
is  t«  be  obtained  only  by  the  active  and  regular  exercise  of  the  body  in 
out-of-door  pursuits,  health  cannot  long  continue,  and  will  soon  decay,  if 

B not  in  one  generation,  then  in  the  next ;  and  without  health  the  beauty 

»  even  of  form  and  expression  will  soon  disappear. 

We  hear  little  tiny  dolicate  girls,  who  have  perhaps  a  prettily  chi- 
Hclled  face,  and  an  interesting  pallor  of  complexion,  called  beautiful ; 
but  the  truly  instructed  eye  can  see  in  them  but  mournful  proofs  0I 

;  the  physical  degeneracy  of  our  age.    Height  of  stature,  and  weight  of 

■ibody,  not  produced  by  fat,  but  by  healthy  and  powerful  muscular  dc 
■-•filopement,  are  in  woman  as  well  as  man,  a  great  part  of  true  beauty 
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In  large  towns,  the  stature  always  becomes  diminutive  under  ttie  ioflu- 
ence  of  a  smoky  and  confined  atmosphere,  and  the  want  of  exercise: 
and  hence  the  stunted,  pale,  and  puny  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  and  others  of  our  large  towns.  Let  us  never  lie  deceived  into 
confounding  the  symptoms  of  delicacy  and  imperfect  nutrition,  which 
we  see  among  them,  with  true  beauty.  Let  us  not  regard  ilie  tiny 
waist,  the  little  impotent  feet  and  hands,  the  delicate  complexion, 
even  though  they  belong  to  our  own  selves,  or  to  those  we  love  most 
dearly,  as  really  beautiful ;  such  a  judgment  confounds  all  principles 
of  good  and  evil.  True  beauty  cannot  possibly  exist  among  those  who 
have  lived  constantly  amid  the  smoke  of  a  large  town.  The  golden 
rule  in  the  cultivation  of  beauty  should  be,  seek  flrst  health  and streuatk, 
a  powerful  frame,  and  a  healthily  cultivated  mind,  and  all  the  rest 
shall  be  added  unto  you. 

In  man,  physical  beauty  is  looked  down  upon,  and  intellect  is 
thought  his  peculiar  province.  This  is  an  admirable  instance  of  the 
false  and  short-sighted  judgments  of  spiritualism.  A  man  w^o  culti- 
vaies  his  personal  appearance,  and  takes  a  pride  in  bis  athletic  and 
;iandsome  figure  is  called  a  coxcomb;  while  the  puny  delicate  man  of 
letters,  who  exults  in  his  mental  superiority,  and  the  feeble  care-worn 
clergyman,  who  boasts  of  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  are  thought 
to  have  a  noble  and  excusable  pride.  In  truth,  physical  beauty  Is 
exactly  as  important  and  desirable  in  man  as  in  woman,  and  is  just 
is  much  to  be  cultivated  and  admired  in  the  one  sex  as  in  the  other. 
The  attention  and  reverence  for  physical  beauty,  is  one  of  the  best 
safeguards  of  health  and  manly  vigour.  Beauty  of  face  and  figure  is 
only  to  he  maintained,  and  perpetuated  to  coming  generations,  by  ex- 
ercise of  our  bodily  powers,  and  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of  a  well- 
epent  physical  life.  A  powerful  and  a  handsome  frame  is  just  as  valu- 
able as  a  powerful  and  beautiful  mind.  From  the  want  of  attention 
to  their  personal  beauty  and  to  the  culture  of  their  bodies,  we  see 
men  becoming  slovenly  and  ungraceful,  thin  pale  and  sallow  from 
wasting  their  looks  and  their  health  over  the  midnight  lamp  ;  we  see 
their  hair  dropping  out  prematurely,  their  faces  getting  ploughed  bj 
the  wrinkles  of  thought  and  care  before  their  time,  their  teeth  decay- 
ing and  dropping  out  under  the  influence  of  a  failing  digestion,  their 
noses  filthy  with  snuff;  their  figures,  which  might  have  been  manly, 
powerful,  and  agile,  becoming  weak,  stooping,  and  exhausted,  as  if  a 
breath  could  blow  them  over.  Where  is  a  woman  to  find  in  these 
learned  scare-crows  the  glowing  realisation  of  her  youthful  dreams 
of  love?  A  lady  said  to  me  a  short  time  ago,  "What  can  be  tlie 
reason  that  men"  are  so  dreadfully  ugly?  I  was  looking  round  the 
lecture-room  the  other  night,  and  positively  I  scarcely  saw  a  suigle 
handsome  face.  The  most  of  them  were  very  plain  and  vulgar,  and 
very  many,  especially  the  elderly  men,  had  such  distorted  aud  mis- 
shapen faces,  that  it  was  painful  to  look  at  them.  We  don't  see  this 
in  the  lower  animals,  we  don't  see  in  them  that  perversion  of  leatures, 
those  bloated,  wizened,  aud  unhealthy  countenances,  with  all  the 
■eatures  out  of  proponion,  which  we  see  in  meu.    What  can  it  be  thai 
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maaes  men  often  so  very  ugly?"  In  truth  the  groat  want  of  physical 
Deuvuy  and  maniy  strength  and  elegance  of  frame,  which  is  so  wide-spread 
among  us,  and  which  is  so  blighting  to  the  romance  of  lore,  is  as  dis- 
tressing and  as  deeply  to  be  deplored  as  the  prevalence  of  moral  evil,  of 
wh-.ch  in  fact  it  is  the  outward  and  visible  type.  No  qualities  of  mina 
can  make  up  for  this  sinful  and  miserable  neglect  of  the  body. 

The  unnatural  practice  of  shaving,  has  tended  most  powerfully  to  in- 
crease this  disregard  of  physical  beauty  in  man.  It  has  done  so,  by  ir 
reality  destroying  man's  beauty.  The  peculiar  beauty  of  the  male  coun 
tenauce  consists  very  much  in  its  contrast  with  the  female  one,  by  tht 
possession  of  those  hairy  appendages  which  impart  to  it  a  dignity  and 
manliness.  The  beard  is  peculiarly  a  sexual  distinction,  it  only  appears 
at  puberty,  and  is  intimately  connected  with — in  fact,  is  the  outward 
expression  of  sexual  maturity,  of  that  which  distinguishes  the  man  froa 
the  woman  and  the  boy.  To  cut  it  oft"  is  to  eflPeminate  the  male  face, 
and  has  a  greater  effect  than  is  generally  supposed  in  weakening  the 
sexual  feelings  between  man  and  woman,  which  are  powerfully  awakened 
by  contrast.  It  is  thus  a  part  of  those  effeminating  and  debilitating 
mlluences  on  the  sexual  feelings,  which  have  so  much  degraded  the  vigor 
and  manliness  of  all  of  us,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  hereafter.  It 
BBOiis  the  natural  ideal  uf  manlv  beauty,  and  that  admirable  contrast 
oeiween  the  two  sexpo.  bv  vrhich  enoTi  nni*  r»fl  «  foil  to  the  otner,  and  the 
peculiar  sexual  uua»<ii;icnanc3  ut  eacli,  are  duly  symbolised  and  called 
forrti. 

U  is  not  by  spiritual,  but  by  physical  reformation,  that  mankind  can 
at  present  be  chiefly  benefited.    Even  were  the  views  of  our  moral 
teachers  with  regard  to  the  moral  virtues  correct;  even  though  mental 
health  were  substituted  as  the  object  of  men's  aims,  instead  of  the 
diseased  spiritualism,  which  is  now  inculcated,  comparatively  little 
could  be  done  at  present  by  any  moral  training.    It  is  physical  and 
not  spiritual  religion,  of  which  we  are  at  present  most  urgently  in  need. 
More  could  be  done  in  a  few  years  by  due  attention  to  the  physical 
virtues,  than  in  a  century  by  moral  exhortations,  however  pure  and 
exalted;  for  the  physical  virtues  are  those  which  have  been  far  the 
most  neglectbd,  and  stand  far  the  most  in  need  of  attention.  The 
nioral  virtues  themselves  are  to  be  promoted  at  present  chiefly  throuijh 
the  physical  ones,  for  in  the  present  awful  state  of  physical  degradation 
m  which  we  live,  it  is  a  vanity  to  imagine  that  high  moral  excellence 
can  prevail.    Therefore,  the  social  sanitary  movements,  together  with 
1  the  earnest  culture  of  the  bodily  powers  by  every  one  of  us,  are  at 
present  the  moat  imporUnt  means  to  elevate  mankind, 
^e  shduid  u.jt  Ob  couteiaea  wuii  a  low  .■.lantiard  of  physical  elevation 
P;  should  make  it  our  religious  aim.  that  every  one  of  us,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  should  possess  a  large,  powerful,  vigorous  frame,  whoso  bloomiufl 
health  sha'd  set  consumption  and  the  other  diseases  of  debility  at  deBance 
Each  man  and  woman  shouhl  take  exactly  as  much  pride  in  the  cultiva 
tionof  tte  h<Klily,  as  of  the  mental  virtues,  feeling  deeply  the  grand  truth 
that  the  uiterests  of  our  race  are  just  as  much  bound  up  in  the  piouiuu,  a 
of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 
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We  should  not  be  content  till  the  thews  and  sinews,  the  powerful  bodies 
and  manly  minds  of  our  ancestors,  are  afraiii  become  prevalent  among  us, 
and  are  blended  with  the  advantages  of  our  increased  civilisation,  with 
our  greater  enlijrliteninent  and  refinement,  and  a  longer  average  of  life. 
We  should  cultivate  all  those  Kports  and  manly  exercfses,  which  promote 
bodily  health  and  vigour,  just  as  sedulously  as  we  cultivate  the  moral 
virtues,  and  should  have  an  equal  honour  for  physical,  as  for  mental  ex- 
cellence,  wherever  we  see  it.  We  should  learn  to  take  an  equal  plea.sure 
and  to  have  an  equal  reverence  for  the  sensual  as  the  .inteliectual  enjoy- 
ments, for  the  physical  as  the  mental  sciences,  and  in  every  thing  to 
attain  to  an  impartial  and  well-balanced  sense  of  the  equal  grandeur  of 
the  material  and  '.he  moral  uniTerse,  of  a  true  Phvsical  and  SoiritnaJ 
Religion. 
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SEXUAL  EELIGION. 


REPRODUCTION  AND  DEVELOPEMENT. 


The  subject  of  the  following  essays— namely,  the  nature  and  laws  of 
the  sexual  organs,  with  their  diseases,  and  the  allied  evils  of  poverty 
and  hard  work,  is,  it  appears  to  me,  by  far  the  most  important  of  all 
subjects  for  our  consideration  in  the  present  day.  There  is  nothing 
unfortunately,  which  has  been  so  much  neglected,  and  on  wnich  such 
wide-spread  ignorance  prevails  ;  and  yet  I  feel  convinced,  that  there  is 
no  subject  so  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  man.  From  the  mystery 
and  secrecy  in  which  sexual  matters  have  been  involved,  and  from  the 
consequent  want  of  due  attention  to  them,  the  whole  of  our  moral  and 
social  philosophy  has  been  rendered  unsound  at  the  core,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  our  race  has  been  blighted. 

Before  entering  upon  the  diseases  of  the  sexual  organs,  which  arise 
as  all  diseases  do,  from  our  disobedience  to  the  natural  laws, 
upon  the  associated  evils  of  jjoverty,  I  shall  give  a  short  .sketch  o( 
these  organs  and  of  the  function  of  reproduction. 

I  entieat  the  reader's  attention  to  this,  not  only  from  the  surpassing 
interest  of  the  subject,  but  because  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  sexual  organs  is  necessary  to  follow  the  subsequent  descriptions 
of  their  diseases.  There  is  no  part  of  physiology  which  is  less  under- 
Btood  by  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  of  deeper 
interest,  and  which  more  urgently  demands  the  attention  of  us  all. 

Reproduction  has  been,  and  still  is,  viewed  as  a  mysterious  and  in- 
tomprehensible  subject,  with  which  none  but  soientiflc  men  shoulJ 
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have  to  do;  and  feelings  of  sexual  bashfulness  and  fisgust  Have  re- 
strained the  generality  of  mankind  fi-oiu  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
these  organs  and  tlieir  laws.  But  such  feelings  are  unworlliv  alike  of 
the  dignity  of  man,  and  the  infinite  perfection  of  nature 

Nature  demands  mir  calm  and  reverential  study  of  all  her  works 
ind  laws  alike  ;  she  has  given  us  no  organs  which  she  intended  to  be 
shrouded  in  mystery  and  concealment ;  but  on  the  contrary  she  lays 
her  mighty  commands  upon  us  to  seek  to  becomp  acquainted  with 
every  one  of  her  all-perfect  productions.  It  is  not  for  us  to  pick  ami 
choose  among  her  works,  which  we  nlease  to  attend  to,  and  which  we 
please  to  avoid  ;  but  to  pay  a  like  reverential  study  to  all.  If  the 
sexual  organs  be  omitted,  the  knowledge  of  all  the  rest  of  the  human 
trame  will  avail  us  little;  and  we  should  seek  to  acquire  just  as  true 
and  as  thorough  an  insight  into  their  laws,  as  into  the  processes  oi 
respiration  or  digestion.  I  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  sacred  duty 
that  rests  upon  all  of  us,  both  men  ai;d  women,  to  study  a  subject 
which  concerns  us  so  nearly  as  the  human  frame;  and  of  all  the 
bodily  organs  there  is  none  which  shoukl  have  more  special  attention 
than  the  reproductive  ones,  which  have  been  so  much  neglected  h) 
our  ancestors.  No  others  are  so  deeply  implicated  in  the  most  urgent 
problems  of  the  present  age.  All  of  us  should  therefore  strive  to 
divest  ourselves  of  the  childish  and  degrading  feelings  of  morbid  deli- 
cacy, which  foster  the  ignorance  on  these  subjects,  and  have  been  the 
causes  of  greater  miseries  to  our  race  than  almost  any  others,  as  1 
shall  endeavour  hereafter  to  show. 

Dr.  Carpenter  in  his  most  admirable  work  on  General  and  Compara- 
tive Physiology,  says  of  the  function  of  reproduction,  "a  very  unne- 
cessary degree  of  mystery  has  been  spread  around  the  exercise  of  this 
function,  not  onl>  by  general  enquirers,  but  b/ scientific  physiologists. 
It  has  been  regarded  as  a  process  never  to  be  comprehended  by  man, 
of  which  the  nature  and  the  laws  are  alike  inscrutable.  A  fair  com- 
parison, however,  with  other  functions,  will  show  that  it  is  not  in 
reality  less  comprehensible  or  more  recondite  than  any  one  of  them  ; 
that  our  acquaintance  with  each  depends  upon  the  facility  with  which 
it  may  be  submitted  to  investigation  ;  and  that  if  properly  inquired 
into  by  an  extensive  survey  of  the  animated  world,  the  real  character 
of  the  process,  its  conditions,  and  its  mode  of  operation,  may  be  under- 
stood as  completely  as  those  of  any  other  vital  phenomenon." 

All  living  being.'5,  both  plants  and  animals,  have  a  limited  existence, 
and  the  race  is  kept  up  by  a  constant  succession  of  new  individuals. 
It  is  a  law  which  we  never  see  departed  from  at  present,  that  every 
living  organism  has  sprung  from  a  pre-existing  organism.  The  doc- 
trine of  spontaneous  generation,  which  held  that  in  some  cases  living 
Deings  iniglit  originate  out  of  lifeless  matter,  and  which  was  formerly 
very  prevalent,  has  gradually  lost  almost  all  its  supporters,  and  "has 
not  now  any  claim,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  "  to  be  received  even  as  a 
possible  hypothesis." 

Another  law  which  seems  at  present  to  be  universal,  is  that  every 
iiviag  thing  sprin^js  from  a  parent  like  itself,  so  thai  the  different 
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foecies  do  cot  pass  inlo  each  other,  although  great  modiacations  may 
arise  from  the  influence  of  external  circumstances,  especially  in  the 
tower  organisms. 

All  living  beings  are  endowed  at  birth  with  a  certain  degree  of  viial 
power,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  devclope  themselves  into  theii 
perfect  form,  and  to  maintain  themselves  in  it  for  a  season.  This 
power  is  called  the  germinal  capacity,  and  it  varies  in  degree  in  dilTer- 
snt  beings.  In  all," however,  it  sooneror  later  becomes  exhausted,  and 
the  race  would  perish,  were  it  not  that  the  germinal  capacity  i.s  re- 
newed by  an  act  of  generation,  by  which  a  new  individual  is  produced, 
and  endowed  with  a  new  measure  of  vital  power.  Thus  then,  life  and 
generation  are  antagonistic  ;  the  former  exhausts,  while  the  latter  re- 
new? the  germinal  capacity.  In  their  essence  also,  the  two  processes 
are  quite  opposite.  All  the  actions  in  which  the  germinal  capacity 
manifests  itself,  are  accompanied  by  the  subdivision  and  continuous 
growth  of  the  minute  cells,  of  which  our  frame  is  built  up,  whereas 
generation  consists  in  the  very  reverse  of  this— namely  the  reunion  oj 
the  contents  of  two  cells.  By  this  reunion  a  new  impulse  is  given,  and 
the  fading  powers  of  the  parent  are  produced  afresh  in  the  otfspring. 

It  seems  almost  certain  from  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  physiology, 
that  such  an  act  of  true  rjeneration  occurs  in  every  living  being,  whether 
plant  or  animal,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  in  all  to  prevent  the  vital 
powers  from  dying  out.  But  it  is  only  lately,  that  this  has  been  recog- 
nised. Formerly,  it  was  believed,  that  many  of  the  lowest  classes  of 
plants  and  animals  never  truly  generated,  but  that  their  race  was  kept 
up  entirely  by  gemmation ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  buds  or  offshoots,  and 
not  by  seeds.  It  was  supposed  that  no  true  generation  took  place  in  the 
large  class  of  plants,  called  the  Cryptoganiia,  or  flowerless  plants,  which 
include  the  sea  weeds,  mosses,  lichens,  ferns,  cSlc,  but  that  these  propaga- 
ted only  by  little  buds  or  spores.  But  it  has  lately  been  discovered,  that 
both  in  the  lowest  species  of  these  plants,  namely,  the  inferior  sea-weeds, 
and  in  the  highest,  namely,  the  ferns — a  true  act  of  generation  by  the 
/eunion  of  the  contents  of  two  cells  does  take  place,  and,  therefore,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  occurs  in  the  other  tribes  also  ;  although  it  has  not  yet 
been  seen  in  them.  In  the  same  way,  true  generation  has  been  delected 
in  some  of  the  very  lowest  animals,  and  may  be  presumed  to  exist  in  all. 

In  very  many  of  the  lower  plants  and  animals,  the  ordinary  mode  of 
reproduction,  is  by  gemmation,  or  budding  Gemmation  consists  in  the 
sprouting  of  a  new  individual  from  some  part  of  the  body  of  an  old  one. 
Gemmation  is  essentially  tlie  same  process  as  fission,  by  which  many  of  the 
lower  tribes  of  plants  and  animals  propagate.  In  fission,  the  parent 
splits  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  ;  each  of  which  is  developed  into  a  com- 
plete individual. 

A  familiar  instance  of  propagation  by  gemmation  is  seen  in  the  potato 
and  in  fruit  trees.  These  plants  are  commonly  propagated  by  buds,  which 
are  either  inserted  in  the  ground,  or  engrafted  on  another  tree,  instead  of 
being  sown  by  seed.  This  method  of  reproduction  can  be  continued  for  a 
long  time,  but  not  indefinitely  ;  for,  after  a  certain  time,  the  germinal  ca- 
pacity dies  out,  and  has  to  be  renewed  by  an  act  of  true  generation,  which 
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gives  birth  to  a  seed.  Tims,  however  long  gemmation  maybe  coutiu- 
u<3d,  it  must  at  last,  in  all  living  beings,  give  place  to  generation. 

Among  animals,  a  very  interesting  instance  of  gemmation,  is  seen  iu 
1he  Hydra,  or  Polyp.  This  little  animal,  which  lives  in  the  water,  at- 
tachmg  itself  by  a  sucking  disc  to  some  solid  substance,  and  fishing  for 
Its  food  with  its  long  tentacles,  propagates  ordinarily  by  gemmation. 
Little  polyps  spring  like  buds  from  its  surface,  and  when  fully  developed, 
are  cast  off  and  become  independent  individuals.  But  iu  the  polyp,  like 
the  potato,  a  true  generation  also  takes  place,  by  means  of  the  reunion  of 
contents  of  two  cells,  and  thus  cgg^  are  formed  from  which  young  are 
hatched.  Gemmation  continues,  like  the  crops  of  buds  and  leaves  on  a 
tree,  till  the  cold  weather  comes  on,  and  threatens  the  animal  with 
death.  Then  it  gives  place  to  the  true  generative  act,  by  which  eggs  that 
can  stand  the  winter's  cold,  and  are  hatched  in  spring,  are  produced. 

Another  very  remarkable  instance  of  gemmation  occurs  in  the  insect 
called  Aphis.  This  is  the  only  insect  iu  which  gemmation  occurs,  for  in- 
sects are  too  high  in  the  scale  of  being  for  such  a  mode  of  reproduction. 
The  parent  Aphis  gives  birth  in  the  autumn  to  true  eggs,  which  are 
hatched  by  the  warmth  of  spring  ;  but  the  young  so  produced,  remain  im- 
perfectly developed,  unprovided  with  sexual  organs,  and  give  birth  to  a^ 
new  family,  without  any  sexual  intercourse.  Their  ofi'spring,  which  are 
born  alive,  beget  others  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on,  during  the  whole 
summer,  and  it  is  only  when  the  cold  of  autumn  checks  this  process,  that 
the  young  are  developed  into  perfect  insects,  provided  with  complete  sex- 
ual organs  ;  and  that  a  true  act  of  generation  takes  place  by  which  fer- 
tile eggs  are  produced.  In  this  case,  by  one  act  of  generation,  so  much 
germinal  power  is  imparted,  that  no  more  is  needed  till  after  many  repe- 
titions of  gemmation.  Here  the  process  may  be  called  inlernal  gemma-- 
\ion,  for  the  young  are  born  alive  from  the  female  passages  ;  but  it  is. 
essentially  the  same  with  external  gemmation,  which  takes  place  from- 
the  surface  of  the  polyp  ;  both  of  them  consisting  in  the  production  of  ' 
new  individuals  without  previous  sexual  intercourse.  By  tliis  means  an 
incredible  number  of  offspring  may  be  produced  by  the  Aphis.  It  has 
been  calculated,  that  if  all  lived,  about  six  thousand  millions  would  re-- 
suit  from  five  repetitions  of  the  process  of  gemmation  ;  and  this  process- 
is  repeated  twenty  times  in  the  year,  so  that  the  numbers  following  a- 
single  generative  act,  pass  the  power  of  our  imagination  to  conceive. 

None  of  the  higher  animals  ever  propagate  by  gemmation,  but  inva- 
riably by  true  generation.    In  thsm  the  germinal  capacity  is  so  much' 
expended  in  producing  all  their  complex  organs,  and  in  maintaining  their' 
integrity,  that  it  has  not  the  super-abundant  developeniental  power 
^hich  enables  it  to  give  rise  to  new  individuals.    The  only  modes  ia 
Hrliich  the  persiistence  of  this  developemental  power  is  shown,  is  in  the 
regeneration  of  parts  which  are  accidentally  lost.    Thus  the  lobsters  ant 
spiders  can  reproduce  whole  limbs,  when  the  old  ones  are  torn  oft'orinju 
red.    In  man  this  cannot  be  done,  although  there  are  one  or  two  extra- 
ordinary instances  on  record,  of  fingers  &c.,  being  completely  reproduced  , 
but  in  general  the  only  parts  of  our  frame  which  can  be  regenerated,  are 
those  which  are  uf  the  simplest  nature,  and  thus  most  like  the  lower  or- 
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ganisins.  Such  are  the  bones,  which  are  of  a  simple  chemical  compo- 
Bition.  A  whole  bone  with  its  muscular  and  ligainentous  attachmeute 
can  be  regenerated,  and  this  is  truly  a  more  complicatud  process  than  the 
restoration  of  entire  limbs  in  lower  animals.  Those  parts  also,  which 
arise  by  a  simple  process  of  nutritive  repetition,  as  the  small  blood-cells 
&c.,  can  be  regenerated,  and  also  connecting  parts,  such  as  nerves  and 
blood-vessels,  which  lie  amid  the  other  tissues.  With  these  exceptions, 
no  part  of  the  human  frame  can  be  restored  if  injured,  but  only  repaired 
by  a  lower  form  of  tissue.  The  power  of  regenerating  parts  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  greatest  in  those  humble  beings  which  usually  propagate  by 
gemmation.  Thus  the  hydra  may  be  divided  into  fifty  pieces,  and  eacl> 
piece  will  reproduce  the  whole  animal.  Many  animals  which  do  not 
propagate  spontaneously  by  gemmation,  will  reproduce  their  entire  struc 
ture  if  artificially  divided  ;  as,  for  instance,  some  worms  and  star-fishes. 
When  this  artificial  fission  succeeds,  it  shows  that  there  is  a  natural  ten- 
lencv  to  spontaneous  gemmation. 

A  "very  curious  phenomenon,  which  occurs  in  the  reproduction  of  some 
plants  and  animals,  has  been  termed  alternate  generation.  In  this  the 
parent  gives  rise  to  an  offspring  unlike  itself,  which  lives  independently, 
and  in  its  turn  gives  birth  to  a  progeny,  which  is  like  the  original  stock. 
Thus  the  Hydroid  Polyps  develope  buds,  which  have  the  form  of 
Medusae  (jelly-fishes,)  and  these  after  living  independently  for  some  time, 
give  birth  to  the  original  Polyp.  In  the  same  way,  the  Fern  developes 
small  buds,  called  spores,  whicli  when  cast  off,  grow  into  a  little  plant  to 
which  the  name  of  pro-embrvo  has  been  given.  This  in  its  turn  gives 
birth  to  a  Fern.  Here  the 'grand-child,  and  not  the  immediate  off- 
spring, is  like  the  parent.  But  in  all  these  cases  of  so-called  alternate 
generation,  it  is  to  be  carefully  remarked,  that  one  of  the  generations 
is  produced  by  gemmation  and  the  other  by  true  generatio7i.  Thus  the 
medusae  come  from  buds,  while  the  polyps  they  give  rise  to  come  from 
eggs.  In  like  manner,  the  spores  are  buds,  while  the  pro-embryo  which 
springs  from  them,  contains  true  generative  organs,  and  gives  birth  to  a 
seed,  from  which  springs  the  young  Fern.  In  all  cases  the  immediate 
product  of  the  true  generative  act  is  the  same.  Thus  the  expression 
"  alternate  generations ''  is  incorrect,  and  it  may  be  seen,  that  this  is 
Dill)-  in  appearance  an  exception  to  the  law,  that  every  being  resembles 
'ts  parent. 

The  occurrence  of  gemmation  has  led  to  much  interesting  discussion  on 
the  question,  "  What  is  an  individual  ?"  If  every  part  of  an  organism 
wliich  can  exist  independently  and  re-produce  tlie  rest,  is  to  be  considered 
an  individual,  it  wou'd  do  violence  to  many  of  our  usual  ideas  on  the 
subject.  For  instance,  in  many  trees,  the  buds  will  grow  if  detached  and 
planted — nay,  some  trees  spontaneously  detach  buds,  or  bulbels,  which 
grow  into  new  plants.  But  not  only  will  buds  do  so,  but  even  single 
leaves  in  some  plants,  as  the  Bryophyllum  ;  and  not  only  leaves,  hut  even 
fragments  of  leaves.  The  very  lowest  forms  of  plants,  (such  as  the  red 
Buow,)  and  animals,  (as  the  gregarinae)  consist  of  a  single  microscopic 
cell.  This  cell  is  a  complete  individual.  It  brea'.hes,  feeds,  digests,  re- 
produces, lives,  for  and  l)y  itself.  It  is  certainly  a  separate  individutt^ 
and  so  do  we  name  the  seed  of  a  plant,  or  egg  of  an  animal,  because  tUB» 
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are  capable  Of  liviug  iudepeudently  and  reproducing  the  wnoie.  Th, 
mdmdual  life  of  the  human  egg  in  the^vomb,  is  considered  as  sacred  a. 
that  of  the  adult;  and  to  cause  its  abortion,  when  it  is  no  bigger  than 
a  niit-shell  is  deemed  murder.  Now.  why  should  not  the  same  name  of 
ludiTu  ual  be  given  to  every  fragment  of  a  leaf,  which  is  capable  of 
living  alone  ?  And  why  should  not  a  tree  he  called  a  huge  collection  of 
individuals,  mstcad  of  a  single  individual  ?  Professor  Owen  and  many  o< 
he  first  scientihc  men  do  so  regard  it.  But  it  must  always  be  remembered 
tliat  there  IS  a  great  difference  between  an  individual  produced  by  gem- 
mation and  one  produced  by  true  generation. 

The  individuals  produced  by  gemmation,  such  as  the  Polyps,  or  the 
buds  or  bulbels  of  a  plant,  are  not  really  homologous  (oi  essentially  cor- 
responding) with  an  individual  such  as  man,  who  is  produced  by  an  act 
ot  generation,  but  are  rather  como-irable  to  the  different  parts  of  his 
body,  which  are  produced  by  a  process  tru.y  resembling  that  of  gemma, 
tion,  namely,  the  subdivision  and  continuous  growth  of  cells.  Gemmation 
IS  only  a  form  ot  nutrition,  (the  processes  by  which  the  body  is  nou- 
rished and  maintained),  and  like  it,  exhausts  instead  of  renewing  ths 
germinal  capacity.  Each  little  cell  in  our  body,  may  be  called  an  indi- 
vidual, and  we  may  be  termed  a  cougeries  of  individuals,  nearly  in  the 
.same  way  as  each  bud  and  leaf  of  a  tree  may  be  so  styled  ;  each  little  cell 
in  us  lives  a  life  of  its  own,  and  the  chief  difference  between  it  and  .he 
leat-bud  is,  that  it  cannot  exist  if  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  frame 
nor  re-produce  the  whole.  Dr.  Carpenter  proposes  to  call  all  indi- 
viduals produced  by  gemmation,  Zooids  (or  apparent  beings),  and  to 
restrict  the  term  Zooii  (or  true  being)  to  the  collective  product  of  one 
generative  act.  Thus  it  would  need  both  the  Medusa  and  the  Polyp  to 
form  one  true  being,  analogous  to  a  perfect  plant  or  animal ;  and  the  potato 
with  all  Its  buds  and  all  their  descendants  till  the  germinal  capacity  is 
exhausted,  should  be  regarded  as  forming  only  one  complete  individual. 
It  is  generally  in  the  presence  and  absence  of  the  sexual  organs,  that  the 
two  zooids,  proceeding  from  the  same  stock,  principally  difl'er.  One  of  thb 
thief  purposes  of  the  alternation  of  forms  seems  to  be  the  dispersion  of 
the  species  of  plant  or  animal ;  and  thus  the  zooid  which  contains  the 
sexual  organs,  and  produces  eggs,  consists  frequently  oi  little  more  than 
these  organs,  furnished  with  locomotive  appendages. 

In  investigating  any  organ  or  function,  the  usual,  and  the  best  way  to 
proceed,  is  to  follow  it  upwards  through  the  scale  of  being;  for  the  sim- 
plest and  most  comprehensible  form  is  found  in  the  humblest  organism, 
and  after  becoming  acquainted  with  that,  it  is  comparatively  less  difficult 
to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  complex  scructures.  Indeed  it  is  utterly 
hopeless  and  impossible  to  comprehend  a  being  like  man,  either  physically 
or  mentally,  without  comparing  him  with  all  other  living  beings,  and 
without  tracing  upwards  his  organs  and  his  faculties,  from  their  simplest 
condition,  as  it  appears  in  the  lowest  plants  and  animals.  When  we  do 
so  compare  him,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact,  that  the  essentials  of  life,  and 
the  essential  nature  of  all  the  organs  and  functions,  are  the  same  throughout 
all  the  chain  of  being,  and  that  it  is  only  in  the  accessories  th;it  the  iu- 
finite  variety  which  we  observe,  exists. 
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This  is  well  seen  in  the  fuuctiou  of  generation.    The  generative  act  is 
essentially  the  same  in  the  very  humblest  plant  as  in  man.    It  consists 
in  the  reunion  of  the  contents  of  two  cells.    A  cell  is  a  very  minute  body, 
auvisible  to  the  naked  eye,  with  a  thin  transparent  wall,  containing  va- 
■  rious  substances.    It  generally  contains  a  nucleus,  a  small  dot  formed  by 
.1  collection  of  granules,  and  in  this  the  chief  powers  of  the  cell  generally 
.  seem  to  be  centred.    It  seems  to  be  the  point  of  attraction  to  the  mat- 
ters which  the  cell  absorbs,  and  to  be  prominently  engaged  in  the  produc 
iion  of  new  cells  and  other  vital  operations.    Cel's  propagate  in  several 
rways,  sometimes  by  subdividing  into  two,  each  of  which  agam  subdivides 
ante  two  more,  and  so  on  till  a  large  ma*;  is  produced,  jast  like  fission  in 
the  lowest  plants  and  animals  .  sometimes  by  giTing  birth  to  new  cells 
in  their  interior  ,  which  are  liberated  by  the  bursting  of  the  parent  &e. 
The  cell  feeds  by  absorbing  nourishment  through  its  walls  ;  and  it  is  from 
(  the  transformation  of  cells  that  almost  all  the  living  tissues — the  muscles, 
I  nerves,  blood-vessels  &c.,  are  built  up. 

j     Now,  the  very  simplest  being  consists  of  a  single  cell,  which  is  not 
I -asually  found  alone,  but  in  masses  produced  by  these  processes  of  mul- 
[  tiplication  ;  each  single  cell  however,  being  capable  of  living  independently. 
I  Each  cell  performs  all  the  essential  vital  functions  for  itself.    It  feeds 
and  it  reproduces  by  itself.    In  them,  the  simplest  form  of  generation, 
I  or  as  it  is  here  called  conjugation,  is  seen.    In  this  process  one  of  these 
I  cells  approaches  close  to  another,  and  then  they  burst,  and  their  contents 
i  are  mingled  together,  and  from  the  mass  so  formed,  new  cells  arise,  which 
i  ffive  birth  to  an  immense  progeny  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  cell-growth, 
t  In  this  process  there  is  no  apparent  distinction  of  sexes,  both  cells  seeming 
I  to  take  a  similar  part  in  the  gencratire  act.    Conjugation  has  been  best 
studied  in  the  zy/nema,  one  of  the  Algae.     This  little  plant  consists 
simply  of  a  filament  of  cells,  united  end  to  end  in  a  single  row.    Two  of 
these  filaments  approach  each  other  and  stick  together,  and  then  the 
intervening  walls  burst,  and  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  one  filament 
are  emptied  into  the  other.    This  shows  that  here  there  is  some  sexual 
distinction  between  the  two  sets  of  cells. 

Now  this  intermingling  of  the  contents  of  two  microscopic  cells  is  the 
real  essence  of  the  generative  act  throughout  the  whole  chain  of  being, 
1  and  is  exactly  the  same  in  mau  as  in  the  humblest  plant     The  difference 
•is  only  in  the  accessories.    In  the  more  complex  organisms  the  function 
of  generation  is  not  exercised  by  every  cell,  but  is  confined  to  a  certain 
set  of  cells,  specially  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  elaborated  by  special 
■organs.    There  are  also  complex  organs  developed  in  both  .sexes  for  effec- 
ting the  union  of  these  cells  ;  and  in  proportion  as  mind  becomes  developed 
in  ascending  the  scale  of  being,  more  and  more  complicated  emotions  and 
ideas  are  interwoven  with  the  generative  act.    But  all  these  are  access- 
sories,  and  the  most  impassioned  enthusiasm  and  exaltation  of  love  has 
for  its  essential  object  to  effect  the  union  of  two  microscopic  cells,  and 
thus  continue  the  race.    In  this  we  see  an  example  of  the  invariable  law 
of  developeraent,  namely,  ihc  progresi  from  ihe  general  to  the  special.  The 
CBmple.st  forms  of  generation  are  the  most  general,  they  are  common  to 
liU  living  beings,  and  as  it  were  include  the  subsequent  accessory  devol- 
•jpements,  as  the  little  egg  potentially  includes  the  future  adult. 
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In  the  Mosses  and  Ferns  these  accessories  of  generation  are  consideraHx 
more  complex.    In  these  plants  ^.e  find  tv^o  Its  of  or/ans  Tsen  ,alh 
correspondmg  to  the  male  and  female  sexual  organs  ofTnlLr  Thes* 
organs  n:  ferns  are  found  on  the  pro-embryo,  M  i    ZToe  ous  tha 

0  say  possesses  both  the  male  and  the  female  sexual  organ  n  the  sam 
p  ant  Ihe  male  organs  are  called  anlhendia,  and  correspond  to  the  anth« 
of  a  flowering  plant  and  to  the  testicle  of  an  animal.  xLy  consfst  o 
large  parent  cells,  each  of  which  gives  birth  to  a  number  of  smXr  cells 
u  SKle  ,t,  and  ,„  every  one  of  these  secondary  cells  there  i  a  smaH  soTri 
filameuc,  furnished  with  long  dlta  or  hair-like  bodies,  by  wlicirconstan 

lt7oT''''T''^  >-^P'Jly^b-t-  These  spiral  filaLn  are  calS 
phijtozoa  res  aud  are  analogous  to  the  spermatozooids,  which  exist  in  the 
semen  of  animals,  and  which  they  greatly  resemble  i^  appearance  The 
female  organs  are  called  pi^taUd.a,  and  correspond  to  the^^pis  fl  iu  Cow- 
ering plants  and  to  the  ovary  in  animals.  In  them  lie  the  germ-re  Is 
corresponding  to  the  ovules  of  flowering  plants  and  the  eggs  of  animal  .' 
The  phytozoaires,  which  are  let  loose  by  the  bursting  of  the  cells  which 
enclose  them,  penetrate  to  the  germ-cell  and  conjuiate  with  it  just  as 

rnl'!n^    f  H  '  '-''^"""^  u°  "'^  intermixture  of  the 

contents  of  these  two  cells,  which  takes  place  by  transudation  through 

S'wsTp  inT;"the'Si""'  '  '''''''  P^^'^"'^^^'  -^^"^ 

In  Phanerogavmns,  or  flowering  plants,  the  sexual  organs  are  found 
111  the  flower.    They  consist  of  the  anthers,  containing  the  pollen,  and 
uie  oi;a.y  containing  the  ovules.    In  the  anthers  the  pollen  grains,  or 
sperm  cells,  are  produced.    These  are  elaborated  by  a  complex  process, 
as  IS  always  the  case  with  important  sec-etions.    Two  or  three  genera- 
tions of  cells  produced  one  within  Jie  other,  are  needed  to  elaborate 
sulhciently  the  little  pollen  grain,  which  corresponds  to  the  phyto- 
loairt  of  the  ferns  and  to  the  spermatozooid  of  animals,  being  the  male 
conjugating  cell.    It  has  two  coats  like  other  cells,  the  outer  of  which 
IS  hard,  and  has  several  little  pores   in  it,  while  the  inner  one  is 
very  delicate.    The  ovule,  or  germ  ceil,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pro- 
duced  in  the  ovary.     It  corresponds  with  the  egg  or  female  con- 
jugating cell  of  animals.    Conjugation  takes  place  between  the  sperm 
and  germ  ctll  as  follows.    The  pollen,   set  free  by  the  bursting  of 
the  anther,  falls  upon  the  stigma,  or  end  of  the  pistil,  which  is  covered 
oy  a  viscid  secretion.    By  this  the  pollen  swells,  and  then  its  inner  coat 
)s  protruded  through  the  small  pores  in  the  outer  one,  and  insinuates  it- 
Kelt  dowu wards  in  the  shape  of  a  long  tube,  among  the  loose  tissue  of  the 
Btyle,  till  it  reaches  the  ovary.    There  it  impinges  upon  the  germ  cell, 
and  thus  conjugation  is  effected,  and  thei'-  contents  mingled,  just  as  was 
done  by  the  self-moving  filaments  of  the  Fern.    By  the   mixture  of  the 
contents  of  the  pollen  cell,  and  the  germ  cell,  a  fertile  seed  is  produced, 
from  which  springs  the  plant. 

In  animals,  while  the  essential  nature  of  the  generative  act  r',main8 
|ust  the  same  as  in  plants,  the  accessories  gradually  rise  in  coraj  lexity. 
Except  in  the  very  lowest  animals,  there  are  special  organs  set  apart  for 
♦eproduction,  and  these  produce  the  sperm  and  germ  cells,  the  apem- 
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1)  tdoteoids  and  the  eggs.  The  sperm  cells  are  elaborated  in  organs,  called 
I;  m*ticlea ;  which  are  generally  coniposed  of  long  and  delicate  tubes.  In 
it  these  tubes,  the  parent  cells  of  the  sperm  are  envolved,  ■which  contain 
i!  eelf-moviug  miuroscopic  bodies  called  spermatozooids.  These  are  quite 
li  analogous  to  the  phytozoaires,  and  are  found  throughout  the  whole  an^ 
[i  imal  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  lowest  species.  They  have 
f!  !ihe  form  of  a  lengthened  filament  with  a  little  oval  head  and  a  long  and 
Is  t'ery  delicate  tail.  By  this  tail,  which  is  in  constant  motion,  they  are 
il  nropelled  amid  the  viscid  fluid,  in  which  they  float,  and  which  is  called 
It  ^^he  liquor  seminis,  or  seminal  liquid.  They  were  long  thought  to  be 
d  animals  from  their  peculiar  movements,  but  are  now  recognised  to  have 
le  1 10  claim  to  that  title.  The  movements,  like  those  of  the  phytozoaire.=, 
li  are  owing  to  mechanical  causes,  and  help  to  bring  the  spermatoozoidi 
•  nto  proximity  with  the  egg.  These  little  bodies  are  the  active 
i,  agents  in  impregnation,  the  immediate  fathers  of  us  all ;  they  find  their  way 
i  ,0  the  neighbourhood  of  the  egg,  and  conjugate  with  it,  thus  producing 
i  1 1  fertile  germ.  They  are  discharged  from  their  parent  cells  by  the 
J  oursting  of  the  latter,  and  are  then  conveyed  by  the  duct  leading  from 
J  iihe  testicle  into  the  urethral  canal,  whence  they  are  poured  into  the  fe- 
\  nnale  organs,  in  the  act  of  copulation.  They  retain  their  fertilising 
\  oower  for  but  a  short  time  after  their  discharge  in  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals, namely,  birds  and  mammals.  In  birds,  their  movements  cease 
i  nn  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  their  discharge.  In  the  cold-blooded  ver- 
1  e^brate  animals, — namely,  reptiles  and  fishes,  and  in  the  invertebrata, 
I  jhey  can  live  much  longer,  and  remain  active  for  days  and  even 
,  r.nonths  in  the  female  organs,  fertilising  several  crops  of  eggs  in  suc- 
.  session. 

(  The  germ  cells  or  eggs  are  produced  in  organs  called  ovaries.  These  in 
.  anany  animals  are  exceedingly  like  the  testicles,  being  tubular  and  vesicular 
[  f.rlands.  So  they  are  in  the  human  embryo,  for  our  organs,  in  their  gradual 
1  idevelopement  in  the  womb,  pass  through  stages  similar  to  those  which  re- 
i  rjaain  permanent  in  the  lower  animals.    Among  all  adult  vertebrated  ani- 

nals,  including  woman,  the  ovaries  are  solid  bodies,  composed  of  dense 

Bbrons  tissue,  in  which  the  germ  cells  or  eggs  lie  imbedded.  Each  egg  is 
1  inclosed  in  a  parent  cell  or  ovisac,  called  the  graafian  vesicle,  and  con- 
,  lists  of  a  yolk  sac,  with  a  little  cell  called  the  germinal  vesicle,  amid  the 
)  7olk.  The  egg  of  some  animals,  a',  for  instance,  of  the  fowl,  is  very  large, 
I    but  the  egg  of  woman,  and  of  all  the  mammalia,  is  so  small  as  not  to  be 

risible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  size  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  de- 
:   relopement  the  embryo  is  to  reach  at  the  expense  of  the  egg  alone ;  for  ii 

-s  on  the  yolk  of  the  egg  that  all  embryoes  are  first  nourished.  The 
i  'gg  on  quitting  the  ovary,  before  fecundation,  consists  only  of  the  yolk  sac 
;  rwith  its  contents ;  in  its  passage  down  the  oviduct  it  often  receives,  as  in 

ihe  fowl,  a  covering  of  albumen  or  white,  and  a  shell. 
The  means  which  nature  adopts  to  eflect  the  union  of  these  sperm  ana 
I  ;germ  cells,  are  very  various  throughout  the  animal  kingdom.    In  the 

lowest  animals  -onsciousness  and  volition  are  scarcely  at  all  awakened, 
I  'and  their  actions  seem  merely  of  an  automa-tic  kind.    In  them  there  is 

pprobably  no  more  sexual  feeling,  nor  sexual  effort,  than  in  plants.  Many 
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"t  them  are,  hke  plants,  hermaphrodite,  each  individual  hiving  both  seU 
0  sexual  organs  and  preparing  both  sperm  and  germ  ceils,  which  fTr 
t.hse  each  other  automatically.  But  as  we  ascend' the  scale  f  be  ng,  and 
mind  becomes  gradually  developed,  the  seses  are  no  longer  united  fn  one 
md.vulual,  but  are  .l.v.ded  ;  one  ind.vidual  producing  thlsperm  and  ano! 
ther  the  gerna  colls,  one  possessing  the  male  and  the  other  the  female  aen- 
eiative  organs.  ^  .i.Luaiu 

Ail  the  higher  invertebrate  and  all  the  vertebrate  animals  arc  mono- 
sexual.    In  them,  accordingly,  the  union  of  the  two  sets  of  cells  is  effected 
by  sexual  mtercourse,  tor  which  nature  furnishes  a  special  set  of  acces- 
sory organs,  and  to  which  each  anini.il  is  impelled  by  desires,  strong  and 
complex  m  proportion  to  the  power  and  elevation  of  its  being  Some 
animals  such  a.s  the  snail,  are  hermaphrodite,  but  not  self-fertilising  • 
each  individual  has  both  male  and  female  genital  organs,  but  the  con 
gress  ot  two  >s  necessary  for  fecundation,  each  impr.  gnating  the  eggs  of 
the  other.    Others,  such  as  fishes,  have  but  an  Imperfect  provlion 
for  brin;;ing  together  he  sperm  and  germ  cells.     The  female  sheds  her 
roe  in  the  sand,  and  then  the  male  pours  over  it  his  seminal  fluid  But 
in  this  way,  very  many  eggs  are  wasted,  and  hence  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  eggs  which  many  fishes  produce.    In  the  higher  animals,  there  is 
a  much  more  perfect  sexual  union.    The  male  is  furnished  with  an  intro- 
mittent  organ  called  n  perns,  which  penetrates  into  the  vaoina  of  the  fe- 
male, and  sheds  the  semen  there,  so  that  it  is  b.-ought  into  close  prox- 
imity with  the  egg.    Hence,  in  the  higher  animals,  the  eggs  do  not  need 
to  be  so  numerous,  as  their  fe-.undation  is  much  more  certain 

The  sexual  system  of  the  higher  animals  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts;  namely,  the  germ  }7reparin>;  organs,  comprehending  the  testicle 
m  the  male,  and  the  ovary  in  the  female  ;  the  germ  tramporiing  oveans 
which  convey  outwards  the  semen  and  the  eggs,  and  which  consist  of 
the  vas  deferens  in  the  male,  and  the  ovK'uct  in  the  female  •  and  the 
emitimff  organs,  the  penis  and  the  vagina,  which  serve  also  for  sexual 
intercourse.  Of  these  the  first  are  the  essentials,  the  others  the  access- 
ories. These  organs  are  graduaJly  developed,  becoming  more  and  more 
complex  and  specialised  as  we  ascend  the  animal  series,  or  follow  the 
processes  of  developement  in  the  human  embryo,  or  other  embryo  of  the 
higher  class  of  animals.  I  shall  give  a  short  description  of  them  as  they 
exist  in  man,  entreating  the  reader's  attention,  in  order  that  the  subse- 
quent account  of  their  diseases  may  be  better  understood. 

In  man  there  are  two  testes  or  testicles,  suspended  in  a  bag,  called  the 
scrotum^  by  the  spermatic  chord.  They  consist  of  a  mass  of  thin  and  de- 
licate tubes,  which  if  unravelled  would  form  a  continuous  tube  of  about 
one  thousand  feet  long.  In  these  tubes  are  produced  the  parent  cells  of 
the  seminal  fluid.  These  cells  elaborate  the  spermatozooids,  which  in 
man  are  very  small,  requiring  a  high  magnifying  power  to  be  visible. 
They  resemble  those  found  in  other  animals,  having  a  broadened  oval 
nead  and  a  long  tail,  by  which  they  are  rapidly  moved  about  in  the  se- 
minal liquid.  The  length  of  time  they  may  continue  to  exist  when 
poured  into  the  female  organs,  is  not  exactly  known,  but  probably  it  is 
but  short.    Pure  water  soon  puts  an  end  to  tbeir  motions,  but  in  a  denser 
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duid,  such  as  mucus  or  urine,  they  can  live  for  some  time.  When  the 
semen  is  matured,  the  parent  cells  burst,  and  discharge  it  into  the  tubes 
by  which  it  is  conveyed  into  the  vas  deferens,  a  single  larger  duct  which 
leads  from  each  testicle,  and  conveys  the  semen  into  the  penis.  The  vas 
deferens  is  tortuous,  and  forms  a  thick  convoluted  mass  called  the  epidi- 
iymis,  just  on  leaving  the  testicle.  It  conducts  the  semen  upwards  through 
#16  spermatic  chord,  then  winds  round  the  bladder,  and  meets  a  duct 
eoming  from  one  of  the  two  seminal  vesicles,  which  are  narrow  pouches, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  in  which  the  semen  is  stored  up  so  as  to 
form  a  sufficiently  coj)ious  discharge.  After  the  confluence  of  the  ducts 
from  the  testis  acii  seminal  vesicle,  the  common  duct  receives  the  name  o' 
Ejaculatory  canal,  of  which  there  is  one  on  each  side.  They  open  inf 
the  urethra  or  urinary  canal,  at  the  base  of  the  prostate  gland.  The  pros 
tate  is  in  shape  something  like  a  chestnut,  and  surrounds  the  urethra  just 
after  it  leaves  the  bladder.  It  is  nearlv  an  ounce  in  weight,  and  is  one 
of  the  firmest  glands  in  the  boay.  it  secretes  a  thin  fluid,  like  a  very  thin 
mixture  of  milk  and  water.  This  fluid  is  increased  in  quantity  like  the 
seminal  fluid  under  venereal  excitement,  and  it  mixes  with  the  latter  as 
it  is  being  ejaculated  through  the  penis.  It  probably  serves  to  dilute  the 
semen,  and  to  lubricate  the  canal.  It  is  not  however  to  be  regarded  as 
essential  to  fecundation,  for  the  power  of  procreation  often  remains  when 
the  prostate  is  greatiy  diseased. 

The  body  of  the  penis,  or  emitting  organ,  is  composed  of  the  two  cor- 
pora cavernosa,  and  the  urethra.  The  former  are  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  penis,  and  constitute  its  main  bulk.  They  are  composed  of  what  is 
called  erectile  tissue,  (like  the  nipples  in  the  breast,  and  the  wattles  on 
the  head  of  a  cock),  the  erection  of  which  is  caused  by  a  suddenly  in- 
creased flow  of  blood  being  sent  to  it  by  the  arteries,  under  the  stimulus 
of  a  sexual  desire,  and  its  exit  being  checked  by  muscles  which  com-  ' 
press  the  veins.  Erection  is  not  producible  by  will,  but  by  sexual 
emotions. 

The  urethra,  or  urinary  canal,  commences  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
ind  terminates  in  its  external  orifice,  in  the  glans  penis.  It  is  divided  by 
anatomists  into  three  portions,  namely,  the  prostatic,  which  is  surrounded 
by  the  prostate  gland ;  the  membranous,  where  the  canal  is  somewhat 
contracted  in  its  passage  under  the  arch  of  the  hony  pelvis,  and  wherf 
stricture  is  most  apt  to  occur ;  and  the  spongy  portion. 

The  head  of  the  penis  is  called  the  glans  or  nut.  It  is  covered  by  a 
prolonged  piece  of  skin,  called  the  prepuce  or  foreskin,  which  can  be  drawn 
back  in  most  individuals,  and  helps  to  preserve  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
glans.  At  the  base  of  the  glans  are  a  number  of  little  follicles,  which 
secrete  a  whitish  sebaceous  matter. 

Of  these  organs  the  testes  are  the  essentials,  the  others  the  accessories. 
The  testis  prepares  the  seminal  fluid  ;  the  vas  deferens  conveys  it  outwards 
to  the  seminal  vesicles,  where  it  is  stored  up  till  required ;  and  the  penis 
ejaxjulates  it  into  the  female  organs,  where  it  meets  with  the  germ  cell 
ar  egg. 

In  woman  the  sexual  organs  may  be  divided  in  like  manner  into  three 
sets,  the  germ  preparing,  transporting,  and  emitting  organs  ;  the  ovaries, 
OTiduct,  and  vagina.   The  external  slit  or  opening  of  the  female  organ* 
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»s  called  the  vuiva,  and  it  Is  bounded  by  the  two  labia  or  lips  In  >lu 
anterior  part  of  the  vulva  is  a  small  erectile  orgau,  analogous  in  foric 
and  structure  to  a  diminutive  penis,  differing  however  in  not  being  perfo- 
rated  by  a  canal.  It  is  called  the  clitoris,  and  is  highly  sensitive  like  the 
glans  penis.    It  is  probably  the  chief  organ  of  sexual  enjoyment 

At  the  posterior  part  of  the  vulva  is  the  opening  into  the  vagina,  the 
passage  which  leads  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  into  which  the 
penis  IS  introduced  in  coition.  The  vagina  is  about  four  inches  long  and 
IS  very  distensible,  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  through  it  of  so  large  a 
Dody  as  the  child.  It  is  membranous,  and  surrounded  by  bands  of  mus- 
cular hbres,  which  form  a  sphincter  or  closing  muscle,  which  constrictv, 
the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  where  it,  joins  the  external  genital  fissure.  In 
the  virgin,  before  connection  has  taken  place,  there  is  generally  a  fold  of 
membrane  which  stretches  across  the  mouth  of  the  vagina,  leaving  how- 
ever space  for  the  passage  of  the  menstrual  discharge.  This  is  called 
the  hymen  or  maidenhead,  and  was  formerly  sought  for  as  a  test  of  vir- 
ginity, as  it  is  generally  ruptured  in  the  first  sexual  connection,  but  it  is 
now  no  longer  de[iended  upon.  The  pain  felt  in  the  first  intercourse  is 
caused  by  the  rupture  of  this  membrane,  and  the  forcfble  dilatation  of 
the  vagina. 

The  vagina  leads  up  to  the  uterus  or  womb,  which  opens  into  it  at  its 
upper  and  anterior  side,  about  three  inches  from  the  orifice  of  the 
vagina.  The  womb,  that  most  important  and  wonderful  organ,  the  first 
cradle  of  the  human  race,is,  when  unimpregnated,  a  small  flattened  pear- 
shaped  body,  about  3i  or  4  inches  long,  and  2i  broad,  whose  broad  end  if 
uppermost,  while  its  lower  end  rests  on  the  vagiua.  It  is  a  hollow  mus- 
cle like  the  heart,  and  like  it,  is  composed  of  involuntary  muscular  fibre, 
whose  actions  are  not  dependent  on  the  will. 

The  upper  and  broadened  part  of  the  womb  is  called  the  body,  and  the 
lower,  which  is  narrower,  is  the  cervix  or  neck. 

llie  cervix  is  the  part  which  rests  ou  tue  vagina,  and  in  the  middle  of 
it  is  a  small  opening,  leading  into  the  womb,  called  the  os  uteri  or  mouth 
ot  the  womb.  It  is  so  narrow  as  only  to  admit  a  small  sound.  The 
womb  contains  two  little  cavities,  one  of  them  in  the  body,  the  other  in 
tiie  neck.  They  can  hold  about  equal  quantities  of  fluid,  namely,  about 
nine  or  ten  drops.  Between  theui  there  is  a  narrow  passage  called  the 
OS  internum  or  internal  mouth. 

There  are  considerable  anatomical  differences  between  the  body  and 
the  neck  of  the  womb.    The  body  is  of  a  low  vitality,  consisting  of  mus- 
cular tissue,  closely  welted  together,  and  with  very  few  blood-vessels ;  its 
cavity  also  has  a  very  imperfect  and  rudimentary  mucous  membrane. 
The  neck,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  higher  vitality,  it  is  much  bettei 
supplied  with  blood-vessels,  and  its  cavity,  which  is  called  the  cervicm 
tanal,  is  lined  by  a  thick  mucous  membrane,  studded  with  numercu 
secreting  follicles.    Hence  the  neck  is  much  more  liable  to  inflammatorj 
disease  than  the  body,  and  hence  also,  it  is  rare  that  inflammation  spreads 
either  to  the  substance,  or  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  latter,  thougt 
when  it  does  so,  it  is  exceedingly  chronic  and  obstinate,  like  all  iu 
tiammations  in  tissues  of  low  vitality 
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The  ovaries,  which,  like  the  testes  in  the  male,  are  the  most  essential 
of  all  the  generative  orgaus,  as  they  prepare  the  germs,  -which  the  others 
only  serre  to  bring  together  and  fnster  in  their  growth,  are  two  small 
bodies,  in  size  and  shape  like  an  almond,  which  are  attached  by  mem- 
branous folds,  called  the  uterine  ligaments,  to  either  side  of  the  womb. 
Towards  each  of  them  a  very  minute  tube,  called  the  fallopian  tube  or 
oviduct,  proceeils  from  the  cavity  of  tlie  uterus. 

The  fallopian  tubes  are  not  united  to  the  ovaries,  but  are  provided 
with  a  bell-shaped  mouth,  which  erects  itself  and  clasps  the  ovary,  when 
an  egg  is  about  to  be  discharged. 

The  inside  of  the  vulva  and  vagina  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane, 
which  secretes,  like  similar  membranes  in  other  parts,  a  colourless 
fluid,  serving  to  lubricate  the  passage. 

The  female  sexual  organs  lie  between  the  bladder  in  front,  and  th6 
rectum  or  lower  portion  of  the  intestines  behind.  The  urethra  or  urinary 
canal,  is  very  short  and  wide  in  the  female,  not  being  more  than  two 
inches  in  length.  It  opens  into  the  vulva,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
oriQce  of  the  vagina.  Behind  the  jlva,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  space 
about  an  mch  and  a  half  in  length,  which  receives  the  name  of  iht  per- 
ineum, is  the  anus  01  opening  of  the  intestine,  which  runs  up  behind  the 
wall  of  the  vagina.  The  uterus  and  ovaries  lie  between  the  bladder  and 
the  rectum  in  the  middle  of  the  pelvis,  (which  is  the  lower  part  of  the 
skeleton  of  the  trunk,  and  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  liaunch-bones 
and  others).  The  knowledge  of  these  relations  between  s-o  important 
organs,  and  the  intimate  nervous  connection  which  exists  between  them, 
explain  why  in  pregnancy,  or  in  diseases  when  the  womb  alters  in  size 
occ.,  the  contiguous  organs  may  be  disturbed  in  their  functions. 

The  generative  organs  in  both  sexes  are  the  last  iu  the  body  to  arrive 
at  maturity.  They  are  quite  immature  at  birth,  and  it  is  not  till  the 
epoch  of  puberty,  that  they  become  fully  developed.  Puberty  consists 
essentially,  m  the  ripening  of  the  sperm  and  germ  cells.  It  takers 
place  in  the  male  at  about  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year,  and  it  is 
only  then  that  the  seminal  fluid  begins  to  be  elaborated  by  the  testi- 
cles, and  that  the  young  man  becomes  capable  of  reproducing  his 
species.  Other  changes  accompany  this  maturation  of  the  sperm  cells 
A  larger  supply  of  blood  and  nervous  influence  is  sent  to  the  sexual 
organs,  and  they  grow  rapidly,  and  hair  appears  about  them.  The 
larynx  also  becomes  wider,  and  the  voice  deeper  and  rougher,  and  fresh 
ngour  and  energy  pervade  the  frame.  The  sexual  desires  are  also 
awakened,  and  become  very  powerful ;  while  involuntary  emissions  or 
the  seminal  fluid  with  erections  of  the  penis  occur  at  times  durins 
Bleep,  showing  the  maturity  of  the  sexual  system. 

In  woman,  puberty  occurs  in  our  country,  generally  between  four- 
teen and  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  hot  climates  it  is  one  or  two  vears 
earlier,  and  in  cold  ones  later.  It  consists  in  the  maturation  of  the 
reproductive  organs.  An  increased  supply  of  blood  and  nervous  in- 
nuence  is  sent  to  these  organs,  so  that  they  rapidly  acquire  their  fulJ 
developement,  and  begin  to  exercise,  as  in  the  male,  a  most  powerful 
muuence  over  the  rest  of  the  constitution,  physical  and  moral  All 
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the  sexual  organs,  lofjellicr  with  llie  breasts,  increase  in  size,  and  hau 
g:rows  upon  tbem.  When  the  organs  are  fully  developed  and  the  eggs 
are  rii)e,  there  commences  that  wondrous  chain  of  periodical  actions, 
known  under  the  name  of  menstruation  or  ovulation  (the  monthly  lay- 
ing of  eggs).  At  intervals,  generally  of  four  weeks,  sometimes  of  a 
/ew  days  more  or  less,  one  egg,  or  in  jome  instances  more  than  one,  is 
ripened  and  discliargod  from  the  ovary.  This  is  accompanied  by  a 
periodical  flow  of  bluod  to  all  the  sexual  organs,  so  that  the  ovaries 
become  red  and  turgid,  and  the  vagina  and  vulva  have  a  dark  red  hue 
instead  of  their  usual  pink  one.  At  the  same  time  blood  is  discharged 
from  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  and  escapes  fiora  the  external  genital 
fissure  in  drops.  This  is  called  the  menstrual  discharge,  or  the  cata- 
Taenia  (in  ordinary  parlance,  "  the  courses"  or  "monthly  illness")  and 
lasts  for  from  three  to  five  days,  amounting  to  a1)out  as  many  ounces. 

Menstruation  in  woman  corresponds  exactly  with  the  period  of  heat 
in  female  animals,  and  differs  only  in  the  unessential  particular,  that 
in  woman  there  is  an  external  sanguineous  discharge.  In  all,  the 
essence  of  the  process  is  the  periodical  flow  of  blood  to  the  sexual 
organs,  and  the  maturation  and  spontaneous  discharge  of  eggs  from 
the  ovaries. 

This  theory  of  men.'truation— namely,  that  i.  is  connected  with  the 
spontaneous  discharge  of  eggs,  is  one  of  the  most  recent  and  most  impor- 
tant discoveries  in  physiology.  Formerly,  it  was  believed,  that  eggs 
were  discharged  from  the  ovaries  only  in  consequence  of  sexual  inter- 
course, and  subsequent  to  fecundation,  but  now  it  is  well  ascertained 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  It  was  M.  llaciborski  who  first  discovered 
the  fact  of  the  spontaneous  discharge  of  eggs,  quite  independently  of 
any  intercourse  with  the  male,  and  who  showed  ciearly  that  imjjreg- 
nation  does  not  take  place  before  but  after  the  egg  quits  the  ovary,  and 
while  it  is  in  the  oviduct.  His  theory  has  been  corroborated  hj  many 
subsequent  observers,  and  is  now  received  by  the  great  majority  of 
scientific  men. 

The  egg  escapes  from  the  ovary  by  the  bursting  of  its  c>visac  or  pa- 
rent cell,  and  falls  into  the  bell-shaped  mouth  of  the  fallopian  tube, 
which,  during  the  menstrual  period,  applies  itself  to  the  ovary  and 
embraces  it  tightly.  It  is  in  this  tube  that  fecundation  takes  place,  if 
there  have  been  pievious  sexual  intercourse.  If  not,  the  egg  passes 
slowly  down  through  the  fallopian  tube  into  the  cavity  of  the  womb, 
where  it  continues  to  live,  and  to  be  capable  of  impregnation  for  a  few 
llays,  then  dies,  and  is  discharged  from  the  external  passages.  If 
fruitful  intercourse  have  taken  place,  the  seminal  fluid,  shed  in  the 
vagina,  enters  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  penetrates  into  its  cavity, 
aided  partly  by  the  movements  ot  tlie  spermatozooids,  partly  by  the 
action  of  little  hair-lilve  cilia,  with  which  the  mucous  lining  of  the  cer- 
vical canal  is  covered.  It  then  mouivts  into  the  fallopian  tubes,  and 
there  meets  with  the  egg  on  its  descent.  The  spermatozooid  conjugates 
with  the  egg,  just  as  the  two  reproductive  cells  do  in  the  humblest 
plant,  and  by  this  union  a  new  human  being  is  produced.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  essential  part  of  the  generative  act,  namely,  the 
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meeting  of  the  sperm  and  germ  cells,  is  as  totally  imaccompanied  by 
consciousness  or  volition  on  our  part,  as  it  is  in  the  lowest  links  of 
the  ctiain  of  being.  In  us  also,  generation  is  truly  an  automatic  pro- 
cess. 

Tlie  fecundated  egg  now  enters  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  and  proceoUg 
to  develope  itself  into  the  future  human  being.    The  mouth  of  tl|f. 
womb  becomes  sealed  up  by  a  tenacious  mucus,  secreted  by  neighbour^ 
ing  glands,  and  the  womb  gradually  enlarges,  as  the  foetus  or  embrjC 
becomes  developed  within  it.    For  its  developement  the  powers  of  the 
mother's  economy  conspire ;  a  connection  is  effected  between  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  foetus  and  of  the  parent,  a  plentiful  supply  of  blood  is 
sent  to  the  womb,  and  the  monthly  discharge  is  suppressed  Thus 
from  the  blond  of  the  mother  the  embryo  is  nourish,^d  and  grows  apace, 
and  the  womi.  also  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
pregnancy  the  little  pear-shaped  body  has,  without  any  thinning  of 
its  walls,  become  a  huge  globular  mass,  upwards  of  a  fo'jt  long,  and 
eight  or  nine  inches  broad,  within  which  lies  the  infant,  floating  in  a 
liquid,  whose  soft  and  yielding  volume  protects  its  tender  limbs,  as 
well  as  its  mother,  from  injury.    After  nine  calendar  months  have 
expired,  the  womb,  which  is  a  large  hollow  muscle,  begins  sponta 
neously  to  contract,  and  expel  its  contents,  the  vagina  and  vulva  be- 
coming at  the  same  time  relaxed  and  loose,  so  as  to  permit  the  pas 
sage  of  the  Child  through  them.    The  womb's  contractions,  which  take 
place  at  regular  intervals  of  from  five  to  twenty  minutes,  or  thero 
abouts,  (gradually  increasing  in  power  and  Irequency,)  and  occasion, 
together  with  the  dilatation  of  the  passages,  the  pains  of  labour,  pro- 
verbially so  excruciating,  first  dilate  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and 
5hen  gradually  force  down  the  child,  head-foremost,  through  the 
vagina  and  vulva  into  the  world,  which  extraordinary  distension  is 
performed  without  any  harm  to  the  child  or  rupture  of  the  maternal 
tissues.    Having  expelled  the  child,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  pla- 
centa, or  after-birth,  (the  mass  of  blood-vessels  by  which  the  embryo 
drew  Its  nourishment  from  the  blood  of  the  mother),  the  womb  con- 
tracts into  a  hard  ball,  and  in  a  few  days  has  returned  almost  com- 
pletely to  its  original  size.    These  extraordinary  developements  and 
actions  are  peculiar  to  the  womb  alone  among  muscles,  and  are  with- 
But  a  parallel  in  the  human  frame. 

The  physiological  explanation  of  the  venereal  act  is  the  following 
At  the  stimulus  of  a  sexual  desire,  the  only  true  and  healthy  stimulus, 
the  blood  rushes  into  the  erectile  tissue  of  which  the  penis  is 
composed,  and  thus  it  becomes  capable  of  penetrating  into  the 
vagina.  Its  erection  is  aided  by  the  contraction  of  muscles  at 
Its  base.  The  sensitive  nerves  on  the  surface  of  the  glans,  gradually 
roused  by  friction  to  a  state  of  intense  excitement,  transmit  this  to 
the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  which  by  a  reflex  action  lause  spasmodic 
and  rhythmica]  contractions  of  muscles,  which  cominiBss  the  seminal 
vesicles,  and  expel  the  seminal  fluid  with  considerable  force  through 
the  eja^ulatory  ducts  and  the  urethra  into  the  vagina  of  the  female. 
l*t  It  be  carefully  observed  with  regard  to  the  perfection  of  this  act 
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that  no  stimulus  but  the  normal  one— namely,  a  venereal  desire,  should 
be  necdfid  to  call  up  a  full  erection  of  the  penis ;  that  the  excitement 
and  sensation  of  delight  experienced,  should  continue  constantly  in- 
creasing till  It  reaches  its  acme,  which  should  be  neither  too  soon  nor 
too  lingering  in  its  arrival;  that  the  pleasure  experienced  depends  in 
great  measure  on  the  manly  vigour  of  the  organs,  which  have  not  been 
exhausted  by  any  of  the  causes  hereafter  to  be  mentioned  ;  that  all 
dalliance  or  protraction  of  the  act  is  enfeebling  to  the  organs  and 
effeminating  to  the  whole  constitution,  physical  and  moral ;  that  after 
coition  a  feeling  of  drowsiness  is  often  experienced,  none  of  which  con- 
siderations are  rashly  to  be  neglected.  All  our  bodily  functions  and 
actions  have  their  ideal  perfection,  just  like  the  moral  types,  upon 
which  It  is  most  important  that  the  attention  of  man  be  fixed,  for  it  is 
only  by  his  knowledge  of,  and  regard  for,  these,  that  he  will  under- 
stand how  to  conduct  his  physical  life. 

In  the  inferior  animals,  the  seminal  fluid  is  secreted  only  at  inter- 
vals. This  frequently  occurs  in  the  spring,  and  at  that  time  the  testi- 
cles increase  greatly  in  size  and  furnish  the  sperm  in  abundance. 
During  the  rest  of  the  year  they  shrink  and  remain  inactive.  The 
females  also  will  admit  the  male  only  during  the  period  of  heat, 
namely,  while  the  eggs  are  being  ripened  and  discharged,  at  which 
time  alone  they  are  capable  of  impregnation.  In  woman  also,  the 
sexual  desires  are  strongest  just  after  the  menstrual  discharge.  Sexual 
intercourse  however,  and  sexual  enjoyment  are,  in  her  case,  by  no 
means  confined  to  this  period ;  a  privilege  which  is  consistent  with  the 
higher  endowments  of  intellect  and  self-restraint  possessed  by  the 
human  race. 

The  I'eproductive  powers  cease  far  sooner  in  woman  than  in  man. 
In  her  they  terminate  with  the  cessation  of  ovulation,  which  generally 
takes  place  from  the  45th  to  the  50th  year.  The  sexual  desires  and 
enjoyment  do  not,  however,  cease  then.  In  man,  the  power  of  procrea- 
tion remains  much  longer ;  it  may  last,  if  the  constitution  be  vigor- 
ous, till  extreme  old  age.  Old  Parr  showed  himself  capable  of  repro- 
duction in  his  142nd  y  par  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  continuance 
of  strong  sexual  desires,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  reproacn  to  old 
age,  as  is  often  done,  should  be  held  one  of  the  best  of  all  signs  of  a 
healthy  and  well-spent  physical  life.  It  is  the  premature  exhaustion 
of  his  powers  and  desires  that  disgraces  a  man ;  their  long  retention 
ennobles  him. 

After  the  egg  is  fecundated,  the  processes  of  developemenf  immedi- 
ately commence  in  it.  By  developement  is  meant  the  series  of  changes 
which  the  egg  passes  through,  until  it  reaches  the  form  of  its  parent. 
The  phenomena  ol  developement  are  of  surpassing  interest  and  im- 
portance. They  are  the  best  guides  that  we  have  to  the  systematic 
classification  of  plants  and  animals,  and  by  studying  thom  we  obtain 
the  greatest  insight  into  the  origin  and  the  meaning  of  life. 

The  womb  is  the  workshop  of  organisation  ;  in  it  take  place  those 
mysterious  and  occult  transformations,  by  which  the  microscopic- cell 

changed  into  the  perfect  being.  TTmce.  very  great  pains  have  been  taken 
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hy  scientific  observers  in  watching  the  developemental  processes  in  the 
embryoes  of  a  vast  variety  of  plants  and  animals,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  wondrous  plan  on  which  nature  builds  up  theflib- 
rics  of  the  animated  world.  An  immense  number  of  the  most  interesting 
facts  have  thus  been  ascertained,  and  several,  most  important  laws  dedu- 
ced from  them ,  but  the  subject  is  wide  and  deep  as  nature,  and  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  relations  between  the  various  phenomena 
are  clearly  perceived,  and  the  plan  of  organic  structure  satisfactorilj 
n>ade  out. 

Probably  the  most  important  law  of  developement  yet  diaccyered  is 
that  which  was  first  clearly  enunciated  by  Von  Baer,  "  that  develope 
ment  always  proceeds  from  the  general  to  the  special."  By  this,  is  meant 
that  the  earlier  stages  of  any  embryo  are  always  the  more  general,  that 
is,  common  to  a  greater  nimiber  of  living  beings,  and  that  by  each  suc- 
cessive stage  of  developement,  it  becomes  more  specialized,  and  gradually 
proceeds  through  less  and  less  general  types  of  structure,  till,  at  last,  it 
ends  in  the  individual.  This  will  be  better  understood  by  an  illustra- 
tion. The  human  embryo  is  at  first  exactly  like  all  other  embryoes,  and 
like  the  simplest  form  of  a  living  being  ;  namely,  it  is  a  simple  micros- 
copic cell.  All  living  beings  commence  with  this,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
tinguishable diflference  between  the  germ  of  the  humblest  plant  and  of 
man.  This,  then,  is  the  most  general  form  of  life.  As  yet,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  whether  the  embryo  is  an  animal  or  a  vegetable.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  special  marks  of  animality  appear,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say,  to 
which  great  class  of  animals  the  embryo  belongs,  as  it  contains  charac- 
ters, which  are  general  in  all.  Gradually,  however,  and  by  successive 
stages,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  animal  is  vertebrated,  next  that  it 
is  a  mammal,  and  afterwards  that  it  is  of  the  human  species.  Lastly,  the 
sex  becomes  apparent  along  with  the  peculiar  and  special  characters 
which  distinguish  one  individual  from  all  others.  In  this,  we  see  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  great  law  of  progress  from  the  general  to  the  special, 
which  law  comprehends  every  fact  yet  known.  The  tcientific  classification 
of  plants  and  animals  proceeds  in  the  same  way  from  the  general  to  the 
special.  One  great  type  of  structure  for  instance,  is  found  to  be  general 
throughout  a  large  division  of  the  animal  kingdom :  the  modifications 
of  that  type  are  formed  according  to  less  general  types;  and  thus  we 
proceed  through  a  series  of  less  and  less  general,  or  more  and  mora 
special  types,  till  we  get  to  the  species  and  individual.  Thus  are  formed 
the  kingdoms,  sub-kingdoms,  orders,  families,  genera,  and  species  of  the 
botanist  and  zoologist ;  nay  more,  it  is  exceedingly  probable,  as  Dr. 
Larpenter  says  that  the  whole  s  ale  of  being  from  the  simple  cellular 
plant,  up  to  man,  has  been  developed  in  the  course  of  myriads  of  ages, 
according  to  the  very  same  law,  as  that  which  presides  over  the  deve- 
lopement of  any  single  being.  The  organisms  which  first  originated 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  were  probably  these  of  the  most  general 
lorm  ;  and  every  plant  and  animal  has  successively  arisen  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  this  great  principle  of  gradual  progress  from  the  more 
general  to  the  more  .special. 

From  this  account  it  wiU  bp  cp^n  th«t  the  embryoes  of  aU  beicgK 
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however  uul.ke  the  adults  may  be;  and  that  a  man  is  not  more  dis^ 
similar  to  the  humblest  plant,  than  he  is  to  his  own  self  when  com- 
mencing lite.  Ihose  animals  are  most  nearly  related  to  each  other 
whose  developement  proceeds  furthest  in  the  same  direction,  and  those 
are  most  widely  separated,  which  soonest  diverge  from  each  other  in  their 
developemeut.  The  fact  that  the  powers  of  nature  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  human  being  from  a  single  cell,  make  it  more  comprehensible  to  us, 
how  they  may  of  themselves  have  sufficed  in  the  lapse  of  ages  to  developo 
the  great  chain  of  animated  existence.  In  truth,  the  developement  of  man 
in  the  womb,  is  just  an  epitome  of  the  developement  of  the  whole  living 
world  ;  beginning  in  a  single  cell,  and  ending  in  the  wondrous  perfection 
ot  humanity.  It  is  the  key,  could  we  but  rightly  understand  it,  to  the 
whole  natural  history  of  the  origin  and  succession  of  life  upon  our  planet 
Nature  here  as  it  were  repeats  in  miniature,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few 
months,  those  grand  evolutions  and  developements,  which  it  cost  her 
millions  of  ages  to  accomplish. 

Another  great  law  of  organic  structure  is  the  uniti/  of  type.  By  this 
is  meant  that  a  number  of  beings  are  formed  upon  the  same  fundamental 
plan,  and  have  the  same  essential  organs  differing  only  in  their  relative 
developement.  In  the  animal  kingdom  there  are  four  great  plans  of 
structure,  on  each  of  which  a  large  class  of  animals  is  built.  These 
are  the  Radiate,  the  Molluscous,  the  Articulate,  and  the  Vertebrate  plans. 
All  the  animals  constructed  on  any  one  of  these,  and  more  especially  on 
the  highest  or  vertebrate  plan,  are  strictly  comparable  with  each  other. 
Thus  all  vertebrated  animals  are  formed  according  to  the  same  archetype 
or  ideal  plan,  and  all  of  them  have  essentially  the  same  organs,  although 
an  organ  which  is  largely  developed  in  one  animal  may  be  merely  rudi- 
mentary in  another.  A  vertebrated  animal  however  is  not  in  the  same 
way  comparable  with  a  radiate  or  articulate  one,  for  their  plans  of  struc- 
ture are  widely  different.  Still,  a  very  close  and  remarkable  connection 
exists  between  the  very  lowest  members  of  the  vertebrate  class,  and  the 
other  classes,  namely  the  molluscous  and  articulate  ones.  This  is  shown 
in  the  extraordinary  little  fish  called  the  Amphioxus,  whose  peculiar  or- 
ganisation was  only  lately  pointed  out.  It  is  the  lowest  of  all  known 
vertebrate  animals,  and  approaches  in  many  respects  very  nearly  to  the 
lowest  forms  of  the  other  classes.  This  is  one  instance  of  the  general 
and  instructive  fact,  that  it  is  the  lowest  members  of  the  various  groups 
of  living  beings,  which  resemble  each  other,  and  not  the  highest  of  an 
inferior  class  and  the  lowest  of  the  one  above  it,  as  is  .sometimes  sup- 
posed. 

Moreover,  all  animals  and  all  plants  are  comparable  together  in  their 
tarliest  embryonic  stages,  and  therefore  there  is  doubtless  some  much 
more  general  plan  of  structure,  which  includes  all  living  beings,  could 
we  but  understand  it.  Newton,  when  reflecting  on  the  wonders  of  ani- 
mated nature,  said,  "  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  structure  of  animals  is 
governed  by  princioles  of  similar  uniformity  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
universe." 


The  vertebrate  type  to  which  man  oelongs  is  common  to  tour  rliusses 
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animals,  namely  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals.  Tliese  are  all 
formed  on  the  same  plan,  and  possess  essentially  the  same  organs,  and 
the  great  difference  we  see  in  their  shapes,  arises  from  the  wonderful  way 
!n  which  the  same  parts  are  modified  in  different  animals  to  suit  special 
liurposes.  Thus  the  wing  of  a  bat  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  hand  of 
a  man ;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  bones  are  developed  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  and  connected  together  by  a  membrane  adapted  for 
flying.  The  vertabrate  type  exists  in  its  lowest  and  most  general  form 
in  fishes,  and  gradually  reaches  its  highest  and  most  specialised  one  in 
man.  The  human  embryo  in  the  womb  passes  through  an  analogous 
series  of  stages.  It  presents  the  characters  successively  of  the  embryonic 
fish,  reptile,  and  bird,  and  all  its  organs  successively  pass  through  tran- 
sitory stages,  which  remain  permanent  in  these  interior  animals,  and 
thus  gradually  reach  their  final  highly  specialised  and  complex  form. 

In  this  adherence  to  a  fixed  type,  and  to  immutable  laws,  we  see  the 
signs  of  the  workings  of  nature,  which  are  so  different  from  those  of 
man.  All  the  works  of  man,  or  of  any  voluntary  being,  are  directed  to 
the  accomplishment  of  some  design,  and  we  are  constantly  imputing  the 
same  designs  to  the  works  of  nature.  But  this  is  a  great  error.  The 
works  of  nature  are  produced  by  unconscious  agencies,  which  do  not 
operate  from  design,  but  from  necessary  adherence  to  fixed  laws.  Rudi- 
ments of  organs  appear  sometimes  in  the  embryo  and  then  fade  away 
again  ;  and  parts  often  remain  through  life  in  a  rudimentary  state,  and 
without  subserving  any  purpose  in  the  economy,  but  merely  showing  the 
fixity  of  the  laws  of  developement,  and  the  necessary  adherence  to  one 
type.  Thus  it  is  not  from  design  that  we  are  endowed  with  any  of  our 
organs,  but  from  necessity ;  the  eye  was  not  given  to  us  in  order  that  wn 
might  see  with  it,  but  we  see  with  our  eye,  because  it  has  been  developed 
in  us,  in  obedience  to  the  resistless  laWo  of  progressive  evolution. 

The  first  processes  of  the  developement  of  the  human  being,  are  as 
follows.  The  microscopic  egg,  it  has  been  said,  contains  a  minute  yolk, 
and  a  little  cell  in  its  centre  called  the  germinal  vesicle.  When  ripe,  this 
germinal  vesicle  becomes  filled  with  young  cells  in  its  interior,  then 
bursts,  prior  to  fecundation  ;  and  if  the  egg  be  then  impregnated,  devel- 
opement begins  in  one  of  these  liberated  young  cells.  It  multiplies  itself 
by  splitting  into  two,  and  these  two  into  four,  and  so  on,  just  as  the 
simplest  plant  or  animal  does.  Each  of  the  cells  so  produced  draws 
round  it  a  part  of  the  yolk,  which  becomes  invested  with  another  cell- 
wall,  and  thus  a  mulberry  mass  of  cells  is  formed,  each  having  a  share  of 
the  germinal  capacity.  The  spermatic  power,  derived  from  the  union  of 
the  contents  of  the  spermatozooid  and  the  egg,  is  shared  among  all  the 
cells  which  spring  from  the  one  first  fecundated,  and  by  this  power  the 
cells  are  enabled  to  transform  themselves  into  the  various  organs  of  the 
body  and  to  develope  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  a  great  law  of 
developement,  discovered  by  Professor  Schwann,  that  all  the  tissues 
and  organs  in  the  body  commence  in  cells,  ju.st  in  the  same  way  as  the 
entire  organism.  Nature  never  forms  any  tissue,  whether  a  muscle,  a 
vessel,  or  a  nerve,  directly  by  the  aggregation  of  mokcules,  but  she  fiigt 
makes  a  cell  and  this  cell  is  transfonned  into  the  tissue.    A.11  our  organg 
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ormation  of  these  cells.  When  once  a  cell  has  been  trausformed  into  ? 
tLssue  It  loses  its  power  of  undergoing  further  developement,  and  hence 
the  phenomena  ot  gemmation  in  the  lower  organisms  arise  from  the  fact, 
that  a  number  ot  the  original  germinal  cells  which  are  endowed  with  the 
spermatic  influence,  remain  untransformed  within  them.  Thus  the  buds 
Ot  a  plant  are  produced  from  the  central  pith,  which  consists  of  untrans- 
formed  cells,  and  the  Polyp  buds  spring  from  germinal  cells,  wL.clc.  remain 
untransffjrmed  with.n  the  body  of  the  parent.  The  more  cellular  a  plant 
or  an  animal  is,  tlie  greater  in  general  is  its  power  of  propagating  by 
gemmation,  for  the  germinal  capacity  of  the  cells  is  not  exhausted  by 
their  translormation. 

The  generative  organs  are  in  all  animals  the  last  to  attain  their  full 
developement.  In  man  they,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  pass 
through  states  resembling  the  permanent  forms  of  the  genital  organs  in 
the  lower  vertehrate  animals,  and  gradually  rise  through  the  fish,  the 
reptile,  and  the  bird,  to  the  mammal,  and  ultimately  to  the  human  type, 
tora  long  time  the  external  organs  of  grneration  in  tlie  embryo  are  so 
alike  in  both  sexes,  that  they  are  undistinguishable  ;  their  form  is  gmtral 
to  both  male  and  female,  but  gradually  the  characters  of  the  sexes 

are  produced.  It  is  from  the  persistence  of  this  embryonic  similarity 
that  the  malformation  called  hcrrndphrfAilism,  is  s-.metimes  occasioned. 
JJevelopement  is  arrested  at  a  certain  stage,  by  some  cause  or  other,  ■  and 
the  external  genitals  continue  to  present  the  characters  of  both  sexes 
beveral  very  curious  cases  of  such  hermaphroditis;:n  have  taken  place,  in 
which  the  individuals  have  passed  their  lives,  married,  and  been  received 
in  society,  as  belonging  to  a  different  sex  from  their  true  one  ;  and  the 
mistake  has  in  some  cases  lieen  discovered  only  on  minute  investigation 
after  death.  Other  cases  have  occurred,  whore  even  the  most  scientifii. 
men  were  totally  unable  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  sex  of  the  in- 
dividual, from  tlie  appearance  of  the  external  genital  organs  during  life. 
These  cases,  in  which  there  is  merely  an  arrest  of  developement  in  the 
external  organs,  are  called  sjnirioiis  hermaphrodUism  ;  but  it  is  doubted  whe- 
ther there  ever  was  a  case  of  true  hermaphroditism,  namely,  whore  the 
essential  generative  organs,  the  testicles  and  ovaries,  were  fully  developed 
in  the  same  individual,  and  both  sperm  and  germ  cells  produced,  as  is  tho 
case  In  hermaphrodite  animals,  as  the  oyster  or  snail,  or  in  monoecioui' 
planes. 

But  a  theory  has  lately  been  proposed,  and  received  by  many  of 
the  profoundest  anatomists,  that  in  truth  all  living  beings,  including 
man,  arc  herp.;aphfodite.  This  deeply  interesting  view  is  support(  d  by 
many  facts  in  t)-.<;  animated  world,  and  seems  consistent  with  the  fund- 
am-  ntal  unity  of  type.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  lowest  plants  the'e 
seems  to  be  no  distinction  of  sex  between  the  conjugating  cells.  Both  of 
them  seem  to  have  the  same  reproductive  properties,  and  to  combine  in 
themselves  the  sperm  and  germ  power.  On  ascending  the  scale  we  find 
rery  many  plants  and  animals  possessing  both  sets  of  sexual  organs, 
noinc  of  tJ-.era  self-fertilising  nnd  others  not.    In  th?  srail,  both  set.s  of 
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trgans  are  fully  developed,  but  a  double  sexual  congress  is  necessary  to 
impregnate  the  eggs.  Now  in  the  higher  animals,  including  man,  there 
is  great  evidence  to  show  that  each  individual  is  really  hermaphrodite, 
and  possesses  both  sets  of  organs,  and  the  only  difference  in  this  respeo' 
betweeu  them  and  the  snail  is,  that  one  set  of  organs  remains  rudi- 
mentary and  undeveloped  in  each  sex.  Man  has  the  male  organs  fully 
developed  and  the  female  ones  in  a  rudimentary  state,  and  vice  versa. 
Thus,  the  clitoris  in  the  female  is  in  reality  the  male  penis.  In  the  em- 
bryo the  t^wo  organs  are  so  alike,  as  not  to  be  distinguishable ;  but  the 
developement  of  the  clitoris  is  arrested  at  an  early  stage,  so  that  it  remains 
small  and  imperforate,  while  the  penis  increases  in  size,  and  is  closed 
beneath  so  as  to  form  the  urinary  canal.  In  like  manner  the  womb  is 
represented  in  man  by  a  minute  cavity  called  the  sinus  pocularis  in  the 
prostate  gland,  &c.  Thus,  according  to  this  view,  the  difference  of  sex  is 
rather  apparent  than  essential,  and  all  of  us  are  truly  hermaphrodite 
beings 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  interesting  subjects  of  generation  and  de- 
velopement, some  singular  reflections  arise  on  considering  these  wondrous 
phenomena. 

We  call  each  human  being  a  distinct  individual,  because  he  has  been 
produced  by  an  act  of  generation,  and  lives  independently.  But  in  truth 
we  are  not  distinct  individuals.  Each  of  us  is  formed  of  a  part  of  his 
two  parents,  a  part  which  is  indeed  separated  from  them,  but  which  once 
was  included  in  their  individuality.  Hence  we  are  merely  a  part  of  our 
parents,  largely  developed,  and  existing  independently  ;  and  therefore,  a 
man  who  has  given  birth  to  children,  does  not  wholly  die  at  death,  but  a 
part  of  him  survives  in  his  offspring.  In  this  way,  man  is  in  a  manner 
immortal  on  this  earth.  Children  of  the  same  families  are  in  reality 
parts  of  the  same  parental  organisms  ;  allied  to  each  other  something 
like  the  different  buds  on  a  tree,  or  different  polyps  on  a  compound  polyp 
stock,  except  that  they  spring  from  two  instead  of  one  parental  orga- 
nism, and  the  connection  between  them  has  been  cut  at  an  early  stage. 

But  the  whole  human  family,  whether  they  are  descended  from  a  sin- 
gle pair  of  first  parents,  or  from  many,  are  so  connected  together  by  in- 
termarriage, that  in  reality  they  form  one  great  consanguineous  whole. 
The  progenitors  of  all  of  as  have  at  some  time  or  other  formed  parts  of  the 
same  body.  Thus,  mankind  may  be  termed  one  great  composite  indivi- 
dual, instead  of  a  collectinn  of  individuals,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
compound  polyp.  We  form  an  organism,  whose  earlier  parts  are  dead, 
and  whose  life  is  ever  renewed  afresh  to  the  latest  posterity  by  the  re- 
union of  certain  of  its  component  parts. 

Following  the  same  train  of  thought  further,  it  may  be  said  that  we 
are  in  the  same  way,  though  more  remotely,  connected  with  all  other 
living  beings,  and  form  with  them  one  great  individual ;  if  it  bo  true, 
as  everything  leads  us  to  believe,  that  we  hare  been  developed  in  con- 
tinuation with  them.  This  great  unity  of  life  should  serve  to  bind  us 
more  closely  to  our  fellow  men  and  to  all  living  things,  and  to  increase 
the  heartfelt  sympathy  between  the  different  races  and  individuals  of 
TJankind.    Howe'^er  widely  separated  by  time  and  circumstances,  we  ar<? 
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wretched  without  ultimately  affecting  the  n.np  Li  of  alfthtTif  " 

form  a  th.rd  bemg     'J  he  parental  characters  may  indeerb  di^iseS 
a.  the  properties  of  o.ygen  and  hydrogen  are,  when         combine  to 
Saceur;  '^'^'^'"•^'-yn-tbetherland  it  is  nJt  "i'LtS"^ 
By  an  analytic  comparison  of  the  child  with  its  two  parents  we  nr,. 

^Zr?r'^''  T  '^^  '^"d  fixedTthos'e  of  ch  ! 

mistry,  or  ^y  ottier  part  oi  nature,  according  to  which  twosets  of  quail 
fesof  mmd  and  body  are  blended  togctherf  so  as  to  for^a  tW  H 
we  possess  any  prominent  gift  of  mind  or  body,  the  seeds  of  it  mu  t  hare 
ex  sted  in  our  parents;  and  whether  we  inherit  a  good  or  a  bad  con! 
st.tut.on,  and  a  healthy  or  a  delicate  mind,  depends  entirely  on  them 
notCnl   ."l 'h«,'"°difying  induence  of  circumstances  t 
commonly  and  vaguely  said,  that  such  a  child  is  like  its  parents  and  sue 
another  unlike  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  every  child  is  the  mingled  essence 

n.p  p  T.-^'^Tn'  "'^^^        "^^^^P  "^""Sl^'  be  a  thorough  Re- 

presentation of  them.  The  laws  of  hereditary  transmission,  and  of  the 
commixture  of  parental  properties  in  the  child,  are  as  yet  little  under! 
stood,  but  are  a  most  important  province  for  investicration 

Neither  IS  It  yet  known  what  decides  the  sex  ;  what  are  the  causes 
which  oroduce  at  one  time  a  male,  and  at  another  a  female.  Some  in! 
teresung  experiments  on  this  subject  have  been  made  on  plants,  (and 
here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  only  by  studying  the  problem  in  the  lowest  or<.an- 
isms,  and  so  reducing  it  to  its  simplest  expression,  that  we  can  hop°e  to 
solve  It)  and  it  has  been  shown  that  in  some  monoecious  flower,  male 
nl^ufw  T  P'"°'"^r'^'  if  ^bey  be  subjected  to  an  excessive  heat  with 
litt  e  light  ;  and  female  ones  alone,  if  these  conditions  be  reversed  liui 
with  regard  to  the  decision  of  the  sex  in  the  human  being,  nothinV  cer- 
tain has  been  discovered.  °  ^ 

Having  thus  given  a  short  sketch  of  the  phemonena  of  generation  and 
developeinent,  I  proceed  to  that  which  I  believe  to  be  by  far  the  m^t 
important  of  all  subjects,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  namely  the 
diseases  of  the  generative  organs,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  evi'ls  of 
poverty  and  hard  w„rk.  I  shall  give  a  short  description  of  these  diseases 
and  endeavour  to  trace  them  along  with  poverty  to  their  great  primar^^ 
source.  "       r     "  j 


It  =8  in  vain  to  treat  of  disease  as  a  separate  subject  in  the  manner  (-en- 
orally  pursued  -.  almost  all  prevalent  diseases  depend  primarily  oc  soma 
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great  cause  operating  widely  throughout  our  society,  ami  unless  thoy  are 
braced  to  this,  and  means  be  taken  to  remove  it,  they  cannot  possibly  be 
remedied  or  prevented.  There  is  not  a  better  instance  of  this  thau  tha 
sexual  diseases.  These  are  inseparably  bouud  up.  as  will  appear  here- 
after, with  other  great  social  miseries  ;  and  thus  the  researches  of  medi- 
cine are  so  thoroughly  interwoven  with  those  of  political  econoruy,  that 
neither  science  can  lead  to  any  good  result  without  the  other. 

It  is  from  the  want  of  perception  of  the  dependence  of  these,  and  many 
other  diseases,  on  deeply  rooted  social  difficulties  and  errors,  that  so  little 
has  yet  been  done  to  prevent  them.  It  is  from  studying  disease  as  a  se- 
parate entity,  and  not  tracing  its  causes  far  enough  back,  by  which  its 
dependence  on  the  great  social  embarrassments,  and  its  inseparable  cou- 
uection  with  other  fields  of  inquiry  would  be  seen,  that  the  eflforts  oi 
medicine  are  so  frequently  frustrated.  It  is  not  by  endeavouring  to  cure 
individuals  merely  that  human  health  can  be  advanced ;  if  the  main- 
spring of  the  disease  remain  hidden  and  unattended  to,  individuals  may 
indeed  be  cured,  but  an  endless  loccession  of  new  diseases  will  constantly 
arise  so  that  tLu  health  of  the  race  on  Uis  irlicle  will  make  aaraace. 
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OF  THE 

MALE  GENERATIVE  ORfiANS. 


i:i;7^.sr.t  s^'S'b.sr;        tt'  - 

consequent  on  their  observance     In  penalties  or  rewards 

custo^  to  leave  the    are  of  men"    sit  tuaTw^eir^^^^^     ^  'J"' 

o.n  lZZ  Ind^^dgnl^nt-L^rei^Sr""'^^'  ^  "^""^  ^^-^  - 
Ihe  case  is  the  same  now-a-days  with  man's  bodily  welfare  ■  he  is  too 

physician,  a  passive  unreasoning  instrument 

And  yet  but  little  reflection  is  needed  to  show  us,  that  in  this  as  we'l 

fi  Hr/Tn^    ^"^•"'r'  knowi;dge  and  i.  d'epeudeu 

judgment  are  required  at  every  step  in  life;  that  if  we  have  not  as  ful 

as  oTu  :t,id  a,  d  li  °'  ''^         '°  P"^^'^^'  l^ealth  an'dhea's 

as  ot  the  mind  and  the  phenomena  of  its  virtues  and  vices,  our  life  is  the 

spor  of  chance,  and  our  brightest  hopes  are  all  liable  to  e^in  disau! 

poin  ment  and  misery ;  that  no  mental  culture  or  moral  eTcel/once 

avail  us.  If  we  are  borne  to  the  ground  by  oodily  disease     J^  e  laws  o 

him  wS  ff"  7'  they  demand  our'attention,  and  wle  to 

nim  who  offends  against  them. 

Shall  we  then  like  our  ancestors,  be  content  to  remain  as  children,  on 
matters  of  such  infinite  importance?  It  is  said,  that  a  little  know  edge 
.  a  dangerous  thing  but  truly  none  at  all  is  still  more  dangerous,  and 
far  no  e  unpardonable  Deeply  convinced  as  I  am,  that  fhere  s  no 
b"  a/well  "  H        'h^t.regulate  our  bodily  health  and  diseas 

be  as  we  I  known  to  all,  as  any  of  the  other  most  widely-spread  branches 
0  knowledge,  I  shall  endeavour  in  this  essav  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  a 
class  cf  diseases,  perhaps  more  fatal  at  present  to  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  our  race  than  any  other,  and  also  from  their  peculiar  nature, 
It  possible,  less  understood  by  the  world  at  large. 

It  IS  ol  the  diseases  of  the  genital  organs  that  I  shall  speak,  to  which 
man  and  woman  are  most  liable  in  the  years  that  follow  puberty.  This 
IS  probably  at  the  present  day  the  most  dangerous  period  of  life,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  year  or  two  nf  existence ;  not  so  much  becausa 
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more  die  in  it,  but  because  the  foundation  of  many  chronic  lingering  di- 
seases is  then  laid,  which  may  embitter  all  the  rest  of  life's  cup. 

The  great  danger  of  the  period  arises  from  the  fact  of  the  genital 
organs,  these  mighty  powers  for  the  happiness  or  misery  of  each  indi- 
ridual,  then  coming  first  into  play ;  and  from  the  lamentable  ignorance 
in  which  youth,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  society,  is  plunged,  as  to  the  laws 
of  these  organs.  There  is  no  subject  at  present  on  which  such  a  dense 
cloud  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  every  imperfect  and  degrading  feeling 
lies  brooding,  as  upon  the  genital  organs,  and  their  whole  nature  and 
duties.  To  raise  this  veil  of  obscurity  and  shame,  which  degrades  the 
leiual  part  of  man,  and  to  strive  to  show,  by  the  lights  which  modern 
research  has  thrown  upon  it,  the  simple  and  beautiful  natural  laws  to 
which  it  is  subjected,  like  other  parts  of  the  economy,  shall  be  my  en- 
deavour in  this  essay.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  all  men  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  health,  as  has  been  so  admirably  dwelt  upou. 
in  some  late  popular  works  on  physiology ;  it  is  necessary  aLso  that  we 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  history  of  diseast;  for  it  is  as  important 
that  we  should  be  aware  of  the  penalty  for  breaking  a  law,  as  of  the 
reward  for  obeying  it. 

The  great  causes  of  the  deplorable  ignorance  and  prejudice  which  pre- 
vail on  sexual  subjects  are,  first,  the  erroneous  moral  views  which  ai« 
entertained  regarding  them ;  and,  secondly,  the  ideas  of  mystery  and 
shame  which  are  attached  to  thera,  and  which  must  be  completely  over- 
come throughout  society,  before  we  be  rescued  from  the  innumerable  evils 
that  overwhelm  mankind  at  present  from  their  diseases.  Mystery 
always  causes  ignorance,  which  is  of  itself  sin,  and  the  parent  of  sin , 
and  therefore  every  one  of  us  should  seek  entirely  to  rid  ourselves  of  such 
feelings  on  sexual  subjects,  and  to  view  that  part  of  nature,  like  all  others, 
with  the  calm  and  reverential  spirit  that  the  pursuit  of  truth  de- 
mands. 


PUBERTY  IN   THE  MALE. 

This  period-  vrbxh  generally  occurs  about  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
is  accompanies  by  important  changes  in  the  economy,  connected  with 
the  developement  of  the  genital  or  reproductive  organs.  Were  anatomy 
and  physiology  as  well  known  as  the  comparatively  unimportant  dead 
laaguases,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  explain  to  any  one,  with  a  liberal 
education,  the  nature  of  these  changes.  They  consist  mainly,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  in  the  production  of  a  new  secretion,  called  the 
semmal  fluid,  by  the  testicles,  and  the  simultaneous  growth  of  the  gene- 
rative or^ns,  and  increase  of  strength  and  manliness  in  the  whole 
frame.  With  this  new  bodUy  developement,  come  the  fresh  and  power- 
ful feelmgs  of  sexual  love,  and  the  young  man  is  impelled  to  new  eneruv 
of  thought  and  action. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  the  senses,  and  that  part  of  our  nature,  which 
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Ztl  of'^.,  r  rino  exaggerated,  is  too  often  applicable  to  the 

had  SnTf  n    h'  '"■f"."»'«"«ely  spiritual,  that  it  would  seem  they 
lad  escaped  from  their  bodies ;  or  with  natural  tastes  so  perverted  thai 
they  becoine  at  last  almost  incapable  of  vigoro-is  manir  ove  '  These 
Tell^rours  froTi^'^'"'^  "'^f  f  '^'^'^  ^^''^  -  the3s  andto  tfe 
enacarour  to  the  best  ot  my  knowledge  to  explain. 


LAWS  OF  THE  SEXUAL  ORGANS. 

One  physiological  law  of  supreme  importance  and  universal  application 
.n  our  constitution  IS,  that  every  several  member  must,  in  order  to  be 
vigorous  and  healthy,  have  a  due  amount  of  exercise,  ^ud  that  0  the 

rntelle  t  reir  '''''  ''g'^''  ''^^  '-^s  motL 

intellect  reflection,  and  our  appetites  and  passions  their  normal  erati- 
fication,  else  will  they  infallibly  become  enfeebled  and  diseased  Either 
excessive  or  deficient  exercise  is  injurious  ;  and  iu  order  to  have  a  well- 
balanced  bodily  constitution,  (just  as  much  our  houor  and  our  duty  as 
a  well-balanced  mind)  we  must  obey  this  law.    The  generative  organ 
aie  subject  to  t  as  wel  as  every  other,  and  hence  we  shall  see  the  duty 
and  necessity  ot  their  having  due  exercise  from  the  time  of  their  ma 
turity  which  takes  place  at  puberty,  till  that  of  their  decline.    If  this 
be  neglected,  they  will  be  enfeebled,  and  although  in  some  cases,  when 
other  parts  of  the  system  take  on  a  vicarious  action  for  the  unexercised 
genital  organs,  according  to  another  admirable  physiological  law  ■  in 
i.thcr  words,  though,  by  directing  the  mind  to  other  thoughts  and  pur 
suits  and  strengthening  the  frame  by  exercise,  (according  to  the  aavice 
so  often  given  by  physicians  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  whose  health  is 
suUunne  from  their  uugratilied  sexual  appetites),  though  thus  in  some 
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eases  health  and  vigour  may  appaTCntly  be  retained,  yet  it  is  compara- 
tively rarely,  aud  only  in  very  favourable  circumstances,  that  this  will 
be  the  case  ;  and  even  in  these,  I  do  not  consider  the  health  perfect, 
where  oae  organ  or  passion  acts  vicariously  for  another,  and  has  thereby 
double  work  to  do.  I  feel  convinced,  that  when  we  have  a  far  highei 
standard  of  health  ihan  passes  current  in  the  present  sickly  state  of  our 
society,  such  deviations  from  it  will  not  be  permitted. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  the  genital  organs  be  excessively  exercised,  the} 
will  in  like  manner  become  enfeebled ;  just  as  the  excessive  indulgence 
and  dwelling  on  the  feeling  of  love,  detracts  from  the  beauty  of  the 
moral  character ;  as  is  exemplilied  in  some  amatory  poets,  and  in  the 
dissipated  pleasure  hunters,  who  sacrifice  all  the  rest  of  their  nature  to 
this  one  passion. 

Further,  if  the  mode  of  their  exercise  be  not  the  normal  one,  the  con- 
sequences will  be  still  worse,  for  nature  allov/s  no  departure  from  het 
plan  with  impunity.  By  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  adjustment, 
she  has  so  united  our  health  and  happiness  to  the  natural  aud  normal 
mode  of  sexual  gratification,  that  we  cannot  depart  in  the  least  from 
it  without  being  injured.  This,  every  one  will  understand  to  be  the  case 
in  the  injurious  habits  of  self-pollution ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally  un- 
derstood, that  even  in  sexual  intercourse,  the  more  intense  and  genuine 
is  the  passion  felt,  the  more  will  its  gratificaticn  stimulate  and  elevate 
mind  and  body.  Love  should  be  real  and  intense,  free  from  all  fear  and 
suspicion,  in  order  to  produce  its  best  effects  on  man.  Wheu  mercenary 
or  clandestine,  in  which  case  the  mind  is  suspicious,  solicitous,  or,  es- 
pecially on  the  female  side,  apathetic,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  normally 
indulged. 

I  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  diseases  of  the  genital  organs  arising 
from  the  ignorance  and  neglect  cf  these  laws  of  healthy  exercise.  These 
constitute  a  most  important  class  of  diseases,  which  may  be  named  the 
genital  diseases,  in  contradistinction  to  the  venereal  ones,  from  which 
they  are  totally  different.  The  foru-er  arise  from  neglect  of  the  laws  ol 
healthy  exorcise,  &c.,  and  are  not  infectious ;  whereas  the  latter  are  pro- 
Daeaseu  by  contagion,  and  are  oi  a  completely  different  nature. 


EVILS  OF  ABSTINENCE. 


I7  is  most  unwise  to  suppose  that  our  chief  duty  with  regard  to  oui 
appetites  and  passions  is  to  exercise  self-denial.  This  quality  is  far  from 
being  at  all  times  a  virtue;  itisquiie  as  often  a  vice:  and  it  should  by  no 
mians  be  unconditionally  praised.  Every  natural  passion,  like  every 
organ  of  the  body,  was  intended  to  have  normal  exercise  and  gratification  ; 
and  this  it  is  to  which  every  individual  and  society  at  large  should  as- 
pire. It  is  always  a  sign  of  imperfection  in  an  individual,  or  in  society, 
if  thi>  normal  requirements  of  all  their  members  be  not  duly  provided  for. 
At  piesent,  iu  this  country,  abstinence  or  self-denial  in  the  matter  of  sex- 
ual love  is  much  more  frequently  a  natural  vice  than  a  virtue  ;  and  instead 
of  deserving  praise,  merits  condemnation,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  mode 
in  which  all-just  nature  punishes  it.  Wherever  we  see  disease  following 
any  line  of  conduct,  we  may  be  certain  it  has  been  erroneous  and  sinful, 
for  nature  is  unerring.  Sexual  abstinence  is  frequently  attended  by  con- 
sequences not  one  whit  less  serious  than  sexual  excess,  and  far  more 
insidious  and  dangerous,  as  they  are  not  so  generally  recognised.  While 
every  moralist  can  paint  in  all  its  horrors  the  evils  of  excess,  how  few 
are  aware  that  the  reverse  of  the  picture  is  just  as  deplorable  to  the  im- 
partial and  instructed  eye  I 

The  young  man  enters  on  the  period  of  puberty  with  an  imagination 
glowing  with  the  ideas  of  love  and  romance  he  has  read  of,  or  conceived  in 
his  own  visions  of  happiness,  and  all  these  receive  ten-fold  intensity  from 
the  stimulus  of  tlie  new  bodily  developement.  If  this  have  no  natural 
outlet,  the  consequences  may  be  most  fearful  and  deplorable.  Thrown 
upon  himself  by  the  asceticism  of  our  morality,  he  is  very  liable  to  con- 
tract the  habit  of  solitary  indulgence,  the  baneful  effects  of  which  I 
shall  describe  under  the  head  of  tlie  abuse  of  the  sexual  organs.  If  he 
do  not:  if,  persuaded  by  the  theoretically  received,  but  by  no  means 
generally  practised,  views  on  moral  subjects  which  surround  him,  he  ab- 
stain from  all  sexual  gratifications,  he  is  exposed  to  the  following  evils,  of 
which,  if  we  look  around  us,  we  may  see  too  many  examples.  Haunted 
by  i  matory  ideas,  and  tormented  by  frequent  erections  of  the  sexual  or- 
gan!,  the  spirited  youth  wars  manfully  for  the  citadel  of  his  cha*tity; 
be  I  akos  refuge  in  study,  in  severe  bodily  exercise,  in  platonics,  the  un- 
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happy  one  !  and  reasons  on  love  instead  of  feeling  it ;  and  perhaps  at  last 
is  so  unfortunately  successful,  that  the  strong  sexual  passions  and  erec- 
tions vanish  together.  But  not  with  impunity,  do  we  triumph  over  any 
part  of  our  nature.  He  now  becomes  restless  and  dissatisfied,  he  loses  his 
serenity  and  active  vigour  of  mind,  he  is  distracted  by  nervous  irritability 
and  probably  dyspepsia,  that  frequent  attendant  on  inental  anxiety  ;  weak 
and  exhausted,  he  cannot  fix  his  attention  on  the  objects  he  would  wish 
to  study ;  his  intellect,  formerly  vivid  and  elastic,  has  become  turbid  and 
sluggish,  and  instead  of  the  objective  and  impetuous  passions  of  youth,  he 
becomes  morbidly  shy  and  bashful,  wrapping  himself  in  subjective  spe- 
culations, so  that  the  very  thought  of  woman's  society  is  often  distasteful 
to  him.  Poor  fellow!  is  this  the  result  of  his  imagined  good  conduct? 
Nay,  but  the  penalty  for  a  youth  unphysiologically  spent.  If  we  examine 
into  the  cause  of  this  train  of  evils,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  the  enfeebie- 
ment  of  the  genital  organs  from  disuse,  besides  the  exceedingly  per- 
nicious effect,  that  a  powerful  natural  passion  has  when  repressed  upon 
all  the  rest  of  the  mind.  Subject  to  the  frequent  excitement  of  erotic 
ideas,  the  genital  organs  have  been  denied  all  normal  exercise,  and  the 
effects  of  this  are  now  manifest.  The  penis  may  be  shrunk  and  flabby,  the 
testicles  soft,  and  even,  in  extreme  cases,  greatly  atrophied  ;  the  erections 
which,  when  vigorous,  are  a  sign  of  power  in  the  organ,  have  in  great 
part  disappeared,  and  perhaps  involuntary  discharges  of  the  seminal  fluid 
have  been  established.  These  discharges,  when  they  occur  unfrequently 
and  in  a  healthy  person,  have  often  but  little  bad  effect  on  the  health, 
although  perhaps  they  should  always,  when  proceeding  from  abstinence,  be 
considered  as  a  warning  that  sexual  exercise  is  required;  they  occur  gen- 
erally at  the  time  of  puberty,  as  a  sign  of  the  maturity  of  the  organs ; 
but  when  they  are  frequent,  proceeding  from  irritability  and  enfeebleraent, 
and  acquire  a  morbid  habit  of  recurrence,  they  form  one  of  the  most  mis-, 
erable  diseases  to  which  man  is  liable,  and  which  I  shall  describe  more 
fully  under  the  head  of  spermatorrhosa. 

If  this  disease  be  established,  the  young  man  sinks  gradually  into  a 
gloomy  hypochondria,  an  invariable  attendant  in  a  greater  or  less  uV 
gree,  on  any  seminal  weakness  ;  he  begins  perhaps  a  system  of  mental 
analysis,  which  may  lead,  according  to  his  disposition,  to  a  hopeless 
scepticism,  or  to  a  religious  melancholy;  society  is  a  burden  to  him, 
and  the  love  of  his  friends  an  annoyance.  His  health  becomes  much  im- 
paired,  all  the  symptoms  marking  nervous  weakness,  for  such  is  always 
the  effect  of  loss  of  the  seminal  fluid.  Night  brings  no  consolation 
after  the  gloomy  day,  for  he  lives  in  constant  dread  of  nocturnal  dis- 
charges of  semen,  which  weaken  him  so  much,  that  in  the  morning  he  feels 
as  if  bound  down  by  a  weight  to  his  couch.  He  goes  from  one  physican 
to  another,  but  is  probably  rather  injured  than  benefited,  for  all  but 
the  natural  remedy,  namely,  sexual  connexion,  can  do  little  good,  and 
may  do  much  evil.  And  how  few  English  physicians  are  there,  who 
have  the  courage,  even  if  they  have  the  knowledge,  to  prescribe,  nay  even 
to  tell  the  patient,  of  this  oneand  only  physiological  remedy  !  No;  overawed 
by  the  general  erroneous  moral  views  on  these  subjects,  they  shrink  from 
their  duty  of  ossertins  thp  sacrednes-s  of  the  bodily  laws  in  oppni-ition  to 
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SlUeTtHnV?'  P"haps,  some  more  scientific  physioian 

th  nJ  Ir  tL  '^at  marriage  is  the  only 

thing  for  him;  but  this  .s  like  t lie  prospect  of  the  distant  shore  to  the 
drowning  man.  It  would  be  the  most  rash  and  immoral  act,  for  a 
man  hypochondriacal  and  impotent,  to  stake  another's  fortunes,  as  well 
^nnM  T"'  "I-"*  a  chance;  were  it  even  possible  that  he 

~r  Zf"  °^r'^  ^'I  "  '"^"'^g^  garment,  in  so  sudden  a 
kTmndprJ.^       ''"'^  ""'^  '"^^^  ^^"^  arising  from  abstinence, 

frnm  .?  H  '"'^l^'g^n'^^  ^exual  intercourse,  together  with  the  freedom 
from  study  exercise  and  amusements  in  the  open  air,  and  other  means  of 
satisfying  the  wants  of  our  animal  nature.  By  these  means,  if  the  disease 
have  not  progressed  too  far,  and  if  the  constitution  have  not  been  tam- 
pered with  by  unnatural  remedies,  health  and  happiness  will  in  general 
be  soon  and  n^adily  restored.  Vigour  of  body  will  return  along  with  a 
generous  self  confidence  and  manly  bearing,  without  which  youth  is  not 

It  may  be  objected  to  these  facts,  that  there  are  others,  who  remain 
strong  and  healthy,  though  they  be  rigorously  abstinent.  This  may  be 
true  in  some  cases,  where  the  constitution  is  strong,  the  temperament 
act  very  erotic,  and  the  pursuits  not  of  too  sedentary,  indolent,  or  stu- 
dious  a  nature.  Rut  there  is  notiiing  that  leads  to  more  unphilosophical 
views,  than  this  idea,  that  what  one  man  may  do  with  comparative 
impunity  is  equally  safe  for  another.  Complete  sexual  abstinence  is  in 
every  case  un  evil,  aud  more  especially  so  in  the  years  immediately  after 
puberty,  as  then  the  imagination  on  sexual  subjects  is  most  vivid  and 
powerful  from  their  novelty,  and  also  from  the  instinctively  sensuous 
direction  of  that  part  of  life ;  in  after  years,  when  the  body  has  gained 
greater  firmness  of  fibre,  and  the  mind  more  sedateness  and  reflection, 
especially  if  the  sexual  passions  have  been  duly  and  naturally  gratified  in 
their  fitting  season,  the  injurious  effect  of  abstinence  is  not  so  great.  ^Ye 
may  observe  on  looking  around  us,  every  different  degree  of  its  evil  effects;  in 
some  young  men  it  may  proceed  to  the  extreme  results  I  have  mentioned 
above,  the  establishment  of  great  seminal  weakness,  and  total  loss  of 
energy  of  mind  and  body ;  while  in  the  majority  of  cases  but  minor  de- 
grees of  lassitude  of  body,  and  irritability,  depression,  and  sluggishness  ol 
mind  will  be  produced,  a  benumbed  and  confused  state  of  the  mind  being 
a  very  frequent  and  characteristic  symptom ;  but  in  no  case  will  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  nature  of  a  man  who  is  rigorously  abstinent,  be  so  high 
as  it  should  be,  had  it  the  due  and  necessary  stimulus  of  moderate  sex- 
ual gratifications. 

What  prevents  this  certain  truth  from  being  acknowledged,  is  the  fact, 
that  all  but  married  love,  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  young  man  to  ob- 
tain, is  so  degraded  by  the  commonly  received  moral  views  on  sexual  sub- 
jects, that  the  youth  who  indulges  in  it,  is  necessarily  to  r.  certais 
extent  degraded,  besides  running  great  risks  from  the  venereal  di  mates, 
which  have  been  so  shamefully  neglected  and  looked  down  upon  Hence 
the  young  man  is  placed  in  this  most  unhappy  dilemma  ;  either  he  must 
Se  abstinent,  and  in  so  doing  not  only  make  him.<;elf  wretched,  dissatisfied. 
»r  discaRrd,  by  the  repressing  of  the  most  powerful  passion,  on  the  due 
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regulation  of  wnicli  llie  whole  of  his  youth's  and  manhood's  developement 
depends,  more  than  oa  perhaps,  any  thing  else  at  the  time,  but  also  bf 
false  to  his  duty,  and  the  principles  of  physical  religion,  which  enjoin  tht 
due  exercise  of  all  parts  of  his  body;  or,  if  he  follow  the  diotates  of  his 
nature,  he  has  to  indulge  in  an  intercourse  generally,  nay  invariably,  o( 
a  most  degraded  kind,  where  true  love,  honour,  openness,  and  sense  of 
right,  are  replaced  by  mercenary,  suspicious,  and  heartless  feelings,  and 
the  obscure  sense  of  sin  and  degradation  ;  besides  this  he  runs  the  rislt 
of  catching  venereal  couiplaints,  which  may  destroy  his  whole  life,  and 
which  from  their  nature,  mode  of  origin,  and  the  degrading  light  in 
which  society  regards  them,  are  the  most  painful  and  bitter  of  all 
diseases. 

To  remedy  these  great  evils,  it  is  the  part  of  every  well-wisher  of  his 
kmd,  and  more  especially  of  all  the  youth,  to  endeavour  to  attain  a  truei 
knowledge  of  this  most  important  subject  in  its  physical  and  moral  aspects, 
and  to  remove  the  mass  of  ignorance  and  secrecy  which  surrounds  it,  and 
to  which  so  many  have  been  sacrificed.  The  principle  which  should  be 
kept  steadily  in  view  is — that  a  due  and  natural  amount  of  exercise  for 
the  organs,  and  gratification  of  the  passions  connected  with  them,  should 
be  aimed  at  for  every  individual  in  society  ;  and  that  if  a  society  be  so 
constituted,  that  this  cannot  be  obtained,  there  must  be  something  radi- 
cally defective  in  its  constitution,  which  we  should  seek  with  all  patience 
and  diligence  to  rectify;  that  abstinence  and  escess  are  alike  pernicious, 
and  that  an  individual  is  equally  culpable,  if  he  allow  mind  or  body  to  be 
weakened  or  thrown  off  its  balance,  by  either  too  much  repressing  or  too 
much  indulging  these  natural  feelings  ;  and  that  the  ideal  of  a  good  cha- 
acter  is  as  little  possible,  with  the  exclusion  or  imperfect  exercise  of  the 
sexual  passions,  as  of  any  other  natural  or  virtuous  quality. 

Hence,  we  must  acknowledge,  that  every  man,  who  has  not  a  due 
amount  of  sexual  exercise,  lives  a  life  of  natural  imperfection  and  sin  ; 
and  he  can  never  be  certain  how  far  nature's  punishment  for  this  will 
proceed  in  his  case.  I  am  well  aware  how  intricate  and  difficult  are 
many  of  the  social  questionsi,  which  are  involved  in  these  relations  of  the 
sexes;  but  such  questions  are  incapable  of  solution  without  reference  to 
the  physical  laws  of  the  generative  organs ;  and  nothing  but  confusion 
aud  misery  can  arise  from  the  mysterious  way  in  which  these  subjects 
are  at  present  viewed.  The  youth  of  both  sexes  are  at  present  almost 
uniformly  suffering  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  the  evils  caused  by 
this  ignorance ;  the  female  sex  especially,  as  is  seen  in  the  matter  of  pros- 
titution, are  placed  in  the  most  appalling  and  heart-rending  position  of 
degradation  and  misery,  in  which  any  class  of  human  beings,  not  even 
excepting  the  slaves,  have  been  placed  in  the  world's  history  ;  and  such 
evils  are  more  than  sufficient  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  our  present  moral 
"'ews,  and  to  make  us  strive  in  every  possible  manner  to  gain  more  iu. 
sight  into  so  important  a  subject 
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Che  evil  effects  of  excessive  venerea,  indulgence  are  not  so  often  met 

mth  among  us  as  those  of  abstinence  or  abuse.  The  reason  is,  that  there 
are  many  natural  checks  on  excessive  sexual  intercourse,  whicli  do  not 
exist  m  sohtary  mdulgence.  Besides  this,  any  abnormal  gratilicatio::  ot 
the  sexual  passions  is  much  more  dangerous  both  physicaliy  and  morally, 
than  the  natural  one.  f  j  : 

Venereal  excesses  arise  in  many  cases  more  from  ignorance  aud  impra- 
dence  than  from  confirmed  sensuality.     There  is  nothing  perhaps,  in 
which  constitutions  differ  more,  than  in  the  amount  of  sexual  exercise 
tney  can  severally  bear.    Among  men  wo  shall  find  every  degree  of  differ- 
ence in  this  respect,  from  those  of  exceedingly  erotic  temperament  and 
powertul  frame,  like  the  extreme  case  of  a  Greek  mentioned  in  M.  Lalle- 
m and  8  work  on  spermatorrhoea,  who  for  years  inrlulged  in  sexual 
connection   several    timos   r    rtav,  to    those  who  are  injured  by 
S'^g  oftener  than  once,  or  at  most  twice,  a  week.    The  cause  of 
this  difference  lies,  first,  in  the  nervous  temperament ;  those  who  are  of 
an  erotic  disposition  being  caeteris  paribus,  more  capable  of,  and  1.  ss  in- 
jured  by  immoderate  venereal  indulgences  than  ihe  more  lymphatic  ;  also 
in  the  strength  or  weaKness  of  the  muscular  developement ;  and  also  lo  a 
great  degree  on  men's  habits  of  life.    Those  who  take  plenty  of  exercise 
in  the  country  air  and  live  well,  are  less  subject  to  injury  from  frequent 
venereal  indulgence,  than  the  studious  or  indolent.    Nothing  seems  to 
nave  greater  influence  in  weakening  sexual  power  than  ovc  rwork  of  the 
brain.    The  student  is  therefore  liable  to  suffer  from  slight  excesses,  whick 
would  be  unfelt  by  one  of  more  healthy  pursuits.    In  this  matter,  as  in 
all  other  physical  gratifications,  we  must  sedulously  bear  in  mind,  that  a 
p-eater  indulgence  demands  from  us  greater  exertions  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  the  constitution.    Thus  if  a  man  drink,  smoke,  or  exercise  his 
brain,  or  his  sexual  organs,  to  a  great  extent,  be  will  infallibly  become  ex- 
hausted and  diseased,  unless  he  at  the  same  tiji'e  take  plenty  of  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  live  otherwise  a  healthy  life. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  general  rule  in  a  matter,  in  which 
different  constitutions  vary  so  much,  yet  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  that 
about  twice  a  week  is  the  average  amount  of  sexual  intercourse  of  which 
the  maJoritT  of  those  who  live  in  towns  are  permanently  caj.>al.lu,  wiaiout 
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iniury  •  while  for  the  do'jcate,  onco  a  week,  or  even  less,  may  oftei,  oe  sufE- 
-ient  '  But  each  individual  should  be  guided  by  his  own  sensations  ;  and 
whenever  he  feels  at  all  exhausted  or  enervated  by  sexual  indulgences,  he 
siiould  recoeuise  chat  he  has  exceeded  his  natural  powers,  and  practise 
greater  moderation.  Excesses  are  often  committed  from  ignorance  of  the 
amount  of  sexual  intercourse  which  ihe  constitution  can  bear  ;  as  well  aj 
from  the  desire  to  please,  and  not  to  appear  duficient  in  what  is  justly  re- 
garded as  a  proof  of  manly  vigour  ;  but  no  man  should  allow  himsel,  n  be 
tempted  to  exceed  his  true  powers  by  such  feelings,  nor  should  any  woman 
permit  so  dangerous  an  error.  A  weat  deal  of  mischief  is  done  by  two 
persons  of  unequal  constitutions  being  matched  togetlier,  as  is  so  frequently 
Been  in  married  life.  Here  the  wife  either  exhausts  the  husband,  or  the 
husband  the  wife,  the  weaker  party  being  constantly  tempted  to  exceed 
their  strenoth.  This  shows  us,  that  in  all  sexual  relations,  as  in  the  other 
relations  of  life,  we  should  have  a  careful  consideration  for  the  health  and 
happiness  of  others,  as  well  as  of  ourselves,  and  never  allow  our  partner 
to  overtask  his  or  her  energies  for  our  own  gratihcation.  it  is  not  so 
much  from  selfishness  that  such  a  mistake  is  made,  as  from  ignorance, 
and  still  more  from  the  lamentable  morbid  delicacy,  which  prevails  _o± 
sexual  matters,  and  which  prevents  all  open  and  ratioual  conversation 
on  them,  even  between  those  who  have  the  most  intimate  knowledge  ot 
each  other. 

Those  who  are  most  frequently  found  to  sufler  from  venereal  excesses  are 
young  married  couples,  especially  if  they  be  of  weak  constitutions,  and 
excitable  temperament;  young  men  of  very  dissipated  habits;  and  those 
who  are  at  the  same  time,  hard  students.  The  effects  are  very  simila.r  to 
those  of  abstinence— namely,  increasing  weakness,  nervous  irritability, 
loss  of  appetite,  impaired  digestion,  hypochondria  and  disgust  with  hfe, 
and  distaste  for  female  society;  mental  irresolution  and  enfeeblement, 
and  all  the  symptoms  of  nervous  exhaustion,  which  may  well  be  expect- 
ed to  follow  the  lavish  expenditure  of  a  fluid  so  vitally  important  as  the 
semen.  A  weakness  of  the  genital  organs  is  here  also  produced,  and  in- 
voluntary seminal  discharges  may  be  established,  which  will  reduce  the 
patient  to  the  last  degree  of  wretchedness.  Be.-ides  this,  the  moral  cha- 
racter, in  the  very  sensual  and  dissipated,  becomes  selfish,  and  in  many 
other  respects  most  imperfect  and  lamentable ;  results  which  we  should 
endeavour  to  remedy  by  training  the  mind  to  self-denial,  exercise  in  other 
directions,  and  the  noble  aspiration  for  the  happiness  of  others  equally 
with  their  own  ;  just  as  in  the  opposite  case  of  abstinence,  we  had  to  urge 
attention  to  the  gratification  of  tk*  sensual  passions,  as  constituting 
no  less  important  a  duty. 

As  for  the  treatment  of  disease  froirt  excesses,  if  the  case  be  a  slight  one, 
and  the  result  of  ignorance,  the  indivAdual  should  be  warned  to  be  more 
moderate,  to  take  exercise  in  the  opoo  air,  the  shower  bath,  and  other 
means  of  strengthening  the  constitution ;  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  give 
himself  up  so  much  to  the  relaxing  and  elT(nninating  feelings  of  love  and 
sexual  pleasures,  which  never  fail,  when  too  much  indulged  in,  to  detract 
from  the  beauty  and  lir;alth  of  the  whole  character.  It  is  from  being 
too  exclusively  devoted  to  these  feelings,  that  southern  and  oriental 
nations,  amatory  poets,  and  also  many  of  our  v"uth  of  both  sexes  with 
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JpTftTlr^'^"^"''  passions,  lose  the  beauty  and  force  of  v  ^.  .h-r-r 

tinn  '  „^^°"'dest  thou  fall  into  the  unhappy  habit  of  self-Doliu- 

iiut  If  the  case  have  proceeded  far,  we  may  have  to  deal  4ith  the  most 
aggravated  form  o  seminal  weakness.    The  patient  may  have  nvolunTary 
nocturnal,  or,  .till  worse,  diurnal  discharges     In  this  case  it  will  be  re 
quis.te  to  resort  to  powerful  remedies.    C^terization  ofTeSatic  por-" 
.on  of  the  urethra,  over  the  mouths  of  the  ejaculatory  du«s   ha  been 

be7onS'tiS^;the'r  h"'°' '''V''^'''      ^"'^'^  but  it'siould 

be  done  till  other  hygienic  means  have  failed  ;  and,  as  M.  Lalleraand  ex- 
pressly cautions  us,  ,t  should  not  be  applied  more  ban  twice  in  the  same 
case,  as  this  will  .shew  the  benefit  it  is'capable  of  doing.  Bu  it  is  an  in- 
bnite  pity  that  the  disc-ase  should  be  allowed  in  any  case  to  proceed  so 
tar  unchecked  ;  for  if  they  only  knew  their  duty,  few  would  be  so  foolish 
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1  COME  jow  to  consider  one  of  the  most  serious  and  frequent  causes  of 
disease  ii  youth ;  one  which  ruins  more  constitutions  than  enters  into 
the  conception  of  the  uninstructed.    Anyone  who  reads  M.  Lallemand's 
work  will  see,  that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  worst  cases  of  seminal 
weakness  ire  owing  to  this  cause.    Its  evil  effects  are  confined  to  no 
;ne  class,  lut  are  found  in  all  ranks  of  society  ;  and  there  are  few  rocks, 
Dn  which  tie  health  of  more  iudiviHuals  is  wrecked.    The  unfortunate 
habit  of  sditary  indulgence  or  mas'urbation,  is  frequently  contracted 
at  schools  tr  elsewhere,  and  often  adopted  more  out  of  sport  or  ignorance 
of  the  cousiquences  it  may  lead  to,  than  from  any  more  serious  purpose. 
However,  tie  habit  grows  on  the  young  man,  and  if  he  be  not  diverted 
from  it,  maf  gradually  master  his  powers  of  mind  and  become  almost 
irresistible.  Some  of  the  cases  given  by  M.  Lallemand  show  the  sur- 
prising cxteit  to  which  this  practice  may  be  carried ;  some  of  his  pa- 
tients ownec,  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  exciting  seminal  emis- 
sions from  tei  to  twenty  times  daily,  and  this  during  a  long  period  of  time. 
Tn  others,  a  far  more  moderate  indulgence  soon  brought  on  the  worst 
'esults ;  for  h  this,  as  in  the  case  of  venereal  excesses,  different  consti- 
tutions will  'e  very  differently  effected.    Hence,  of  those  who  acquire 
the  habit,  sotie  may  escape  with  little  injury,  while  others  may  bring 
on  the  most  iitractable  seminal  disease,  which  will  prostrate  their  powers. 
Those  who  ar  most  likely  to  suffer,  are  young  men  of  a  shy  and  retiring 
disposition,  wiose  bashfulness  prevents  them  from  stepping  across  the 
gulph,  which  in  this  country  separates  the  sexes.    Others  of  a  more 
forward  charajter,  though  they  may  for  a  while  indulge  in  the  practice 
(which,  were  he  truth  known,  probably  few  men  have  not  done  more 
or  less)  yet  som  relinquish  it,  for  the  more  natural  and  infinitely  more 
desirable  sexial  intercourse,  and  thus  any  injury  they  may  have  done 
themselves  is  oon  corrected. 

But  in  the  ase  of  the  shy  or  studious  youth,  or  the  sensualist,  who 
is  too  absorbe(  in  the  pursuit  of  his  new  pleasure  to  think  of  any  other 
consideration, ;he  habit,  once  formed,  has  a  great  tendency  to  increase. 
The  more  it  isindulged,  the  weaker  does  the  will  become,  and  the  more 
perverted  the  magination  ;  the  shyness  increases  to  a  morbid  degree,  and 
'ndeed  this  gnat  irresc'.iition  and  timidity  is  one  of  the  mrst  marked 
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tim  trength  of  the  ind,.ulua  ,  the  powers  of  the  constitution  begin  ara- 
dudlly,  01-  sometimes  suddenly,  to  break  down.    All  the  symotomfol 
exhaustion  and  d^bdity   which  have  already  been  described!  afc'se- 
quent  on  seminal  weakness,  appear.     Nocturnal,  and    in  the  fuKher 
progress  of  the  complaint,  diurnal  involuntary  seminal  losses  take  place 
Ihe  countenance  often  becomes  pale  and  wan,  the  sight  weak,  the  /rame 
emacia  ed,  and  the  whole  nervous  system  much  enfeebled.  Incapacity 
lor  study  or  any  mental  exertion,  gradually  comes  on,  and  may  iTuceed 
in  extreme  cases  to  such  an  extent  as  to  border  on  idiocy.   M  Lalemand 
gives  several  cases,  where  idiocy  or  insanity  was  produced  by  tie  lone 
continued  practice  of  , his  habit.    The  moral  eilects  are  as  strkin.r  af 
the  physical.    Morbid  shyness  and  timidity,  especially  in  female  .sociW 
IS  one  of  the  most  (requent  eMbcts,  and  is  much  more  marked  .n  these 
ca.se.s  than  in  weakness  resulting  from  abstinence  or  excess.  The  pa- 
tient looks  like  one  conscious  of  some  secret  shame.    Poor  felbw '  this 
very  dread,  so  uncalled  for,  of  the  judgment  of  the  rest  of  vs  fallible 
mortals,  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  his  emerging  from  tie  slough 
ot  despond      1  here  are  of  course  many  also  of  bolder  disprsition,  in 
whom  this  shyness  is  not  so  marked. 

All  these  symptoms  are  connected  with,  and  dependent  on.the  enfce- 
blement  ot  the  genital  organs  from  abuse.,  and  the  consequent  hvoluntary 
discharges  of  the  .seminal  lluid.    This  is  probably  the  tirst  tling  to  ex- 
cite the  youth's  attention  and  alarm,  at  the  con.sequences  )f  his  acts 
Awakened  from  his  sickly  joys  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  aii^litly  pol- 
lutions, (which  I  shall  describe  more  fully  under  the  head  of"sperma- 
torrhcea),  he  is  horror-struck  at  finding  himself  entangled  ir  the  net  of 
disease.    His  imagination  heightens  tenfold  his  real  danger,  and  when 
he  finds  that  his  strength  daily  decreases  under  this  fatal  drain,  and 
that  nothing  he  can  do  will  arrest  it,  he  at  length  resort  to  medical 
advice,  overcome  by  shame  at  his  confession,  which  he  thinis  will  sound 
dreadful  to  the  medical  ear.    Did  he  but  know  how  little  tie  physician, 
who  has  seen  the  worst  that  disease  and  rashness  can  do,  thircs  of  judcrintJ 
either  his  boyish  folly  or  his  complaint  too  seriously.    Lucky  is  he 
if  his  tale  come  to  the  kindly  ear  ot  a  benevolent  and  skilfd  man,  whose 
object  will  be  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  his  bleeding  conscieice,  and  cure 
bis  malady,  and  not  to  the  advertising  and  generally  ignorant  empiric, 
wlio  builds  liis  fortunes  on  the  sufl'erings  of  his  fellow-bein^. 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  medicine  and  mankind,  that  so  impcrtant  a  class 
of  diseases,  a.s  those  of  the  genital  organs,  have  become  tie  trade  and 
speculation  of  unscientitic  men,  because  forsooth  they  arc  looked  upon 
unfavourably  by  society,  and  even  by  .some  of  our  own  proffision.  Until 
this  class  of  diseases  receive  due  respect  from  all,  and  til  no  greater 
blame  attach  to  them,  than  to  any  other  violation  of  natiral  laws  and 
consequent  disease,  so  long  shall  \ve  he  disgusted  by  the  legrading  ad- 
vertisements of  "silent  friends,"  "cures  for  certain  disases,"  &c.,  in 
reading  which  one's  breast  glows  with  indignation  and  somw,  or,  if  he 
be  a  sufferer  from  these  misi'i  aljle  diseases,  sinks  to  the  ttist  in  humi- 
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(latlon.     The  very  existence  of  these  degrading  adyertisements  Bhows 
the  errjiieous  mode  in  which  the  sexual  organs  and  their  diseases  are 
regarded ;  and  it  is  not  the  empiric  on  whom  the  real  blame  for  them 
should  rest,  but  the  spurious  delicacy  which  makes  a  mystery  of  all 
these  subjects,  and  thus  inevitably  consigns  them  to  the  destructive  and 
mercenary  treatment  of  this  body  of  men.    Is  not  the  misery  entailed 
by  these  complaints  desolating  enough,  without  the  consciousness  of  tha 
reproaches  or  contempt  of  our  fellows,  instead  of  their  heart-felt  pity'. 
What  generous  mind  does  not  feel  the  beauty  of  M.  Lallemand's  remark 
"  Instead  of  blaming  these  unfortunates,  ought  we  not  rather  to  pity! 
and  still  more  to  relieve  them?"    Let  us  go  yet  a  step  further  in  thf 
path  of  the  true  physician,  acknowledging  it  as  our  principle,  ever 
to  reverence  and  love  every  human  being,  totally  irrespective  of  his 
actions  ;  and  in  all  cases  not  to  seek  to  hate  or  reproach,  far  less  to 
despise  any,  but  rather  to  love  and  benefit  them  to  the  utmo.st  of  our 
power.    There  is  no  subject  in  which  these  beautiful  principles  of  the 
true  physician  ire  so  lost  sight  of  by  the  world,  as  in  all  sexual  matters ; 
whoever  oflends  against  any  law  of  the  prevailing  moral  code,  how- 
ever little  grounded  on  truth,  or  however  much  his  errors  may  have 
been  owing,  as  in  this  matter  of  self-pollution,  to  the  unn;itural  strict- 
ness of  the  code  itself,  is  visited  by  a  shower  of  contempt,  hatred,  and 
all  evil  passions :  whenever  any  one  ventures  to  dispute  the  moral  code 
society  treats  him  worse  than  a  dog ;  in  short  there  is  perhaps  no  subject 
at  present,  the  very  mention  of  which  rouses  such  a  host  of  prejudices 
and  so  completely  deprives  a  man  of  h-s  usual  moderation  and  commor 
sense,  as  the  sexual  one. 

But  such  a  state  of  things  has  lasted  too  long  and  cannot  continue  : 
too  many  of  us  have  deeply  suflered,  and  keenly  feel  the  degradation 
caused  to  mankmd  by  so  scandalous  a  treatment  of  a  subject  so  near 
to  Its  deepest  interests ;  and  it  would  be  desirable  that  those  who  en- 
tertain truer  and  more  rational  views  on  sexual  matters,  should  ener- 
getically strive  to  introduce  a  better  and  happier  state  of  things  than 
now  exists  Hraes  have  changed  since  the  so-called  animal  passions 
endangered  by  their  excesses  the  otL-er  parts  of  man's  nature,  when 
the  sympathies  and  exertioni  of  the  physicians  of  mankind  were  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  the  latter  ;  ac  the  present  day,  it  is  our  sensual 
part  which  is  unduly  repressed,  and  thus  must  philanthrophy  change  its 
aspect.  It  is  amazing,  how  little  general  philanthropy  has  yet  done 
or  these  sexual  dm-.^as,  or  indeed  for  any  disease  ;  and  yet  what  spec- 
tacle is  more  deplorable,  than  tue  noDie  spirit  of  man  wallowing  in  the 
gulph  of  misery  into  which  these  and  the  numberless  other  fllshly  ills 
plunge  him!  He  who  has  known  the  depths  of  physical  impotence 
or  agony,  teels  how  slight  in  comparison  seems  to  him  all  purely  mental 
suttering.  1  would  not  enlarge  so  much  on  these  things,  were  it  not 
in  this  essay,  my  earnest  purpose  as  much  to  prevent  disease,  as  tc 
describe  Its  nature  and  cure.  And  how  shall  disease  be  prevented, 
unless  all  of  us  become  keenly  alive  to  its  infinite  evil  and  misery,  and 
learn  to  sympathise  as  profoundly  in  physical  as  in  moral  suffering  ? 

iMothing  has  d'.ne  more  harm  to  medicine  and  to  humanity,  than  the 
low  and  grovelling  ideas  attached  most  irreverently  to  some  parts  of  the  hu- 
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oian  boay,  and  especially  to  the  organs  of  which  I  amtreaiiuK,  aad  the 
excretory  organs.  Unhappy  mortals,  it  pleases  us  to  make  a  jest  or  a 
mystery  of  these  parts  of  oui  frame  and  their  necessities.  We  would  be 
ourely  spiritual  and  soar  above  these  bodily  indecencies,  and  strive  if  we 
san  to  forget  them.  But  they  will  not  be  forgotten,  and  all  our  folly  re- 
turns on  our  own  heads.  If  we  do  not  reverence  and  study  them,  and 
their  laws,  exactly  as  much  as  any  other  parts,  our  sufferings  will  sureW 
teach  ns  our  neglect.  The  one  great  remedy  for  this,  is  to  make  anatomy 
and  physiology  as  well  known  to  all  men  and  women,  as  any  othe. 
branch  of  necessary  knowledge.  Then  will  the  mystery,  shame,  and  dis- 
gust, disappear  before  the  most  perfect,  and  in  all  its  parts  equally  beautiful 
type  of  material  organisation ;  and  the  mind,  ever  degraded  by  mystery 
and  Ignorance,  lose  its  morbid  feelings  in  the  clear  light  of  truth.  With- 
'  out  the  hope  that  these  changes  will  ere  long  be  effected, .  how  could  we 
behold,  without  a  feeling  of  despair,  victim  after  victim  perishing  of  the 
same  disease,  through  ignorance  of  its  nature  and  cause? 

The  disease  before  us— namely,  self-pollution,  is  one  of  the  most  fatal 
examples  of  this  ignorance.  Who  is  there  to  warn  the  youth  against  this 
habit,  and  to  instruct  him  in  the  laws  of  his  sexual  nature  ?  Society 
stands  aloof  with  the  air  of  offended  purity  ;  the  subject  is  an  interdicted 
one,  even  to  family  confidence  ;  the  yimth  is  thus  left  to  his  own  devices 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  way  to  guide  this  new  power,  which,  at  that 
time  of  life,  sways,  and  was  meant  to  sway  the  whole  being,  more  absok"A.lv 
than  almost  any  other  feeling;  and  thus  are  thousands  ruined  with- 
out a  hand  being  stretched  out  to  save  them. 

The  true  and  only  preventive  means  for  this  most  ruinous  habit,  is  to 
instruct  youth  in  the  laws  of  the  genital  organs,  and  to  alter  the  strict- 
ness of  the  moral  code  ;  of  which  subject  I  shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter. 
As  long  as  the  present  rigorous  sexual  code  continues,  so  long  will  the 
whole  of  our  youth  of  both  sexes  be  liable  to  this  disease,  along  with  the 
other  genital  and  venereal  complaints.  Masturbation  is  practised  only 
because  the  natural  sexual  intercourse  cannot  be  attained,  or  because 
its  attainment  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  Were  it  readily  attainable 
without  the  danger  of  disease  and  the  degradation  of  illicit  intercourse, 
masturbation  would  rarely  if  ever  be  resorted  to,  and  one  of  the  most 
fearful  and  prevalent  causes  of  disease,  moral  and  physical,  eradi- 
cated. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  the  evils  arising  from  mas- 
turbation. It  is  in  vain  to  seek  to  cure  such  a  patient,  when  once  sem' 
ual  weakness  has  been  established,  without  natural  sexual  exercise,  in 
this  disease  it  is  doubly  requisite,  not  only  to  give  a  healthy  exercise  to 
the  enfeebled  parts,  but  to  prevent  a  morbid  one ;  and  we  may  be  assured 
that  even  in  the  most  favourable  cases,  where  the  patient's  will  is  still 
powerful,  and  the  beauty  of  his  character  but  little  obscured,  he  will  not 
long  be  able  to  resist  entirely,  but  unless  a  natural  outlet  be  given  for  his 
passions,  he  will  sooner  or  later  recur  in  some  degree  to  his  former  habits 
it  IS  not  enough  that  he  be  informed  of  the  true  physiological  reuieiiy 
but  the  necessity  and  natural  duty  of  it  should  be  impressc-d  upon  him 
as  he  will  otherwise  most  frequently  be  deterred  from  using  it,  either 
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by  ba*h fulness,  irresolution,  or  fear  of  conuncting  disease.  There  are 
some  piiysiciaus.  wlio,  convinced  by  M.  Lallomand's  eloquent  demon- 
stration of  the  necessity  of  this  remedy  in  such  a  complaint,  mention 
it  indeed  to  the  patient,  but  in  so  careless  and  unimpressive  a  way 
(as  if  they  were  ashamed  ot  their  advice,  or  made  a  jest  of  the  matter,) 
that  the  patient  never  adopts  it ;  and  indeed  it  is  evident,  that  in  the 
existing  sexual  circumstances  of  our  society,  there  must  always  exist  con 
siderable  obstacles  to  its  adoption. 

If  there  be  much  seminal  weakness  present,  sexual  intercourse  should 
at  first  be  moderate,  according  to  the  universal  law  for  the  exercise  of 
weakened  organs  ;  but  afterwards,  with  progressing  health,  its  frequency 
may  be  increased.  In  this  way,  attending  meanwhile  to  the  general 
health,  by  exercise,  bathing  &c.,  the  symptoms  of  debility  will  gradually 
dissappear.  The  gloomy  hypochondria  and  mental  confusion  will  rise,  like 
mist,  from  the  brain  ;  the  sexual  appetites  and  erections  will  become  more 
powerful;  the  involuntary  seminal  discharges  cease;  the  patient  will 
regain  his  health,  spirits,  and  self-confidence  ;  his  perverted  imagination 
will  be  corrected,  and  he  will  again  begin  to  take  pleasure  in  the  beau- 
tiful world,  and  in  the  society  of  mankind.  There  is  no  more  interesting 
mental  phenomenon,  than  this  gradual  and  steady  progress  from  the 
depth  of  gloom,  to  the  healthy  light  of  day.  under  means  so  simple  and 
natural.  The  cure,  if  the  disease  have  gone  far,  may  be  slow,  and 
almost  imperceptible  in  its  gradations,  and  from  two  or  three  mouths, 
to  a  year,  may  be  required.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  in  some  cases,  when 
the  constitution  has  suflTered  severely,  that  a  restoration  to  health,  as 
perfect  as  before,  will  be  obtained  ;  but  whatever  dregs  cif  nervous  weak- 
ne-'S  may  remain,  the  patient  will  still  be  inexpressibly  thankful  for  the 
blessed  change. 

There  are  many  adjuncts  to  the  treatment  of  this  complaint ;  such  as  in 
some  very  bad  cases,  cauterization  of  the  urethra,  the  occasional  passage  of 
a  bougie  to  strengthen  the  canal,  and  other  matters  connected  with  diet 
and  regimen  ;  but  these  I  shall  describe  more  fully  under  the  head  of 
sperraatorrhosa,  and  they  are  all  subsidiary  to  the  main  part  of  the  treat- 
ment, sexual  intercourse,  to  which  they  should  be  merely  preparations 
or  accessories.  I  shall  end  the  description  of  this  disease  with  a  case  which 
occurred  under  my  own  observation,  and  which  is  full  of  instruction  on 
many  points. 

A  young  man  about  fifteen  yeiirs  of  age,  of  active,  studious,  and  erotic 
disposition,  but  of  almost  feminine  bashfulness,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in 
this  country,  discovered  by  chance  the  practice  of  self-indulgence. 
Delighted  with  this  easy  mode  of  satisfying  his  passions,  which  had  for 
a  long  time  been  the  source  of  unrest  and  torment  to  his  vivid  ima- 
gination, he  indulged  in  it,  being  in  the  habit  of  exciting  two  or  three 
discharges  daily,  for  the  space  of  about  a  year.  During  this  time  he  was 
studying  at  college,  and  with  distinguished  succe.ss.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  he  began  to  feel  his  health  declining;  he  grew  rather  weak,  his 
bowels  became  constipated,  and  involuntary  dif-charges  of  semen  began  to 
appear  in  the  night,  during  sleep.  His  excited  imagination  and  ignorarrf 
Bf  bodily  disease  at  once  filled  him  with  terror  at  these  symptoms.  He 
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read  an  article  on  Onanism  in  the  Encyclopaodia,  written  bv  some  anti- 
quated  horror-monger,  and  of  course  applied  all  the  extreme  effects  of  this 
disease  to  his  own  case.  He.  the  favourite  of  fortune,  loved  and  admired 
by  all,  the  centre  of  so  much  hope  and  promise,  to  be  threatened  with  an 
abyss  ot  wretrhedness  and  degradation,  where  it  seemed  as  if  all  the 
world  had  a  right  to  revile  and  despise  him  !  Poor  fellow,  that  glance 
let  him  far  down  into  the  depths  of  human  woe! 

He  was  not  so  careless  or  ignorant,  notwithstanding  all  his  shame  as 
to  let  himseK  waste  away,  under  this  seminal  drain,  which  none  of  his 
own  endeavours  had  the  least  effect  in  checking,  without  seeking  advice- 
so  he  consulted,  with  tears  of  tear  and  shame,  a  medical  friend  who 
quieted  him  by  telling  him  his  complaint  was  a  common  one,  triUing  and 
easily  curable;  and  in  fact  by  applying  some  counter-irritant  oint- 
ment, and  a  course  of  tonte  medicines,  he  did  succeed  in  stopping  the 
discharges.  ° 

How  different  would  his  future  fate  have  been,  had  the  true  physio- 
logical remedy  of  sexual  intercourse  been  at  that  time  applied  !  Then 
would  the  matter  have  ind.  ed  been  a  trifle  and  rapidly  cured.  But  the 
physician  merely  prescribed  for  the  eff,  ct,  without  seeking  to  remove 
the  cause  ;  for  in  such  a  case  to  abstain  from  self-indulgence,  even  if 
this  can  be  effected,  is  not  to  remove  the  cause  ;  but  the  organs  weakened 
by  abstinence  from  normal  sexual  intercourse,  injured  by  abuse,  and 
still  more  exhausted  by  the  involuntary  discharges,  require  to  be  gradu- 
ally restored  to  vigour  by  regulated  sexual  exercise. 

In  this  case,  the  patient  was  so  much  terrified  by  his  first  warning, 
and  had  besides  so  uuich  firmn^  ss  of  moral  character,  that  he  at  once  gave 
up  the  praciict  of  self-pollution.    For  about  a  year  and  a  half,  he  re- 
mained in  pretty  good  health,  except  that  he  was  often  troubled  by  con- 
stipation, a  very  frequent  symptom  in  seminal  disease.     At  the  end  of 
this  period,  while  still  at  college,  he  began  to  perceive  his  health  again 
declining,  but  this  time  the  symptoms  were  different.     He  became  sen- 
sible of  a  growing  confusiim  of  mind  and  inability  to  fix  his  attention  on 
his  studies.    Having  completely  abandoned  the  practice  ot  masturbation, 
and  there  being  no  appearance  of  seminal  discharges,  (which  had  probab- 
ly however  been  going  on  in  the  insidious  form  of  diurnal  ones,  which  will 
be  describe  d  hereafter}  he  could  not  discover  the  reason  of  this  ;  but  his 
medical  friend,  a  man  of  first  rate  eminence,  told  him  it  was  a  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  head,  that  he  should  cut  his  hair  close,  sponge, 
exercise  &c.    However  the  cause  of  his  symptoms  was  «oon  indicated. 
Involuntary  seminal  discharges  soon  began  to  appear  in  the  night,  and 
inspired  the  unfortunate  youth  with  all  his  former  horror.     Though  it 
was  close  upon  the  end  of  the  session,  and  high  honours  .awaited  him,  he 
threw  up  all  wiihoiit  the  least  hesitation,  and  devoted  his  whole  energies 
to  the  cure  of  his  complaint.    He  applied  to  the  same  physician,  who  had 
by  this  time  heard  of  Lalleinitnd's  great  work,  and,  without  reading  it, 
which  would  have  .'shown  him,  how  erroneous  was  the  practice  ho  adopted, 
at  once  applied  cauterization  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  urethra.  This 
is  a  measure,  which  is  advisable  only  in  cases  of  extreme  weakness,  where 
there  is  no  prospect  of  checking  the  destructive  discharges  by  mildei 
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means.  But  in  this  case,  the  weatness  was  not  excessive,  the  discharges 
were  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  in  the  week,  (although  they  were  pro- 
bably accompanied  by  diurnal  unconscious  ones,  which  neither  patienr.  nor 
physician  were  aware  of, )  and  the  result  of  abstinence  from  sexual  in- 
tercourse, doubly  injurious  to  the  previously  weakened  organs.  A  due  sex- 
ual intercourse  would  here,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  soon  given  new 
5tren7th  to  the  organs,  and  health  to  the  patient ;  and  restored  to  the 
ligh.,  of  day,  and  to  his  sorrowing  friends,  a  valuable  life.  But  it  was 
not  yet  to  be  so,  and  a  deeper  lesson  of  sorrow  was  to  be  engraven  on  the 
inmost  heart  of  the  youth. 

The  cauterization  caused  some  pain  and  a  retention  of  urine,  for  which, 
after  trying  baths  &c.,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  a  catheter.  The  opera- 
tion was  repeated  after  a  short  interval,  and  this  had  the  elfect  of  stop- 
ping the  nocturnal  discharges,  and  relieving  the  patient  for  a  while.  Then 
he  tried  a  long  pedestrian  tour,  during  the  whole  of  which  his  health  was 
pretty  good.  But  as  soon  as  he  came  home,  his  remorseless  persecutor 
reappeared.  The  nocturnal  discharges  began,  again  and  with  them  his 
former  grievances.  The  constipation  became  obstinate,  and,  as  he  had 
the  K.ind  of  superstitious  fear,  so  common  in  this  country,  of.  having  his 
bcivels  unopened,  even  for  a  single  day,  he  used  a  warm-water  clyster 
daily,  for  nearly  a  year.  He  applied  again  to  the  doctor,  who,  with  per- 
sistent ignorance,  continued  to  apply  from  time  to  time  the  severe  and 
totally  uuphilosophical  remedy  of  cauterization,  which  always  produced  a 
temporary,  but  never  a  permanent  relief.  Within  the  space  ot  a  year  he 
cauterized  the  urethra  seven  or  eight  times,  a  practice  highly  and  ex- 
pressly reprobated  by  M.  Lallemaud. 

The  poor  young  man  was,  during  all  this  time,  in  the  depths  of  wre(;ched- 
ness  and  degradation.  He  tried  every  kind  of  exercise,  on  horse  and 
foot,  in  athletic  sports  and  games,  but  nothing  could  give  him  any  es- 
sential relief.  At  last  the  nocturnal  emissions  became  rare,  and  grad- 
ually ceased  entirely ;  but  instead  of  improving,  he  grew  worse.  Thii 
delusive  occurrence  is  generally  found  in  such  cases,  and  is  especially 
noticed  by  M.  Lallemand. 

He  says  that  his  patients  often  told  him,  that  they  had  been  worse, 
since  the  cessation  of  the  nocturnal  discharges.  In  such  cases  they  cease 
from  the  increased  weakness  of  the  organs,  which  now  pour  out  the  sem- 
inal fluid  by  day,  when  the  patient  goes  to  stool  or  makes  water,  without 
any  pleasurable  sensation,  or  at  most  a  slight  titillaiion.  When 
diurnal  pollutions  are  fairly  established,  the  disease  has  proceeded 
far. 

All  his  studies  were  now  neglected,  and  his  energetic  spirit  consumed 
itself  in  the  gloomiest  hypochondria.  He  resolved  again  to  try  travel, 
and  he  found  that  by  this  means,  and  perfect  abstinence  from  study,  he 
eould  keep  his  disease  in  check,  though  his  confusion  of  head  remained  the 
same.  By  these  hygienic  means,  invaluable  in  tne  treatment  especially 
of  chronic  disease,  his  muscular  developement  remained  good,  and  in  out- 
ward appearance  he  seemed  in  vigorous  health  ;  a  fact  often  observed  by 
M.  Lallemand,  in  patients,  whose  nervous  system  was  shattered  by  tne 
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v^,Tondiot""'  -auner.and  .ho  n^igh.  even  be  reduced  to  t.e 

soon  ended'  Unab  f  W  to  abs^  Ijis  day  dream  was 

foreign  languaffe  and  a?,!r  Lni        /  °'"''"'^y'       '"^g^"       'earn  a 

fr.ghtful  dream  wTth  i  rush  nlJ^:  °'  ''f  T''^  ^'^^  ^'^^  ^"-^e 

tha%  he  could  scarcely  turn  rti  ^E"' a  -^"^  T^^'^'^'^' 

that  he  could  hardly  rife  A  flJ  nl  .  ,  ?  """"'"g  '°  Prostrated 
time,  but  soon  ceased  h«  l3  '  "  /^"f^'^'S"' ^PP-^^^^^  " 'I'is 
which  had  never  before  been^L  became  perfectly  incapable  of  reading, 

page  of  a  l.ghrbXltra  ^cS„g'LS:Z'^.n^^^  heW^  T 

stomach  began  to  work  and  ferment  as  he  called  it  and  if  h»  ' 

this  soon  grew  so  oppressive,  as  to  force  hint  to  stop.^  P"""^"^' 

at  thVobjert'ofhis' W  ^^^/^^f^^'^^'  ''-P^  ^"^^  '^'^g'^^'     I'^e,  and  also 

SL^Ji^r&eib^Sini^Sh^-^  ^ 

S  dt bi^  g,;;i^  ''^g^'-  ne.Tdarwoul5 

books  'tl',!^.''?°'n'  '°       °P^°       ^''d  total  abstinence  from 

books,  he  gradually  slept  away  some  of  the  worst  symptoms.    His  nisrh^ 
became  pretty  good,  and  Ids  spirits  and  intellect  began^o  recovfr  a 
enough  the  total  inability  to  read  st.ll  continued.    Like   Kwer  t£ 

ftas  abated  his  mind  at  every  intermission  from  its  sufferines  struir^led 
to  unfold  Itself  to  the  warmth  of  love  and  hope.  """'""S''  "fW<» 
Ihe  fermentation  of  self-conciousness  now  began  in  his  mind  as  it 
does  whenever  we  have  time  and  peace  to  reflect,  and  ana  yze  ourse  y« 
and  our  position.  His  views  began  to  widen,  Lnd  his  hopes  to  revl^ 
Ctl.         '  °^  ^  "^^^  attachment  he  had  formed  ;  and,  L 

^nifl  .^^''^"^'^It'o  ",°der  the  conciousness  of  increasing  knowledge 
of  life  and  the  dear-bought  lessons  of  experience,  his  ardent  mind  turn^ 
him  towards  the  busy  world,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  do  some  good  to 
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others  even  with  his  impotent  brain.  But  as  soon  as  he  began  to  direct  liis 
mind  to  any  pursuit,  he  perceived  the  helplessness  of  his  state.  He  could 
not  dream  of  entering  into  any  profession  which  required  study,  and  for 
any  other  he  had  at  the  time  no  inclination.  Thus  after  several  strug- 
Khng  months,  he  sunk  into  a  still  deeper  gloom,  than  any  he  had  yet 
experienced  ;  he  blamed  himself  for  not  having  the  courage  to  finish  his 
miserable  life  by  suicide ;  his  mind  became  half-addled  by  its  physical 
weakness,  and  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  passions,  so  that  he  seemed  to 
himself  erer  on  the  verge  of  madness,  and  probably,  had  his  constitution 
not  been  naturally  a  very  tough  and  strong  one,  he  might  have  become 
10 ;  unable  to  rest  anywhere,  he  tried  several  physicians,  and  systems  of 
cure.  Homoeopathy,  to  which  he  gave  a  short  trial,  had  no  effect,  and 
t^he  water  cure,  with  all  its  immense  curative  powers  in  chronic  disease, 
afforded  but  little  benefit.  He  stayed  at  a  hydropathic  establishment  for 
two  months,  and  gained  considerably  in  muscular  strength  and  weight, 
but  the  cerebral  impotence  continued  as  before. 

He  now  got  hold  of  Lallemand's  work,  which  he  contrived  with  dife- 
mlty  to  peruse,  and  gained  from  it  the  knowledge  of  the  true  sexual  re- 
medy for  his  case.  However,  this  only  added  to  his  wretchedness,  for  there 
ensued  a  struggle  between  his  knowledge  of  the  means  of  cure,  and  his 
morbid  bashfulness,  in  which  the  latter  ever  prevailed. 

He  went  over  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  M.  Lallemand, 
who  told  him  that  by  employing  the  physiological  means,  namely,  sex- 
ual intercourse,  he  would  certainly  recover.  However  his  insuperable 
bashfulness,  and  powerless  will,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  follow  this 
advice,  though  convinced  of  its  necessity.  He  returned  to  this  country, 
and  another  year  passed  by  in  the  same  impotent  and  hypochondriacal 
state  ;  his  mind  tortured  by  a  divided  and  paralysed  will,  and  rao'Jessuess 
and  irritabUity  making  him  a  burden  to  himself,  and  a  sorrow  and  mys- 
tery to  his  friends.  He  was  then  advised  to  try  change  of  climate  by 
some  of  the  English  physicians,  (not  one  of  whom,  though  acquainted 
with  his  past  history,  knew,  or  would  recommend,  what  was  necessary 
in  his  case,)  and  he  set  off  for  a  long  tour  in  the  south  of  Europe.  On 
his  way  however,  he  passed  through  Paris,  and  again  consulted  M.  Lal- 
(emand,  who  was  surprised  that  his  previous  advice  had  not  been  followed. 

M.  Lallemand,  as  he  always  does,  demanded  a  written  account  of  his 
case,  and  having  read  it,  said,  that  all  that  he  should  advise,  was,  duly 
regulated  sexual  intercourse,  and  washing  the  genital  organs  every  morn- 
ing with  cold  water.  By  such  means,  health  would  gradually  be  restored, 
though  it  would  probably  require  about  six  months  to  complete  the 
cure.  This  time,  these  necessary  means  were  at  length  adopted.  Coi- 
tion was  at  first  permitted  only  once  a  week,  and  nothing  that  could  have 
an  exciting  effect  on  the  organs,  such  as  being  in  female  society,  which 
tailed  forth  the  venereal  desires,  taking  spiced  dishes  &c.,  was  allowed  in 
the  interim.  A  bougie  was  also  introduced  to  strengthen  and  touity  the 
organ,  when  it  was  found,  that  there  was  a  .stricture  of  the  urethra,  pro- 
duced by  the  previous  cauterization.  Dilatation  of  this,  became  of  uours« 
a  prominent  part  of  the  treatment ;  for  stricture  is  itself  one  of  the  most 
langerouR  causes  of  seminal  losses,  and  had  doubtless  in  this  case  greatly 
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^^gan  to  fee.  a 

erer,  he  now  coiuracte      ^"o  S  to  h  s  "7  ''"P^^" 

course  of  it  he  had  bubo.  Ind  .weTled  te  .Vl^'fr'"'  '''^^'"i"-  ^" 
which,  besides  the  comnirtrarroTf  f  h'  .       '  ^"^  tediuru  of 

back  to  his  former  de"pa  r    for  in  a  I  '  '7'''"\^°V him  of  course 

hopelessness  and  constru  ;ete  Ln."'^^^^^^  °' 
are  sufficient  to  prostrate  thiTtien't's  fortu",!"" '^^  ^''^^''^^  "^^"^ 

Jl^fatr^i^ai^?^^^^^^^^^^  sorts  of 

thestr.cture,  and  Che  regular  sMn.lT.  t/  PPT'  ^^'^  treatment  of 

of  curse  entirely  arre^  we   ^e^ew^^^^^  /'"i 
treatment  of  two  inonths  sufflwuTfr/,  ,     ,,'^^^^^^        ^"'"S  by  a 
return.    He  began  Xn.V  hnn        ^M''^''"^'  gradually  to 

and  his  nervous^?one  prvsicar.n7  Power  of  reading, 

hadsolong  broo  led  ^vt^li^  mini  T.-  ^^.-j^^^^''^' ^''e  gloom,  wh.ch 
years  of  as  great  misery  and  Z  I  '^''P':"'^^,  and  after  about  seven 
to  endure  he  beLn  a  JL  f  nnpotence  as  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  youth 
has  prog  sfed  sfeaddv  und'l^r't.      '°  convale'ence 

bealtlLdShas  b  e/a  S^^^^^^  ^T''  "'^^"^ 

energy  and  vigour  thonah  hk.  r!f  !  i.     t  P'^'j'essioD,  and  to  study  with 

werrtLv   who   infl  Th°  <gnorant  physicians  on  the  contrary, 

matteJs T^ft^tp'H      f"?'*^  ""^'^l  prejudices  on  these 

h^^  thl'      /k  *°       --ecovery  for  ever  barred  against  him  •  and 

Sllf  them'  w    M  T""  '■'"'^  ^  '^^'^^^^       more  iien  i&  man  to 

hn^f    I     '  1     J'™''^'''y'"^'^''years  to  have  sunk  into  idiocv  or 

aZt  on  t'o' his°?'"  h'  "  ""rV  ^"'^  ^  '^^"^  °f  the  dee'pe 

atfliction  to  his  friends  and  relatives.    The.se  things  are  true  and  no 

oai'not  m  re  thln^  ''''''  ^h'  sugt  ofW 

't  Z  in  Si  nrhSr?  ?h  supernatural  mode  of  reasoning.  Id 

-t.  a.s  m  all  others  the  world  «  escaping  at  the  present  day,  from  the 
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assumptions  and  dogmas  of  the  J^pematural,  to  the  clear  and  demon- 
strable region  of  nature  ;  and  it  is  only  bv  examining  every  individual 
case,  as  it  occurs  in  nature,  thnt  we  shall  attain  to  true  views  on  the 
subject. 

Would  that  all  mankind  could  learn  to  consider  of  infinite  importance 
the  fate  of  every  single  individual !  We  do  not  live,  joy,  and  suffer,  for 
ourselves  alone,  but  every  one  ot  us  is  a  type  '(f  the  whole  of  humanity, 
and  if  we  could  understand  all  the  wants  and  requirements  of  his  being, 
we  would  understand  those  of  all  raankind.  Wo  are  too  ready  to  sacri- 
fice the  interests  of  the  individual,  for  what  is  falsely  called  the  general 
good.  No  good  can  be  general,  which  does  not  include  the  good  of  every 
being  in  the  universe.  The  real  interests  of  each  individual  will  in- 
variably be  found,  if  we  search  deeply  and  patiently  enough,  to  be  inse- 
parably bound  up  with  those  of  all  mankind. 

The  true  physician  cannot  bear  the  very  name  of  sacrifice.  If  we  begin 
by  sacrificing  the  interests  of  any  individual,  which  of  us  is  safe  ?  Are 
we  not  all  individuals,  and  essentially  implicated  in  ■  every  question 
which  involves  the  rights  or  duties  of  any  human  being?  Every  single 
case  of  disease  is  of  infinite  importance  to  one  individual,  namely,  to  the 
sufferer,  but  of  no  less  real  importance  to  us,  as  also  individuals,  liable 
oarselves.  or  our  children,  and  friends,  to  Phe  same  evils  ;  and  world-wic* 
tiujonafl  must  fall,  if  thcv  nt^is^hteou.sly  stand  in  the  wp"  if  bif  cnrti. 
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H.vvrNG  now  treated  of  some  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  disease  I  shall 
proceed  to  g.ve  a  ulier  descript.no  of  its  nature  and  symptoms;  Unt 
the  researches  ot  M   Lallemana,  although  recognised,  it  was  very  little 
understood  having  been  involved  previously  in  tL  mystery  and  ignoran 
which  brooded  over  all  sexual  subjec.s,  and  which  even  to  a  prfater  de- 
gree  obscured  the  diseases  of  the  female  genital  organs,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter.    It  was  whilst  observing  diseases  of  the  brain,  that  M  Lalle! 
mand  was  hrst  led  to  suspect,  and  examine  into,  the  effects  of  seminal 
disease  on  tlie  male  system.  Having  once  got  hold  of  the  clue,  he  followed  it 
with  the  most  admirable  steaamess  ana  sagacity,  and  after  twenty  years 
aboiir,  he  laid  bare  to  the  world,  in  his  work  on  "involuntary  sminal 
discharges,   published  only  *ome  few  years  ago,  a  host  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  original  facts,  exemplified  by  the  histories  of  cases  written 
by  the  patients  themselves  ;  which  throws  over  the  whole  work  the  sad 
and  living  interest  that  subjective  descriptions  alone  can  give     His  dis- 
coveries are  in  their  originality  and  importance  comparable  with  those  of 
any  other  medical  benefactor  of  his  race,  but  are  yet  comparatively  little 
known,  or  at  least  openly  admitted  and  approved  by  our  profession  in 
this  country;  for  this  chief  reason,  that,  shaking  as  they  do  the  very 
foundations  of  the  theoretica  l  morality  between  tne  sexes,  they  are  opposed 
by  a  host  of  prejudices.  ^' 

Unhappy  is  it  at  all  times  when  we  have  to  do  with  supernatural  pre- 
Judices,  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  overcome ;  trebly  unhappy  is  it  when 
they  stand  between  a  miserable  sufferer  and  his  rescue  from  what  is  'almon 
worse  than  death.  Had  they,  who  would  rigorously  enforce  abstinence  or 
chastity,  on  him  who  is  wasting  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  its 
ettects,  but  a  glimpse  into  his  real  hell  of  misery,  they  would  pause  and 
at  any  rate  wipe  their  hands  of  so  dangerous  and  responsible  a  matter  a.s 
interfering  with  those  who  can  and  will  rescue  him.  Men  will  not  now- 
a-days  submit  to  be  made  auto-da-fes  of,  for  the  edification  of  their  zea- 
lous neighbours. 

The  venereal  and  genital  complaints  would  be  the  most  painful  of  a'; 
were  it  only  for  the  painful  feelings  which  they  almost  invariably  rouse 
in  thp  breasts  of  those,  w)io  havs  snfTered  much  from  them     Wliile  in 
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ofiver  complaiuts,  the  pubhc  sympathy  is  at  least  with  the  sufferers,  and 
iU  etJorts  that  love  and  skill  can  devise,  are  made  for  their  relief  in  the^e 
diseases,  and  these  only,  quite  the  reverse  is  the  case.    So  far  from  nitv 
ing  and  relieving,  the  public  do  all  they  can,  however  little  they  know 
what  they  are  doing,  and  how  sinful  their  feelings  are,  further  to  degrade 
and  desolate  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  and  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  wav 
of  his  recovery.    Therefore,  there  is  no  class  of  diseases,  which  is  charac- 
terised oy  such  irritability  and  bitterness  nf  feeling  in  the  abused  victims 
none  which  so  spoils  the  moral  characro.,  however  noble  it  may  be' 
Oh  I  that  we  may  yet  live  to  see  these  most  ruinous  and  unhappy  feel- 
ings disappear  from  the  human  breast ;  that  the  sexual  diseases,  perhaps 
the  most  important  and  widely  spread  of  all  at  present,  may  be,  like  the 
rest,  included  in  the  true  brotherly  love  and  sympathy  of  all  of  us  •  and 
that  every  thing  may  be  done  to  promote  their  cure,  and  to  banish  'thert 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  world,  which  they  have  too  long  desolated  ' 

By  spermatorrhoja,  or  involuntary  seminal  discharges,  is  meant  the 
OSS  of  seminal  fluid  without  the  will  of  the  patient,  which,  when  it  occurs 
frequently,  constitutes,  as  sve  have  seen,  a  most  dreadful  disease.  These 
discharges  may  be  divided  into  the  nocturnal  and  the  diurnal  In  the 
nocturnal  ones,  the  patient  has  generally  a  dream  on  some  venereal  sub- 
ject  an  erection  of  the  penis,  and  a  discharge  of  semen,  and  wakes  just 
as  the  discharge  is  taking  place.  This  form  of  the  nocturnal  emissions, 
which  may  occur  in  the  strongest  men,  and  is  generally  attendant  on 
the  period  of  puberty,  is  the  least  injurious,  as  it  contains  all  the  elements 
cloud"  ^"""^^  ^^'°°-like.the  dreamer  embraces  a 

Many  persons,  who  live  a  life  of  abstinence,  have  such  emissions,  at  shorter 
or  longer  intervals,  for  years,  and  yet  remain  tolerably  strong  and  vigorous. 
However,  they  are  always  suspicious,  and  prove,  even  when  they  do  not 
reduce  the  strength,  that  the  genital  organs  are  ready  for,  and  in  want 
of  due  exercise,  just  like  the  feeling  of  muscular  irritability  which  we  have 
rn/tn^'L'f  n  such  warnings,  if  long  disregarded,  are 

apt  to  be  followed  by  enfeoblement  and  disease.  When  this  does  taka 
h  fhluh  '™f' 1°  frequency,  and  the  patient  begins  to  feel 
his  health  dechning.    The  emis.<iions  may  now  take  place  nightly,  or  even 

^f  Z  Jf!T.  T  '°  'r^u  "'S^' '°  "^''^  this  soon  brings  o^  a  stata 
of  great  exhaustion.  The  proportion  in  which  nocturnal  emissions  weaken 
the  strength  m  any  one,  must  determine  how  far  they  constitute  a  dis- 

H^t  ?'  u^^^         *h^y  ^""^  °f  ""le  consequence ;  at  other 

times.  If  frequent,  they  bring  on  the  greatest  prostration  and  melancholy 
dream  nr%«.r^  progresses,  discharges  take  place  without  a  venereal 
fw   h         °°-         ^^^'^"^  suddenly  from  a  stupor,  just  as 

hanf  T.  T^'  pourmg  out,  which  he  will  try  in  vain  to  check  ;  or,  per- 
.rWn!.  'I^''',';'"  ^"^d  'l>en,  as  a  lethargic  con- 

he rr,  '''  '''i'        '^''^th^^  '^^'^  P'ac^'  slowly  awakens, 

he  puts  down  his  hand  and  sickens  with  despair^  as  he  perceives  the 
fatal  drain  and  thinks  on  the  gloomy  morrow,  whidi  will  follow 

As  tlie  disease  advances  still  further,  the  organs  lose  their  natura 
powers  J  pourina  forth  a  large  quantity  involuntarily  at  one  time.  Th, 
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much  d^tS^^^^^^  ""'^'^  ^^-^'^  «°-etimes  become. 

T  ,/  'hp  ?  -^^  '°  f°  '''^  incapable  of  serving  for  impreg- 
nation.  Jbe  spermatozooids  lu  these  cases  are  sometimes  scarceiv 
to^be  recognised,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  their  norm"  dSpt 

.h^^T"".-^^  the  nocturnal  emissions  have  become  so  numerous  that 

break  down.  The  one  prerailmg  feature  in  all  the  symptoms  caused  bv 
semmal  osses,  is  weakening  of  the  nervous  system.  There  rperhaDS  no 
chronic  disease  not  having  its  seat  in  the  brlin  itself,  in  whicffipa,? 

?f  eTn^of  "^'^  ^^1^^-"°^  first  sUgT 

a  feeling  of  weakness  on  rising  in  the  morning,  especially  after  a  noc 

sort  o  mUr"°"'  °'  ^he  Lme  night  ;  a 

tZ\l7  ^"^^  '°       thoughts,  and  dimness  in  the  sight?  while 

MbrTn'  T''  f°'«<'b'ement  of  muscular  power,  with  irritability 
PnH.nr  '  l!^  P^'P'tation  of  the  heart,  ^so  constant  an  at! 

rmnndLffoT^r'  ^^l^.^'^f '0°' )^  ^^l>ich  has  caused  in  many  ca^es, 
from  in  nffl      1  '^''^^'^  '  "^digestion  and  constipation 

SnK  P  r  r 'TT"'  P^""'*  '='^'e2>'  ^ff«<=ted.  Thus  one  (  who 
l  as  p  obably  not  studied  hard,  and  in  whom  tiie  brain  is  not  the  vul- 
nerable part,)  will  not  complain  so  much  of  his  head,  but  rather  of  in- 
digestion, emaciation,  and  muscular  debility ;  whilst  others  retain  the 
ftebr*"^       blooming  health,  whose   mind   may  be   greatly  en- 

However  on  the  whole,  there  is  a  orreat  and  striking  similarity  in  the 
.yraptoms  of  all  affected  with  the  disease  ;  which  will  enable  him  who  h^s 
well  studied,  readily  to  recognise  it,  and  will  afford  to  every  iuteUijrent 
patient,  in  the  interesting  histories  contained  in  M.  Lallemand'o  work, 
a  transcript  of  his  own  sensations. 
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As  the  disease  advances,  all  the  gymptotns  become  aggravated.  The 
patient  gradually  and  slowly  sinks  into  the  greatest  emaciation  and 
weakness,  if  unrelieved  ;  he  becomes  impotent,  i.  e.  cannot  have  sexual 
connection,  for  the  weakened  brain  can  no  longer  call  up  au  erection  in 
the  no  less  weakened  genital  organs  ;  or  if  sexual  connection  be  effected, 
the  omission  comes  almost  immediately,  and  with  little  enjoyment.  Along 
with  this,  there  is  often  at  one  time  a  disgust  at,  and  at  another  a  morbid 
bashfulnessin  the  presenceof  women.  The  mind  may  be  variously  affected, 
according  to  his  disposition;  he  may  become  savage  and  repulsive,  so  as  tn 
avoid  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  feel  hatred  and  disgust  at  mankind 
or  gloomily  despairing,  hypochondriacal,  and  timid  ;  the  intellect  gradually 
loses  its  clearness  and  elasticity,  and  ceases  to  obey  the  powerless  will, 
which  may  seek  in  vain  to  bend  it  to  attentive  thought,  and  this  may 
proceed  even  to  insanity  or  iiiiocy,  in  the  worst  cases;  but  though  these 
extreme  results  have  taken  place,  let  us  hope  that,  as  the  disease  and  its 
cure  become  better  known,  it  will  rarely  again  be  allowed  to  proceed  so 
far.  For  it  is  one  which  advances  slowly,  so  that  many  years  would  be 
required  in  general  to  bring  a  man  to  this  state  ;  and  its  treatment,  if 
judicious,  is  in  most  cases  very  effective ;  unlike  many  other,  far  more 
intractable,  though  not  so  miserable,  diseases. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  grievous  diseases  of  humanity,  but  one  in  which  an 
immensity  might  be  done,  which  is  not  done,  for  its  prevention  and  cure. 
Would  we  could  say  as  much  for  all  diseases  !  When  we  think  of  cancer, 
organic  heart  disease,  &c.,  of  the  first  of  which  the  causes  are  almost 
unknown,  while  we  often  see  the  second  produced  in  a  day  under  our  eye 
in  rheumatic  fever,  to  cause  years  of  insupportable  anguish — states  hard  of 
prevention  and  incapable  of  cure — how  does  the  thought  of  all  the 
miseries  that  poor  humanity  is  exposed  to,  awake  our  pity  I  Give  us  but 
a  glimpse  into  the  nature  and  cause  of  a  disease,  and  shall  we  not  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  it ! 

Spermatorrhoea  is  not  likely  to  cause  structural  disease  in  the  chief  vi 
tal  organs,  contrary  to  what  has  been  thought.  Many  a  patient  and 
physician  have  been  deceived  in  believing  that  the  functional  diseases  of 
^he  head,  heart,  stomach,  &c..  produced  by  seminal  weakness,  proceeded 
from  au  organic  affection  of  these  parts  themselves.  Many  have  con- 
sulted M.  Lallemand,  believing  themselves  to  be  labouring  under  such 
diseases,  or  consumptive,  in  whom  the  emaciation  and  weakness  pro- 
ceeded from  the  far  more  manageable  spermatorrhoea.  In  particular, 
very  many  of  that  class,  to  whom  the  name  of  hypochondriacs  has  been 
given,  as  an  excuse  for  our  ignorance  of  their  malady,  and  its  cure, 
have  been  discovered  to  be  affected  with  this  disease,  in  which  hypo- 
chondria, or  a  gloomy  state  of  mind,  is  perhaps  the  most  constant  symp- 
tom. 

In  male  animals,  such  as  the  bull,  dog,  &c.,  in  whom  this  disease  has 
been  observed,  the  very  same  eflfects,  moral  and  physical,  have  been  found, 
as  in  man.  The  animal  became  solitary,  gloomy,  and  unwilling  to  ba 
disturbed ;  retired  from  his  fellows,  and  gra3ually  grew  weak,  emaciated, 
and  at  last  sank  exhausted. 

Ai  for  the  termination  of  the  tLibaae  ;  if  left  to  itsslf  it  h&a  a  constim 
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.      ^^s^'^ZT.S^T^^y         yea.  „r  suffen.,.  .nk  in. 
cases,  in  wluch  deatl™  CM  ^^^^  Lallemand  doscril  es  .o.ne 

of  this  disease,  aadinduced  bv  tit  P^ht  .'"f  °f  ^Poplexy,  characteristic 
ease  has  iu  many  caSrproceed  d  ''^'^  brain.    The  dis- 

-h.ch  was  cured 'by  trrat':^  u  t  the   at'nt  l.afl  U?t'tl''V"^  '  /  V" 
friends,  and  the  power  ofsoepf  l.      P.n  '  ""^  knowledge  of  bis 

infinite  gradations,  up  to  /e  c  t  sorn  l  ""■\"''-e'"^'  'l^^reare  of  course 
makesm\„yobservat  ons  fu l  of  in^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  .ntellect  M.  Lalleniand 
>nenofpasttin,es,  whom  he  s  sr>f>rK^^^^^^^^  "'i  distinguished 
and  as  far  as  we  ^an  ule  o  'Zmt  tl  I'!:''  ^'"^  d.sca.e; 

■      tonis  his  suspinons  sLm%e  1  founded     Fro^  of  their  sy.np- 

health  which  Rousseau  eives  in  h  i       f^"!" 'I'e  desinpt.on  of  his  ill- 
-  ^hich  brought  on  his  def  h    b^vi  ''"d  of  the  suflc-rings, 

almost  of  nradness  Lirpn  5:,H  ^^  previously  reduced  him  to  a  state 
torrhcea,  wS^p Lucedr^^^^^^  'j-^  laboured  under  sp-  ru^a- 

ual  effects,  depicLd  bTthrunfl  ^"'^  i^t^'l^ct- 

ness.    To  the  eye  of  I  ord  Rr  ^'^^         matchless  virid- 

narrowgen,us  full  of  v  cl     ,  ?  ^  "^^^      ^are,  but 

thetruefphilo;opt    b  is  alad  TndSnt'^^^  penetrating  gaze  of 

mostnoble  mind  stn  alntl  M  "fi"'"^')'  instructive  instance  of  a 
disease.  t;u     S^tM       ,'^1'°':''"''''^  ^  'e"-^'  '-odily 

will  believe  himself  nualiS  7o  •  '^^^  '^^^  ^^^'^ry,  when  any  one 
being,  while  in  utter  iSanfp  of  r''"'  Pbysico-psy'chica) 

Arethelawsand  SSs  of  the  b  n'^'T'^'  P^"'  ^''^ ''^  ^"^kings. 
history,  than  everrsophTstical  den  '  ^  .""P"'^"'  P^^'  "^^'^ 
spinning  brainr  tLt  have  left  .h  '  P''°'=f '^'"S  '^^m  'he  countless  theory- 
aL  n^etiplVTal  speSoi^^  "  the  Iun.ber-room  of  mor^, 

si;S'i::;:rxtr::^rs:fnro?lr^f^^'^^^ 

nence,  which  produced  before  death  rr  .  fl  °\ l"ual  absti- 
.howing  the  natural  sin  which  had  been    on'Lued  ^  'it  .  '''''f'' 

h.s  matchless  intellect  declined  after  midd  e  aoe   and      is  T       M  1 
know  not  with  what  truth,  that  he  almS  lost'his  mfnd  late  in  lif:'"^'! 

mmmmm 
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no8t  flagrant  instances  of  the  ignorance  of,  and  disregaid  for,  bodily 
aw>) ;  many  among  young  men,  who  bad  brought  it  on  by  masturbation 
it  school,  and  elsewhere  ;  many  among  old  debauchees,  exhausted  by  ex- 
;esses  and  venereal  complaints.  Other  causes  of  it  are  found  in  anything 
ffhich  weakens  or  irritates  the  genital  organs.  Thus  a  very  common  and 
most  important  cause  is  a  gonorrhoea,  especially  if  it  have  lasted  for  a 
long  time. 

In  this  case,  the  inQammation  gradually  extends  down  the  canal,  till 
it  reaches  that  portion  where  the  ejaculatory  ducts  empty  themselves, 
and  thus  often  gives  ri^se  to  most  obstinate  spermatorrhea.  A  stricture 
in  the  urethra  is  a.Uo  a  very  common  cause.  The  urine  arrested  behind 
the  obstruction,  distends  the  canal,  and  enters  into  the  ejaculatury  ducts, 
which  become  widened,  and  thus  may  great  seminal  weakness  be  brought 
on.  The  debility  and  hypochondria,  wluch  otten  forms  so  marked  a 
characteristic  of  strictured  patients,  is  in  mo.st  cases  attributable  to  the 
loss  of  semen.  Anoiher  cause — ( which  operated  in  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  M.  Lalf  mand's  cases,  written  by  the  patient  himself,  and 
giTing  the  most  graphic  and  affecting  picture  of  his  unaided  fruitless 
Itruggles  with  his  terrible  foe, )  is  the  existence  of  ascarides,  a  species  of 
small  worm,  in  the  adjacent  intestine.  The  constant  irritation  caused 
aj  their  neighbourhood  occasioned  the  discharges. 

The  immoderate  use  of  tobacco,  and  of  malt  or  spirituous  liquors,  has 
also  a  very  weakening  effect  on  the  genitals,  and  predisposes  to  disease. 
They  also  aggravate  the  nervous  symptoms  in  those  affected  with  the 
disease,  and  should  be  entirely  abstained  from.  When  the  nervous  system 
loses  its  tone,  from  any  debMitating  cause,  such  as  seminal  weakness,  it 
cannot  bear  the  least  irregularity.  It  is  a  distressing  feature  in  the  com- 
plaint, that  the  patient  cannot  indulge  in  any  such  sensual  gratification, 
without  injuring  himself;  slight  irregularities,  which  would  not  be  felt 
by  one  in  health,  cause  dreadful  jarring  in  his  shattered  nerves. 

Other  predisposing  causes,  which  render  a  man  more  liable  to  the 
disease,  and  the  disease  itself,  if  once  established,  more  difficult  to  cure, 
are,  naturally  weak  and  imperfect  genital  ogans,  which  in  some 
rare  cases  do  not  develope  themselves  at  puberty,  but  continue 
through  life  in  the  rudimentary  state  ;  a  long  foreskin,  or  a  con- 
genital phymosis,  (  which  consists  in  the  inability  to  draw  back  the  foreskin 
over  the  glans,)  in  which  case,  unless  great  attention  be  paid  to  cleanliuess, 
the  sebaceous  matter  collects  round  the  base  of  the  glans,  becomes  acrid, 
and  causes  irritation,  In  many  of  M.  Lallemand's  cases  there  was  a 
long  foreskin,  large  urethral  orifice,  flabby  and  soft  testicles  and  scrotum, 
with  a  feeble  growth  of  hair.  Where  the  length  of  the  prepuce  favours 
irritation,  he  practises  circumcision. 

He  gives  also  one  or  two  cases,  in  which  seminal  discharges  habitually 
took  place  backwards  into  the  bladder,  instead  of  forwards,  and  in  which 
the  patients  sank  gradually  into  the  impotent  and  exhausted  state.  This 
fras  caused,  by  their  having  been  in  the  practice  of  checking  the  discharge 
when  about  to  come,  by  compressing  the  urethra,  in  order  to  prevent 
impregnation  ;  a  most  dangerous  habit.  Anything  at  all  abnormal  in  the 
venereal  act,  such  as  dallying  with  it  too  long,  or  any  other  efferainRtiuv 
practice  is  very  weakening  to  the  oigans  and  the  nervous  system. 
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elle^  rreTndpTHT?  ^'  '^"'^f'  rare  occurrence  .  theexireni, 
huTl  Z    .  '°  <=oi°moD,  perhaps,  a^i  those  of  some  other  diseases  ; 

but  from  as  pecuhar  nature,  the  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  the  aeun  j 

thf?,L,r?°K^°Jf>"'""^''°"'°'''°'^  P*-*^'  difficulties  which  oppoat 
the  uatura  healthy  exercise  of  the  sexua;  organs,  there  are  probably 

phvsTca^'fl^n"  '""^'"'^  '"^  -"al  and 

puysical,  from  sexual  derangement. 

miflrr""  ignorance  and  mystery  do  not  lead  to  disease  an<^ 

ZIP  V  r    '^"'^  we  suppose,  that  so  vitally  important  a  subject  as  th» 
l^umau  body  generally,  and  the  sexual  orgaus,  of  which  we  are  more  par- 
^2'.^''°  Ciiki^owu,  ,inj  their  laws  unstudied, 

without  the  most  grievous  consequences  ?    One  great  reason,  why  men  do 
not  take  a  more  viv.d  interest  in,  and  do  not  more  reverently  study 
bodily  laws,  IS  that  their  rewards  and  punishments  are  hid  from  them  •  all 
insight  into  disease  is  confined  to  the  physicians,  and  thus  the  valuable 
lesson  IS  lost  to  the  public.    For  we  learn  reverence  and  respect  for  laws 
just  in  proportion  as  we  are  brought  into  close  relation  with  them,  and 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  their  observance  and  neglect  affect 
us,  or  our  neighbours.    Thus,  until  all  men  are  called  upon  To  witness 
make  themselves  acquainted  with,  and  jiass  judgment  upon  the  various 
states  of  physical  health  and  disease,  no  less  than  on  the  moral  ones,  thev 
will  never  take  a  due  interest  in  the  study  and  observance  of  the  phv- 
sical  laws. 

With  regard  to  the  cure  of  spermatorrhosa,  frdm  what  has  already  been 
said,  It  wiU  \e  seen,  that  the  great  object  is  to  bring  the  genital  orgam 
into  such  a  state,  that  they  shall  be  able  to  enjoy  and  profit  by  sifli- 
Cient  and  normal  exercise.    To  arrest  the  spermatorrhoea,  and  then  leave 
the  organs  to  be  again  enfeebled  from  disuse,  is  as  profitless,  as  to  cure 
a  broken  leg,  and  allow  the  patient  to  remain  ever  after  on  the  sofa. 
The  indications  for  treatment  in  every  ciise  of  seminal  weakness,  are,  as 
in  all  other  tliaeases,  first  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  complaint,  secondly, 
*o  remedy  the  effects,  and  thirdly,  to  restore  the  constitution  as  far  as 
possible  to  its  original  strengtn,  uy  eniorcing  attention  to  physiological 
laws,  whose  iufrii>gement  Has  causea  tne  Qisease.  Thus,  if  on  examination 
we  find  a  stricture,  it  must  be,  it  possiDie,  auateu  ;  if  ascarides,  they  musf 
bedislodged.    If  the  patient  trace  his  ill  health  to  a  foimer  gonorrhoea, 
(he  urethra  should  be  explored  by  a  bougie,  and  if  the  irritability  be  ap- 
parently caused  by  chronic  imflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  over 
the  ejaculatory  ducts,  M.  Lallemand  recommends  the  application  of  the 
armed  bougie.    This  instrument,  intended  to  cauterize  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  urethra,  consists  of  a  metallic  bougie,  through  which  a 
«tilet  is  passed,  containing  at  its  end  the  caustic  nitrate  of  silver,  with 
which  he  slightly  touches  the  tender  part  of  the  urethra,  un  which  the 
irritability  seems  to  depend.  To  this  application,  M.  Lallemand,  who  was 
Ihe  first  to  introduce  it,  ascribes  very  great  virtues  in  many  intractable 
jases  ;  and  it  certainly  possesses  wonderful  powers  in  checking  spermatorr- 
hoea.   However  it  should  be  used  only  in  bad  cases,  or  in  those  arising 
from  gonorrhceal  imflammation,  when  sexual  connection,  and  hygienic 
unani  are  incompetent  to  check  the  discharges;  it  should  be  applied  very 
slightly,  and  in  no  case  more  than  twice.    We  have  seen  above  it?  ra,<iti 
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ippiicauiou  produce  stricture,  (uot  an  uncotnmoQ  occurrence),  a  diseast 
oiteu  more  difiicult  to  cure  than  the  spermatorrhosa  itself.  Dr.  Dawson, 
a  pupfl  of  M.  Lallemand,  has  introduced  another  application,  which  ue 
Relieves  from  lono;  experience  to  possess  many  advantages  over  the  nitrate 
»f  silver.  He  uses  an  ointment,  composed  of  iodine  and  the  chloride  ol 
zinc,  which  he  applies  directly  to  the  surface  of  the  prostate  gland,  by 
means  of  a  bougie  passed  along  the  uretlira.  The  advantages  of  this  pre- 
paration are,  that  the  application  does  not  give  the 'least  pain,  (while 
cauterization  by  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  somewhat  painful),  and  does  not 
hinder  the  patient  frnm  roiog  abnu*,  af  u?ual.  It  also  produces  a  more 
»atisfactory  and  lasting  care,  by  reinoviug  ii.Cavr.mation,  and  any  swelling 
if  the  prostate  gland,  which  may  exist ;  and  this  swelling  of  the  gland  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Dawson,  very  frequently  present  in  bad  spermatorrhoea. 

With  regard  to  the  natural  remedy  of  sexual  intercourse,  it  is  of  great 
consequence  that  it  be  duly  followed.  We  must  remember  that  the 
organs  are  in  a  very  feeble  state,  and  hence  that  an  immoderate  exercise 
at  first,  might  have  an  effect  directly  contrary  to  our  desires.  Hence 
coition  should  at  first  be  very  moderate  ;  once  a  week,  or  so  ;  and  should 
be  gradually  increased  with  the  waxing  powers.  The  signs  of  its  favor- 
tble  action  are,  an  increase  of  tone  both  of  mind  and  body,  improved  appe- 
Bte,  spirits,  and  sell-confidence.  The  patient  should  not  be  much  in  the 
iompany  of  women  at  other  times,  if  they  excite  venereal  desires,  which 
are  not  to  be  gratified.  He  should  live  in  tne  open  air,  take  enough  of 
exercise,  but  not  too  much,  which  might  weaken  him  and  cause  a  seminai 
discharge. 

Medicines  will  be  found  generally  not  only  of  little  use,  but  of  positive 
injury.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  complaints,  they  are  often  used  as  an 
excuse  for  doing  nothing,  and  tend  to  take  off'  the  attention  of  the  patient 
Ind  physician  from  the  one  grand  and  really  olRcient  remedy.  Purgative 
medicines  are  almost  always  ill-borne  in  this  disease,  but  a  clyster  of 
«varm  or  cold  water  should  be  used  frequently,  if  there  be  constipation, 
vhich  has  a  very  bad  efiect  iu  promoting  the  diurnal  discharges,  by  the 
xertions  it  causes  at  stool. 

Wine,  beer,  vinegar,  &c.,  are  also  bad,  and  should  be  avoided,  espe- 
cially if  there  be  a  stricture,  when  they  should  never  be  indulged  in.  Very 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  patient  in  the  progress  of  the  treatment 
do  not  contract  a  venereal  disease.  In  him  it  is  ten-fold  to  be  dreaded, 
for  it  arrests  his  cure,  greatly  complicates  his  case,  and  is  dreadfully  dis- 
heartening to  one  who  has  suffered  so  long.  This  risk  is  often  made  an 
objection  t;.  the  sexual  mode  of  treatment,  but  it  is  one  which  does  not 
call  in  question  its  scientific  truth,  but  merely  its  practical  advisability. 
Of  course  the  patient  should  be  most  earnestly  cautioned  against  thu 
danger  ;  and  unless  a  reliable  connection  can  be  obtained  by  him,  whicl 
is  unfortunately  too  rarely  the  case,  he  should  sedulously  use  the  pre^ 
»entive  means  I  shall  speak  of  under  the  head  of  venereal  diseases, 
still,  even  though  such  a  disease  be  contracted,  it  will  not  often  stand 
much  in  the  way  of  a  scientific  treatment,  which  will  ultimately  conduct 
the  patient  to  health. 

1  lie  introduction  of  an  elagtic  bougie,  once  every  week  or  fortnight. 
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^enh\Tall!,?r''  '1  l^igh'y  recommended  by  M.  Lalle.nand  ;  ann 
-Ten  wben  Uh&  IS  uot  employed,  the  passage  should  always  in  this  dis. 

wiietlier  there  be  stricture,  or  unusual  tenderness  atauy  part. 

much  n  "l'""^'  "^""y  cases,  and  1  should  advise 

Lsorv  rn  H  ('''""g^^     "^^''^  ^"  ac- 

sv  te  n-,  r  '-^^        far  the  most  concentrated  and 

systemat  c  hygienic  treatment  hitherto  introduced.  Were  1  to  express 
bo^  much  I  admire  and  what  results  I  hope  for,  from  this  im  '  eu>e 
to  rhZ  '° '''",^P'^""f '  t'-e  praise  might  seem  extravagant  ,  though  not 
to  those,  who  know  the  paramount  importance  of  the  physir.'or^ical  or 
natural  conduions  of  health,  .so  ably  explained  m  the  work./  of  j5r.  An- 
drew  Combe,  Liebig,  and  many  others. 

It  niay  seem  strange,  that  men  well  conversant  with  the  natural 
awi  of  health,  should  not  admit,  how  admirably  in  most  respects 
the  hydropathic  system,  when  skilfully   applied,   carries  out  these 
principles;  bemg,  as  it  were,  the  concentrated  essence  of  the  ordinary 
and  natural  means  of  health,  upon  which  it  is  of  such  infinite  importance 
that  the  minds  of  all  of  us,  both  in  health  and  disease,  should  be  fixed 
How  can  those,  who  should  know  better,  talk  of  this  system,  one  of  the 
greatest  marks  ot  the  age's  advancement,  a.s  in  the  same  category  with 
homueopathy  ;  from  which  it  differs  utterly,  except  in  the  single  respect 
that  Its  claims  have  been  too  arrogantlv  ana  exclusively  asserted,  as  is 
always  the  case  with  new  doctrines,  which  have  to  establish  a  position  for 
themselves  in  our  esteem?    As  for  homoeopathy,  it  is  quite  diflferent 
from  our  natural  experiences  of  the  influences,  which  produce  health  and 
disease;  aud  as  such,— (although  it  should  not,  now-a-days  that  it  has  so 
large  a  body  of  followers,  be  treated  with  neglect,  but  rather  patiently 
investigated,  and  disproved,  if  found  false,)  it  lies  far  from  the  beliefs  and 
conceptions  of  the  most  of  us.    But  the  water  cure  is  systematised  com- 
mon sense ;  exercise  for  weak  and  lazy  muscles,  pure  country  air  for 
pining  lungs  ;  powerful,  regular,  and  invigorating  baths  for  skins,  all 
their  lives  suffering  from  hydrophobia ;  cold  water  and  plain  food,  for 
blood  pampered  by  wine,  and  spiced  dishes  ;  may  not  these,  which  go  to 
the  very  root  of  so  many  of  the  diseases  of  man,  be  expected  to  do  more 
good  in  general,  than  courses  of  double-edged  medicines,  so  often  pre- 
scribed for  effects,  while  the  causes  remain  unremoved  ?    If  any  one  read 
the  works  of  some  of  our  best  physicians,  as  Holland,  Forbes,  Andrew 
Combe,  and  many  others,  he  will  see  how  much  an  essentially  hydropathic 
treatment  enters  into  the  most  scientific  medicine  of  the  day,  and  be 
prepared  for  the  desirable  adoption  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  hydro- 
pathic remedies,  such  as  the  wet  shiet,  (a  cold  water  bandage,  extended 
to  the  whole  body),  the  douche,  and  vapour  bath  ;  and  ultimately,  (and  at  a 
period,  it  is  to  be  hope  I,  not  far  distant,) — for  the  union  anil  incorporation 
in  one,  of  the  two  systems,  without  which  hydropathy  can  exercise 
comparatively  a  slight  influence  on  the  health  of  society.    At  present 
however,  it  is  rather  homoeopathy  aud  hydropathy,  from  their  both  being 
classed  and  run  down  together,  that  seem  inclined  to  make  common  causa. 

To  prevent  this  disease,  like  every  other- -a  subject,  whoso  vast  im- 
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portance  is  as  yet  ouly  dimly  conceived — we  must  seek  to  remove  all  the 
;auses  of  it.  Some  of  these  consist  in  other  diseases,  as  for  instance, 
2;onorrhcea,  a  most  important  cause,  which  by  producing  stricture  or 
■hronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  is  the  ultimate  origin  oi 
;he  spermatorrhoea. 

The  modes  of  preventing  disuse,  overuse,  and  abuse,  of  the  genital 
Drgans,  have  been  shortly  considered  above  ;  and  consist  rhiefly,  as  does 
;he  prevention  of  all  diseases,  in  universally  diffusing  among  all  human 
beings,  men  and  women,  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  structure  of  the 
Dody,  and  of  all  its  organs,  and  in  affording  them  the  power  of  obeying 
;hese  laws.  There  is  no  other  possible  prevention  of  disease,  than 
.  cnowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  and  the  history  of  disease,  and  rever- 
:3nce  for  them,  as  universally  spread  as  any  branch  of  human  knowledge 
:  aiay  be. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  must  beg  the  reader,  if  he 
r^sh  to  obtain  a  further  knowleiige  of  it,  and  an  insight  into  a  field  of 
nsnoral  and  physical  experiences,  teeming  with  norelty  and  importance, 
hshat  he  read  M.  Lallemand's  great  work  on  involuntary  seminal 
lilischarges,  of  which  lo  imperfect  an  idea  has  been  given  in  this 
wssay. 


VENEKEAL  DISJBASES. 


I  HOW  come  to  a  class  of  diseases,  much  better  known  and  almos). 
more  widely  spread,  than  the  true  genital  diseases,  which  I  have  been 
describinsr ;  nay,  it  may  be  said,  than  any  other  disease.  For  there  is 
scarcely  a  corner  of  the  globe  in  which  they  are  not  to  be  found,  and 
they  knot  and  gender  most  of  all  in  the  very  heart  of  our  civilization. 
Like  the  poison  in  the  cup.  they  embitter  all  youthful  love,  and  breed 
suspicion,  hatred,  and  despair,  among  young  and  trusting  minds.  Like 
the  drngon  of  the  gardens  of  old,  they  bar  the  gate  often  of  very  sal- 
vation upon  youih.  Not  only  are  the  poor,  wretched,  friendless  daughters 
of  pleasure  their  victims,  out  tne  resi)eccea  wife  and  hapless  child  are 
thus  often  rotted  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They  fall  alike  on  the 
inexperienced  and  the  most  dissipated  ;  and,  like  the  old  laws,  have  as 
severe  a  punishment  for  a  first  transgression,  as  for  the  old  ofFender. 

And  who  dares,  iu  the  present  day  of  morbid  morality,  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  these  neglected  nay,  often  despised  and  abhorred  victims,  and  con- 
tend with  adequate  energy  again -t  the  ravager,  that  spreads  corruption 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ranks  of  society,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
family,  scarcely  a  constitution,  untainted  bv  it!  No  one  among  the 
fair-weather  moralists  will  annroach  the  subject,  or  if  they  do,  it  is 
only  to  make  corruption  and  degradation  ten-fold  more  overwhelming 
to  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  Nothing  is  done  by  society  at  large,  no- 
thing by  any  philanthropic  individual  heart,  to  try  in  the  least  to  pre- 
vent this  hideous  evil ;  and  thus  is  an  incalculable  amount  of  misery 
permitted  to  continue  among  us.  Even  for  the  very  reason  that  others 
neglect,  laugh  at,  or  n^proach  the  victims  of  these  sexuai  diseases. 
especiaJly  when  they  are  poor  and  friendless,  and  the  voice  of  their 
bitter  woe  is  dumb,  should  they  claim  double  reverence  and  sympathy 
from  every  generous  breast.  Oh,  ye  poor  ones  !  shall  1  not  respect  your 
desolation  and  shame,  when  the  Levite  passes  by  on  the  other  side  ? 

An  immensity  could  be  done  to  check  these  diseases,  and  great  and 
laudable  have  been  the  efforts  made  in  France  to  this  end  ;  although 
never,  in  nnv  pnrt  of  the  world,  have  adequate  means  been  taken  to  pre- 
vcut  any  dis'ia-^e,  uor  will  there  be,  tiil  all  men  become  deeply  impre6*ed 
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.  with  the  importance  aud  sacred  duty  ot  ttiis  endeavoar.    There  is  scarcely 
any  disease  which  does  the  same  degree  of  mischief,  physically  and 
morally,  to  mankind.    (!an  any  of  us  still  believe  that  physical  evil  can 
{  exist  without  necessarily  causing  moral  degradation  ? 

By  'lutting  a  check  upon  these  diseases,  the  axe  would  be  laid  to  the 
:  7My  root  of  a  great  many  of  the  most  fearful  evils  that  infest  mankind, 
EEd  of  which  they  are  the  fountain-head.    Scrofula,  consumption,  in- 
-  saaity,  mercurial  poisoning,  stricture,  and  an  i'-numerable  host  of  other 
ills,  may  often  be  traf  ,yi  td  this  source.    Does  it  not  then  become  our 
^  sacred  duty  to  arrest  and  nip  in  ciie  bad  ihese  ft.is6fifeb  ?    Let  none  of  us, 
.  whether  men  or  women,  say,  "  It  belongs  not  to  me.to  attempt  to  remedy 
•  these  evils,  nor  to  meddle  with  such  a  subject."    The  commandments  to 
■  love  and  to  know,  to  benefit  not  oui selves  only  but  all  others,  lie  equally 
on  all ;  and  the  generous  heart  is  urged  to  advance  the  good,  and  repress 
'  the  evil,  on  all  subjects  alike,  which  come  within  its  comprehension. 
The  venereal  diseases  are  divided  into  two  great  classes  ;  the  virulent, 
Evd  the  non-virulent.    Tlie  first  class  consists  of  syphilis,  the  second  of 
gon*rrhoea  and  its  modifications. 

The  non-virulent  diseases,  which  I  shall  first  describe,  are  those  which 
are  merely  local,  and  do  not  in  their  progress  contaminate  the  genera) 
system.  Their  efi'ects  are,  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  not  so  lamentable, 
35  those  of  the  virulent  affections.  The  non-virulent  diseases  consist  in 
an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  lints  the  glans  and  the 
urinary  canal  of  the  penis,  excited  by  the  contact  of  irritating  matter 
deposited  during  sexual  intercourse.  This  irritating  matter  is,  in  the 
immense  majority  of  cases,  the  product  of  a  venereal  disease  in  the 
female,  although  in  some  few  instances,  it  may  arise  from  a 
leucorrhoea,  or  white  discharge,  to  which  women  are  very  subject  (a 
simple  inflammation  of  the  vagina,  not  arising  from  any  infectious 
source) .  Therefore,  it  must  not  be  concluded,  that  a  woman  from  whom 
a  gonorrhoea  is  contracted,  is  necessarily  labouring  under  a  venereal  dis- 
ease ;  though  this  is  the  case  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances. 

According  to  the  different  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  penis, 
which  is  affected,  the  disease  has  received  different  names.  Thus  when 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  glans,  with  the  opposite  surface  of  the  foreskin, 
is  inflamed,  the  complaint  is  called  balanitis,  (the  termination,  itis,  always 
means  inflammation  of,  and  is  applied  to  every  organ  in  the  body)  or 
external  gonorrhoea.  When  the  interior  of  the  urethra  is  affected,  it  h 
called  simply  gonorrhoea  (co-fmonly  styled  dap  which  is  much  tbf 
more  common  disease. 


neglected.  ''""''"""^  °'  contagion;  a  precaution  which  shouJd  never  be 

or  less  purulent  discharge' from  bene:rh1h:^folt  rwhi:h^^ 
some  unes  lo  a  great  degree,  so  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  back  over  the  plans' 
Th,s  disease  ,s  generally  readily  curable,  especially  if  takenTn  timf  and" 
It  seldom  becomes  chronic  ;  but  in  some  cases,  where  circumstanws  such 

nLlif  °^       ^"'^  '^"'^^'•^g      i^flammationTo  run  on  from 

neglect,  combme  to  exasperate  it,  the  consequences  may  be  verv  ser  ou^ 
Mortification  of  the  prepuce  may  result  from  the  intens'ity  of  the  n£am: 
mat.on  and  the  strangulation  of  its  blood-vessels  by  the  swelling  anc 
proceed,  if  not  checked,  to  the  destruction  of  tb.e  whole  penis      ^ ' 

whether  ft",  "  '  '^TP'f^V'"':'^  recognised,  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  tel 
Whether  it  L.  complicated  by  the  virulent  affection  of  chancre  or  syphilis 

from  thf  as  th  running 

toTr.w  £  tV.^°/  bedetected,  from  the  inabilkf 

existence  Sh  '  T^'l'  T"^  *°  «^elling  and  inflammation.  Its 
Tshan  de  .r  t  "k^^^^"  discovered  by  the  test  of  inoculation,  which 
Hr^c  J  u  "i^"''^"'''  «Pe^^l^i°g  of  syphilis.  However,  its  existence 
does  not  alter  the  treatment,  which  is  as  follows. 

The  treatment  of  Balanitis,  in  its  mild  and  common  form,  is  verv 
St    T  '°  cashing  the  parts  well,  and  keeping  the  foreskin 

and  the  glans  separated  by  a  piece  of  dry  lint,  to  be  changed  severa 

I*  more  efficacious  m  arresting  discharges  from  mucou.s  surfaces  which 
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fie  against  each  other,  than  keeping  them  separate  by  some  dry  sub 
stance;  as  the  t-wo  hot  and  inflamed  surfaces  act  lilce  mutual  poultices, 
and  keep  up  the  discharge.  First  wash  and  dry  the  part,  then  intro- 
duce a  piece  of  dry  lint  at  the  base  of  the  glans,  and  draw  the  foreskin 
over  it.  If  the  parts  be  much  inflamed,  nothing  has  so  great  an  efi'ect 
in  reducing  the  inflammation,  as  passing  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silvei 
lightly  over  them,  so  as  simply  to  whiten  the  surface,  which  should  be 
previously  dried  by  lint ;  and  on  the  subsequent  days,  the  part  should  be 
niasbed  with  Groulard's  lotion  and  dry  lint  tcent  wistantly  apjiJisii. 


(^ONOK  RHt£  A. 


«,7  /  "  ^  ,?'"^^^^y 'no'-e  important  one  than  the  precedicg  no. 

and  from  the  grievous  efiects  .t  in  too  many  cases  leaves  behind 

in  theT.h^.  T"''  "".^''^'^^  young  and  thoughtless  are  more 
in  the  habit  ot  making  a  jest  of;  and  while  the  inexperience,i  regard 
all  venereal  diseases  with  the  anxious  fear  that  ignorance  inspires, 
the  initiated  often  take  a  pride  in  telling  of  tne  dangers  they  have  passed 
and  m  drawing  a  ud.crous  picture  of  the  sufFerihgs  the  novice  has  before 
tlT    .        1  '"""^ manliness  and  experience  among 

«n?l  ^c".!  '   A      !  ;-f  ^  ""^  ""^  '"^'^  °f  t'^e  German  duellistl 

and  as  they  do  not,  like  syphilis,  leave  u.  iJamocies'  swor<L  in  the  shape  of 
secondary  poisoning,  suspended  .,ver  the  Head,  the  suUer.ngs  thev  mav 
have  caused  are  soon  torgotten,  or  but  used  for  banter,  bv  the  many 
whose  vigorous  hea.th  has  brought  them  through  in  triumph.  But  (ki 
different  is  the  tale  told  by  the  unfortunate,  already  struggling  under  the 
burden  oi  a  weak— it  may  be,  scrofulous  constitution  ;  by  him  whose 
skyness  makes  such  a  complaint  anything  but  a  subject  for  public  elori- 
facation  ;  by  the  exhausted  sufferer  from  spermatorrhoea  or  other  cau'^es 
whose  reviving  health  has  received  a  rude  arrest  from  this  new  enemy  • 
by  him,  in  whom  gonorrhcea  proves  the  cause  of  stricture,  seminal  weak- 
ness, diseased  prostate,  and  other  miserable  complaints,  which  hi-ing  the 
proudest  head  to  the  dust ;  by  the  unhappy  infant,  who  at  life's  portal,  is 
deprived  of  sight  by  the  mother's  disease  ;  in  short,  by  the  countless  host 
ot  victims  to  those  diseases  of  which  this  unrevereuced  gonorrhcea  is  the 
origin. 

What  have  the  genital  organs  done,  to  deserve  that  their  diseases  so 
serious,  so  universally  spread,  should  be  treated  so  differently  from  any 
others  ?  "  Offended  against  the  moral  laws,  "  says  the  moralist ;  and 
the  youih,  whose  instincts  whisper  to  him  a  truer  morality,  would 
disarm  the  censure  by  submitting  to  the  penalty  with  a  laugh— a  laugh 
but  the  rattle  of  his  chains  ;  as  u  deatn,  or  any  of  his  artillery,  were  to 
oe  merely  a  subject  for  jesting !  Thus,  favoured  by  the  neglect  of  the 
mistaken  moralist,  by  the  irreverence  of  the  youth,  and  the  ignoracco 
iod  heedlessness  of  the  poor  girls,  whose  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  ths 
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world  cHunot  be  Increased  by  their  spreading  the  poison,  which  they 
tOrmssNes  have  received,  this  yellow  stream  of  misery  is  permitted  to 
fiiav  ever  onwards,  while  scarcely  any  elForts  are  used  for  its  prevention. 

To  prevent  these  diseases,  it  is  first  of  all  requsite  that  they,  (  like  the 
Bubject  of  digestion  and  the  laws  of  the  rest  of  the  human  body,  which 
have  been  dwelt  upon  with  such  admirable  and  religious  enthusiasm  by 
Dr.  Combe,  and  others,)  be  rescued  from  their  secrecy,  and  become 
universally  known  to  mankind,  and  not  alone  to  our  profession  ;  and 
that  they  be  no  longer  made  a  subject  for  jesting  and  reproacj'  but 
viewed  exactly  in  the  same  light  as  all  other  diseases — namely,  as  odences 
against  natural  laws,  but  equally  claiming  our  pity,  our  reverence,  and 
our  every  tITort  to  cure  them. 

Grouorrhosa,  commonly  called  clap,  consists  of  an  inflammation  ol 
the  interior  of  the  urinary  canal.  It  is  caused  by  the  contact,  during 
sexual  intercourse,  of  matter  secreted  by  the  female  organs,  affected 
with  1  siiiuLir  disease.  lis  symptoms  are  as  follows.  Within  a  few 
days  after  an  impure  connection,  some  iteliing  and  heat  are  felt  at  the 
oritice  of  the  canal,  and  soon  a  discharge  appears,  at  first  thin,  but 
in  a  short  time  becoming  thick,  yellow,  and  purulent.  Then  scalding 
begins  to  be  felt  in  making  water,  as  it  llows  through  the  inflamed 
canal ;  and  the  inflammation,  which  began  at  the  orifice,  traveli 
gradually  downwards,  the  symptoms  meanwhile  increasing  in  severity. 
When  the  disease  is  at  its  height,  great  pain  is  felt  in  making  water  ; 
and  sometimes  the  swelling  of  the  walls  of  the  canal  is  so  great,  that  the 
urine  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be  passed. 

Cliordee  also  is  often  present  in  severe  cases,  which  consijts  in  the  acute 
inflammation  causing  the  effusion  of  lymph  (the  plastic  substance  nf 
which  the  solid  tissues  of  the  body  ai-e  built  up)  around  the  walls  of  the 
urethra;  and  this  lymph,  which  has  always,  when  poured  out  from  the 
blood-vessels,  a  tendency  to  coagulate  and  harden,  makes  the  penis  so  stiflT. 
that  when  an  erection  takes  place,  the  under  part  cannot  go  along  with 
the  rest,  and  a  curve  or  chordee  is  produced,  causing  great  pain.  These 
erections  take  place  chiefly  at  night,  excited  by  the  warr.th  of  the  bed, 
and  cause  the  patient  frequently  to  waken  with  a  start  by  the  violence  of 
the  pain.  Often  have  I  laughed,  though  against  my  soberer  judgment, 
at  the  ludicrous  descriptions  of  his  sufferings  by  a  fellow-student;  with 
what  lightning  speed  he  would  wake,  bound  out  of  bed,  and  seek  the 
comfort  of  the  cold  hearth-stone,  or  the  still  greater  luxury  of  a  cold  wet 
Sponge  placed  on  his  loins,  allowing  the  water  to  trickle  down  ;  and  then 
how  relentlessly  his  enemy  pursued  him  all  night  through,  with  its  elec- 
trical arousings,  just  when  his  wearied  senses  were  dropping  to  rest. 

If  the  gonorrhoea  travel  very  far  down  the  canal,  or  the  inflammation  be 
Tcry  high,  the  prostate  gland,  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  even  the  bladder 
itself,  may  become  inflamed,  but  these  very  serious  and  lamentabl* 
occurrences  are  fortunately  not  rery  cpuiinon.  A  more  frequent  oc» 
currence  is  inflammation  of  the  epididymis  or  upper  part  of  the  testicle, 
which  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  serious  and  important  complication. 
Buboes  or  iwellines  of  the  glands  in  the  groin,  are  sometimes  causuil 
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ill 


hy  simple  gouohrraea,  but  rarely,  not  more  than  once  in  a  buj  afC<3 
osiscs. 

Tlie  gonorrhcfcal  discharge  may  vary  in  colour  and  smell,  being  eene- 
ral  y  of  a  greenish  yellow,  sometiiros  tinged  with  blood,  but  this  is  o' 
litt  e  importance.  Like  other  inUammatory  diseases,  gonorrhoea  gen- 
era ly  tends,  in  process  of  time,  to  a  spontaneous  cure.  Thus  in  a 
mghr  It  will  probably  have  reachtd  its  greatest  severity,  and  after  i 
maming  stationary  tor  a  weeiv  or  so,  it  will  gradually  decline:  and 
Koioe  cases,  wliere  the  constitution  is  vigorous,  cease  without  treatment 
lJut,  this  IS  not  to  be  expected,  and  the  disea.<;e  has  a  great  tendency  to 
become  indefinitoly  chronic,  unless  actively  treated:  and  I  shall  now 
describe  the  treatment  of  the  difierent  stapes. 

This  is  divided  by  M.  Ricord  { the  admirable  surgeon,  who  has  the 
enarge  of  the  groat  Venereal  Hospital  in  Pans,  with  greater  op- 
portunities of  ob.serving  the  venereal  diseases  than  any  man  in  Europe, 
and  who  has  done  perhaps  more  than  any  other  to  throw  light  on  their 
nature  and  treatment,)  into  the  abortive  treatment,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  acute  and  chronic  stages  ;  al!  of  which  are  distinct  from  each 
other. 

By  the  a6ort/v«  treatment,  (which  it  is  peculiarly  important  for  the 
public  in  general  to  be  acquainted  with  as  their  prompt  adoption  of  it  on 
the  very  first  signs  of  the  disease  can  alone  make  it  available,)  is  meant 
the  endeavour  to  arrest  the  disease  at  its  very  outset ;  an  object  much 
more  desirable  than  to  permit  it  to  run  on  to  the  acute  stage,  in  which 
it  is  so  severe,  and  sometimes  so  intractable.  The  abortive  treatment 
consists  in  using  injections  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  has  an 
unequalled  power  in  altering  the  character,  and  arresting  the  inflamma- 
tions, of  mucous  membranes.  The  solution  should  be  very  weak,  in  the 
proportion  of  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  the  nitrate,  to  the'  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  should  be  used  as  follows  : 

A  glass  (not  a  pewter)  syringe  should  be  half-filled  with  it,  and  the 
duid  injected  into  the  urethra,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  minute  or 
two.  These  injections  should  be  repeated  once  every  four  hours,  for 
forty-eight  hours.  They  will  cause  some  little  pain,  and  a  slightly 
rosy,  purulent  discharge,  which  is  to  be  looked  on  as  a  good  sign,  show- 
ing that  the  disease  will  soon  yield.  No  spirituous  liquor  or  heating 
food  should  be  taken.  Neither  warm  baths  nor  any  other  relaxing 
measures  should  be  used  during  the  abortive  treatment,  which  if  duly 
and  early  enough  employed,  will  efTect  a  cure  at  once  in  a  half  of  the 
cases,  according  to  liicord's  experience. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  ihe  immense  importance  of  this  method,  and  of  its 
being  generally  made  known  to  the  public  ;  so  that  those  who  have  been 
exposed  to  infection,  may  seize  the  very  first  sig.ns  of  disease,  and  so  save 
themselves  all  the  pains  and  dangers  attendant  on  gonorrhoea.  This 
treatment  is  of  great  value  to  the  public,  but  little  to  the  surgeon,  as  in 
general,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes,  (who  rever  attend  to  a  dis- 
ease, till  it  has  caused  them  some  great  inconvenience,)  he  «ee«  the  case 
toi'  (ate  for  its  adoption.    If  can  be  used  only  in  the  first  ('?'7,  zt  perhap* 
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tm>  days,  of  the  discharge,  on  the  very  first  appearance  of  the  yellow 
mattej.  aud  before  much  redness  and  inUammatiou  have  been  set  up,  as 
tnen  it  would  only  aggravate  the  disease.  After  the  twelve  injections 
have  been  used,  cubebs  or  copaiba  should  be  taken  for  a  few  days,  in  tht 
doses  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  all  sexual  intercourse  and  spirituous 
liquors  avoided,  and  in  a  fortnight  the  patient  may  resume  his  usual 
habits.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  nip  in  the  bud  an  incipient  gonorrhoea, 
and  unless  all  these  directions  be  carried  out,  the  complaint  will  probably 
return  m  a  day  or  two  (for  it  has  as  many  heads  as  the  hydra),  and  may 
then  last  for  mouths.  This  treatment  is  without  any  risk  of  causing 
stricture  or  other  evils ;  which,  by  cutting  short  the  disease,  it  rathei 
tends  powerfully  to  prevent. 

Instead  of  using  injections,  copaiba  or  cubebs  alone  will  very  often  suc- 
ceed in  checking  the  disease  at  its  outset.  They  should  be  given  the 
moment  the  first  drop  of  yellow  matter  is  perceived,  and  should  be  used 
in  rather  larger  doses  than  those  adapted  for  the  later  stages,  as  the 
object  is  to  cut  the  disease  short  at  once  by  vigorous  means.  Thus  two 
or  three  drachms  of  cubebs  should  be  taken  thrice  a  day.  M.  Ricord 
says,  that  this  abortive  treatment  is  more  likely  to  succeed,  where  there 
is  little  or  no  pain  or  scalding,  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease  ;  aud 
also  that  even  although  it  fail  in  wholly  arresting  the  discharge,  it  never 
fails  to  modify  and  mitigate  the  sympi;oms,  so  that  by  persisting  in  reme- 
dial measures,  the  disease  is  generally  brought  to  a  close  in  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  days.  He  says,  moreover,  that  much  harm  is  often  done  by  a 
popular  prejudice  against  trying  speedily  to  arrest  the  discharge  ;  whereai 
his  object  always  is,  to  cure  the  disease  as  quickly  as  is  consistent  with 
caution  in  the  use  of  the  remedies  ;  for,  he  says,  the  danger  of  a  gonorr- 
hoea depends  upon  two  things  ;  first,  the  severity  to  which  the  inflamma- 
,ion  is  suffered  to  attain,  and  secondly,  its  duration. 

But  if  the  golden  moment  have  been  allowed  to  pass,  or  if  the  abortive 
treatment  have  failed;  if  the  symptoms  have  gradually  increased  in  seve- 
nty, and  there  be  present  much  scalding  in  making  water,  with  heat 
redness,  and  swelling  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  the  abortive  treatment 
can  no  longer  be  applied,  as  it  would  exasperate  the  inflammation. 
Antiphlogistic  (or  anti-inflummatory)  treatment  should  now  be  used 
The  patient  should  take  plenty  uf  mucilaginous  drinks,  as  barley-water 
syrup  and  water,  or  plain  cold  water,  to  render  the  urine  as  little  irrita- 
ting as  possible.  He  should  rest  on  a  sofa,  and  have  low  diet.  A  gene- 
ral warm  bath  every  night  for  from  a  half  to  one  hour  is  an  escellen' 
■neans  ot  quieting  the  inflammation.  Local  warm  baths  are  not  so  gooi, 
3s  they  tend  to  congest  the  part.  Leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  peri- 
neum (the  space  between  the  scrotum  or  pouch  of  the  testicles  and  the  anwi 
or  opening  ot  the  intestine,)  but  not  to  the  loose  skin  of  the  penis  itself, 
ds  in  that  situation  their  bites  may  be  followed  by  erysipelas.  Some 
authors  recommend  cubebs  and  copaiba  in  this  acute  stage,  but  Ricord 
does  not  approve  of  them  ;  for  he  says,  they  often  do  more  harm  thai: 
good,  when  the  inflammation  runs  high,  and,  besides,  lose  the  dr»aes 
ttey  would  have  bad,  in  a  later  stage.    The  bowels  sliould  be  freed  Ly 
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ffTrfn  "^^^5^^*«'"'  and  so  subdue  the  inflammation  ;  and 

run  high,  tartar  emetic  should  be  giren 

tion  in  ."^^^Tn''       T'f  "'^^"^  of  subduing  actiyeinflamma- 

bowPk  '"'^r.''''  cannot  be  g.ven,  as  in  inflammation  of  thestomach  or 
ner  whi/l^'^'°  "^^'"S^      a  ^t'-^te  of  extreme  sick- 

ne  which  as  can  read.Iy  be  understood,  is  the  most  powerful  opponen- 
a  daSri-nnr-  Tb'^r^l^^ble  medicine,  whose  general  adoption  now-' 
a-dajs  in  inflammatory  diseases  has  supersedea  in  very  many  casci  the 

never  .oh  '^^"'^^VT'^''^'/^      expenditure  of  the  vital'fluid,  Ta 
never  to  be  resor  ed  to,  if  safer  means  can  be  found),  may  be  given  in  dcs« 

Ir.t^r  'f  '•'"^  '°  '^"'''""'y  f''""'^  ^^l^'^i'e  i°  each  case  to  cause 
lue  state  ot  nausea. 

J^'^,,'^''"'"'^'''^'  '^^'•'^H  ^e^ere  in  proportion  to  the  violence  o( 

tne  luliammation  and  also  to  the  depth  it  has  reached  in  the  canal,  should 
be  trer  ted  by  avoiding  everything  that  could  excite  erections.    These  are 

flTu  I  J'^?  °f  ^''^  '  therefore  a  hard  mattrass  and 

light  bed-clothes  should  be  used.  M.  Ricovd  praises  camphor  very  highlv  as 
a  sedative  in  chordce,  and  gives  it  either  in  pills  with  opium-namelyfsix 
grains  of  camphor,  and  one  grain  of  opium,  made  into  two  pills,  to  be 
taKen  at  bed-time ,  or  ten  grains  of  camphor,  one  of  opium,  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  and  four  ounces  of  water,  given  in  an  ejection,  an  hour  before 
going  to  bed. 

By  these  antiphlogistic  means,  the  intensity  of  the  gonorrhoeal  inflam- 
mation, will  probably  be  subdued,  and  the  scalding,  heat,  and  other  signs 
of  acute  inflammation  diminished,  although  the  yellow  purulent  discharge 
still  continues  copious.  The  patient  should  now  begin  to  take  some  of 
those  remedies  which  have  a  specific  action,  and  most  powerful  control 
over  gonorrlicea— namely,  cubebs  or  copaiba.  These  are  both  remedies  of 
very  great  value,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  succeed  in  curing  the 
complaint,  if  skilfully  used.  Sometimes  the  very  lirst  doses  will  reduce 
the  discharge  to  a  single  drop  in  the  morning.  Copaiba  is  a  kind  of  resi- 
nous balsam,  with  a  taste  which  to  many  is  exceedingly  nauseous  ;  and 
so  It  has  been  ingeniously  enclosed  in  little  gelatinous  capsules  ((he  capsules 
de  Mothes)  that  are  equally  eflScacious  with  the  plain  balsam  ;  which  may 
itself  be  taken  in  water,  or  suspended  in  a  mucilaginous  liquid.  Cubebs 
--a  hot  pepper-like  powder,  containing  as  its  active  ingredient  a  volatile 
oil,  very  similar  to  that  which  is  the  active  principle  of  copaiba  (both  oi 
virhich  volatile  oils  may  be  taken  pure,  and  are  thus  equally  efficacious, 
and  not  so  apt  to  disagree) — may  be  used  in  the  following  formula,  whith 
is  exceedingly  effective,  and  in  some  constitutions  succeeds  much  better 
than  copaiba.  Take  two  or  three  ounces  of  cubebs,  and  make  them  into 
a  paste  with  honey.  Begin  with  three  tea-spoonsful  the  first  day,  aud 
increase  the  dose  taken  on  the  following  days  to  five  or  six  tea-spoonsful, 
drinking  at  the  same  time  plentifully  of  barley-water,  milk  of  almonds,  or 
other  mucilaginous  drink,  so  as  to  prevent  the  cubebs  from  irritating  the 
stomach  or  kidneys.  The  medicine  acts  equally  well  if  taken  merely  in 
vater.  in  similar  doses. 
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These  medicines  should  not  be  given  up  as  soon  as  uhe  gonorrhoea  has 
ceased,  for,  if  so,  it  would  most  probably  re-appear ;  but  they  sliould 
be  continued  for  a  few  days  longer,  in  grailually  diminishing  doses.  Some 
constitutions  are  most  benefited  by  one,  others  by  the  other  ;  so  that  if 
jhe  one  do  not  succeed,  we  may  have  recourse  to  its  fellow. 

But  we  cannot  expect  to  find  such  a  thing  as  an  unalloyed  blessing, 
and  ihus  there  are  evils,  which  in  some  cases  arise  from  the  use  of  ihese 
medicines.  Among  them  is  a  rash,  which  they  sometimes  bring  out  over 
the  body,  attended  with  smart  fever,  and  arrest  of  the  gonorrhosa  ;  which 
however  returns  when  the  rash  disappears.  It  seems  to  be  owing  to  a 
disordered  stomach,  and  to  exposure  to  culd  and  damp,  which  should  be 
carefully  avoided,  while  taking  the  medicines.  Copaiba  also  sometimes 
causes  nausea,  diarrhosa,  and  griping,  which,  when  slight,  need  not  be 
attended  to,  except  by  avoiding  cold,  damp  feet,  &c.  Cubebs  has  in  some 
few  cases  when  given  in  too  large  doses,  caused  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach,  which  occurrence  must  be  guarded  against  by  ceasing 
at  once  the  medicine,  if  any  incipient  signs  be  perceived. 

Cubebs  are  also  often  adulterated,  and  may  thus  prove  injurious,  and 
should,  as  well  as  many  other  medicines,  be  got  at  the  best  druggists. 
All  medicines  are  to  be  viewed  as  double-edged  weapons,  in  themselves 
most  important  canses  of  disease,  and  being  so,  we  should  desire  to  use 
them  as  rarely  as  possible. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  internal  remedies  are  used,  Ricord  em- 
ploys, whenever  the  inflammation  has  been  sufficiently  subdued,  a  local 
treatment  also,  as  the  conjunction  of  both  is  much  more  certain.  In- 
jections of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  the  strength  before  recommended — namely 
one  fourth  of  a  grain  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  should  be  employed 
as  before  directed,  viz,  twelve  in  the  forty-eight  hours,  when  they  may  be 
stopped,  and  the  internal  remedies  continued.  In  some  old  standing 
cases,  when  the  mucous  membrane  has  become  relaxed  and  thickened,  this 
injection  may  not  be  suflSciently  strong  to  produce  the  reddish  discharge 
and  other  signs  of  salutary  action  ;  and,  if  so,  it  may  be  increased 
to  from  one  to  two  grains,  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

There  are  different  forms  of  the  chronic  stage  of  gonorrhoea,  whose 
treatment  I  have  been  aescrioms.  in  some  cases  the  yellow  discharge 
continues  as  thick  and  copious  as  in  the  acute  stage,  although  the  scald- 
ing in  making  water  is  in  great  part,  or  altogether,  absent.  In  others 
the  discharge  is  reduced  to  what  is  called  a  g!eet,  in  which  it  has  lost  its 
yellow  colour,  and  has  become  nearly  colourless,  like  gum  or  small 
shreds  of  vermicelli ;  in  other  cases  no  discharge  is  visible  during  the 
day,  and  only  a  drop  or  two,  gluing  together  the  orifice  in  the  mornings, 
remains. 

These  gleets,  though  some  persons  care  little  for  them,  are  to  others 
a  source  of  great  annoyance,  in  proportion  to  the  susceptibility  of  their 
nature,  moral  and  physical  ,•  and  they  often,  by  their  long  continuance,  and 
by  inducing  stricture,  or,  ua  we  have  seen  above,  spermatorrhoea,  bring  the 
patient  into  a  state  of  the  most  miserable  hypochondria. 

Some  cases  of  chronic  gonorrhoea,  or  gleet,  are  exceedingly  obstinatBi 
tad  resist  all  sorts  of  treatment,  causinir  endless  annoyan"e  and  ijn- 
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patience  lu  those  aflecLeJ  with  thpm  Th,,, 

aud  not  unfrequently  from  onP  tn^'a  ^^'^  "^'"'^  -  ----- 

tions  one  whicl?  lasted  tCtyTe-l^s    so  tT.af  [t1  '1'"  ^  ^^"'^^^'^ 
that,  by  a  vigorous  and  well  dnected  rea  mpn/L  i-nportance 
consequences  should  be  prevented     A  „n  n   i  ''^"^  °''  «"ch 

be  triUed  with  ;  in  some  coast^  utlnnr;.^         ''J'  "  ^«mplaint  to 

-betber  from  the.r  w^l'^ss  nJ  ur  b^^  ^"bdue. 
l.ouRby  relaxing  l,fe  of^:Ufi„"3  '  .''^^lll^f 'L?  - 

applying  for,  a  sufficient  timo  th^        '  |  giect,  w.uit  of  ?el(-restraint  n 

^unate  and  pernicious  sonal'  ^"  P'^'^'^'^l'^  f bo^e  all,  from  the  unfor- 
^hioh  cause'  it  to  be  conceale,f  1       °°  ^'"''^  '''^^ase. 

assistance  m  time%amnran    okC^.l!  .V"''''"^'^^  ^l''''>"'g 
too  often  reduce  the  pa7eut  and  ft  )  ""f  '""^'"^  employed?  and 

cure.  ^       '  '^"'^  ^^"^  humane  physician  to  despair  of  the 

maTiL:d,'\hL"in"rh,r^r.':ntr';i"'^"'''r^'''°^^ 

point  over  to  hP  L',  •  "VS'^'^'ta'  ^ud  venereal  diseases.  The  grand 
treatd  :  arly  as  ^ s?b[r%"  .""^'^'"^''1!^"'  ^^-^ 'h^rbe 
appearance  o1  any  disease  in  t^l-  „  '''""''^  °"  ""^  S^^' 

few  golden  momenU  are  often    h^^  ''^  =  for  the  first 

mischief  is  fully  develoned  and  bp   ;  i   '"^^"'=^•''5  "^e  is  past ;  till  the 
pxnlfi,m  -.t  r.   "':^^'°P'^'''  andtbe  disease  riots  and  reve  s  in  its  strength 

f  Ts  he  cau5"f,rm  entTrtlis  It,  si  c 

ic  IS  tiie  cause  ot  so  many  miseries  to  man  and  woman  ' 

It  a  gleet  have  lasted  a  long  time,  we  should  try  to  make  out   in  e-irb 

Te'^Sired  wit'J  a'r "''^  """Tf'-  "l^" 
De  explored  with  a  bougie,  to  see  whether  there  be  not  a  stricture  which 

1  n  J  sTen  inX  °'  ''Ttf  ^^"^      inflammati  n 

lingers  deep  m  the  canal,  at  the  orifices  of  the  eiaculatory  ducts  there 

Z  S:'er"andTp""H'"'°"^  ""'^^'^  ^^^"^  aggrava'tefn Sir  turn 

which  was  on  tl  "^"'^^  ^  r"''  °f  bringiniback  a  gonorrhoea, 

wbich  was  on  the  wane.  From  thi-  exhausting  complication,  all  the 
l.'orrors  ot  spermatorrhoea  may  ,n  time  be  established.'^  In  such  cases 

dS  w^trmr'^'^-'"^  f  months  of  the 

lent  efflct  s  porte-caustique,  has  sometimes  an  excel- 

--rdTreTt,"^^^     "T^^     ^'^'^  ''^^^^  ^y  Spermatorrhoea; 

c.Ld  here  I  may  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject,  which  to  many  is  one  ot 

wl?'"'    .r'-    ^'"P°''^"'^e  "n^y  be  the  result  of  anything  which  tendi 
^ZrtT:  "''•'",'",7'^  "y  ^l^e  venereal  appetites,  or  physicllly  the  geni- 
organs.    Mentally,  the  most  frequent  causes  of  impotence  are-hard 
stady,  which  consumes  the  nervous  power  in  a  different  direction  ;  and 
«ill  of-ener,  all  thfl  depressing  emotions,  such  as  fear,  shyness,  apathv 
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to  which  by  their  admixture,  destroy  the  force  of  the  renereal  appo- 
nt^  Physically,  a  want  of  tone  in  the  genital  organs,  which  are 
warceiy  carable  of  full  erection,  at  least  solely  at  the  stimulus  of  venereal 
lesires  ;  wLui,  .(  exercise  of  the  organs,  which,  like  all  others,  are  greatly 
strengthened  by  habitual  exercise;  spermatorrhea,  or  the  general 
eSst.on  of  the  frame  from  long  disease  of  any  kmd.  If  the  diseaseba 
of  mental  origin,  John  Hunter's  advice  was,  that  a  man  should  sleep 
with  the  woman,  with  whom  he  was  impotent,  resolving  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  her.  A  man  may  be  impotent  with  one  woman,  into  bis 
affections  towards  whom  any  of  the  paralysing  feelings  enter,  and  may 
not  be  so  with  another.  As  a  preventive  or  cure  of  impotence,  the 
regular  exercise  of  the  genital  organs,  an  1  a  healthy  life  in  the  open  air, 
without  the  exhaustion  of  protracted  study,  are  the  best  of  all  mean.s. 
Besides  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  there  are  great  natural  con- 
stitutional differences  in  these  powers  in  different  individuals,  and  eacb 
one  must  be  contented  with  those  which  have  been  given  him  ;  and  noi 
waste  his  thoughts  and  strength,  as  is  so  often  done,  in  vain  regrets  that 
they  are  not  greater  than  is  natural  to  him. 

Sometimes  a  gleet  will  persist  in  spite  of  all  the  above-mentioned 
remedies,  which  may  not  have  the  power  of  wholly  stopping  the  discharge, 
but  perhaps  of  reducing  it  to  a  single  yellow  or  gummy  drop  in  tht 
morning,  whi  'h  will  not  be  driven  away,  and,  the  moment  the  remedies 
are  discontinued,  increases  rapidly  till  the  running  be  as  bad  as  ever 
Sometimes  too,  the  remains  of  a  chordee  may  continue  alter  the  gon- 
orrhoea is  cured.    In  cases  of  obstinate  gleet,  various  means  should  be 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  diseases  do  not  become  chronic 
and  lino-ering  without  a  cause.  Chronic  disease  is  always  a  sign,  that 
either  the  part  efifected,  or  the  constitution  generally,  is  too  weak  to 
throw  off  its  enemy.  In  a  healthy  man  living  in  the  country,  and  still 
more  in  the  vigorous  savage  in  the  woods,  disease  rarely  becomes  chronic; 
but  wounds  and  inflammations  heal  with  surprising  quickness,  aided  or 
maided,  so  great  are  the  natural  powers.  But  in  the  poor  unhealthy 
townsman,  the  case  is  very  different ;  every  indefinite  disease,  like  in- 
flammation, &c.,  tends  to  become  chronic,  from  the  weak  powers  and  un- 
healthy life.  Tbis  con.  titutional  weakness  is  in  many  cases  the  chief 
cause  of  the  continuance  of  a  gleet,  and  must  be  remedied,  before  th 
"latter  can  be  got  rid  of.  Thus  the  man  who  has  an  old  gleet,  shculQ 
adopt  the  most  bracing  Ufe  possible  ;  should  be  in  the  country,  and 
always  in  the  open  air  ;  should  live  regularly,  rising  early  and  going 
early  to  bed  ;  should  take  cold  baths,  twice  or  even  oftener,  daily, 
remaining  in  the  water  only  a  short  time,  and  always  taking  a  smart 
walk  afterwards,  to  restore  the  circulation  ;  and  probably  a  good  remedy 
also,  is  the  cold  sitz-bath,  taken  several  times  a-day,  with  a  walk  aftev 
it.  These  directions  which  will  apply  to  many  other  chronic  diseases, 
should  at  once  be  adopted,  if  the  powers  of  the  constitution  seem  inade- 
quate to  cure  the  disease;  for  delay  is,  in  this  complaint,  like  all  others, 
only  wasted  time,  besides  favouring  the  evil  consequences,  which  may 
wise  from  old  gleet.    Along  with  these  general  means,  a  local  troatmeni 
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ay  those  means,  the  braciua  chaa"-e  of  air  m,!      fl.      re      ,      '  .' 

drinking,  or  by  undue  exercise  or^lelexa'^'^L  s^'sptfal^ 

.tcbng;  and  by  the  discharge  ap'pearing  to'com  a  oace  f  ortlfe  Tune" 

curable  by  a  few  injec.oas  of  the  sol/.oToruraL"of  ^/reUr'su^Sa;^ 

'P«^'t°f  ^-""e  Of  the  complications  which  may  arise  in  the 
11  fl^  f  norrhoea     Buboes,  or  inliamraatory  swellings  of  one  or 
more  of  the  g  aads  m  the  groin,  sometimes,  though  rarely,^ occur  bu? 
are  , n  general  read,ly  subdued  by  applying  a  few  leeches  J^d  ,  ouldces 
and  using  the  tartar  emetic.    In  a  gonorrhcea,  buboes  depend  nerZ  ou 

^H^'h  "'^  ^^""^        ^1^^'  ^  «^eiling  0.  contigu- 

ous glands  may  be  caused  by  a  blister.    They  generally  arise  in  the  Irst 
week  .n  simple  gonorrhoea,  when  the  inflammation  is  It  its  height 

Another  much  more  serious  co.nplication  of  gonorrhcea  is  EpidrL/miU, 
(commonly  called  swelled  testicle,)  or  inflammation  of  the  epidfdymis,  he 
npper  part  oi  the  testicle.    It  w.,s  long  thought,  that  in  this  affection 
the  testicle  itself  was  in  named,  but  this  is  fortunately  only  rarely  the 
rase.    Inflammation  of  the  epididymis  is  occasioned  by  the  gonorrhoea! 
mhammation  when  it  has  reached  the  orifices  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts 
tar  Jown  in  the  canal,  causing  sympathetic  inflammation  of  the  epidi- 
■lytnis  at  the  other  end  of  the  seminal  duct ;  according  f  ,  the  law  tliat 
the  two  extremities  of  a  canal  may  be  sympathetically  excited,  without 
interremng  inflammation.    As  the  gonorrhea  must  hare  penetrated  far 
down  in  th«  canal  before  it  reaches  the  ejaculatory  ducts,  we  do  not  find 
inflammation  of  the  epididymis  come  on  early  in  its  course.    It  seldom 
occurs  before  the  third  week  of  gonorrhoea,  and  from  that  till  the  end  of 
the  fifth  week,  it  is  most  common.    This  is  an  important  fact,  as  it  ena- 
bles us  to  be  on  our  guard  against  it,  and  take  precautious  against  its 
occurrence.  ^ 

The  chief  means  of  prevention  are,  to  cure,  if  possible,  the  gonorrhoea 
before  the  third  week,  and  to  wear  a  suspensory  bandage  for  thi  testicles- 
w  ivoid  anyth'ujf  which  would  increase  the  inflammation  of  the  urethra- 
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and  aboTe  all,  to  be  ou  the  watch  for  the  first  symptoms  of  the  atfectioa 
of  the  testicle,  and  nip  it  in  the  bud,  wliich,  in  general,  might  readily  ba 
ione. 

These  first  symptoms  are  as  follows.  About  the  fourth  or  fifth  weelj 
of  a  gonorrhoea,  the  patient  may  feel  a  sliglit  aching  pain  in  the  groin, 
which  gradually  extends  down  the  spermatic  chord,  and  fixes  in  a  small 
spot  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  testicle  (generally  the  left  one, 
which,  from  want  of  the  support  given  by  the  trousers  to  its  fellow,  is  much 
the  most  fri.-quently  attaciied).  On  feelii'j>  this  spot  it  will  be  found 
that  the  epididymis  is  here  enlarged,  har.i,  and  tender  to  the  touch. 
The  gonorrhcea!  discharge  is  probably  at  the  same  time  a  little  diminished, 
and  seminal  emissions  are  liable  to  take  place  at  night,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  increased  pain  in  the  testicle,  lasting  for  some  hours  ;  but  as  yet 
there  is  no  blood  mixed  with  the  seminal  fluiil.  If  the  patient  now  at 
the  golden  moment  take  the  warning,  and  attend  to  these  first  symp- 
toms;  if  ho  gire  the  organ  the  most  perfect  rest,  by  remaining  con- 
stantly iu  the  recumbent  posture  for  a  couple  of  days,  foment  the  parts 
▼ith  warm  cloths,  and  take  a  dose  of  opening  medicine  to  cool  the 
rfystem,  the  affection  will  subside  entirely,  and  none  of  ihe  following 
serious  symptoms  will  arise.  But  if  he  neglect  them,  as  so  many  do, 
chiefly  from  ignorance  of  their  nature,  heedlessness,  or  a  foolish  reluc- 
tance to  be  laid  up  for  a  couple  of  days,  when  by  so  doing,  they  would 
avoid  weeks  of  sufl'ering,  which  will  most  certainly  follow ;  or  finally, 
from  that  most  deplorable  dread  of  their  disease  becoming  known,  which 
so  constantly  operates  in  this  case,  where  confinement  to  the  sofa  is  ab- 
solutely requisite;  if  he  walk  about  or  take  other  exercise,  even  the 
blightest,  the  disease  will  advance  very  rapidly.  The  atl'ected  testicle  now 
becomes  greatly  swelled,  and  exquisitely  tender  and  painful.  The  con- 
stitution sympathises  with  it.  and  a  good  deal  of  fever  arises.  The 
gonorrhcea  often  stops  entirely,  from  what  is  called  revulsion,  but  begins 
again  when  the  other  affection  has  subsided.  When  the  swelling  of  the 
testicle  has  been  very  rapid,  the  pain  is  most  excruciating. 

The  course  of  this  afl'ection,  severe  though  the  symptoms  be,  is  in 
general  favourable,  where  the  constitution  is  good.  Under  the  use  of 
appropriate  antiphlogistic  treatment,  the  inflammation  and  swelling 
subside,  but  some  enlargement  and  hardness  of  the  epididymis  almost 
always  remain  for  some  time,  and  pain  and  consequent  relapses  are 
liable  to  occur  from  sexual  intercourse  for  months  after  ;  evils  which  are 
to  be  guarded  against  by  the  continued  use  of  the  suspensory  bandage, 
and  abstinence  from,  or  but  rare  indulgence  in,  sexual  intercouroe,  if  it 
cause  pain.  The  testicle  in  general  regains  all  its  reproductive  powers: 
which  consolation  we  are  enabled  to  give  the  patient,  from  the  ko-jwledge 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  entirely  escapes  the  disease,  and  the 
epididymis  alone  is  affected. 

But  in  many  cases  unfortunately,  the  result  of  epididymitis  is  not  so 
favourable — is  most  disastrous.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  scrofulous 
constitutions.  In  these,  the  inflammation  of  the'epididymis  has  a  great 
tendency  to  become  chronic,  and  gradually  to  engage  in  its  progress  ths 
trbule  testicle,  causing  slow  suppuration  in  it,  or  the  deposition  of  tuber- 
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uch  lameutable  results  of  the  despised  VnorrhcBa  -     In  the  same^wav 
hat  scrofulous  disease  may  be  thus  roused  by  epid.dynii's  so  ma7t,^ 
hose  predisposed  to  it  the  still  more  formidable  disease  of"  kncer  The 
mdurated  and  enlarged  state  of  the  epididymis  which  is  left  bThTnd  some- 
tunes  at  a  future  period,  excites  cancerous  degeueratiou  in    he  naTt 
from  he  aw  that  previous  inllannr.atiou  ,n  an  organ  make  i  part.cu: 
arly  liable  to  cancer,  in  those  who  seem  to  have%  natural  predisno 
it.on  to  this  disease.     When  we  contemplate  even  the  possEt?of 
wo  such  tearful  di -eases  resulting,  now  great  should  be  ou^  endeavours 
0  prevent  the  epid,dym,t..s,  which  may  give  rise  to  them,  and  still  n  o 
the  gonorrhoea,  which  is  the  source  of  them  all' 

w«^IJ„*=f  of  epididymitis  which  has  passed  the  incipient  stage, 

we  must  use  energetic  means  to  arrest  the  inflammation  In  the  fi?s 
place,  It  IS  absolutely  necessary  that  the  patient  remain  in  the  recum- 
bent position  ;  the  testicle  should  be  supported,  so  as  to  take  the 
strain  off  the  inflamed  chord,  and  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  gro  n 
or  perineum,  but  not  to  the  loose  skin  of  the  scrotum,  where  they  mirfu 
cause  erysipelas.  Besides  this,  the  patient  should  take  pretty  large 
doses  of  tartar  emetic  with  epsom  salts,  a  mi.xture  whose  effects  in  redu- 
cing the  inflammation  are  .sometimes  wonderful.  It  may  be  used  as 
follows  :— Dissolve  two  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  and  two  ounces  of  epsom 
Baits  in  a  pint  ot  water,  and  take  four  ounces  every  third  hour,  till  great 
nausea  and  purging  be  produced.  (Of  course  the  medical  attendant  wiU 
prescribe  such  orother  fit  remedies,  but  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  public 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  general  actioriS  of  the  most  valuable 
medicines  in  the  various  diseases.)  This  mosi  i  Dwerful  of  auti phlogistic 
medicines  will  sometimes  effect  a  cure  in  twenty-four  hours.  Poultices 
should  be  applied  locally. 

When  by  these  means  the  inflammation  has  been  checked,  and  the  pain 
is  lessened,  but  the  swe'ling  remains,  compression  should  be  applied  a 
powerful  mode  of  sueedily  restoring  the  testicle  to  its  original  sizof  This 
IS  to  be  efiected  b^  straps  of  adhesive  plaister,  passed  round  the  testicle  , 
some  horizontally,  and  others  vertically,  so  as  to  cause  a  moderate  ai-d 
equal  compression.  Pressure  is  one  of  the  moit  efl'ectual  means  of  causinn 
the  absorption  of  any  effusion,  after  the  inflammation,  whicn  caused  it, 
has  abated.  The  great  swelling  of  the  testicle,  in  this  disease,  arises  from 
the  effusion  of  scrum,  (the  watery  part  of  the  blood)  into  the  tunic  or  cas« 
which  encloses  the  testicle.  The  application  of  compression  will  occasion, 
fof  a  short  time,  some  increase  of  pain,  but  this  will  soon  subside;  and, 
if  the  method  is  to  succeed,  in  a  few  hours  the  strapping  will  become  quite 
loose.  As  soon  as  this  takes  place,  the  straps  should  be  removed  ainl 
oUiers  applied,  so  that  no  reaction  shall  follow ;  which  would  probably 
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'be  the  caso,  were  the  compression  uot  carried  foi  ward  unluterruptedly. 

^But  if  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  after  applying  the  first  strapping,  the  pain 
do  not  subside,  we  may  infer,  that  here  compression  will  noc  succeed  ;  re- 
move  the  straps,  and  continue  autiphlogistics.  By  compression,  Mr. 
A.oton  (the  pupil  and  friend  of  M.  Ricord,  whose  valuable  work  on  ve- 

■n°real' diseases  embodies  the  experience  of  his  master,)  has  seen  many 

^testicles  reduced  co  their  normal  size  in  twelve  hours;  and  in  two  hun- 
dred well  clioseii  cases,  which  he  saw,  no  bad  results  followed  its  use. 

The  next  disease  arising  from  gonorrhoea,  of  which  I  have  to  speak,  is 
one  of  very  great  importance,  from  its  frequency,  and  its  disa.strous  con- 

vsequences  in  many  cases.  f  ii  . 

Stricture  of  the  urethra,  consists  of  a  narrowing  of  W-e  calibre  ot  tliai 

■  canal,  which  may  be  caused  in  several  ways.  Thus  it  may  arise  from  a 
fall  or  a  blow  on  the  perineum,  which  ruptures  the  urethra,  and  may 
cause,  when  the  wound  heals,  a  great  narrowing,  perhaps  even  obhtera- 

•  tion,  of  the  canal  by  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrix.  This  is  the  mosi 
i dangerous  and  difficult  to  cure  of  all  forms  of  stricture,  for  the  cicatri.\ 
lof  a  wound  is  so  hard,  that  it  cannot  be  distended  or  absorbed,  as  takeh 
-place  in  the  cure  of  other  strictures.  Chancre,  or  syphilitic  sore  in  tht 
■urethia;  vegetations  which  grow  from  the  walls  of  the  passage,  irritated 
-by  some  long  discharge;  and  some  other  causes,  may  also  produce 
s  stricture.    But  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  is  gonorrhcea,  and  espe- 

■  cially  when  that  disease  has  continued  long  in  the  chronic  stage,  or  when 
:  the  patient  has  had  several  attacks  of  it. 

Stricture  from  gonorrhosa  may  consist  either  in  a  relaxed  and  swelled 
s  state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  proves  an  obstruction  to  the  urine  ; 
or,  which  is  much  tlie  commonest  form,  in  the  deposition  of  lymph  at 

•  some  pointbeneath  the  membrane,  which  in  time  by  its  coagulation,  hard- 

•  ening  and  contracting  according  to  its  natural  tendency,  as  before  ex- 
.  plained,  becomes  callous,  and  narrows  the  canal  gradually  more  and  more. 

This,  the  usual  form  of  stricture,  is  generally  limited  to  a  narrow  band, 
;  not  more  than  one  or  two  lines  in  length,  as  if  a  ligature  surrounded  tha 
canal  at  the  point ;  but  sometimes  it  is  much  longer.  In  most  cases, 
;  there  is  but  one  stricture  ;  but  sometimes  two,  and  in  a  few  rare  cases, 
r  several,  in  the  course  of  the  canal.  The  situation  of  a  stricture  is  gene- 
I  rally  far  down  in  the  canal,  at  the  membraneous  part. 

These  permanent  strictures  form  a  most  important  class  of  diseases.  It 
I  may  well  be  understood  how  dangerous  to  the  system  i-  any  obstruction  to 
I  the  passage  of  a  fluid  of  such  vital  importance,  and  so  constantly  formed, 
as  the  urine.    I  will  describe  some  of  the  disastrous  results  which  may, 
and  often  do,  follow  stricture,  if  it  be  not  early  detected  and  removed.  It 
will  be  seen  that  these  effects  are  all  felt  in  the  parts  behind  the  stricture. 

When  a  stricture  exists  in  the  urethra,  the  urine,  which  is  arrested 
behind  it,  and  can  escape  i  nly  with  difficulty,  gradually  dilates  the  por- 
tion  of  the  canal  beliind  the  stricture,  and  may  enter  into  the  mouths  of 
the  ejaculatory  ducts,  and  so  give  rise  to  the  most  inveterate  sperma- 
torrhasa.  Many  of  Lallemand  s  cases  were  owing  to  this  cause,  and  he 
says  that  the  marked  hypochondria  into  which  strictured  patients  .'■(. 
often  fall,  even  when  they  do  not  know  that  they  have  any  disease,  is 
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froSiir  ^  ^'"'•'^  characteristic  cfl.rt  m 

^Trds  frL  T'^""''"^      ^'"'^  '''''  P^^'^^i^g  further  bac^! 

w^irds  from  the  stricture,  we  come  to  the  bladder,  which,  in  cases  of  lone 

of  K  ,n?    ^^'^"^"y  l\ypertrophied,  i.     it  increases  in  the  thick? 
ur  ne  nn,  >  g'"^'^'^'-  ^''"'^  "<^eded  to  expel  the 

law      th.        P""'"^'     '""^'i^ed.  This  is  in  accordance  with  a  genera. 
honisL^.n  ^''^'•«'^y  "'g^n-^  can,  within  certain  limits,  adopt 

hZ  f  Z  VT'^-F'T'-  u^"  tbe  same  way  the  heart  beconies  en- 
la  ge  !  and  thickened  when  there  is  a  similar  obstruction  in  its  valve.. 

Dutr  h  s  ti,P;r'"f  "T^'^'y^^^'-^P'^g'^"''  ret--d  in  the  bladde^ 
powcT  o  •  tl  hin  '^^  '^'^  ''"'^y'       '^"^  ^i'^l  preservative 

nZ  th  J  \  -  P'""^'''''  putrefaction  lasts  only  a  short  time), 

aiid  the  putrid  urine  irritates  the  bladder,  and  causes  disease  of  its  in- 
■lhTL°Ii  discharges  large  quantities  of  mucus. 

Ihe  bladder  becomes  so  irritable,  that  the  patient  is  constantly  tor- 
mented by  vam  strainings  to  pass  water,  though  there  may  be  only  a 
ew  drops  in  the  bladder,  and  their  passage  causes  intolerable  pain  ;  and 
thus  the  unhappy  sufferer  can  get  rest  neither  by  night  nor  day.  This 
disease  of  irntable  bladder,  is  described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  the 
most  painful  one  he  had  to  witness. 

If  we  go  back  a  step  further,  we  come  to  the  kidneys,  those  nwst 
vi.al  crgans,  and  they  too,  are  liable  to  become  diseased  in  the 
course  of  the  evils.  The  urine,  retained  in  the  bladder,  is  prevented 
trom  escaping  freely  from  the  kidneys  also,  which  secrete  it.  Be- 
sides, the  irritation  is  propagated  to  the  kidneys  from  the  bladder,  by 
the  law  of  sympathy,  and  from  these  causes  the  kidneys  may  become 
organically  diseased ;  a  necessarily  fatal  aflFection,  whose  palliation  is 
unfortunately  all  that  is  left  for  the  physician. 

Another  terrible  accident,  which  not  unfrequently  happens  in  old 
neglected,  and  very  narrow  strictures,  (and  how  common  is  such  neglect 
in  the  poor,  who  have  never  been  taught  the  duty  they  owe  to  their 
bodies  ! )  is  the  bursting  of  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture,  and  the  in- 
Sltration  of  urine  into  the  surrounding  tissues.  It  is  in  strictures  that 
nave  become  almost  impervious,  the  urine  escaping  perhaps  only  drop  by 
drop,  that,  in  one  of  the  violent  efforts  of  straining,  which  this  state  of 
things  calls  forth,  ths  urethra,  weakened  by  long  disease,  gives  way,  with 
a  feeling  of  present  relief.  But  soon  the  dreadful  effects  follow.'  The 
urine  by  its  irritating  qualities,  acts  like  a  strong  poison  on  the  parts 
unaccustomed  to  it,  and  very  spe.  dily  causes  their  death,  and  with 
that,  if  the  surgeon  do  not  act  with  great  pruiiiptitude  and  skill,  the 
death  of  the  patient  too. 

On  reviewing  this  sad  list  of  diseases,  it  will  be  seen,  how  they  all  de- 
pend by  a  backward  chain  of  influence,  on  the  stricture  ;  and  thus  that 
the  first  step  either  for  their  prevention  or  cure,  is  the  cure  of  the 
stricture. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  well  said,  that  there  is  no  class  of  diseases 
80  impurtant  and  so  dangerous,  for  which  so  much  can  often  be  done,  a« 
for  the  urinary  diseases.    But  in  order  to  do  this,  they  must  be  treated 
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in  time;  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  general  law  in  strictures 
hat.  the  earlier  they  are  treated,  the  more  easily  they  are  cured.    It  is, 
then,  of  immense  importance  that  the  public,  who  alone  can  observe  and 
•  discover  for  themselves  their  early  symptoms,  should  be  well  acquainted 
with  these. 

In  few  diseases  is  minute  attention  on  the  part  of  the  patienti  more 
:  necessary,  than  in  stricture  ;  as  it  is  a  disease,  which  almost  always 
■  remains  undetected,  till  it  has  gone  a  considerable  length.    Many-  nay, 
.  we  may  say,  the  great  majority  of  patients,  live  for  years  without  know- 
ing, that  they  have  a  stricture ;  and  during  that  time  they  may  suflfer 
from .  hypochondria  or  increasing  debility,  of  which  neither  tliey,  nor 
:  their  physicians  know  the  cause.    For,  from  the  pernicious  feelings  of 
.  delicacy  prevailing  on  sexual  subjects,  physicians  generally  neglect  to 
inquire  into  the  history,  past  and  present,  of  the  geuital  organs  in  each 
patient,  who  presents  himself  with  chronic  or  obscure  disease  ;  and  thus 
do  sexual  diseases  constantly  escape  detection,  though  they  may  be  at 
:  the  root  of  ail  the  symptoms.    It  is  a  general  rule  now  in  scienti&c  medi- 
:  cine,  introduced  especially  by  the  admirable  French  physicians,  M.  M. 
I  Louis,  Andral,  and  others,  in  questioning  patients,  to  inquire  minutely 
.  into  the  past  and  present  state  of  all  the  important  organs  in  the  body, 
of  which  the  genital  ones,    both  in  man  and  woman,  are  among 
i  she  most  Titally  influential ;  and  this  rule  should  always  be  followed, 
especially  when  a  case  is  in  the  least  obscure  or  complicated,  as  most 
:  chronic  diseases  are.    Among  young  people  in  particular,  in  whom  the 
:  genital  organs,  and  the  passions  connected  with  them,  may  be  said  to 
:  be  the  keystones  «f  the  being,  an  inquiry  into  the  sexual  history  of  all, 
I  men  and  women  alike,  should  never  be  omittsd.     From  cms  morbid 
,  delicacy,  which  cannot  but  be  veiwed  as  culpable,  both  in  patient  and 
]  physician,  thousands  of  diseases  pass  undetected  and  uncured. 

The  hidden  existence  of  a  stricture  may  at  length  be  discovered, 
whether  from  the  gradually  increasing  difficulty  of  making  water,  ac- 
I  cording  to  the  natural  tendency  of  strictures  to  become  narrower;  from  - 
1  the  vigilance  of  the  patient  or  physician,  or  other  cause.  Thus  the  early 
I  symptoms  of  this  disease,  as  well  as  of  all  others,  should  especially  be 
:  studied  by  the  public,  as  it  is  themselves,  and  not  the  physicians,  who 
1  generally  have  opportunities  of  knowing  tuese. 

And  first,  in  whom  may  stricture  be  expected  to  exist?     He  who  has 
:  had  frequent  gonorrhaeas,  or  in  whom  that  disease,  the  great  cause  ot 
1  stricture,  has  lasted  for  a  long  time,  should  be  particularly  on  his  guard 
against  stricture.    If  the  gleet  still  continue,  and  have  lasted  long,  a 
bougie  should  oe  passed,  to  see  whether  a  stricture  be  not  keeping  it  up. 
If  the  gleet  have  ceased,  the  individual  should  be  ready  to  notice  any 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  stream  of  urine,  which  is  the  chief  sign  of 
'  stricture.    Other  signs  are,  if,  after  making  water,  the  last  drops  cannoi 
be  discharged,  but  are  retained  behind  the  stricture,  and  dribble  away 
afterwards :  also  in  seminal  discharges,  the  feeling  that  the  semen  is  not 
freely  ejaculated  from  the  orifice,  but  slowly  wells  out  after  the  orgasm 
i  is  over,  having  been  retained  behind  the  stricture;  also  the  slow  escape  of 
the  urine,  which  cannot  be  oropelled  far   but  drops  to  the  ground  near 
the  orifice  of  the  peals 
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If  from  these  symptoms,  one,  who  has  had  gonorrhoea  be  led  «ncn^, 
he  has  structure,  the  sooner  he  has  it  investigfted  and  tr;ated  the  S 
tor  a  stricture  cannot  exist  long  without  clusing  e.il  effects  in  the  ex' 
ceodingly  important  parts  behind  it.  ^ 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  men  iinairinative  or  ovpr-anTimi<:  in  fi,„-  t 
citude  about  their  health,  by  dwell.ng  on  these  matters     th.  Si' 

of  that  w  nch  may  preserve  their  health  and  their  life,  and  w^ImUs  Z 
only  expedient  for  them,  but  their  solemn  duty,  to  become  acauain^ 
«rith  ;-anobject>on  which  could  be  made  exactly  with  the  same^forcelj 
our  learning  any  new  truths,  aod  escaping  from  any  old  ignorrnce  wha 
ever  ;  but  1  w.sh,  as  far  as  1  may,  and  as%he  generous  co-operatbn If 
my  readers  can  eliect,  to  prevent  these  most  miserable  dTsa^Lrs  which 
the  apachy  and  ignorance  of  us  all  have  hitherto  allowed  to  be  so  v  y 
common.  What  generous  heart  does  not  exclaim,  on  wVtue'sL  tl  c 
quivering  hp,  the  anguished  brow,  and  the  feelings  full  of  b  t"eri  e  f  de 
gradation,  and  despair,  of  the  unfortunate  victim!  of  the  e  and  oth  dt" 
eases.  "  On  me,  on  me  be  the  guilt;  it  was  my  heartless  prejudices  my 
.gnorance,  iny  apathy,  which  stood  iu  the  wa/  of  the  prevention  of  all 
lus  woe  1     VV^hat  have  I  done,  what  can  I  do,  to  atone  for  this  neg  ec 

hS  Si^^:^::  r  — - 

I  now  come  to  the  treatment  of  permanent  stricture.  This  consists  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  in  the  dilatation  of  the  stricture,  by  moans'  of 
oou^ies  or  narrow  rods,  made  of  various  materials— as  metal,  wax  or 
ela.stic  substances,  and  of  a  series  of  sizes  ;  and  in  most  cases  this  treat- 
ment IS  successful.  Strictures  caused  by  gonorrhoea,  depend  for  the  most 
part  on  lymph  being  effused  by  the  violent  inflammation,  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  not  be  ng  afterwards  absorbed.  This  lymph  has 
a  tendency  constantly  to  increase  in  hardness,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
contract;  which  explains  the  gradual  narrowing  that  takes  place  iu  most 
cases  ol  stricture.  This  shows  us  the  great  importance  of  havln.^ stric- 
ture dilated  early,  uefore  tlie  lymph  has  become  too  hard.  " 

The  mode  in  which  dilatation  is  effected,  is  the  following.  A  bougie 
of  moderate  size  is  first  intn  duced,  and  if  this  cannot  pass  into  the  blad- 
der, a  smaller  one  is  tried,  and  so  on  till  one  be  found  which  can  enter 
the  stricture;  and  this  at  times,  in  very  narrow  strictures,  can  be  effected 
only  by  a  piece  of  catgut,  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  When  this  has 
entered  the  stricture,  which  grasps  it  tightly,  it  is  left  there,  according  to 
Ricord's  practice,  until  it  can  be  moved  easily  through  the  stricture; 
which,  in  most  curable  cases,  soon  takes  place.  It  is  tben  removed,  and 
any  irritability  of  the  can  il,  which  may  havo  been  excited  by  the  presenile 
of  the  instrument,  is  allowed  to  subside;  and  on  the  following  day  the 
same  instrument  is  introduced,  and  if  it  enter  readily,  it  is  withdrawn, 
and  another  of  a  little  larger  size  substituted.  This  is  allowed  to  remain' 
like  the  former,  till  it  move  readily ;  and  thus  the  treatment  advance* 
daily  till  the  widest  dilatation  is  obtained,  which  is  possible  or  necessary. 
Iu  this  manner  a  cure  may  be  effected  in  most  cases,  in  a  space  of  time 
varying  from  throe  to  six  weeks  or  so,  according  to  the  size  and  hardops; 
of  the  stricture 
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Strictures  have  a  great  teudency  to  return  after  being  cured,  and  to 
Tevent  this,  the  patient  should,  aftw  his  cure,  pass  an  instrument  ol 
requisite  size  every  fourth  day  for  the  first  fortnight,  and  once  a  week  for 
some  time  after.  As  this  tendency  to  return  often  continues  indefinitely, 
he  will  probably  be  obliged  to  pass  one  once  a  month,  or  at  other  intervals 
according  as  he  finds  it  necessary,  during  the  rest  of  his  life;  and  to 
this  end  he  should  learn  to  pass  them  himself,  which,  with  a  little  care,  is 
a  very  simple  operation  in  an  open  canal.  In  the  course  of  the  treat- 
ment, the  urethra,  which  may  at  first  have  been  very  irritable,  becomes 
generally  quite  habituated  to  the  instruments,  so  that  they  cause  little 
dneasiness. 

The  mode  in  \»<hich  dil  .tation  acts,  is  not  by  mechaninally  widening  the 
sTicture,  so  much  as  by  causing  the  absorption  of  the  effused  lymph  under 
the  pressure  ;  according  to  the  same  law,  by  which  we  have  seen  above, 
that  compression  rapidly  reduces  tho  size  of  the  enlarged  testicle. 

Besides  the  above  method  of  slow  dilatation,  there  is  another,  praised 
very  highly  by  M.  Lallemaud,  namely,  rapid  dilatation;  which,  however, 
.\£.  Ricord  and  most  surgeons  disapprove  of,  as  relapses  are  so  common 
after  it.  It  consists  in  introducing  first  the  largest  bougie  the  stricture 
will  admit,  leaving  this  until  it  becomes  readily  moveable,  then  withdraw- 
ing it,  and  replacing  it  at  once  by  another  of  a  larger  size,  and  so  on  iu 
succession,  till  the  largest  sized  bougie  can  be  introduced.  By  this  treat- 
ment, a  cure  can  often  be  eifected  iu  less  than  forty-eight  hours.  Pro- 
bably in  many  cases,  where  there  is  not  too  much  irritability  of  the  canal , 
to  bear  the  protracted  presence  of  the  instruments,  and  also  where  the 
intelligent  co-operation  of  the  patient  aids  in  preventing  the  closure  of 
the  stricture  again,  the  rapid  method  would  be  a  great  advantage,  but  of 
this  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  experience. 

DMatation  is  by  no  means  applicable  or  successful  in  all  strictures,  and 
therefore  in  each  the  nature  of  the  constriction  must  first  be  determined. 
Stricture  depend'ng  on  indurated  chancre  in  the  urethra  (which  will  be 
described  hereafter),  is  generally  not  far  from  the  orifice,  may  be  felt  hard 
and  gristly  exteriorly,  and  is  in  general  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  se- 
condary syphilis  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  This  stricture  would  only  he 
exasperated  by  dilatation,  but  will  usually  yield  with  readiness  to  the 
general  constitutional  remedies  br  secondary  syphilis.  Stricture,  result- 
.  ing  from  the  cicatrix  of  a  won  i,  as  from  a  fall  or  blow  on  the  perineum, 
where  the  urethra  has  been  n  ptured,  will  not  yield  to  dilatation,  how- 
ever long  continued  ;  as  the  cicatrix,  being  organized,  is  not  absorbed 
under  pressure,  and  constantly  returns  to  the  same  state,  nay, — contracts 
still  closer.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  in  these  most  intractable  and  me- 
lancholy cases,  is  incision,  which  is  accomplished  by  introducing  a  knife, 
concealed  in  a  hollow  catheter  (a  bent  tube,  like  the  bougie,  only  with  an 
opening  at  its  end),  down  to  the  stricture,  and  then  pushing  it  out,  and 
so  dividing  the  obstruction.  After  that,  a  large  catheter  is  iniroduced, 
and  left  for  some  days  in  the  bladder,  to  prevent  the  cicatrix  uniting 
again.  In  this  way  many  such  cases  are  cured  ;  but  others,  of  a  worse 
natare,  give  rise  to  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  fatal  operations  in  sur- 
l^ery.  It  is  chiefly  in  strictures  produced  by  gonorrhoaa,  tuat  dilatation 
i»  sucre^sful,  in  which  the  obstruction  consists  of  effused,  and  as  yet 
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nnorgan.zed  lymph     These  are  gene: ally  far  down  ia  the  canal,  and 
ghtly  grasp  the  inslru.nent.    If  t.'^ey  have  been  too  long  neglected 
beir  lymph  becomes  organized,  and  so  hard  that  they  ma|  bc^almS 
ho  Pnn fn     f     f  cicatrix;  and  the  surgeon  must  offen  be  con.ent'i 
metei  ^^""^  ^  of        or  three  lines  in  dia" 

Stricture  is  also  sometimes  caused  by  Tegetations,  which  are  eene. 
rally  situated  near  the  orifice,  and  bleed  very  easily,  when  a  bougie 
IS  passed  These  are  not  easy  to  remove,  and  are 'very  apt  to  grow 
again.  A  softened  putfy  state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  after  a  lone 
gonorrhoea  may  aiso  cause  stricture,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
easily  curable  form;  to  wit,  by  injections,  or  slight  cauterization  with 
the  nitrate  of  silver.  In  speaking  of  injections, It  may  be  remarked 
mu  It  IS  a  common  belief,  that  they  are  a  great  cause  of  stricture,  buf 
the  best  authorities  on  the  subject,  as  Ricord  and  Sir  B.  Brodie,  denv 
that  they  are  so,  if  used  judiciously,  i.  e.  not  during  the  acute  starve  of 
gonorrhoea,  nor  of  improper  strength.  " 

With  regard  to  the  prevention  of  stricture,  and  with  it  the  host  of 
serious  evils  it  gives  rise  to,  we  must  in  the  first  place  use  every  means 
social  and  individual,  to  prevent  its  great  cause,  gonorrhoea.  If  this 
disease,  however,  should  be  incui-red,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
sooner  it  is  cured,  the  less  risk  will  there  be  of  stricture  Thus  if 
the  gonorrhoea  be  stopped  at  its  outset  by  the  abortive  treatment 
neither  stricture  nor  any  other  evil  will  ever  occur.  If  the  gonorrhoea 
have,  by  neglect  or  misfortune,  degenerated  into  a  lingering°gleet,  and 
so  stricture  been  produced,  its  early  detection,  and  prompt  treatment, 
will  in  general  readily  remove  it. 

Besides  these  permanent  forms  of  stricture,  where  there  is  a  lastino 
change  of  structure  in  the  canal,  there  are  two  other  varieties  of  a  less 
serious  nature— viz.  the  inflammatory,  and  the  spasmodic.  Inflamma- 
tory stricture  is  a  temporary  obstruction  of  the  canal,  with  fre- 
quently complete  retention  of  urine,  from  the  swelling  caused  by 
inflammation.  This  form  may  occur  in  the  acute  stage  of  gonorrhoea, 
or  after  cauterization  of  a  part  of  the  canal.  For  this  affection,  which 
is  generally  easily  remediable,  soothing  measures  should  be  used  first, 
viz.,  a  Dover's  powder,  and  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum  in  a 
clyster  ;  and  if  tihese  measures  are  not  sufficient,  a  small  elastic  catheter 
should  be  passed,  to  draw  off  the  urine  and  then  the  soothiiin-  measures 
continued.  ° 

By  the  spasmodic  stricture  is  meant  one  which  depends  merely  on 
temporary  spasm  of  the  muscles,  surrounding  the  urethra;  which  in 
irritable  constitutions,  if  stimulated  by  an  acrid  state  of  the  urine, 
sometimes  contract  spasmodically  and  so  prevent  the  emptying  of  the 
bladder.  The  sign  that  a  stricture  is  spasmodic,  is  its  occurring  sud- 
denly in  a  jierson,  who  has  till  then  been  able  freely  to  pass  water. 
These  spasms  are  generally  brought  on  by  drinking  freely  of  spirits, 
or  wine,  wlii.h  make  the  urine  very  pungent  and  irritating ;  so  that 
when  it  attempts  to  flow  along  the  canal,  the  muscles  contract  sp*w)- 
aiodicaJ  y  oa  It,  and  obstruct  its  passnge.    Thus  a  person  durinR,  oj 
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after  a  rlebauch,  may  suddenly  find  himself  quite  unable  '.o  urinate, 
and  after  trying  several  times,  if  he  be  not  relieved,  his  vain  etlorts  to 
strain  out  a  few  drops  will  become  most  agonising  ■  his  face  flushed, 
and  covered  by  sweat,  and  his  whole  frame  quivering  with  the  fruit- 
less efforts.  But  thj  case  should  never  be  allowed  to  proceed  so  far, 
for  here,  as  well  as  in  other  diseases,  the  sooner  relief  is  obtained,  the 
less  injury  is  done  to  the  parts.  Luckily,  relief  for  the  time  ia 
generally  easily  rendered.  The  patient  sliould  be  put  to  bed,  warmth 
applied,  a  i)over'3  powder  given  to  favour  sweating  and  relaxation  oi 
the  fibres  ;  and  this  after  a  few  hours  should  be  followed  by  a  dose  of 
opening  medicine,  when  he  will  generally  bo  able  to  pass  water  in  a 
full  stream.  Opium,  whether  given  by  the  mouth  or  in  injection,  is 
the  most  powerful  of  all  means  of  relaxing  spasm  (except  the  very 
recently  introduced  chloroform),  and  in  this  ease  of  spasmoiiic  strict  ■ 
ore,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  used  in  injection,  is  a  mosi 
excellent  remedy,  superior  in  efficacy  to  the  warm  bath,  which  is  also  a 
Valuable  anti-spasmuuic.  In  cases  which  have  been  allowed  to  run 
on,  till  the  patients  straining  and  sufferings  are  very  urgent,  orvyhere 
the  above  means  do  not  overcome  the  spasm,  the  smallest  sized  clafjtic 
catheter  should  be  passed. 

But  though  relief  may  generally  be  given  in  spasmodic  stricture,  it 
has  a  great  tendency  to  return  according  to  the  universal  law  of  habit, 
especially  in  irritable  constitutions,  and  where  drinking  is  persisted 
in ;  and  thus  in  different  cases,  it  occurs  from  once  in  the  fortnight,  to 
perhaps  once  in  the  year.  Now  it  is  a  known  natural  law,  that 
functional  diseases — of  which  this  is  one,  have  in  process  of  time,  a 
great  tendency  to  become  organic  and  permanent,  and  thus  may  a 
spasmodic  stricture  at  last  become  a  permanent  one.  Therefore  he, 
who  is  subject  to  it,  should  be  doubly  careful  to  avoid  all  its  causes. 
These  include  every  thing  which  weakens,  and  so  renders  irritable  the 
nervous  system,  such  as  late  hours,  too  hard  study,  &c.  ;  and  above 
all,  what  in  all  cases  of  stricture  becomes  of  the  very  highest  impor- 
tance, he  should  forswear  the  use  ot  fermented  liquors.  There  is 
perhaps  no  disease,  in  which  spirituous  liquors  are  so  uniformly  in- 
jurious, as  in  strictures  of  every  kind.  He  should  also  exercise  the 
genital  organs  in  duly  regulated  sexual  intercourse,  for  nothing  gives 
lone  and  strength  to  muscles,  and  deprives  them  of  morbid  irritability, 
more  than  a  proper  amount  of  exercise.  Also  sponging  the  genitals 
with  cold  water,  morning  and  evening,  is  one  of  the  best  tonics  for 
this,  as  well  as  every  other  case,  where  they  are  effected  by  irritability 
or  weakness. 

iil>asmodic  strictures  are  very  important,  not  only  in  themselves, 
but  because  they  constantly  complicate  and  aggravate  permanent 
stricture.  When  a  man  has  a  permanent  stricture,  he  mav  get  on 
Well  enough,  as  long  as  he  avoids  drinking  or  other  causes  ol  spasm, 
but  as  soon  as  he  indulges,  he  is  liable  to  have  the  stricture  completely 
Closed  by  spasm,  which  requires  the  use  of  a  catheter  for  its  relief; 
and  this  may  sometimes  be  a  very  difficult  matter,  if  f.lie  permanent 
ntnrtnrp  }w  narrow.    How  co-ist.intly  are  these,  'and  all  other  evils, 
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nocv  tnouT  hospital  and  dispensary  practice,  among  tlie  ignorant,  negli- 
gent, and  neglected  poor  I 

_  It  is  not  science  that  at  the  present  day  is  most  required  in  medi- 
cine;  there  is  scieiiiilic  knowleiige  enough,  accumulated  by  the  effort? 
of  ages,  to  build  a  new  world  for  man,  such  as  has  scarcely  yet  been 
conceived,  were  it  only  vitalised  by  the  earnest  love  and  reverence  of 
us  all.  It  is  not  the  head  so  much  as  the  heart,  which  is  most  needed; 
and  were  there  more  physicians,  who  partook  of  the  noble  enthusiasm 
for  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  universal  diffusiou  of  natural  know- 
ledge, which  animated  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  and  others,  our  country 
and  mankind  in  general  would  not  long  continue  in  iheir  present  state 
of  physical  misery  and  degradation,  which  in  so  many  respects  every 
one  must  see  and  lament.  With  our  national  strict  allegiance  to  law 
and  duty,  and  power  of  self-denial,  did  we  but  know  our  true  laws 
and  duties,  there  is  no  people  which  might  be  expected  more  earnestly 
to  study  and  reverence  them.  But  enthusiasm,  or  any  ardent  appeal 
to  the  feelings  of  society  upon  medical  subjects,  has  generally  been 
coldly  regarded,  if  not  sneered  at,  by  the  profession,  in  the  few  instan- 
ces in  which  it  has  been  attempted.  Medical  men  seem  generally  to 
suppose,  that  their  peculiar  province  lies  merely  in  the  plain,  matter- 
of-fact,  physical  treatment  of  disease ;  and  leave  the  sympathetic 
appeals  and  wordy  lamentations  over  human  ills  to  poets,  "clergymen, 
and  others,  whose  ignorance  of  real  disease  betrays  them  into  the  most 
raise  and  exaggerated  views  ;  and  who  must  keenly  feel  how  utterly 
rain  and  useless  is  all  their  sympathy  to  alleviate  or  to  cure  a  bodily 
disease.  But  tuough  enthusiasm  and  sympathy  are  often  of  little 
comparative  importance  in  the  management  of  disease,  yet,  without 
them,  no  great  impression  can  ever  be  made  on  mankind ;  and  in 
respect  of  the  prevention  of  dLsease  more  especially,  the  arm  of  the 
physician  is  paralysed  without  them. 

Obstruction  to  the  passage  of  urine  may  be  caused  by  another  most 
serious  disease,  besides  stricture,  viz.,  by  chronic  enlargement  of  tho 
prostate  gland;  which,  as  was  previously  mentioned,  surrounds  the 
urethra  at  its  deepest  part,  where  it  leaves  the  bladder.  This  is  a  dis 
ease  of  elderly  life,  very  rarely  occurring  during  ycmth,  or  middle  age, 
at  which  time  on  the  contrary,  stricture  is  most  common.  The  most 
common  cause  of  it,  as  of  most  diseases  of  the  urinary  passages  in 
man,  is  gonorrhoea ;  which  when  it  makes  its  way  far  down  in  the 
canal,  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  gives  rise  to  irrita- 
tion and  unhealthy  states  in  the  prostate  gland,  which  later  in  life 
favour  the  developement  of  the  disease  in  question.  Other  causes  often 
assist,  or  of  themselves  occasion  it,  such  as  excessive  venereal  indul- 
gences, hard  drinking,  which  is  so  especially  hurtful  in  all  urinary 
diseases,  from  the  kidneys  and  their  appendages  being  the  vehicles 
by  which  the  stimulating  liquids  are  carried  out  of  the  system  ;  also  a 
sedentary  life,  which  favors  the  morbid  growth  of  different  parts,  by 
preventing  the  balanced  circulation  of  the  blood  attendant  upon  exer- 
cise. 

Enlargement  of  the  prostate,  so  as  often  to  cause  some  slight  iccon- 
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fy-.ieucfi,  Likes  place  iiiiluraliy  in  almost  every  niuii,  a.oiig  with  other 
ulianges,  which  mark  the  approach  of  old  age,  such  as  the  hair  becoming 
grey,  earthy  deposits  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  &c. ;  so  that,  when  it 
loes  not  exceed  this  limited  degree,  it  may  be  c.illod  natural  anc 
bealthy.  But  in  many  cases  the  enlargement  proceeds  beyond  these 
bounds,  and  the  prostate  may  attain  a  size  twice  or  thrice— nay,  even 
ten,  or  fifteen  times  its  natural  one ;  an  enlargement  which  finds  a 
parallel  only  in  the  goitres,  caused  by  the  monstrous  growth  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  surrounding  the  throat. 

From  the  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  the  bladder  becomes  some- 
what irritable,  and  the  urine  flows  slowly  ;  but  these  first  symptoms 
generally  attract  little  attention,  till  from  some  accidental  cause,  as 
wet  feet,  hard  drinking,  or  venereal  indulgences,  the  swelling  sud- 
denly incre^")ep,  and  causes  complete  retention  of  urine.  But  the  dis- 
ease frequently,  from  not  being  understood  or  attended  to  by  the 
pafent,  procee<1s  much  more  insidiously,  just  like  stricture.  The 
urine  is  gradually  expelled  more  and  more  frequently  and  slowly,  the 
patient  uot  haviug  the  power  entirely  to  empty  his  bladder  at  once. 
The  consequence  is,  that  some  of  the  urine,  being  constantly  left  in 
the  bladder,  undergoes  the  same  putrefying  changes,  that  were  men- 
tioned in  speaking  of  strictui-e.  This  causes  disease  of  the  coats  of  the 
bladder,  and  perhaps  the  formation  of  stone  ;  diseases,  especially  under 
such  circumstances,  of  a  most  lamentable  and  often  hopeless  nature. 
TJltimately  the  kidneys  also  may  become  diseased,  and  lead  to  a  neces- 
sarily fatal  termination.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  how  very 
serious  are  the  effects  of  this  disease  in  many  cases,  and  it  generally 
shatters  and  prostrates  the  moral  character  of  a  patient  as  much  as 
the  physical. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment,  its  early  application  is  of  paramount 
importance.  If  the  enlargement  be  not  detected,  till  disease  of  the 
coats  of  the  bladder  have  been  produced,  the  treatment  will  be  ren- 
dered much  more  difHcult.  The  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
treatment,  is  not  to  try  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  prostate,  which  is 
for  the  most  part,  beyond  the  power  of  medicine ;  but  to  prevent  the 
«vil  effects,  which  must  result  from  an  obstuction  to  the  free  passage 
of  urine.  Therefore  the  treatment  here,  as  in  so  many  diseases,  is  not 
curative,  but  palliative,  or  preventive.  However,  if  treatment  be 
adopted  early,  and  strenuously  persevered  in,  the  patient  may  live  to 
aa  old  age  with  scarcely  any  inconvenience  from  the  eulargement. 

The  grand  essential  in  the  treatment,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Sir 
Everard  Homa^  is  the  constant  use  of  the  catheter.  By  this  instrument, 
supplying  the  want  of  the  natural  powers,  the  bladder  should  be  com- 
pletely emptied  of  urine  twice  a  day,  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered  that 
the  patient  has  noi  the  power  of  voluntarily  emptying  it  completely. 
By  this  simple  means,  if  unremittingly  persevered  in,  all  the  ill  effects 
which  would  inevitably  fol](jw  from  the  retention  of  the  urine,  are  in 
many  cases  entirely  obviate.!  ;  and  the  man,  who,  if  untreated,  would 
nave  sunk  to  the  grave,  amid  the  most  wretched  sufferings,  may  carry 
bis  grey  hairs  thither  in  peace  after  many  years  of  a  grateful  life. 
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But  besides  this  chronic  enlargement,  the  nrosiate  i«  Kni„-o/.t  y 
meaas  infrequently  to  acute  affections,  whi^h''^ genLn'SsS 
gonorrh«;a;  and  it  is  these,  which  lay  the  foundation  of  itTmore 
serious  diseases  in  elderly  life.    The  prostate  or  the  mucous  memS 
covering  it,  becomes  sometimes  inflamed,  either  from  the  gradua  ex- 
tension  of  the  gonorrhasal  inflammation  down  to  that  pa  t  of  the 
canal  or,  still  more  frequently,  from  the  use  of  violent  ren  edies  ' 
arrest  the  discharge.    It  is  dangerous  to  use  too  powerful  mean  o 
Btoi.  the  discharge  while  at  its  height;  for  such  are  very  liable  o 
t  .row  the  inflammation  backwards  upon  the  more  important  oJm^ 
mch  as  the  prostate,  testicle,  bladder,  &c.    The  symptoms  of  infl^ara-' 
mation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  covering  the  surface  of  the  prostate 
are,  an  uneasiness  at  the  end  of  the  glans,  and  an  uigent  desVe  to 
pass  water.    The  urine  gives  little  pain  in  passing  along  the  canal 
but  great  pain  is  felt  in  forcing  out  the  last  drops,  along  with  thft 
sensation,  as  if  a  foreign. body  were  being  expelled  from  the  bladder 
Ihere  IS  a  very  frequent  desire  to  make  water,  and  the  moment  the 
mmd  thinks  of  doing  so,  the  impulse  becomes  irresistible.  These 
symptoms  depend  on  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  and  prostate,  an.^  are  soon  relieved  by  restoring 
the  gonorrhceal  discharge,  whose  injadicious  arrest  is  generally  the 
cause  of  them.  j  ^ 

But  the  substance  of  the  prostate  is  not  unfrequently  inflamed  anrt 
this  IS  more  serious.  The  great  irritability  and  incontinence  of  urmc, 
which  are  symptomatic  of  inflammation  of  the  raucous  membrane  may 
have  greatly  subsided,  but  the  urine  is  now  expelled  with  some  diffi- 
culty and  without  force.  There  is  also  deep-seated  throbbing  pain  in 
the  perineum,  increased  on  pressure.  The  orifice  of  the  urethra  is  red, 
and  the  end  of  the  glans  has  a  dark  reddish  blush.  On  examiuincr  the 
prostate  by  the  finger,  passed  into  the  bowel,  it  is  found  a  little  swol- 
len, and  there  is  pain  on  firm  pressure.  The  discharge  becomes  thin 
and  gleety,  and  not  so  purulent  as  before,  and  there  are  sometimes  a 
few  drops  ot  blood  in  straining  at  stool.  These  are  the  svmptoms  oi 
subacute  inflammation  of  the  prostate  in  gonorrhoea,  as  it  generallv 
occurs. 

In  the  more  acute  and  violent  inflammation  of  the  prostate  these 
symptoms  are  all  asffravated.  There  is  often  complete  retention  of 
urine  from  ttie  swcifmg  oi  tne  giana.  rne  pain  in  the  perineum  it 
IncreaoeJ,  and  shoots  round  to  the  loins,  thighs,  &c.  The  discharge 
quite  stops,  and  the  redness  of  the  orifice  increases.  Examinee 
through  the  bowel,  the  gland  is  hot  and  very  painful  to  the  touch  ;  anc 
the  patient  ha?  constantly  the  feeling,  as  if  there  were  a  foreign  heavj 
body  in  the.  bowel.  Acute  prostatitis  often  euds  in  abscess.  As  long 
as  a  gleet  coutinixes,  inflammation  of  the  prostate  is  liable  to 
brought  on  by  cold  or  damp,  or  excesses  in  drinking. 

Inflammation  of  the  prostate  often  becomes  chronic,  the  symptom* 
growing  less  intense,  and  assuming  a  slow  wearing  character,  more 
prostrating  to  the  bodily  and  mental  powers.  In  cbroaic  inflamma- 
tion the  Dain  in  the  uvethra  and  t>ie  weight  in  the  bowel  continue 
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though  duller  and  more  obscure.  There  is  great  irritation  of  the  anas, 
accompanied  often  by  piles.  The  discharge  is  slight,  sometimes  a  mere 
colourless  gleet,  but  now  and  then  purulent.  This  often  leads  to  perma- 
nent enlargement,  and  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  this  dangerouf 
malady  under  the  age  of  forty. 

These  aflFections  of  the  prostate  are  a  serious  class  of  diseases  The 
prostate  is  a  very  important  gland,  not  so  much  perhaps  on  account  of 
its  own  functions,  as  from  its  position.  It  surrounds  the  neck  of  th: 
bladder,  and  therefore  its  diseases  often  most  dangerously  interfere  with 
the  discharge  of  the  urine.  Through  it  also  the  seminal  ducts  past  and 
therefore  its  inflammation  is  very  apt  to  cause  seminal  disease.  More- 
over the  affections  of  the  prostate  have  a  dreadfully  depressing  effect  on 
the  spirits,  and  on  the  bodily  sensations.  This-is  probably  owing  to  the 
intimate  connection  of  the  prostate  with  the  seminal  ducts,  and  with  the 
sexual  powers ;  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  overwhelming 
feelings  of  obscure  and  undefinable  misery,  which  oppress  the  sufferer 
from  these  diseases.  He  feels  as  if  bent  down  by  a  weight  of  lead  ;  and 
there  are.perhaps  no  diseases,  which  more  thoroughly  unman  a  patient, 
than  these.  They  moreover  frequently  lay  the  foundation  of  incurable 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  later  in  life  ;  which,  especially  if  it  be  neg- 
lected, is  one  of  the  most  miserable  of  all  diseases,  and  utterly  breaks 
down  a  man,  physically  and  morally.  The  only  way  adequately  to  pre- 
vent this  miserable  class  of  diseases  is  to  prevent  gonorrhoBa. 

There  is  another,  and  a  common  affection  of  tiiu  prostate,  not  of  so 
serious  a  nature,  but  which  causes  a  great  deal  of  misery.    It  is  called 
irritable  prostate.    In  this  there  are  obscure  sensations  about  the  region 
of  the  gland,  viz.,  uneasiness  in  the  perineum,  weight  in  the  bowel, 
rather  frequent  desire  to  pass  water,  and  a  slight  gleet,  just  enough  to 
moisten  the  linen.    The  orifice  of  the  canal  has  a  peculiar  appearance ; 
1  it  is  rather  more  patent  and  redder  than  natural.    If  the  patient  drink, 
:  or  indulge  much  in  sexual  intercourse,  the  discharge  may  become  puru- 
I  lent,  and  is  often  mistaken  for  a  fresh  gonorrhcea.    On  going  to  stool 
I  there  are  often  a  few  drops  of  a  fluid,  like  a  thin  mixture  of  milk  and 
water,  pressed  out  of  the  urinary  canal,  by  the  passage  of  the  faeces, 
!  before  the  stream  of  urine  comes.    This  is  the  prostatic  fluid.    The  urine 
1  moreover,  in  this  and  other  prostatic  affections,  is  often  turbid  with  a 
'  white  cloud,  caused  by  the  secretion  of  alkaline  phosphatic  salts.  These 

■  symptoms  depend  on  irritation  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra, 
and  of  the  ducts  and  follicles  of  the  prostate.    It  is  often,  like  the  other 

:  prostatic  affections,  very  obstinate,  and  depresses  the  mind  of  the  patient 
.  greatly.  It  is  frequently  accompanied  by  spermatorrhoea  with  all  its 
;  prostrating  effects. 

Mr.  Adams  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  the  prostate,  gives  directions 

■  for  the  treatment  of  these  various  diseases.  He  has  found  the  Chia  tur- 
.  peutine,  given  in  five  grain  doses  thrice  a-day,  a  very  valuable  means  of 
;  checking  the  gleety  discharge,  which  proceeds  from  the  surface  and  folli- 
e  cles  of  the  prostate. 

There  is  yet  another  and  most  lamentable  consequence,  which  is  liable 
»  »7  follow  gonorrhoea.    This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  or  ophthsM- 
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mia,  caused  by  fos  a-ciJer  tal  contact  of  acy  of  the  gonorrhcEal  discliarw 
with  tlie  eyeball.  If  the  slightest  particle  of  this  matter  be  conveyed  by 
the  fingers  or  other  substances  soiled  by  it,  to  the  eye,  the  most  frightful 
form  ot  inflammation  of  that  organ  will  speedily  be  set  up.  Gonorrhceal 
ophthalmia  is  perhaps  the  most  violent  of  all,  and  the  usual  methods 
applied  in  other  diseases  of  the  eye,  generally  prove  here  of  little  avail 
The  inflammation  may  run  so  high,  that  the  eye  bursts  and  sight  is 
irrecoverably  lost  in  tweuty-four  hours.  Generally  one  eye  only  ii 
affected  ;  but  great  care  must  be  taken,  especially  in  (he  night,  that  none 
of  the  yellow  matter  from  it  enters  the  other,  or  both  may  be  lost.  It 
is  an  affection  much  more  common  in  men  than  women,  chiefly  because 
the  male  organ,  being  necessarily  so  much  more  handled  by  the  patient, 
mak(s&  Contagion  more  apt  to  take  place. 

Ie  th(3  treatment  of  this  disease,  almost  everything  depends  on  its 
adoption  as  early  as  possible,  for  if  the  inflammation  be  once  fuU^ 
developed  in  all  its  fury,  medical  aid  can  do  little  to  save  the  eya 
Therefore  all  who  suffer  from  gonorrhcea,  should  be  especially  careful 
that  none  of  the  discharge  come  in  contact  inadvertently  with  their 
eye,  taking  care  to  dip  their  fingers  in  water  if  they  touch  the  matter, 
and  if  any  symptoms  of  redness,  itching,  or  a  feeling  as  if  of  sand  rolhng 
under  the  lids  (the  usual  symptoms  of  comraeiiciug  ophthalmia)  be  per- 
ceived, they  should  at  once  apply  for  assistance,  as  it  is  only  the  abor- 
tive treatm.ffit,  or  the  attempt  to  nip  the  disease  in  the  bud,  that  can 
here  be  expected  to  save  vi.sion.  The  abortive  treatment  consists  in 
using  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  four  or  five  grains  to  the 
ounce,  so  as  to  change,  if  p  ossible  the  character  of  the  inflammation. 
This  should  be  repeated  at  intervals,  if  the  diseast,  be  checked  by  it :  but 
if  it  have  proceeded  to  the  acute  stage,  other  powerful  remedies  will  be 
necessary,  to  give  the  patient  a  chance.  Thus,  bleeding  from  the  arm, 
leeches  round  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  caustic  solution,  should  be  used; 
and  in  some  few  instances,  if  these  means  be  energetically  employed, 
sight  may  be  saved. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  adults  affected  with  gonorrhoea,  thatitmay 
by  contagion  destroy  vision:  irfm.,';  at  birth  not  uufrequently  lose  both 
eyes,  if  their  mother  happen  at  ihb  time  to  have  a  gonorrhoea.  The  dis- 
charge enters  into  the  child's  eyes,  as  its  head  is  passing  through  the 
vagina,  aud  in  two  or  three  days  after  birth,  inflammation,  with  the  dis- 
charge of  pus,  heat,  and  swelling  set  in  ;  and  in  many  cases  both  eyes  are 
lost  in  spite  of  all  the  eflbrts  of  the  physician.  Many  of  the  unfortunate 
tenants  of  the  blind  asylums,  who  awaken  our  pity  in  the  streets,  have 
lost  their  sight  at  birth  in  this  way. 

Having  now  given  an  outline  of  most  of  the  important  diseases,  which 
may  and  very  often  do,  arise  from  gonorrhoea,  I  come  next  to  the  most 
interesting  question  ;  how  is  this  disease,  the  fountain  of  so  much  misery 
to  be  prevented  ?  Prevented  it  will  never  be,  till  mankind  in  general  b* 
roused  from  their  apathy  about  all  physical  evils,  and  most  ol  all  about 
.he  venereal  complaints,  and  set  themselves  earnestly  to  work,  to  prevent, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  eradicate  them.  This  is  oneot  the  diseases,  whose 
pi-aTention  is  comparatively  easy,  as  we  know  well  its  cause,  which  i' 
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tingle  and  definite.  To  eflfect  its  prevention  therefore,  what  we  want  is 
earnest  endeavour  and  co-operation.  In  our  own  persons  we  should  care- 
fully avoid  spreading  the  disease,  and  in  others  we  should  do  all  we  can 
to  prevent  their  catching  it,  and  to  cure  it  if  eaught.  We  should  seek, 
above  all,  completely  to  do  away  with  prostitution,  which  is  the  grand 
cause  of  the  venereal  diseases.  I  shall  speak  hereafter  of  the  mode  iu 
which  this  great  object  is  to  be  effected. 

Besides  these  social  and  moral  means  for  the  prevention  uf  gonorrhoea, 
there  are  means  which  each  individual  should  use,  who  wishes  iu  the 
oresent  dangerous  state  of  the  sexual  world,  and  as  long  as  prostitution 

:  exists  among  us,  neither  to  receive  nor  to  give  infection.    No  one  should 

;  ever  neglect,  after  a  saspicious  sexual  connection,  (and  all  mercenary 
love  is  to  be  viewed  as  such,)  to  make  water  immediately,  and  also  tc 

I  wash  well  the  genital  organs,  whether  with  pure  water,  or  with  a  chlo- 
rine or  alkaline  wash,  which  is  more  effectual,  but  not  so  easily  to  be 
had.  The  external  washing  will  prevent  any  chance  of  balanitis,  and 
will  render  the  occurrence  of  chancre  much  less  probable.    The  urine 

1  will  cleanse  the  caaal  internally,  and  probably  prevent  a  gonorrho3a, 

:  even  though  the  female  should  be  highly  diseased. 

Even  though  one  has  great  confidence  in  a  woman's  assertion  that  she 
is  not  diseased,  yet  if  she  have  been  exposed  to  infection,  these  pre- 

•  cautions  should  never  be  neglected ;  as  .she  may  communicate  a  disease 

■  from  infectious  matter  having  been  retained  in  her  organs,  though  without 
.  causing  disease  m  ner.    In  fact,  it  should  be  recognised  as  a  settled  rule 

in  all  mercenary  intercourse,  as  long  as  it  lasts  in  the  world,  that  both 
parties  should  wash  carefully  immediately  after  connection  ;  which  sim- 

.  pie  precaution,  so  easy  of  application,  would  of  itself  prevent  the  great 
majority  of  diseases.  It  is  now  very  generally  adopted,  both  by  men  and 
women,  among  those  who  have  experience,  self-regard,  and  prudence  in 

:  these  matters  ;  but  it  is  too  often  neglected,  whether  from  carelessness 
or  inexperience,  or  still  more  from  ignorance  and  intoxication,  especially 

;  among  the  poorer  classes.    Women  of  the  better  description,  both  expect 

:  and  are  glad  to  see  precautions  used,  which  are  a  guarantee  of  their  own 

■  safety,  and  themselves  habitually  employ  them.  Besides  these  means, 
:  the  venereal  act  should  not  be  prolonged,  and  ejaculation  should  take 
j  place,  as  the  semen  helps  to  cleanse  the  canal. 

But  by  far  the  most  certain  preventive  of  gonorrhoea,  and  of  all 
:  other  venereal  diseases,  is  the  condom,  an  artihcial  sheath  for  the  penis, 
made  of  very  delicate  membrane ;  which,  if  well  made,  so  as  not  to  be 
.  torn,  renders  gonorrhoea  impossible.    It  is  ao  thin  as  not  very  greatly  to 
interfere  with  the  venereal  enjoyment ;  and  yet  from  many  causes  it  is 
:  comparatively  seldom  used  in  this  country.    In  the  first  place,  the  shy- 
ness between  the  sexes,  which  is  much  greater  fiere  than  abroad,  prevents 
the  man  from  using,  what  he  may  think  would  show  him  to  be  sus- 
picious, or  might  be  disliked,  or  ihoi-.ght  unnatural,  by  the  woman  ;  who 
probably  for  the  most  part  is  perfectly  apathetic  about  the  matter,  or 

■  would  rather  be  glad  to  see  means  used,  which  would  save  herself  also 
:  from  any  risk.  Moreover,  the  sheath  has  been  proscriliod  by  moralistSf 
I  u  an  unudtaral,  &q<1  therefore  immoral  interference  with  t^e  ngrm^i 
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and  dnai  cause,  of  sexual  intercourse;  and  therefcro  it  is  sometime 
I  °  ^"T'  '^"'^"^'•y'  ^«  "  is  s"'d  only  in  a  C sh3 

.n  K  i^  r  ^  """"f  ^''^--^^'e^  and  in  an  under-hand  way  Sy 
on  Its  first  invention  and  introduction  into  France  as  a  mpan/  nf  Irl 
.anting  venereal  d,s.ases,  we  learn  from  M.  Parent  Duchatel  t  ha't  a' 
body  of  medical  me,,,  who  met  to  deliberate  on  the  subject,  pub h^hed  to 

author"",','..  T':^  d'sapprobat,on  of  the  invei,' ion  and  ■  " 

au  hur,  not  on  account  ot  the  Cacihty  it  might  give  to  .he  secret  in 
t:^li:!i^^'^  unburdened  by'the'fear  of  offspring  u 

mi?  H  ^  !  "  ^  "°  ^^""'"P'  ''^  P'"^^^"'  ^hese  diseases  I  It  giv;s  one 
urn  c^"Dri\  ?t'  Duchatelet,  whose  l.te-time  was  devo^ted,  lik 

that  ot  Dr.  Andiew  Combe,  to  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  whose  sreat 

tTus  oerve'i:f  k'""  ^'^"""^'^^  ^1-"^  l^ave  also  ado^p  e 

this  pel  verted,  and  in  him  too  strangely  illogical,  opinion 

U  IS  a  very  great  pity  that  ideas,  many  of  them  so  sinful,  for  by  no  other 
fn^H  IT  prejudices,  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the 

sacred  cause  of  the  prevention  of  disease,  should  prove  a  barrier  to  the 
.ntroduction,  and  free  liberty  of  using,  according^o  the  necessities  of 
each  case,  a  /aeaus  which  in  the  present  condition  of  society  is  of  so  very 
great  value,  indeed  its  discovery,  if  rightly  viewed,  may  be,  and  I  trust 
one  day,  shaJi  be  considered,  as  a  very  great  benefit  to  society.  As  a 
prevent,ve  0/  renereal  di.sease,  the  sheath  is  most  invaluable;  with  its 
aid.  one  may  pasf  scatheless  through  the  very  midst  of  infection  ;  and  for 
any  one  m  whom  disease  is  particularly  to  be  dreaded,  as  in  a  weakly 

constitution,  or  a  patient  with  spermatorrhoea  or  other  evils,  its  protection 
IS  often  the  ^r^^atost  blessing.  ^ 

But  it  ha-  fared  with  this  instrument,  just  as  with  all  other  efforts  to 
prevent  venereal  disei;.ses ;  all  have  been  alike  discountenanced,  or  at 
best,  viewed  with  apathy,  by  the  mistaken  moralist :  to  whom  these 
hideous  and  desolating  diseases  appear  more  as  a  salutury  warning  to 
men,  the  existence  of  which  he  would  rather  coldly  ascribe  to  providence, 
than  to  his  own  and  other  s  lukewarmness.  Would  that  the  reader  may 
feel,  as  strongly  as  I  do,  the  injustice,  immorality,  and  want  of  human 
sympathy,  contained  in  such  opinions  ! 

When  society  has  become  fully  alive  to  the  desire  to  prevent  venereal 
diseases  as  well  as  all  others,  then  and  not  till  then,  will  the  great  value 
of  the  sheath  be  perceived,  as  a  most  powerful  means  of  such  prevention. 
Meanwhile  it  were  very  desirable  that  it  should  come  into  more  general 
use,  and  that  there  should  be  a  greater  facility  of  obtaining  it;  so  that 
<iach  individual  who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  it,  may  readily  do  so.  All 
Attempts  to  interfere  with  its  sale,  or  with  the  perfect  freedom  of  pro- 
curing It,  must  be  looked  on  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  society,  and 
liable  to  occasion  the  most  deplorable  dibeases. 

Care  should  be  tak,  n  that  the  sheath,  if  used,  should  be  made  of  good 
materials,  not  pervious,  and  that  the  same  one  should  not  be  used  fre- 
quently, as  thus  it  becomes  less  trustworthy.  Along  with  its  use,  the 
other  precautions  of  making  water  and  washing  should  not  be  neglec- 
ted;  and  were  tnese  precautions  generally  made  known  and  adopted 
we  should  have  in  a  short  time  the  number  of  venereal  diseases  wonder 
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fully  reduced,  and  eudless  human  misery,  Late,  crime,  and  bitternesB 
spared. 

Besides  these  precautions  during  and  after  coition,  there  are  some 
other  prophylactics,  which  are  very  useful  for  those  who  expose  them- 
selves much  to  infection,  especially  if  they  do  not  use  the  sheath.  They 
are  more  etBcacious  as  preventives  of  balanitis  and  chancre^  than  of 
gonorrhoja  ;  consisting  as  they  do,  in  means  for  hardening  the  external 
mucous  membrane.  Those  who  have  been  circumcised,  as  1  stated  be- 
fore, never  have  balanitis,  and  they  are  also  ranch  less  subject  to  chancre; 
because  the  raucous  membrate  of  tfte  glans  becomes  hardened  by  constant 
exposure,  and  excoriation/  rarely  take  place  in  coition,  into  -j-bich  the 
cbancrous  matter  may  fino  a  way.  Those  who  have  much  promiscuous 
sexual  intercourse  might  imitate  this,  by  drawing  back  the  prepuce,  and 
so  keeping  the  glans  habitually  exposed,  a  state  of  things  which  in  many 
persons  is  natural.  This  is  a  powerful  preventive  of  balanitis  and 
syphilis,  and  is  especially  necessary  for  those,  in  whom  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  apt  to  excoriate  and  tear  in  coition,  which  renders  them  very 
hable  to  chancre.  Under  exposure  the  mucous  membrane  will  become 
tough  and  insusceptible  of  infection.  Sponging  with  cold  water,  or 
what  is  more  powerful,  washing  frequently  with  some  astringent,  as  the 
decoction  of  oak  bark,  acts  also  as  a  preventive  by  hardening  the  parts. 

However  uufortunate  a  man  may  be  in  getting  a  gonorrhoea,  no  one 
who  has  a  true  heart,  with  love  for  his  kind,  will  ever  give  one  to 
another.  Neither  in  carelessness  nor  sport,  for  as  we  have  seen,  it  may 
be  a  death-sport;  nor  from  a  wish  to  be  revenged  on  the  sex  in  the  per- 
son of  a  helpless  girl,  innocent  at  least  towards  him,  and  who  has  so 
few  friends,  or  kmd  treatment,  an  action  unmanly  and  unfeeling ;  nor 
from  ignorance  whether  his  gleet  be  infectious — knowing  that  trhile  a 
sign  of  yellow  matter  remains,  it  is  probably  still  infectious,  and  in  such 
a  case,  if  he  will  not  abstain,  he  must  wear  the  sheath ;  nor  from  heed- 
lessness, irreverence  for  the  girl,  want  of  heart,  nor  bluntness  of  con- 
science, from  which  feelings  may  the  reader  ever  be  free.  A  man  in  tha 
present  state  of  society  has  far  less  excuse  for  giving  the  disease  to 
another,  than  a  woman,  as  the  latter,  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
female  genital  oi>gans,  may  possibly  not  know  that  she  is  diseased  ;  and 
besides  she  has  often  the  powerful  excuses  of  destitution,  the  necessity  of 
gaining  a  liveli-hood,  friendlessness,  and,  last  not  least,  her  shameful 
degradation  in  the  eyes  of  society  to  plead  for  her,  while  we  have  none 
of  these.  But  I  trust  that  the  reader,  very  far  from  doing  anything  to 
spread  the&e  or  other  diseases,  will  rather,  to  the  best  ot  his  powers,  oo- 
)perate  in  ths  endeavour  to  prevent  them. 
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<^;ia.„ted  w.tt  the  lameulal.e  consequfnces  i  so  oLn  occTin«  L^"^' 

Of  all  the  plajTuesand  scowrges  of  mankind  in  the  preeent  dav  fhk 
d.3ease  may  certamly  be  said%o  be  the  most  fearfuf     It  dols  no 
overwhelm  us  wi:h  sudden  panic  and  destruction,  hke  cholera  or  otL 

t£T.ir;'''  t"''  ther;fore?bowe.;r  feart 

the>r  visita  .ons,  have  not  a  permanent  influen:  e  on  our  fate  •  buUi  is 

always  with  us,  preying  on  our  vitals,  and  slowly  sappW  the  con 

tution,  moral  and  physical,  of  thousands  ;  and  theL  the^otn!  hope- 

yet,  and  lot  us  hope  ere  long,  become  universally  alive  to  the  fearful  pre- 
judjce  and  >nhu,„an,ty,  which  have  suffered  this  disease  to  run  on  so  C 
w,tl  out  any  means  Uung  taken  for  its  prevention  and  eradication  ^ 
Syphdu  commonly  ca  led  pox,  is  the  disease  produced  by  a  poisonou. 
matter  in  roduced  mto  the  frame  during  sexual  intercourse    It  first  an 
pears  locallr  -.n  the  genital  organs  of  either  sex,  in  the  form  of  a 
ulcer;  the  poison  of  which  is  in  m.ny  cases  absorbed  mto  tlVe  gc^  era 
ystem,  g, vmg  rise  to  the  most  dreadful  consequences     li e  symptoms  o 
fiktT. "'."f      '^'^'"''^  ^l'-^'^^^'  a-^^^^ding  a  JZ.  mark 

Jrfmarv  H      °'  'i''  ^bese  cLses  Le  the 

primary,  the  secondary,  and  the  tertiary. 

J'y>„M,y  syphUu  c.usists  in  a  small  ulcer,  secreting  a  pcisonous  ana 

coctagious  matter,  and  seated  on  the  part  which  ha.  been  Mnoscd  tc 

contagion     It  is  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  secretion  of  a  similar 

nicer,  with  an  unprotected  surface,    When  any  of  the  matter  of  a  ^v- 

phihtic  ulcer,  in  an  individual  affected  with  the  disease,  finds  its  wiy 
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beneath  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  of  a  healthy  person,  the  following 
results  take  place.    During  the  first  twenty  four-hours,  the  point  of  the 
.  skin  where  the  virus  is,  becomes  red  ;  in  the  second  and  third  day,  a  lit- 
tle pimple  rises  on  it ;  in  the  third  and  fourth,  the  pimple  becomes  a  ves- 
\  icle,  filled  with  clear  fluid ;  on  the  fourth  and  fifth,  this  fluid  becomes 
1  thick  and  yellow,  and  the  vesicle  thus  becomes  a  pustule  with  a  slightly 
depressed  centre,  exactly  like  one  of  the  small-pox  pustules.    In  the 
i  sixth  and  seventh  days,  the  matter  dries  up,  and  forms  a  crust,  which  in 
:  a  few  more  days  falls  off,  disclosing  a  small  ulcer,  about  the  size  of  a  split 
j  pea.    Its  base  is  rather  hard  from  the  effusion  of  some  lymph  around  ;  its 
■  sides  are  abrupt  and  a  little  everted,  so  that  it  looks  as  if  cleanly  cut  out 
'  with  a  punch  ;  its  surface  covered  with  a  whitish  tenacious  film,  and  se- 
creting a  thin  acrid  pus,  which  possessts  the  contagious  properties. 

Such  is,  in  many  cases,  the  apparently  slight  and  simple  origin  of  thiv 
terrible  disease.  A  chancre,  for  so  the  small  ulcer  is  named,  is,  in  the 
1  male,  generally  seated  on  some  part  of  the  glans  of  the  penis,  or  on  the 
1  internal  or  external  surface  of  the  prepuce ;  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
.  inside  the  urethra,  like  gonorrhoea.  A  chancre  is  not,  like  gonorrhcea, 
.  confined  to  mucous  membranes ;  it  may  arise  on  all  parts  of  the  body 
;  alike,  provided  the  contagious  matter  be  introduced  beneath  the  skin. 
]  Hence,  accoucheurs  sometimes  contract  the  disease,  in  examining  preg- 
:  Qant  women  affected  with  it,  if  they  happen  to  have  a  scratch  on  the  fiuger. 

To  give  rise  to  chancre,  a  closer  contact  of  its  peculiar  poisonous  mat- 
!  ter  is  necessary,  than  in  gonorrhcea,  which  is  caused  merely  by  the  pus 
;  coming  in  contact  with  a  mucous  membrane.  The  matter  of  chancre 
:  however  must  be'introduced  below  the  surface,  whether  of  the  skin  or  of 
:  a  mucous  membitine,  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  blood,  else  it  will 
[  not  act.  Hence  infection  is  produi  ed  either  by  its  meeting  some  abrasion 
:  of  the  surface,  or  by  its  getting  into  a  little  follicle  or  pouch,  where  it  lies 
;  dormant  for  a  short  time,  till  it  has  eaten  its  way  into  the  quick,  and  then 
,  it  is  developed  into  the  ulcer.  It  may  also  perhaps,  if  allowed  to  remain 
;  wug  enough,  eat  its  way  through  a  mucous  surface  by  its  acrid  proper- 

•  ties.  If  it  meet  an  abrasion,  the  ulcer  begins  immediately  to  be  devel- 
;  oped,  and  frequently  without  going  through  the  previous  stages  of  pimple, 
■i  76sicle,  and  pustule ;  if  it  has  to  eat  its  way  through  the  tissues,  some 
c  days  may  pass  befor<^  the  disease  shows  itself. 

Bat  the  primary  ulcer  is  in  many  cases  by  no  means  of  so  mild  and 
!  simple  a  nature,  but  may  be  a  most  serious  disease.  There  are  several 
i  iifferent  forms  of  chancre,  occasioned,  according  to  some  authors,  by 
I  ipecific  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  poisonous  matter,  but  according  to 
:  others,  (among  whom  is  M.  Ricord,  and  who  believe  that  there  is  but  one 
I  lyphilitic  [loison),  by  the  differences  of  constitution  in  the  patients.  One 
I  of  these  is  the  gangrenous  or  phagedaenic  (or  eating)  ulcer — a  most  ter< 
I  rible  disease.  In  it  the  inflammation  caused  by  the  poisonous  matter, 
(  runs  so  high,  that  mortification  is  produced,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
(  <pread  on  every  side,  destroying  the  tissues,  so  that  a  part  and  sometimes 

•  even  the  whole  of  the  penis  ig  lost,  and  even  death  may  result.  This  is 
!  by  no  means  an  uncommon  form  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  hospitals 
i  in  oui  largo  towns,  most  deplorable  instances  of  it  are  constantly  to  bt 
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tMsVea;i:i^L:J:f^te  isl:r  .0^?  1  r^^^^^^n,  assen  that 

tution.     It  is  chieflv  founi  in  t  ''=;'l"es-\of  the  patient's  consti- 

habits,  who  -reZfLTir^^^^^^^^^  of  diss.pated 

Others  say  that  the  charaotPr  r  t  H.T^  ^               """"""^  mliuences 

which  proceed  it  a?d  thu  th./^t->  ''""^f  "°  ''^^  °^  '"^"e, 
of  a  similar  natu  e     Aobablv  botf  nf.?""'  ^''^^     S^"^^^'^'^  by  ona 

lopement.                  -frobably  both  of  these  causes  influence  its  deve- 

Sed.,nic;  .h„,  afters  ?      S  ch.S"  "  m i'!  T'f  " 

are  followed  bv  secondary  <;vmntn^c  ^  varieties 

s^^^si^ 

Jo^L^n^rs^S'^otu  w£        -^^-r  ."^  '-^^ 

with  the  vital  cu;rent;  fnd  af?er  f  short  tL«  T'""?,'''  ^^S'^^ 
eight  weeks,  it  shows   tself  br  thp  fnlfni  generally  ,n  from  six  to 

coived  the  name  of  L^SJ^Lohili?    n'ff^  symptoms,  which  have  re- 

feS=-.nrar:s;-^^ 

"fy'th^:  ^l*"^^  becol.eSmed  and  m  " 

aty,  thus  giving  rise  to  deep  abscesses  and  most  melancholy  deformitL 

Byst:n;"?ontiLrfn?;  7''°  """^^  '^-^  ^^^^'^  ^^'-'^  adm.u'anc^inrtt 
system,  (ontinuem  It  for  years,  causing  one  after  the  other  symntnir. 
evermore  and  more  calamitous  ;  and  it  Lometimes  very  difficX^hoUv 

Xr  °  uT'"  'P"^''  '""^  *""y  °f  'l^ese  later  symptoms  here- 

If 'a  man  br,;''  T^*"  ''^^  P"""^  stage  and  its  treatment 
ntinff  ^      .         unfortunate  as  to  contract  a  chancre,  it  i.«  of  th*. 
utmost  imporunce,  that  it  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  possible.    The  shorts 
the  t.me  It  is  ai  owed  to  exist,  the  less  risk  wUl  there  Le  of  the  o^urrenre 
of  secondary  po.sonmg.    Thus  any  one,  who  ha.  exposed  himseTf  to  th- 
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chancf  of  contagion,  should  watch  carefully  for  the  first  signs  of  the 
disease,  and  if  he  observe  any  traces  of  the  different  stages,  the  pimple, 
;he  vesicie,  the  pustule,  or  the  ulcer,  he  should  at  once  resort  to  treat- 
ment. This  should  consist  in  destroying  the  poison  by  cauterizing 
the  sore ;  if  there  be  a  vesicle  or  a  pustule,  it  should  be  broken,  and  a 
fine  point  of  the  nitrate  of  sdver  introduced,  and  the  part  thoroughly 
cauterized.  If  an  ulcer  be  already  formed,  cauterization  is  still  the  best 
of  all  methods  of  healing  it  speedily,  and  preventing  secondaries.  It  should 
be  cauterized  at  intervals,  until  the  surface  presents  a  healthy  appearance, 
cecreting  a  simple  yellow  pus,  instead  of  the  thin  poisonous  matter.  It 
should  be  also  frequently  washed  with  some  stimulating  astringent, 
which  will  wipe  away  the  acrid  secretion,  and  harden  the  surrounding 
parts,  so  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  absorption  of  the  virus.  A  piece 
of  lint  soaked  in  this  lotion,  should  also  be  kept  constantly  applied. 
Ricord  uses  for  this  purpose  the  aromatic  wine,  a  French  preparation , 
and  if  it  cannot  be  had,  Mr.  Acton  recommends  a  lotion  composed  of 
eight  ounces  of  the  decoction  of  oak  bark,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  catechu,  which  will  answer  equally  well.  Under  this  simple 
treatment,  the  mild  form  of  chancre  generally  heals  readily  in  eight  to 
ten  days ;  and  even  if  left  to  itself,  it  may  heal  in  three  or  four  weeks; 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  secondary  poisoning  will  not  follow. 

In  the  gangrenous  form  of  chancre,  Ricord's  treatment  is  to  soothe 
the  inflammatory  sore,  by  the  constant  application  of  lint  dipped  in 
a  strong  solution  of  opium  ;  and,  by  regulating  the  diet  and  other 
hygienic  means,  to  brace  the  depraved  constitution  of  the  pacient, 
which  he  believes  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  this  formidable  variety  of  the 
disease.  By  these  means,  he  says,  the  disease  is  soon  arrested,  only 
destroying  the  part  first  engaged,  and  being  succeeded  by  a  healthy  ulcer 
that  soon  heals.  Other  surgeons  prefer  to  treat  it  by  the  most  power- 
ful caustics,  such  as  the  nitric  acid,  which  burns  out  the  poisoned  part, 
and  leaves  a  healthy  surface  underneath.  Either  mode  is  sometimes 
powerless  in  checking  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  which,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  may  in  severe  cases  destroy  the  whole  penis.  If  a  cure  take 
place,  as  generally  happens,  the  reparative  processes  of  nature  often 
leave  much  less  deformity  than  might  have  been  expected,  even  though  a 
considerable  part  of  the  penis  may  have  been  destroyed.  This  form  of 
■chancre  is  followed  by  secondary  poisoning  only  in  a  minor  proportion  of 
■caiies ;  although  when  they  do  occur,  they  are  usually  of  a  peculiarly 
severe  nature. 

If  a  chancre  become  indurated  either  before  or  during  treatment, 
cauterization  and  the  astringent  applications  should  not  be  resorted  to  ;  as 
the  disease  is  no  longer  a  simple  one,  and  these  means  will  scarcely  suc- 
'teed  in  curing  it.  The  ulcer  may  indeed  heal  under  their  use,  but  the 
induration  remains,  and  is  very  liable  to  break  out  again  into  ulceration. 
Therefore  in  cases  of  indurated  chancre,  Ricord  gives  mercury,  a  medi- 
'CiBO  which  seems  to  have  a  specific  power  over  syphilis  ;  and  under  its 
■action  the  induration  generally  soon  disappears.  The  indurated  sore 
t^  the  only  vajiety  of  primary  syphilis  in  which  he  gives  mercury ;  and 
tii<j  rea«on3  fx  Jolng  so  are,  first,  that  without  it  the  induration  is  ver; 
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difficult  to 


d>fRcu  t  to  remove,  and  secondly,  that  secondary  symptoms  a.most  in- 

was  thought  to  be  impossible  to  cure  the  diiease  without  h  and  he 
sTl  vaZ  """^        ^'^''j'^'^^ed  to  the  m  St  "  eve" 

salivation    a  reinedy  which  was  often  worse  than  the  disease  But 
[t  was  afterwards  discovered,  that  many  cases  wer^  perS  cura 
hie  without  mercury  at  all  ;  and  hence  theSuui-mercuriaE,  p  oceed  ng 

.Ject  on  the  human  frame  is  well  knnwn,  in  any  case.  Between  the^e 
opposite  opinions  arose  the  eclectic  school,  of  which  Ricord Tone,  and 
from  his  immense  experience  in  the  Parisian  hospitals,  there  is  no  one 
whose  views  aeserve  more  deference.  He  made  extensiv^  experiments  ?n 
sttes^t^t  itT'^r  "'^'r'l'  without  mercury,  in  all^he  various 
Sv  Mtpn    H  7  treatment  here  recommended  is 

ex  ent  fhl  >^°\g'^«'nercury  in  any  form  of  primary  chancre, 

except  1  be  attended  with  a  certain  degree  of  induration.  In  simple 
cases,  where  most  probably  no  general  poisoning  will  occur,  it  would  be 
very  injudicious  to  give  so  dangerous  a  remedy  as  mercury  ;  which  is 
o  ily  to  be  used  when  a  greater  evil  is  by  its  means  alone  to  be  overcome 
K.cord  gives  mercury  at  all  times  very  cautiously  and  in  small  doses, 
rarely  if  ever,  produ^'ing  salivation,  (winch  is  an  inflammation  and  swell- 
ing ot  the  gums  and  sides  of  the  mouth,  with  a  profuse  discharge  ofsaliva, 
caused  by  the  powerful  action  of  mercury  on  the  system),  which  he  sedu- 
lously avoids  as  an  evil.  He  gives  generally,  one  grain  of  the  protoiod- 
uret  of  mercury  with  one  grain  of  henbane  in  pill  every  night  to  beein 
with  and  increases  gradually  the  dose  by  a  gram  at  a  time,  every  five  or 
SIS  days,  it  the  disease  remain  stationary;  but  if  healing  commences,  he 
continues  at  the  same  dose,  and  does  not  leave  it  otfat  once,  but  gradu- 
ally diminishes  it,  after  a  cure  has  taken  place. 

Before  Ricord's  investigations  on  syphilis,  it  was  often  impossible  t« 
be  certain,  whether  an  ulcer  on  the  geuital  organs  was  syphilitic  or  not, 
tor  uJcers  may  arise  from  other  causes.  The  appearance  of  the  ulcer 
was  the  chief  criterion  by  which  surgeons  were  guided;  the  syphilitic 
ulcer  having  often  a  peculiar  form,  which  the  practised  eye  readily  recog- 
nises. But  in  many  cases  the  ulcer  did  not  present  this  characteristic 
form,  and  as  the  statements  of  the  patients,  especially  females,  as  to  pre- 
vious exposure  to  infection,  were  unfortunately  not  to  be  relied  on,  it  was 
often  impossible  to  say  whether  an  ulcer  was  syphilitic  or  not ;  a  question 
ot  course  of  the  utmost  importance.  Ricord  however,  discovered  a  cer- 
tain and  simple  test  for  this,  namely,  by  inoculation.  If  some  of  the 
matter  secreted  by  a  chancre  be  introduced  on  the  point  of  a  lancet  below 
the  skin  on  another  part  of  the  body,  it  will  give  rise  to  a  similar  sore, 
which  will  go  through  all  the  stages  of  pimple,  vesicle,  pustule,  and  ulcer 
described  above.  .  By  this  inoculation,  (exactly  similar  to  that  used  in 
»mall-pox,  and  vaccination.)  the  mysteries  of  syphilis  were  cleared  up, 
nnd  a  means  was  given  for  drawing  a  definite  line  between  different 
lornu  of  disease,  till  then  too  often  confounded.     It  had  often  been 
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thought  before,  that  chancre  and  gonorrhcea  were  produced  by  the  sams 
poison,  and  could  mutually  cause  eacli  other,  but  Ricord's  test  shows 
them  to  be  totally  distinct.  The  matter  of  gonorrhoea  when  inoculated 
will  not  produce  a  chancre;  it  is  merely  the  product  of  an  inflamed  mu- 
cous membrane,  somewhat  similar  to  the  thick  matter  that  runs  from  tha 
nose,  or  is  expectorated  from  the  chest  in  a  bronchitic  attack,  (although 
there  must  be  something  peculiarly  acrid  and  irritating  in  its  nature.) 
and  hence,  no  poisoning  of  the  system  can  result  from  it.  All  venereal 
diseases  are  thus  divided  into  the  virulent  and  the  non-virulent,  distin- 
guishable by  this  test  of  inoculation ;  the  one  capable  of  causing  second- 
ary poisoning,  the  other  not.  Inoculation  is  performed  by  introducing 
some  matter  from  the  sore  under  the  skin  on  the  thigh  of  the  patient ;  if 
an  ulcer  forms,  it  is  at  once  destroyed  by  cauterization.  The  sore  formed 
on  the  thigh  is  similar  in  character  to  the  one  on  the  penis  ;  therefore  a 
gangrenous  sore  should  not  be  inoculated.  Ricord  never  permitted  him- 
self to  inoculate  one  individual  with  matter  from  another  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  known  whether,  in  such  a  case,  a  similar  variety  of  sore 
would  be  produced. 

Animals  cannot  be  inoculated  with  chancre, — a  very  singular  fact — 
whilst  it  has  been  recently  discovered  that  the  cow-pock,  or  pustule 
formed  on  the  udder  of  vhe  cow,  from  which  we  derive  the  inestimable 
boon  of  vaccination,  may  be  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  matter  of  a 
small  pox-pustule  under  the  skin  of  that  animal.  Therefore  we  owe  our 
protection  from  that  fearful  disease  to  the  modification  it  undergoes  in 
parsing  through  the  system  of  an  animal ;  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
wonderful  facts,  presented  to  us  by  science,  showing  how  subtly  linked 
together  are  all  parts  of  the  animal  world. 

A  chancre  may,  though  rarely,  be  developed  inside  the  urethra,  and  it 
was  owing  to  iis  secretion  being  mistaken  for  gonorrhcea,  that  the  latter 
disease  was  supposed  in  some  instances  to  cause  general  poisoning.  The 
symptoms  of  urethral  chancre  are  ;  generally  in  not  less  than  a  fortnight 
after  the  infection,  (during  part  of  which  time  the  virus  has  doubtless  lain 
dormant  in  one  of  the  follicles  in  the  canal),  a  thin  yellowish  secretion, 
sometimes  stJ-eaked  with  blood,  begins  to  flow  from  the  orifice  of  the 
urnthra.  Pain  is  felt  in  making  water  at  one  point  of  the  canal,  and 
here  pressure  also  is  painful,  and  perhaps  some  hardness  may  be  felt. 
On  opening  the  orifice  of  the  canal,  the  chancre  may  often  be  seen.  By 
th  ese  marks,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  secretion  does  not  begin  to  fliow  till 
about  a  fortnight  after  infection,  the  ulcer  taking  some  days  to  pass 
th  rough  its  previous  stages,  this  disease  may  be  distinguished  from  gon- 
orrhcea.   Inoculation  will,  if  need  be,  help  to  decide  the  question. 

The  treatment  here  is  the  same  as  for  external  chancre,  according  to 
the  different  varieties.  If  a  simple  chancre,  cauterization  and  injections 
of  aromatic  wine;  if  it  become  indurated,  causing  stricture,  then  mer- 
u^Ii"  g^ingfenous,  it  is  a  fearful  disease,  and  may  exteru)  to  the 

bladder  and  cause  death,  though  happily  such  a  termination  is  rare. 

Any  of  these  varieties  of  chancre  may  be  accompanied  or  followed  by 
Butjo;  which  is  included  among  the  primary  symptoms,  as  it  is  a  locaJ 
x/'iiplaint,  and  does  not  show  that  the  system  has  become  infecttd 
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ceeds  rloiJlv  T^wlr  'i^'  inHammation  of  the  gland  pro- 

?U^J7^  .rntat.on  produced  by  the  neighbourhood  ofthe  chau'cre 
S  e  't'nrocullr'N''^''^'^  they'suppnrate,  the  n^atter  they 
secrete  is  not  moculable.  ^ow,  when  a  bubo  occurs  durinc  a  chancre 
how  can  we  distinguish  w'lether  it  b^  -iruleut  or  not ;  wheth  Tt  b; 
caused  by  the  absorption  of  poisonous  uaatter,  or  mere  y  by  rrita  on 
Betore  suppuration  has  occurred  and  inoculation  is  possible^,  is  often 
beyond  our  power  to  determine  whether  a  bubo  be,  or  be  not  yirulent 
and  we  can  only  presume  it  to  be  so  by  the  greater  apidi^y  and  i^tract- 
*bJity  of  Its  progress.  Bat  this  does  not  make  any  difference  n  the 
puratTon.''  ^'^'^^  preventing,' if  poS,  su^ 

Buboes  generally  occur  during  the  second  or  third  week  of  chancre 
rarely  earlier  ;  and  it  is  remarked  by  Ricord,  that  they  occur  chiefly  when 
a  chancre  is  situated  at  or  near  the  frccnum  or  little  band  of  mucous 
membrane,  which  joins  the  glans  and  prepuce.  The  first  symptoms  of 
bubo  are,  a  pain  in  a  gland  in  the  groin,  which  gradually  swells,  inflames 
and  becomes  very  tender  and  painful,  so  as  to  prevent  all  motion.  The 
swelling  increases,  if  the  disease  be  not  arrested,  and  suppuration  takes 
place  attended  by  shivering.  The  matter  either  makes  its  own  way  to 
the  surface,  or  is  let  out  by  the  lancet,  and  an  ulcerated  surface  is  left 
secreting  a  virulent  or  non-virulent  pus,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  sore 
sometimes  heals  readily,  but  in  other  cases,  where  the  constitution  is  bad 
or  the  disease  very  virulent  and  extensive,  it  may  be  tedious  and  in- 
tractable. 

In  the  treatment  of  bubo,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  suppuration,  with 
all  lis  tedious  and  uncertain  course,  should  be  if  possible  prevented;  and 
therefore  every  means  should  be  taken  to  cut  short  the  disease.  The  most 
important  of  all  these  means  is,  that  the  disease  be  taken  in  time.  When- 
ever the  least  pain  or  swelling  is  felt  in  any  gland  of  the  groin,  by  a 
patient  affected  with  chancre,  he  should  at  once  lay  himself  up,  as  every 
step  of  exercise  he  takes  will  aggravate  the  complaint,  which  advances 
very  rapidly,  and  soon  proceeds  beyond  our  power  to  check  it.  Cold 
water  or  ice  should  then  be  diligently  applied,  and  this  often  at  once 
arrests  the  disease.  However  if  the  cold  do  not  succeed,  or  if  it  seem 
rather  to  increase  than  to  arrest  the  swelling,  ccmpression  should  be  next 
tried.  This  is  effected  by  a  spiral  bandage,  wrapped  round  the  loins  i^itd 
■>rer  a  pad  plaeerf  on  the  swollen  gland  in  the  groiu.    This  means,  if  on-.- 
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pioyid  early,  oiten  succeeds  In  aiippressing  the  disease.  But  if  th?  in- 
flammation gain  ground,  and  be  too  powerful  for  these  measures,  tney 
fmustVeleft  off.  and  antipblogistics  resorted  to,  riz  :  the  application  o' 
teecne*  and  poultices  to  the  gland,  and  tartar  emetic  given  internally  ta 
produce  nausea,  just  as  in  the  case  of  inflammation  of  the  tnsticle.  Hj 
these  means  also,  success  is  frequently  obtained,  and  suppuration  pre- 
vented. But  often,  and  especially  when  the  bubo  is  a  virulent  one, 
caused  by  the  absorption  of  syphilitic  matter,  this  desirable  end  cannot  be 
obtained,  and  pus  begins  to  be  formed  in  the  gland.  As  soon  as  suppura- 
tion takes  place,  (which  is  attended  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
usually  by  shivering  and  feverish  creeping  of  the  skin),  and  the  surgeon 
learns  that  pus  is  present  by  the  feeling  of  fluctuation  imparted  to  the 
fingers,  the  sooner  it  is  let  out  the  better.  It  is  much  better  to  let  it  out 
by  the  lance*,  than  to  wait  till  nature  makes  an  opening,  because  the 
latter  process  ts  slow,  and  accompanied  by  a  greater  spread  of  the  ulcera- 
tion. When  the  suppurating  surface  of  a  virulent  bubo  is  laid  open,  it 
is  to  be  treated  just  as  a  simple  chancre,  which  in  fact  it  is,  by  cauteri- 
zation and  aromatic  wine  ;  or,  if  it  be  gangrenous  or  indurated,  the  same 
treatment  should  be  used  as  for  the  corresponding  primary  ulcers.  When 
the  constitution  is  scrofulous,  a  bubo  is  often  a  luost  intractable  and  ted- 
ious disease,  and  may  bring  on  the  worst  consequences,  by  the  long 
I  confinement  and  other  weakening  influences  it  necessitates. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  secondary  symptoms.  These  are  caused  by  the 
:  absorption  into  the  blood  of  the  poi.sonous  matter  from  the  primary  sore, 
:  and  make  their  appearance  generally  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks  after  its 
■  commencement.  They  rarely  appear  earlier  than  this,  but  are  often 
I  postponed  till  later,  from  various  causes.  Thus  a  course  of  mercury  "taken 
1  for  the  primary  sore,  seems  sometimes  wholly  to  prevent,  and  at  other 
I  times  to  delay,  their  appearance,  so  that  they  do  not  break  out  till  con- 
!  siderably  later  than  usual.  Eicord  does  not  believe  that  they  can  occur 
;  after  an  interval  ot  years,  as  some  authors  assert.  The  dread  of  this 
s  secondary  poisoning  is  one  of  the  great  terrors  of  the  disease,  for  after  the 
:  occurrecce  of  a  primaj  y  sore,  the  patient  is  kept  for  a  long  time  in 
i  anxiety  .and  suspense,  whether  the  whole  system  have  been  contaminated 
c  or  not. 

Secondary  symptoms  are  not  capable  of  being  transmitted  by  contagion 
from  one  individual  to  another,  and  they  are  not  inoculabie;  but  they 
1  are  so  far  hereditary,  that  the  child  in  the  womb  may  be  infected  by  the 
;disease  of  the  motner.    They  consist  of  various  eruptions  on  the  skin, 
often  attended  with  ulcerated  sere  tnroat,  and  rheumatic  pains  in  diffe- 
rrent  parts  of  the  body.    There  are  several  kinds  of  these  eruptions,  ot 
f  various  appearance  and  severity.    Some  consist  of  rosy  spots  very  like 
"measles,  others  of  pimples  scattered  over  the  body,  both  of  which  gradu- 
ially  assume  a  peculiar  copper-ooloured  appearance,   which  is  very 
•^characteristic  of  the  syphilitic  <iisease.    These  are  the  most  common  and 
lithe  most  readily  curable.    Others,  which  are  of  a  much  graver  nature, 
sand  are  generally  found  in  broken-down  constituJ;ions,  consist  of  a 
°f         corroding  ulcers,  scattered  over  the  slcin,  and  covered  by 
a  hard  siark  scabs.    This  eruption  is  generally  accompanied  by  great  eir 
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haus4,ion  of  the  powers,  and  the  patient  may  even  sinknnder  it.  Another 
tnrm  is  that  called  lepra  or  psoriasis,  in  which  the  body  is  covered  by 
patches  of  eruption,  on  which  scales  of  dry  cuticle  (--ouKtantly  form  and 
fa!)  off.  This  scaly  di>ease  is  exceedingly  obstinate  and  intractable. 
Another  consists  of  wiiat  are  called  condylomata  or  mucous  tubercles, 
which  are  smooth  fleshy  elevations,  rising  on  soft  parts  of  the  skin,  es- 
pecially on  the  scrotum  and  groin,  and  round  the  anus.  They  may  ex- 
tend and  cover  the  whole  of  these  parts,  and  thus  form  a  most  loathsome 
m  of  disease.  Their  surface  ulcerates  and  secretes  au  oflensive  fluid, 
which  however,  like  all  other  products  of  secondary  symptoms,  is  in- 
capable of  transmitting  the  disease. 

These  constitute  ihe  most  important  forms  of  the  syphilitic  eruptions; 
.hey  are  generally  preceded  or  accompanied  by  feverishness,  loss  of  strength 
and  appetite,  a  pale  leaden  complexion,  and  sometimes  by  a  pustular 
eruption  on  the  scalp,  causing  the  hair  to  fall  out,  so  that  baldness  is 
produced. 

They  are  often  accompanied  moreover,  by  the  important  and  serious  com- 
plication of  ulcerated  sore-throat,  which  begins  by  redness  and  swelling  of  the 
mucous  membrane  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  causing  hoarseness,  and 
pain  in  swallowing.  This  aflcct'on  is  generally  a  chronic  one,  and  may 
continue  for  months  in  this  first  stage  without  ulceration,  if  care  be  taken  ; 
but  at  other  times,  and  especially  under  exposure  to  wet,  or  intemperate 
habits  of  the  patient,  it  may  become  deeply  ulcerated,  and  be  very  iu- 
tractahle. 

Another  organ  which  is  often  attacked  in  the  course  of  the  secondary 
poisoning,  is  the  eye,  the  iris  of  which  may  become  inflamed  ;  and  if  prompt 
treaimenl  be  not  adopted,  vision  may  be  lost.  This  affection  is  generally 
found  iu  very  bad  constitutions,— in  the  miserable,  half-starved,  aud  in- 
temperate poor  of  both  sexes. 

These  then,  the  various  eruptions,  the  sore-throat,  the  iritis,  and  therheu- 
matic  pains  in  the  limbs,  constitute  the  symptoms  of  secondary  poisoning ; 
various  degrees  and  cotabinations  of  which  occur  in  different  cases.  It 
has  been  said,  that  it  is  chiefly  after  indurated  chancre  that  they  occur  ;  the 
other  varieties,  viz.,  the  simple  and  phageda;nic,  comparatively  rarely  giving 
rise  to  them.  After  the  poison  has  been  taken  into  the  system,  it  lies  dor- 
mant for  awhile,  aud  it  is  generally  after  exposure  of  some  kind,  whether  to 
wet,  cold,  or  other  depressing  influence,  that  these  secondary  symptoms 
appear.  The  moment  that  any  of  them  are  observed,  treatment  should 
be  resorted  to  ;  and  where  this  is  done,  and  circumstances  are  otherwise 
favourable,  a  cure  will  generally  soon  be  obtained.  The  favourable  cir- 
cumstances are,  that  the  constitution  of  the  patient  be  good,  that  he  should 
take  every  pains  to  co-operate  in  his  cure  by  avoiding  exposure  to  cold  oi 
excesses  of  any  kind  ;  and  that  his  system  be  not  weakened  by  prcviou. 
uijudicious  courses  of  mercury,  so  as  to  be  intolerant  of  this  medicine, 
which  is  Ricord's  grand  remedy  for  secondary  poisoning.  In  his  ex 
perience  he  has  found,  that  though  secondaries  may  get  weU  withou. 
tneioiry,  merely  by  care,  warm  baths,  low  diet,  aud  other  simple  means, 
yet  they  prove  often  very  obstinate  under  such  treatment,  and  are  very 
apt  to  return  iu  a  severer  form,  which  mercury  may  uo  ionger  have  th« 
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lanie  power  to  control.  He  therefore,  gives  mercury  in  t'he  moderate 
loses  mentioned  before,  so  as  never,  if  possible,  to  produce  salivation,  m 
nearly  all  cases  of  secondary  symptoms.  Besides  this,  the  peculiai  treat- 
ment of  each  of  the  various  symptoms  is  as  follows. — For  the  different 
kinds  of  eruption,  warm  baths  are  exceedingly  useful,  as  they  soothe  the 
skin,  and  excite  it  to  a  healthy  action.  In  most  cases  they  may  be  taken 
twice  a  week,  the  patient  remaining  in  them  for  from  half  an  hour  to  two 
hours.  If  there  be  mucous  tubercles,  they  should  be  kept  very  clean,  as  inat- 
tention to  cleanliness  is  a  great  cause  of  them.  They  should  be  washed 
at  intervals  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  then  dusted  over  with  ca- 
lomel, and  dry  lint  placed  between  their  surfaces ;  a  method  which  we 
have  seen  in  balanitis  to  have  so  good  an  eflect  in  checking  mucous 
secretions.  The  sore  throat  should  be  lightly  cauterized  every  three  or 
four  days  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  gargled  with  some  astringent 
gargle,  as  the  following:  four  ounces  of  the  decoction  of  oak,  or  cinchona 
bark,  and  one  drachm  of  dilute  muriatic  acid.  Great  attention  should  be 
paid  to  diet,  and  manner  of  life,  which  should  be  strictly  hygienic,  avoid- 
ing late  hours,  excitement,  or  any  other  debilitating  influence.  A  light, 
plain,  and  nutritious  diet  should  be  taken  during  the  treatment;  and 
great  care  must  be  observed  in  avoiding  all  exposure  to  damp  or  cold, 
while  under  the  mercurial  course. 

By  these  means  a  cure  is  generally  effected,  although  some  cases  aie 
very  tedious  and  intractable.  It  is  especially  in  scrofulous  and  lympha- 
tic constitutions  that  syphilis,  like  all  other  diseases,  is  most  to  be  dreaded, 
and  when  once  it  has  taken  root,  is  most  difficult  to  dislodge. 

If,  from  any  cause,  whether  from  the  neglect  of  treatment,  or  the  em- 
ployment of  injudicious  or  inefficient  means,  or,it  maybe,M'rom  the  weakness 
of  the  constitution,  or  the  deep  root  which  the  poison  has  taken  in  it,  the 
disease  be  not  eradicated  in  this  secondary  sta^e,  other  symptoms  succeed, 
of  a  still  more  formidable  nature.  The  secondary  symptoms  either  gra- 
dually merge  into  them,  after  having  lasted  for  months,  with  constant 
relapses  ;  or  an  interval  of  two  or  three  years  may  take  place  between  the 
cessation  of  the  secondary  symptoms,  and  the  outbreak  of  their  still  more 
formidable  successors.  In  the  latter,  it  is  now  no  longer  the  skin  which 
is  the  seat  of  the  affection,  but  the  deeper  tissues,  viz :  the  bones,  and  the 
periosteum  or  membrane  which  covers  tuem,  and  also  the  submucous  or 
subcutaneous  tissues.  This  stage  of  syphilis  is  styled  by  Ricord,  the 
tertiary,^  as  it  generally  occurs  later  than  the  secondary  one ;  which 
usually,  though  not  in  all  cases,  precedes  it,  and  often  by  degrees  merges 
vnto  it. 

In  the  secondary  symptoms,  says  Ricord,  the  specific  nature  of  the 
syphilitic  poison  still  remains,  although  greatly  modified  by  its  transfusion 
through  the  economy  ;  therefore  these  may  be  inherited  by  the  child  in 
Jhe  womb,  though  they  are  not  inoculable  ;  and  they  require  a  s|  ecific 
treatment  by  mercury.  But  in  the  tertiary  stage,  the  poison  is  quite  trans- 
formed by  its  long  sojourn  in  tbe  system  ;  therefore  are  tertiary  symptoms 
Qot  hereditary,  and  should  be  treated  by  general  and  not  specific  means. 

The  tertiary  symptoms  are  as  follows :  A  large  abscess  may  form  at  the 
back  of  the  throat,  burst,  and  disclose  a  deep,  tawney,  and  slpnKhinj' 
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ulcer  at  the  bottom  of  which  tlie  dead  bone  may  be  felt  with  a  proba. 
The  root  of  the  nose  may  be  attacked  in  the  same  manner,  ana  large  por- 
tions of  the  bones  ofthe  nose  and  the  palate  die  and  come  away.  Here  it  is 
tlie  bones  of  the  nose,  palate,  etc.,  which  arc  first  attatkpd  by  intiamma-< 
tiou,  either  in  their  siihstance,  or  in  their  lining  membrane;  and  as  tha 
vitality  of  bones  itt  of  a  low  character,  they  soon  d  e  when  their  nutrition 
is  interfered  with  by  disease,  and  are  then  c.i»t  off.  Along  with  these 
lamentable  occurrences,  a  pustular  or  scabliy  eruption  olten  appears  on 
Ihe  extremities;  the  untortunate  patient,  wnose  constitution  has  been 
reducetl  to  the  lowest  state  by  the  loug  continuance  of  the  disease,  emaci- 
ates rapidly,  and,  if  not  relieved  by  proper  treatment,  may  die  from  the 
hectic  induced  by  the  diarrhoea,  and  profuse  suppuration,  the«want  of 
sleep  from  pains  in  the  bones,  loss  of  appetite,  and  all  the  other  powers  of 
nutrition  ;  although  death  is  a  result  which  very  seldom  proceeds  from  sy»- 
fhililis,  when  alone  and  uncomplicated  with  other  diseases. 

In  other  cases,  different  bones  throughout  the  body  are  attacked  in  a 
similar  way  by  inflammation,  followed  by  abscess,  suppuration,  and  dis- 
charge of  the  dead  parts  of  bone.  It  is  chiefly  the  bones  nearest  the 
surface  that  are  attacked,  for  instance,  the  abin-ljone,  the  skull,  and 
breast-bone.  When  disease  occurs  in  these,  there  are  first  general  rheu- 
matic pains  felt,  which  soon  become  fixed  in  certain  spots  of  particular 
bones,  and  are  very  much  aggravated  during  the  night,  so  as  to  prevent 
sleep.  In  these  spots  the  hones  or  their  lining  membranes  inflame,  and 
if  the  inflammation  be  not  subdued,  they  may  go  on  to  suppuration  and 
caries,  or  mortify,  and  pieces  of  them  come  away.  It  is  generally  the 
bones  themselves  which  are  inflamed,  more  rarely  their  investing  meu.- 
brane.  When  this  membrane,  the  periosteum,  is  inflamed,  nodes  or 
painful  swelhngs  are  formed,  by  the  effusion  of  lymph  or  other  product  of 
inflammation.  These  nodes  are  generally  situated  on  the  subcutaneous 
bones,  as  the  shin,  collar-bone,  etc.  They  are  very  painful,  chiefly  .at 
night;  sometimes  chronic,  sometimes  acute,  proceeding  to  suppuration, 
and  diiclosing,  when  they  burst,  dead  bone  underneath.  For  the  perios- 
teum not  only  invests  the  bone,  but  supplies  it  with  nourishment  from 
the  numerous  blood-vessels,  which  it  contains  ;  and  when  it  becomes  in- 
flamed and  separated  from  the  boue,  the  latter  perishes  from  waut  of 
nutriment. 

Another  symptom  of  tertiary  syphilis,  is  the  occurrence  of  subcutaneout 
tumors,  (tumors  beneath  the  skin).  These  occur,  like  the  other  ter- 
tiary symptoms,  in  casos  where  the  poison  has  bten  long  rooted  in  the 
system,  and  generally  long  after  the  first  appearance  of  secondary  symp- 
toms. They  are  small  tumors  about  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  either  soli- 
tary or  in  several  parts  ol  the  body,  situated  beneath  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane.  They  remain  perhaps  for  months  indolent,  without  causing 
any  inconvenience,  but  when  they  have  attained  the  size  of  a  small  nut, 
they  burst  and  discharge  a  thin  ichorous  matter.  An  irritable  little 
cavity,  prone  to  inflammation  and  difficult  to  heal,  is  left  behind  ;  and 
no  sooner  is  it  healed,  than  other  tumors  spring  up  in  its  place,  and  go 
throa;(h  the  samecourse.  These  tumors  may  form  in  the  substance  of  the 
tonsae  and  back  part  of  ^^^o  mouth,  burstini;  and  forminff  snlits  and  fia- 
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sures  which  pour  out  a  fetid  discharge,  forming  a  most  loathsome  disease, 
and  impeding  the  inovemeuts  of  the  toii^uc.  This  affection  has  often 
been  mistaken  for  cancer  of  the  tongue,  to  which  it  bears  a  j^reat  resem- 
blance in  many  respects,  but  it  is  curable,  while  cancer  unfortunately  is 
not.  These  tumors  are  generally  accompanied  by  other  tertiary  symp- 
toms, as  pains  and  iuflaramation  of  the  bones,  &c., 

Both  in  the  secondary,  and  in  the  tertiary  symptoms,  the  co-existeuce 
)f  various  affections  gives  mutual  proof  of  their  syphilitic  nature.  Thus 
we  can  judge  whether  au  attack  of  sore  throat  be  syphilitic,  by  observing 
whether  there  be  any  other  secondary  symptoms  present,  as  for  instance 
a  syphilitic  eruption.  Sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  whether 
an  affection  be  of  syphilitic  origin  or  not,  as  there  are  scarcely  any  of  the 
syphilitic  symptoms  secondary  and  tertiary,  which  are  not  to  a  great  de- 
gree similar  in  outward  appearance  to  other  non-veuereal  affections. 
Thus  there  are  common  sore  throat;  rheumatic  pains  and  inflammations 
of  the  bones  ;  rosy,  pimply,  and  pustular  eruptions,  which  have  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  syphilitic  ones,  although  of  totally  different  origin. 
There  are  however  differences  in  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  diseases, 
which  generally  enable  the  practised  eye  to  recognise  those  arising  from 
the  syphilitic  poison. 

Now  it  is  of  immense  importance  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a 
Tcnereal  and  a  non-venereal  disease,  as  the  treatment  in  the  two  cases  is 
very  different.  The  patients  themselves,  whose  chief  interest  it  is,  that 
a  correct  judgment  should  be  furmed  and  proper  treatment  adopted,  too 
often,  instead  of  giving  every  assistance  to  the  physician  in  arriving  at 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  do  all  they  can  to  mislead  him,  by  denying  ex- 
posure to  infection.  This  aris  'S  from  the  deplorable  social  ignorance  of 
the  seriousness  and  true  meaning  of  diseases,  and  the  necessity  of  our 
having  every  possible  guide  to  the  treatment  of  them  ;  and  still  more 
from  that  most  pernicious  and  sinful  mode  of  looking  with  abhorrence  on 
venereal  diseases,  which  makes  people  ashamed  to  confess  them,  and 
which  we  have  already  seen  in  so  many  cases  to  do  such  incalculable 
mischief. 

It  is  especially  women,  who  in  these  matters  destroy  themselves,  by  their 
endeavours  to  deceive  the  surgeon  :  they  scarcely  ever  admit,  until  closely 
pressed,  their  exposure  to  infection,  but  seem  to  expect,  that  it  is  enough 
for  the  physician  to  see  their  complaint  and  undertake  its  treatment,  in 
the  dark  as  to  its  real  nature.  There  is  no  end  to  the  mischief  done  by 
these  foolish  courses,  and  by  their  reluctance  to  apply  for  aid  till  they  are 
forced  to  ilo  so  by  the  severity  of  their  symptoms;  evils,  which  lie  at  the 
door  of  those  who  take  such  harsh  and  degrading  views  of  the  genital  oi- 
gans  and  their  diseases. 

The  treatment  of  tertiary  symptoms  is  very  different  from  that  of  se- 
condaries. Here  mercury,  instead  of  doing  good,  would  rather  exasperate 
the  disease,  and  still  more  enfeeble  the  patient ;  for  the  specific  syphilitic 
nature  of  tue  poison  is  now  so  much  changed,  that  mercury  has  no  longer 
power  over  it.  Ricord's  grand  remedy  for  tertiaries  is  the  hydriodate  of 
potash.  loame,  which  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  this  compound,  hajs  a 
?ery  powerful  influence  in  removing,  and  checking  chronic  inflammatiuu 
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m       ,5'   '  ^^'■"'"■y  symptoms  are  often  marvellous.   It  is  Kiven 

nnf  7n"1*'"™?"°"  °^  '^"^  '"^"''^  '^"'1  periosteum  cf  the  pLte, 

ten  or  twelve  grains  taken  during  the  day,  an^i  mourning  „p  to  even 

M  7h  ''"a^  '7"'^  S""^'"'  twenty.four  hours,  if  the  d,se«8e 

lie  not  yield.  At  the  same  time,  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  which 
IS  generally  much  shnttered,  must  be  supported  hy  plain  an.i  nourishii... 
d.et.  and  braced  by  fresh  a,r,  and  other  necessary  hygienic  means.  Undei 
he  influence  of  the  hydriodate  of  potash,  the  put, id  ulcerHtion  of  tl,e 
hioat  generally  soon  puts  on  a  healthy  character,  and  heals  up;  thou-h 
the  bones  and  other  tissues  which  have  been  lost,  can  never  be  resrored" 

J^or  the  indolent  and  painful  nodes  on  the  shins  and  elsewhere,  Ricord 
uses  the  following  treatment.  A  blister  should  be  applied  over  i hem, 
and  allowed  to  rise  well.  When  this  has  been  taken  oflF,  poultices,  or 
lint  steeped  in  a  strong  solution  of  opium,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk  to 
prevent  evaporation,  should  be  applied.  This  treatment  often  acts  like 
a  charm  with  indolent  nodes,  though  it  rs  of  course  not  applicable  to 
the  acute  ones;  the  severe  pain  being  allayed  and  the  wearied  sufferer 
dropping  to  sleep,  even  while  the  blister  is  rising. 

The  water  cure  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  powerful  in  tertiary  syphilis 
especially  in  cases  where  the  constitution  is  greatly  broken  down  bv  the 
combined  effects  of  the  disease  and  the  mercury  used  in  its  treatment; 
and  where  the  hydriodate  of  potash  fails  or  cannot  be  borne.  There  are 
few  diseases  in  which  this  treatment  is  said  to  have  produced  more 
striking  results. 

Tertiary  symptoms,  it  has  been  said,  are  not  hereditary,  and  cannot  be 
communicated  by  the  mother  to  the  child  in  the  womb.  IBut  secondaries 
may  be  so  transmitted,  and  are  a  very  frequent  cause  of  abortion  and 
still-born  children,  as  well  as  of  disease  in  those  which  are  horn  alive. 
Sometimes  the  syphilitic  spots  are  already  apparent  on  the  child  at 
birth,  but  in  general  they  do  not  appear  till  some  weeks  after,  when  an 
eruption  of  rosy  patches  or  pimples  comes  out,  chieflv  in  a  neighbour- 
hood of  the  genital  organs  and  the  anus,  hut  also  scattered  over  the 
body.  They  gradually  assume  that  deep  copper-colour  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  syphilis.  The  unfortunate  infant  becomes  peevish  and 
fretful,  declines  in  health,  and  often  dies.* 


Two  very  important  doctrines  with  regard  to  syphilis  have  lately  been  brought 
forward,  which  invalidate  several  of  the  staiementa  made  above.  One  of  them, 
which  was  arrived  at  from  the  researches  of  M.\I.  Ric.ird,  Basseieau.  Clerc,  am] 
others,  is  that  the  diflereut  varieties  of  primary  chancre— the  hard,  the  soft,  the 
phageilaeuic,  aud  the  gangrenous— do  not  arise  f.-(im  one  and  the  same  disease,  but 
ifrom  two  distinct  disea'tt.  which  have  hilhei  to  been  confounded  together.  Accord- 
ing to  this  di>cl;riDe  (which  seems  to  me  to  have  much  the  greater  weight  of  evi- 
dence in  its  favour)  tliere  are  two  affectiout- the  hard,  or  indurated,  aud  the  soft 
chancre— whicli  differ  from  oue  another  in  their  nature,  symptoms,  and  origin,  and 
of  which  the  former  alone  is  really  syphilii.  The  radical  ditTerence  between  them 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  description.  In  true  syphilis,  the  ulcer  is  hard  ; 
it  has  an  incubation  of  three  or  four  weeks,  that  is  to  say,  it  only  appears  throe 
or  four  weeks  after  infection  ;  it  cannot  be  made  to  abort  bj-  caulei  isatioii,  for 
when  once  it  apptais,  it  sh'ows  that  thu  constitution  is  already  infected  ;  it  cannot 
be  re-inoculated  on  the  patient  himself,  or  contracted  again  at  a  fuiuie  period,  Tor 
iyphilis,  like  smftll-pox,  or  measles,  ia  a  disease  which  occur*  ouly  once  ic  a  Uf«- 
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The  above  it  a  short  and  imperfect  ikerch  of  this  tern'Wn  disease,  at 
whose  very  name  humanity  shudders.  This  is  the  pest,  which,  on  it? 
first  appearance  ia  Europe  some  four  or  five  centuries  ago,  havinc;  been 
introduced  it  is  supposed  from  the  new  world,  and  before  its  nature  or 
treafment  were  known  as  they  now  are,  is  said  by  many  authors  to  have 
almost  deciniat'^d  our  race;  spread  in  its  ravages  on  every  side,  among  the 
highest  and  ihe  lowest  rank-  of  society.  Monarchs  have  died  of  it;  and 
its  unhappy  victims  amoug  the  poorer  classes,  wer«  not  even  permitted  to 
rot  in  peace  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  treated  as  the  worst  of 
cnminiils,  and  shunned  as  walking  leprosies  by  their  uncultivated  and 
pi  iless  lellow-heings.  Are  these  barbarities  at  an  end  in  our  more  ad- 
vanced age?  Have  we  reversed  the  merciless  verd-ct  of  our  ancestors,  and 
striven  to  atone  by  every  kindness  and  assistance  in  our  power  to  those, 
on  whose  fellow-sufferers  of  a  former  age,  was  pile  i  a  load  of  contumely 
and  shame,  which  blackens  the  sky,  a  lasting  memoiial  Df  the  inhumanity 
and  moral  obliquity  of  men  ?  Do  we  pour  balm,  instead  of  poison, 
into  the  wounds  of  the  desolate  and  miserable  ones,  who  become  the 
prey  of  this  ravager?  whose  genital  organs  are  destroyed,  whose  con- 
stitutions are  ruined,  whose  bones  and  hearts  are  full  of  aches  and 
miseries  innumerable,  and  from  whose  glazed  eyes  the  light,  life,  and 
joy  of  the  world  have  faded  before  their  prime? 

Alas!  would  that  such  were  the  case.  Many  a  sufferer  would  almost 
be  content  to  die,  did  he  know  that  he  had  what  every  human  heart 
yearns  for,  the  infinite  sympathy  and  reverence  of  hia  ftllow  mortals; 
mimy  a  dull  heart,  sunk  in  apathy,  or  hardening  into  the  sullenness  of 
hatred,  would  waken  again  to  hope  and  love,  if  those  of  others  were 
not  coldly,  and  oh  !  how  sinfully,  shut  against  him.  For  the  heart  of 
the  world  is  shut  against  all  venereal  disease.  To  the  common  ear,  and 
even  more,  shall  it  be  said?  to  those  who  seek  to  be  called  pure  and 
morally  elevated,  they  are  a  subject  unknown  and  nearly  unheard  of;  at 
least  unheard  of  for  any  purposes  of  active  sympathy,  aid,  or  preven- 
tion—the only  purposes  for  which  the  true  physician's  heart  loves  to 
speak  or  to  think  of  disease  or  evil,  whether  moral  or  physical.  They 
are  regarded  as  a  mystery,  and  as  a  degrading  subject,  into  which  the 
moralist,  and  still  more  the  female  mind,  dreads  to  enter. 


tlm«;  it  ii  always  acGompanied  by  hardness  and  swelling  of  sereral  neigiibouring 
glands,  which, however,  do  not  suppurate;  and  it  is  always  followed  by  secondary 
symptoms,  showing  the  general  poisoning  of  the  system.  In  the  other  affection,  the 
nicer  is  soft;  it  has  no  period  of  incubation,  but  liegins  to  develop  itself  immediately 
after  infection  ;  it  can  be  repeatedly  re-inoculatud  on  the  patient  himself,  and 
contracted  again  at  a  future  time  ;  it  aborts  whenever  it  is  completely  cauterisad  ; 
It  is  sometimes,  but  not  always,  accompanied  by  the  swelling  of  a  neighbouring 
gland,  wtiich  suppurates  like  the  ulcer  itself;  and  it  is  merely  a  local  affection, 
which  never  givps  rise  to  secondary  symptoms.  The  other  doctrine  which  has 
lately  been  established  with  regard  to  syphilis,  and  which  is  of  extreme  practical 
toportance,  is  that  secondary  symptomi  are  iti/ectious.  This  was  long  denied  by 
"'•jp''^  and  others  ;  but  several  experiments  made  on  healthy  persons,  in  one  of 
which  M.  Ricord  himself  took  part,  along  with  some  other  medical  men  in  Paris, 
have  proved  conclusively  that  if  the  matter  from  a  secondary  ulcer,  or  even  th« 
Woodof  a  syphilitic  patient,  be  inoculated  on  a  healthy  individual,  it  may  oom- 
muuicate  the  disease.  1872. 
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Alas  for  mankind,  when  any  such  thing  is  held  a  mystery!  Are  thu 
real  joys  and  sorrows  of  humanity  to  be  sacrificed  to  childish  and  morbid 
mysteries  I  Mystery  and  secrecy,  born  of  ignorance  and  hearllessness, 
are  certain  to  corrupt  any  part  of  our  nature,  where  they  are  allowed  to 
RbiUe.  W  hat  can  we  do  in  any  matter  of  which  we  are  ignorant  ?  \\« 
are  helpless,  aidless,  powerless  to  serve,  powerless  to  comfort  or  adviso. 
Jgnorauce  and  mystery  can  never  possibly  be  right;  they  are  invariably 
m  theuis,  Ives  must  destructive  sins.  Ho^-  many  thousands,  how  many 
millions  of  human  beings  have  fallen  and  are  now  falling  victims  to  the 
general  mystery  and  ignorance  surrounding  the  body,  and  above  all  the 
genital  orgMis  !  Docs  nature,  like  spiritualism,  make  a  mystery  of  these 
tilings  Is  she  too  cleli.  ate  and  morally  pure,  to  meddle  with  them  to 
visit  these  organs  with  her  rewards  and  punishments  any  more  than 
other  parts?  Does  ?.  sense  of  shame  prevent  a  man  or  a  woman  from 
agonising  and  dying  of  their  diseases  ;  or  will  it  comfort  then;,  through 
Ving  years  ot  misery,  which  they  are  ashamed  to  speak  of  to  their  fellows, 
or  in  their  premature,  and,  it  may  be,  unpitied  death,  that  a  tinsel  of 
mock  delicacy  adorns  their  sliroud  ? 

There  are  but  two  ways ;  cither  all  men  and  women  must  learn  t4 
study  the  body  and  all  its  laws,  with  the  reverence  and  calm  worship  due 
to  all  nature  s  elements  ;  or  they  must  break  these  laws  on  every  side, 
from  ignorance  and  unrighteous  contempt  of  them,  and  anguish  and  die 
in  consequence.  He  who  studies  and  obeys  them  is  a  moral  being ;  he 
who  does  not,  as  neither  men  nor  women  do,  except  the  professional  few, 
in  the  present  day,  is  an  immoral  being.  Forsooth  we  will  not  speak  oi 
these  diseases  ;  but  nature  will,  and  in  the  grdans  from  smitten  thousands 
around  us,  in  every  country,  we  may  hear  her  voice. 

There  is  probably  no  disease,  which  has  so  much  corrupted  and  deterio- 
rated the  human  race  as  syphilis.  Among  the  poor  population,  especially 
of  the  towns,  it  may  almost  bo  said,  that  there  is  not  a  single  constitution 
untainted  by  it.  If  the  individual  himself  has  not  incurred  it,  some  of 
his  ancestors  have,  and  thereby  transmitted  to  him  a  constitut'on  more 
or  less  deterioraied.  Among  the  richer  classes  almost  the  same  might  be 
said.  It  is  not  only  the  disease  itself,  but  the  fearful  mercurial  poison- 
ing induced  in  its  cure,  which  gives  it  so  pernicious  an  influence  on  man- 
kind. Nothing  deteriorates  the  human  constitution  more  certainly  than 
mercury  it  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  disease  in  our  present  society. 
There  is  jot  one  of  us  perhaps,  whose  constitution  is  not  impaired  more 
or  less  by  the  mercurial  poisoning  of  ourselves  or  our  forelatliers.  How 
great  then  should  be  our  care  to  prevent  a  disease,  which,  like  syphilis,  n 
rendered  twice  as  dangerous  to  the  race  by  the  remedies  which  are  needed 
to  counteract  it !  There  is  pet  haps  not  one  who  reads  this,  whose  con- 
stitution might  not  have  been  purer,  and  therefore  whose  whole  nature  of 
mind  and  body  might  not  have  been  higher  and  nobler,  had  there  been  no 
syphilitic  or  mercurial  poison  in  the  veins  of  man.  For,  inseparably  linked 
together  as  are  all  mankind,  the  diseases  of  the  parents  descend  through 
generations  to  the  children,  modified  and  transformed  by  time  and  cir- 
cumstance. 

Syphilis. which  corrupts  and  lays  low  the  strongest  coustitutians  \yh(w 
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it  eains  root  in  them,  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources,  along  with  the  mer- 
cury used  for  its  cure,  a  scrofula,  insanity,  and  all  otlier  diseases  and 
Jebilities  in  their  descendants.    It  is  one  of  the  grand  fountain-heads  ol 
I  diseases,  miseries,  eril  moral  and  physical  natures,  and  their  resulting 
yices  and  crimes,  by  which  our  society  suffers  so  much,    la  this  a  subject 
for  secrecy  and  mystery;  one  upon  which  we  can  becontent  to  remam  in 
1  wilful  ignorance— nay  even  to  make  a  virtue  of  it ;  one  which  our  love  tor 
our  kind,  and  interest  in  its  welfare  and  progress,  allow  us  to  pa.,3  un- 
regarded '    Shall  we  continue  to  permit  this  dreadful  pestilence  to  spread 
•'ts  desolation,  and  poi.son  our  cup  of  life,  without  taking  any  measures  for 
its  prevention?  or,  if  our  hearts  are  not  yet  alive  to  the  teeiing  of  the 
uece^sarilv  inseparable  connection  of  all  mankind  in  good  and  evil,  joy  and 
Borrow,  how  do  we  know,  who  shall  be  the  next  to  suffer  ?  that  the 
•next  victim  may  not  be  a  son.  or  a  brother,  or  beloved  friend?  Alas! 

how  often  are  the  hopes  and  the  support  of  a  family  blighted,  by  tberuin 
.  of  those  nearest  and  dearest,  by  this  remorseless  disease! 

No  class  of  human  sufferers  have  been  so  sinned  against,  as  the  victims 
-  of  venereal  disease.  Less  sympathy  and  interest  in  their  fate  has  bten 
•  felt  by  mankind  in  general,  than  in  that  of  the  greatest  criminals,  for 
;  the  cure  and  prevention  of  whose  moral  diseases  many  truly  noble  en- 
deavours have  been  lately  made,  while  the  venereal  diseases  remain 
:  neglected  and  unregarded  ;  and  yet  wherein  have  their  victims  offended? 
.  As"  I  shall  more  fully  endeavour  to  show  hereafter,  the  commonly  received 
(  code  of  sexual  morality  is  mo-t  erroneous,  and  erected  in  ignorance  of, 
;  and  opposition  to,  natural  truth ;  the  real  natural  duties  of  every  human 
■being  (however  social  difficulties  may  interfere  with  the  discharge  of 
;  them)  towards  his  reproductive  organs,  and  the  passions  connected  with 
I  them,  consisting  in  their  due  and  normal  exercise,  for  which  the  social 
]  provision  of  marriage  is  quite  inadequate.  Nature  lays  one  command  on 
1  us,  "  Exercise  all  thy  functions,  else  art  thou  an  imperfect  and  sinful 
I  being,"  Society  lays  another,  '•  Obey  my  institutions  and  my  fashions  of 
I  thought,  however  litt.e  thou  or  any  of  us  may  understand  their  natural 
t  truth  or  rectitude,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  thee."  Let  men  reflect, 
;  and  decide  whose  commandments  are  to  be  obeyed. 

Wben  another  and  truer  moral  code,  founded  on  the  recogniton  of 

■  our  natural  duties  towards  all  parts  of  our  being,  has  become  established 
:  among  mankind,  all  wili  feel  the  enormous  injustice  that  has  been  shown 
!  to  those  who  have  suffered  from  venerea!  diseases,  and  to  the  unhappy 
;  girls — the  outcasts  of  society,  who  may  be  viewed  as  the  unconscious 

martyrs  to  the  sexual  difficulties,  and  whose  cause  and  sufferings  must 
lie  so  near  to  every  generous  heart.  Long,  long  will  it  be,  oh  ye  poor 
inarticulate  ones !  ere  the  dumb  voice  of  your  sorrows  reach  the  cold  ear 
i  of  man,  and  still  longer  of  your  own  sister,  woman — whose  estrangement 
from  your  side,  and  the  common  duties  of  love  and  sympathy,  is  one  ol 

■  ihe  foulest  blots  ou  our  humanity  ;  many  a  one  of  you  shall  yet  perish, 

■  rot  away  in  anguish  with  no  friend  near,  with  hardened  hearts  and  lips 
1  defiant  of  the  pitiless  world ;  many  a  one  of  us,  too,  shall  go  down  with 
;  you  in  degradation  and  misery  to  the  grave,  before  society  receive  yo(i 

tato  her  bosom,  and  shed  the  tear  of  sorrow  and  repentance  over  her 
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unhappy  daughters.    And  you  too,  my  fellow-men,  whose  hfe  is  raarred, 

and  whose  inlinite  nature  is  agonised  and  distorted  by  tliis  liateful  dis- 
ease, will  you  only  bow  your  heads  to  the  smiter,  and  sutler  in  silence 
Is  suoh  your  duly  either  to  yourselves  or  to  others?  Is  tiiis  all  the 
iesson  of  love  or  of  kuowledge,  that  experience  has  brought?  V/ill  vou 
uot  rather  use  your  utmost  endeavours  to  eradicate  this  evil  :  aud  tiius 
to  feel,  aud  to  show  others,  that  you  have  not  suflered  in  vain ' 

We  have  now  come  to  tlie  infinitely  important  subject  of  the  previ  n- 
tion  of  this  disease,  a  matter  of  as  deep  an  interest  for  the  hurnan 
family,  as  almost  anything  which  could  be  named.  It  is  a  new  subject, 
like  the  prevention  of  almost  all  diseases.  Alan  has  scarcely  yet  at- 
tempted or  coaceived  even  the  possibility  of  regenerating  the  world  by 
this  means.  But  daily  are  we  becoming  more  alire  to  its  paramount 
importance;  daily  is  the  truth  dawning  upon  us,  that  the  body  of  man 
is  not  one  whit  inferior  in  majesty  or  in  influence  on  his  destiny  to  his 
spirit.  If  he  would  be  virtuous  or  happy,  or  deserve  the  name  of  a  cul- 
tivated being,  he  must  attend  to  the  one  as  much  as  to  the  other  ;  he 
must  equally  seek  its  ideal  developement,  and  prevent  its  diseases. 

How  then  is  disease  to  be  prevented  ?  As  soon  as  the  question  was 
asked,  and  it  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  it  first  was  seriously  asked,  it 
was  seen  that  there  was  but  one  auswer,  viz.,  "  By  mankind  in  general 
becoming  acquainted  with  its  nature  and  its  causes,  and  so  avoiding  it." 
A  simple  answer,  and  one  which  indeed  seems  self-evident,  but  involving 
what  a  mighty  change  in  man's  education  and  habits  of  thought! 

While  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  uature  or  source  of  anything,  we 
have  no  power  over  it ;  but  when  its  cause  is  known  to  us  we  have  it 
under  our  control.  Now  there  is  no  disease  of  which  the  cause  is  n;ore 
palpable  than  syphilis ;  we  see  the  fountain-head,  whence  all  this  tor- 
rent of  poison  has  overflowed  the  world,  and  by  seeing  this  we  have  the 
disease  in  our  own  power.  There  is  probably  no  disease,  not  even  infec- 
tious fevers,  of  which  the  cause  is  so  definite  and  so  completely  distinct. 
It  has  but  one  specific  source,  and  cannot  by  any  possibility,  that  we 
are  aware  of,  arise  but  by  direct  contagion.  Other  diseases  h-ave  innu- 
merable roots  ;  if  you  destroy  one,  another  springs  up  in  its  place;  but 
here  we  have  the  single  solitary  Upas  tree,  and  if  it  were  fairly  uprooted, 
the  world  would  remain  ever  after,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  free  from  its 
influence.  Have  we  thought  what  a  difference  the  freedom  from  any 
disease,  however  insignificant,  would  make  in  the  destiny  of  our  race? 
and  if  so  how  enormous  a  change  would  be  efl'ected  by  the  extirpation  of 
its  deadliest  foe  ;  of  that  wiiich  M.  Ricord  calls  "•  the  most  terrible  con- 
tagion that  ever  threatened  mankind  ?"  Four  centuries  ago,  some  say, 
Syphilis  was  unknown  in  Europe.  Shall  we  never  more  see  these  fortu- 
nate times  ?  is  this  accursed  pest  for  ever  to  prey  on  the  vitals  of  us  and 
our  remotest  posterity?  to  poison  for  ever  the  loves  of  the  race,  and 
wound  us  in  the  most  tender  part — sexua!  confidence  and  endearments, 
turning  our  love  and  trust  uito  suspicion  aud  hatred? 

Until  mankind  make  common  cause  against  it,  there  is  no  hope  of  its 
radical  extirpation  ;  none  even  of  its  powerful  repression.  Until  it  has 
bocome  a  well-known  subi«ct  1«  every  mind,  (and  what  youth's  each  oi 
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life  is  not  darkened  by  its  shadow  ?)  and  lias  a  deep  interest  in  tne  lieart 
of  every  man  and  woman,  wo  are  powerless  against  it;  it  will  triumph. 
Bui  wlien  i/ur  liuman  family  on  such  points  is  not  divided  against 
itself;  when  the  genital  organs,  their  laws  and  their  diseases  arc  recog- 
nised with  reverence  by  us  all;  when  mori'  universal  sympathies,  un- 
shaken by  class  or  creed  prejudices,  have  bound  men  c'oser  together  in 
mutual  confidence ;  and  above  all,  when  love  is  no  longer  mercenarv 
that  chronic  disease  under  which  it  labours  among  us — then  may  wt( 
hope  that  the  total  extirpation  of  our  foe  is  not  far  distant. 

I  will  speak  hereafter  of  the  social  means  which  have  been  taken  in 
'  France  to  repress  syphilis,  and  which  conirast  with  the  melancholy  neg- 
lect which  in  this  country  has  so  favoured  its  progress  ;  and  meanwhile 
I  shall  mention  the  measures  which  each  individual  who  exposes  himself 
to  it  should  adopt,  for  its  prevention,  as  long  as  this  disease  and  prosti- 
tation  exist  in  our  society.  These  are  very  similar  to  those  already 
recommended  for  the  prevention  of  gonorrhoea.  Washing  the  parts  fre- 
quently with  cold  water  or  some  astringent,  as  the  decoction  of  oak,  or 
cinchona  bark,  is  a  powerful  preventive.  It  is  still  more  useful  to  keep 
;the  prepuce  habitually  drawn  back,  and  the  glans  left  uncovered,  which 
makes  the  mucous  membrane  tough  and  not  easily  abraded.  It  must  be 
reniembered,  that  abrasions  are  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  favor 
chancre,  as  it  can  eat  its  way  but  slowly,  and  often  not  at  all,  through  a 
.raucous  membrane  or  follicle.  Abrasions  should  therefore  be  carefully 
■avoided,  and  if  any  be  present  before  a  suspicious  connection,  it  should 
not  take  place.  A  narrow  vagina  favours  abrasions  both  of  the  male 
and  female  organs.  Besides  these  general  prophylactics,  the  individual 
should  carefully  wash  the  parts  immediately  after  coit'on,  either  with 
water,  or  with  alkaline  or  chlorine  washes,  which  have  the  property  of 
destroying  the  poison.  He  should  also  make  water,  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  chancre  in  the  urethra,  as  well  as  gonorrhoea.  Above  all,  hi 
should  be  on  the  watch,  after  any  suspicious  intercourse,  and  destroy  tht 
disease  by  cauterization  ;  which  means,  M.  Ricord  says,  he  has  invaribly 
found  successful  during  the  first  four  or  five  days,  if  efficiently  applied. 
•It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  nitrate  of  silver,  unless  used  very  early,  is 
often  not  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  poison,  and  only  irritates  ohe  part. 
Therefore,  in  many  cases,  M.  Ricord  prefers  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury, 
which  more  powerful  caustic  seldom  fails  completly  to  burn  out  the  poi- 
soned part,  and  to  leave  a  smple  sore  underneath 

But  there  is  one  safeguard  more  powerful  than  all  of  these,  and  that  is 
the  sheath.  Even  where  it  is  used,  the  parts  should  still  be  well  washed 
after  coition,  as  it  may  nave  been  torn  ;  and  besides  it  does  not  protect 
the  scrotum,  the  groin,  and  other  parts,  on  which  the  virus  may  be  de- 
posited, and  chancre  arise  if  there  be  any  abrasion.  With  this  invaluable 
instrument  and  these  additional  precautions,  contagion,  whether  of 
■iyphilis  or  gonorrhoea,  is  rendered  almost  impossible  ;  and  well  would  it 
be  for  our  race  if  its  use  were  more  universally  spread  in  ihis  age,  when 
the  genital  organs  are  in  so  miserably  corrupted  a  state.  Nay,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  to  this  instrument  humanity  may  in  part  he  indebted  for 
She  total  eradication  of  the  syphilitic  disease.    Were  we  for  instance  U 
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suppose  it  possible,  that  nil  those  who  expose  themselves  to  the  sUijht. 
est  nsk  of  infection,  should  for  tliree  or  at  most  six  months  (during 
jtnch  even  in  untreated  cases  the  contagious  properties  would  rrobablv 
die  out)  to  unite  in  the  use  of  this  insUument;  and  if  the  most  jealous 
watch  wore  put  upon  all  the  cases  which  might  remain,  and  these  be 
carefiilly  prevented  from  spreading  the  di-ease,  and  cure.i  at  .peedily  as 
pos-ible  ;  in  short,  were  manKiud  earnestly  and  unitedly  to  entnr  into  a 
war  of  extennination  against  syphilis,  as  has  been  done  in  the  ca.=c 
ot  wild  animals,  or  other  noxious  plagues,  this  terrible  disease  could  be 
m  a  short  time  eradicated  from  the  world,  and  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Ihe  gm.'rations  of  man  to  the  latest  posterity  would  bless  the  aee 
in  which  such  a  boon  had  beer,  conferred  on  humanity! 

But  we  are  indeed  far  removed  at  present  from  the  hope  of  such  an 
achievement.  The  world  treats  with  a  sinful  neglect  all  diseases, 
and  most  of  aU  syphiLd.  There  are  few  united  efforts,  few  noble  aspira- 
tions, to  shake  off  any  of  the  physical  evils  which  desolate  our  society  • 
and  until  a  common  cause  be  made  against  them,  as  against  others,  there 
is  no  hope  of  then  eradication.  Can  physicians  prevent  disease  ?  Can 
they  keep  men  in  health,  or  ennoble  each  individual's  physical,  and 
through  It,  his  moral  nature  ?  No :  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  every 
indiviclual  must  he  self-governed,  must  depend  chiefly  on  himself  for  his 
dii-ection  in  life,  for  his  elevation,  or  for  his  ruin.  We  have  our  united 
political  endeavours,  our  united  educational,  peace,  and  other  movements, 
but  vhere  are  our  united  effoits  for  physical  regeneration  ?- a  matter 
perhaps  more  important  than  any  other  at  present,  as  none  has  been  so 
much  neglected.  There  are  few  or  no  such  efforts,  because  man  as  yet 
knows,  and  cares  little  for  his  body,  because  mind  and  spirit  mle  his 
thoughts,  and  form  his  religion  ;  but  when  we  shall  have  a  lar  wider 
and  truer  religion,  and  an  equal  reverence  for  all  parts  of  our  nature, 
then  will  these  questions  of  the  eradication  of  syphilis  and  other  diseases, 
claim  our  most  devoted  attention. 

[Since  the  first,  edition  of  ttiis  work  appeared,  »n  interesting  and  valnai)le  trea- 
tise on  By  I  hiUs  and  its  Ireatment  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Charles  Drysdale  lu 
this  woili— eutitled  "The  Treatment  of  Syphilis  and  other  Di-eases  without 
Mercury  ;  bemg  a  collection  ol  evidence  to  prove  that  Mercury  is  a  Cause  of 
Disease,  not  a  Remedy  "—r.he  au;hor  has  brought  together  a  mass  of  evidence  to 
sho  «,  firstly,  that  mercury  ought  not  to  be  Riven  in  syphilis;  that  Instead  of 
being  of  use,  it  act-  as  an  additional  poison  to  the  system,  and  does  a  grtai  deal 
of  misi  hiLf;  and  secondly,  that  syphilis,  when  not  interfered  with  by  mercury, 
bnt  tre.ited  by  rest,  diet,  local  application",  baths,  iodide  of  potassium  and  other 
simple  means,  though  in  many  cases  a  ro<.st  serious  and  obstinate  disease,  in 
general  guts  well,  and  is  less  frequently  attended  with  grave  s.vraptons  than  whea 
mercury  is  employed.  In  proof  of  this  the  aathor  gives  the  "history  of  the  non- 
mercurial  treatment  of  iypbdis  within  the  present  century,  and  quotes  lamely 
from  the  works  of  Pergneson,  Rose.  Guthrie,  John  Thompson,  Desruellos,  Fricke, 
S>  me  Hughes  Bennett,  Weeden  Cooke  and  others,  who  have  adopted  this  pUu  of 
treatineut.  He  shows  that  the  most  extensive  com|iarative  experiments  - 
amouutini!,  according  lo  M.  Dosruelies.  to  upwanis  of  three  hundred  thousand 
published  case.i— have  been  made  in  civil  aud  military  liospitals  between  the 
siniplo  and  mercurial  treatment,  all  of  which,  ht  holds,  have  demonstrated  the 
Buperionty  of  the  former.  Dr.  Drysdale.  however,  has  lately  stated,  in  a  paper 
read  in  87.'),  that  he  has  changed  his  opinion,  and  that  he  now  thinks  murciir; 
Uveful,  especially  for  the  prevention  of  tertiary  symiitoms.  Kecent  rtsearchoi 
nave  shown  tliat  tho  tertiary  syphilitic  products,  the  ao  called  gummy  tuaioun, 
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I  N)w  proceed  to  speak  of  the  sexual  diseases  of  women,  and  of  tha 
jaeculiar  morbid  states  to  which  the  female  constitution  is  liable. 
L'Jntil  a  few  years  ago,  the  subject  of  female  disease  was  in  many  parts 
ibhrouded  in  tbe  profoundest  darkness.  It  is  only  since  the  invention 
}i)fthe  speculum  by  Professor  Recamier  of  P.aris,  who  is,  1  believe, 
i-iitill  alive,  and  the  gradually  spreading  use  of  the  digital  and  ocular 
means  of  examining  the  female  sexual  organs,  that  these  afFectiona 
jjave  become  tolerably  understood,  and  another  ample  page  in  the 
nistory  of  human  suffering  been  opened  to  us.  Tbousands  and 
ijiillions  of  women  have  spent  years  of  misery,  have  languished  and 
iiied,  for  the  want  of  the  aid,  which  knowledge  of  these  affections 
:jould  have  afforded  them. 

What  is  the  reason,  that  so  very  extensive  and  important  a  class  of 
iiiseases  remained  so  long  hidden  from  mankind  ?  The  one  great 
r-reason  is — the  mysterious  and  unnatural  manner  in  wnich  the  female 
■sexual  organs  have  been  regarded.  The  knowledge  of  the  male 
■iexual  diseases  has  been,  and  still  is,  most  unhappily  impeded  by  the 
■aame  cause ;  but  in  the  case  of  woman  it  has  acted  with  tenfold  force, 
lilf  we  attend  to  the  history  of  the  science  of  female  disease,  we  will 
caasily  understand  its  very  slow  progress.  The  Greek  and  Latin  phj- 
Eiiicians,  who  had  not  these  morbid  feelings  of  sexual  delicacy,  had  con- 
eijiderable  knowledge  of  female  disease.  They  used  an  instrument, 
RTvhich  some  say  was  similar  to  the  speculum,  and  have  left  us  descrip- 
liiions  of  ulceration  of  the  womb,  &c.  But  after  them,  medical  science 
Ic'ell  into  the  hands,  first  of  the  Arabs,  and  next  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic 
jpriesthood,  wbo  were  for  centuries  the  sole  physicians.  Both  these 
Classes  of  men  were  restrained  by  their  religious  and  moral  opinions 
rrom  investigating  female  disease ;  and  thus  the  knowledge  possessed 
•oy  the  Greeks  fell  completely  into  abeyance.  "  It  does  however  seem 
nnoBt  marvellous,"  says  Dr.  Bennett,  in  his  admirable  work  on  Inflam* 
unation  of  the  Womb,  "that  the  influence  of  ihese  former  social  condU 
uiions  should  still  be  felt  in  the  medical  profession,  should  still  exercise 
iin  evident  control  over  medical  science  in  England.  And  yet,  unless 
iwe  admit  that  such  is  the  case,  how  can  we  account  for  the  existing 
iatate  of  uterine  pathology,  or  explain  the  opprobrium,  thrown  till 

ivte  gometimeE  formed  in  internal  organs,  such  ai  the  brain,  lungi,  or  liTer.  and 
Aat  several  lament»ble  and  fatal  casea  of  epilepay,  paralysia,  conBUmption,  &c., 
lire  due  to  thia  cause.  It  is  in  order  to  prevent  these  and  other  tertiary  accidents, 
<  vhich  constitute  the  great  danger  of  syphilis,  that  Dr.  Drysdate  now  thinks 
;  nercury  of  service.  Still,  the  facts  given  in  his  work  and  the  opinions  of  so  many 
1  distinguished  men  show  how  much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  non-mercurial 
'■re  .tment.  1878.] 
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within  tlie  last  few  years,  by  the  govarmng  bodies  of  our  leading 
medical  corporations,  ou  those  vvbo  devote  their  attention  to  mid- 
wifery, and  the  diseases  of  females?"  In  the  standard  work  on  female 
disease,  by  Sir  Ch;u  les  Ularlie,  pu'-lislied  in  1831,  ulceration  of  the 
muutb  of  the  womb,  one  of  the  commonest  female  diseases,  is  not  eveu 
alluded  to;  wJiich  shows  how  very  great  was  the  ignorance  of  liese 
diseases  before  the  introduction  of  tlie  speculum. 

This  invaluable  instrument  constitutes  an  era  in  medical  science, 
and  in  the  history  of  our  race.  It  has  lieen  as  great  a  boon  to  man 
kind  as  the  stethoscope.  It  has  cleared  up  innumerable  obscurities, 
and  been  the  means  of  giving  health  and  happiness  to  thousands 
Hajjpy  would  it  iJO  for  medicine  and  for  mankind,  if  we  could  say  tluu 
its  benefits  have  been  fully  reaped  ;  and  that  the  false  sexual  delicacy, 
which  has  for  ages  shut  the  door  of  medical  aid  against  suffering 
Ivomau,  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

But  such  is  very  far  froip  beiug  the  truth.  Although  the  world  in 
Other  matters  has  made  such  advances  in  enlightenment,  still  in  toe 
depths  ol'  the  dark  ages  in  all  things  pertaining  to  sexual  feelings. 
The  sexual  organs,  especially  of  woman,  are  still  regarded  with  the 
Did  Hebrew  feelings  of  mystery  and  shame,  as  if  they  differed  fiom  the 
rest  of  our  humanity  ;  and  as  if  it  were  either  our  duty  or  our  safety 
to  permit  their  naiure  and  their  laws,  their  health  and  their  disease, 
to  remain  hidden  from  us.  I  do  not  know  any  class  of  ideas,  which 
produce  more  unhappiuess  or  more  disease  at  the  present  da}',  than 
these.  Instead  of  the  se.x:ual  organs  and  sexual  appetites  being  studied 
and  reasoned  upon,  in  a  natural  and  open  manner,  exactly  as  any 
other  organs  and  functions  of  our  frame,  the  subject  is  regarded  as 
one  which  must  be  avoided  and  kept  secret.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  grossest  ignorance  prevails  upon  it ;  that  the  physical  and  moral 
ideas  entertained  with  regard  to  it  are  a  tissue  of  errors ;  that  sexual 
diseases  and  morbid  sexual  feelings  are  excessively  prevalent ;  and 
that  the  knowledge  and  eradication  of  these  diseases  is  very  greatly 
impeded. 

There  is  no  physician,  who  is  conversant  with  female  diseases,  who 
does  not  deplore  the  ialse  delicacy  so  constantly  found  in  woman 
when  suffering  from  any  sexual  disease.  Dr.  Ashwell  and  Dr.  Ben- 
oett  frequently  complain  of  this,  saying  that  the  repugnance  of  women 
to  have  recourse  to  the  necessary  examinations,  or  to  communicate 
any  information  with  regard  to  their  symptoms  spontaneously,  is  a 
constant  cause  of  delayed  and  erroneous  treatment.  It  may  be  said, 
that  nothing  more  retards  the  knowledge,  the  prevention,  and  the  cure, 
of  female  diseases,  than  this  false  delicacy.  When  a  womao  becomes 
affected  with  a  genital  complaint,  especially  if  she  be  a  virjrin,  or  un- 
married, she  shrinks  from  informing  a  medical  man  ;  and  thus  the 
Irrevocable  infancy  of  the  disease,  when  it  is  always  so  much  more 
tractable,  passes  away.  When  she  does  at  last  call  in  assistance,  in- 
stfad  of  openly  infoiming  the  physician  of  her  symptoms,  as  she 
would  do  in  any  other  affection,  she  tells  nothing  spontaneously,  but 
ieayes  it  to  him  to  elicit  the  neceesary  information  piecemeal ;  which 
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of  course  is  very  frequently  the  source  of  the  most  lamentable  errors. 
Again,  in  vast  multiturks  of  cases,  whei-e  the  disorder  is  considere'3 
nol.  to  be  of  a  eerious  nature,  medical  aid  is  not  sought  at  all,  but  th(i 
woman  continues  to  bear  her  ills  in  silence,  as  long  as  they  are  at  all 
endurable.  In  this  way  leucorrhcea,  menorrhagia,  dysraenorrhoea,  &c 
are  often  borne  for  years,  and  cause  an  immensity  of  suffering,  often 
breaking  down  the  health  irretrievably.  This  false  delicacy  i«  not 
confined  to  ths  diseases  of  the  sexual  organs ;  piles,  constipation,  diarr- 
hoea, &c.,  and  morbid  states  of  the  urinary  organs  are  also  disclosed 
by  the  patient  with  great  reluctance,  and  often  neglected  for  years, 
from  motives  of  false  delicacy. 

Disease,  with  our  present  scanty  knowledge  of  therapeutics,  is  alas' 
difficult  enough  to  treat,  when  every  advantage  is  given  to  the  medi- 
cal man  ;  but-  when  no  alacrity  is  shown  in  anticipating  it,  when  the 
patient  by  reluctance  and  ret,icence  rather  perplexes  than  aids  the 
diagnosis,  and  when  the  means  of  investigation  and  treatment  are  re- 
ceived with  repugnance,  rather  than  with  the  anxious  co-operation  we 
should  expect  from  her,  whose  interests  are  chiefly  at  stake,  the  task 
becomes  arduous  and  unsatisfactory  indeed.  There  is  no  safety  for 
woman,  till  these  morbid  feelings  of  sexual  delicacy  have  been 
choroughly  eradicated,  and  till  the  sexual  organs  and  their  diseases  are 
regarded  in  exactly  the  same  rational  light,  as  any  other  part  of  our 
frame ;  till  a  knowledge  and  reverence  for  these  organs  have  been 
substituted  for  the  present  ignorance,  mystery,  and  childish  and  de- 
grading feelings  of  shame  ;  till  their  states  of  health  and  disease  be  so 
generally  understood  throughout  society,  that  on  the  one  hand,  dis- 
ease will  be  prevented,  and  on  the  other,  when  it  does  it  occur,  that  it 
will  be  met,  as  promptly,  as  openly,  and  as  earnestly,  as  disease  of 
any  other  bodily  organ. 

The  main  cause  of  all  diseases  is  the  general  ignorance  regarding 
them,  which  prevails  throughout  all  but  the  medical  part  of  society ; 
and  the  first  necessary  step  to  their  prevention,  is  to  remove  that  igno- 
rance and  to  bring  the  subject  into  the  clear  light  of  day.  There  is  no 
part  of  our  nature,  which  has  been  so  peculiarly  enveloped  in  mystery 
as  the  sexual  part ;  there  is  none  about  which  there  is  such  general 
ignorance,  and  in  consequence  so  much  disease  and  misery;  and  there 
is  none  in  which  more  requires  to  be  done,  to  remove  these  obstacles  to 
human  \Yelfare.  The  mystery  attaching  to  the  sexual  organs,  has,  as 
it  were,  overshadowed  the  whole  body.  This  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
neglect  of  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  consequently  of  the  other  physi- 
cal sciences ;  wbich,  without  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  their 
ieystone,  will  never  be  really  interesting  to  man.  There  are  few  ques- 
tions more  nearly  affecting  our  happiness,  than  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  exceptional  manner,  in  which  the  sexual  organs  are 
viewed,,  and  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  feelings  of  mystery  and  shame 
attaching  to  them,  particularly  in  woman  ;  for  these  are  the  cmef 
causes  of  the  pervading  ignorance  on  the  subject,  and  the  vast  juxju- 
jiulation  of  sexual  disease  and  misery. 

The  Greeks  and  Romj">s  knew  little  of  these  feelings,  and  it  maylbe 
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said  that  they  havo  been  introilticcr]  and  fostered  amongst  us,  chiefly  If 
connection^  with  the  ppirilual  views  of  tlie  Christian  and  ancient 
Hebrew  faith.  There  is  nothing  which  more  particula'-jy  character- 
\«ed  the  ancient  Hebrews,  than  this  sexual  mystery  and  shame,  and 
also  tlie  excessive  harshness  with  which  a  breach  of  their  moral  coda 
was  punished. 

Of  the  intensity  of  these  morbid  feelings  the  following  instances  mav 
be  given  as  illustrations.  It  is  recorded  that  Noah  cursed  Ham  an'l 
Canaan  for  having  seen  hira  naked.  A  from  an  after  her  confinement 
was  to  be  considered  unclean  for  a  weeic,  if  the  child  was  a  boy  ;  if  a 
girl,  for  two  weeks ;  then  she  was  to  continue  in  the  blood  of  her  puri- 
fying thirty -three  days  for  a  boy,  si.Tty-six  for  a  girl,  (as  if  there  were 
Bome  peculiar  pollution  in  the  female  sex),  being  forbidden  during  that 
time  to  touch  any  hallowed  thing,  or  come  into  the  sanctuary  ;  and 
then  she  should  make  a  sacrifice,  to  be  offered  by  the  priests  for  her  as 
an  atonement,  and  then  she  should  be  cleansed.  If  any  man's  seed 
of  copulation  should  go  out  of  him,  he  should  bathe  .incl  be  unclean 
till  evening.  Every  garment  and  skin,  whereon  Ihis  seed  was,  ahouhl 
be  washed  and  be  unclean  till  evening.  Also  the  woman  with  whom 
a  man  had  lain,  should  bathe,  fnd  be  unclean  till  evening.  A  men- 
.struating  woman  was  put  apart  for  seven  days,  during  which  she  and 
everything  she  touched  were  considered  unclean,  and  then  she  had  td 
make  a  sacrifice  of  atonement. 

As  instances  of  the  extreme  harshness  of  their  judgments  in  sexual 
matters,  the  following  may  be  given.  The  sons  of  Jacob  treaclierously 
slew  Shechem,  and  all  the  males  in  his  city,  which  they  sacked,  be- 
cause he  had  lain  with  their  sister,  Dinah.  The  Lord  is  said  to  have 
slain  Onan,  for  spilling  the  seed,  before  going  in  to  his  brother's  wife, 
not  wishing  to  hare  a  child  by  her.  Tamar,  the  daughter-in-law  of 
Judah,  disguised  herself  as  a  harlot,  and  was  lain  with  liy  Judah  ;  who 
afterwards  in  his  character  of  judge,  ordered  her  to  be  burnt  for  thus 
playing  the  whore.  According  to  tlie  laws  of  Moses,  the  daughter  o! 
a  priest  was  to  be  burnt  alive,  if  guilty  of  prostitution.  Both  parties 
in  adultery  were  to  be  put  to  death.  If  a  man  lay  with  a  menstrua- 
ting woman,  and  uncovered  her  nakedness,  both  were  to  be  pat  tii 
death.  If  a  man  took  a  wife  and  found  that  she  v/as  not  a  virgin,  she 
was  to  be  stoned  to  death  for  playing  the  whore.  The  unnatural 
practice  of  circumcision,  wantonly  inflicted  on  helpless  infants,  still 
exists  among  the  Jews,  as  a  symbol  of  their  sexual  code  and  tlie  feel- 
ings which  gave  rise  to  it. 

These  awful  cruelties,  the  very  thought  of  which  fills  us  with  horror^ 
are,  as  far  as  I  aju  aware,  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  sexual  bar- 
barism recorded  in  history.  They  illustrate  the  manners  of  p,  jx;opk', 
preat  indeed,  but  semi-savage,  which,  so  far  from  being  to  us  a  mode! 
for  imitation,  should  be  a  solemn  warning  for  avoidance.  Ar.d  yet 
ttiey  are  the  real  source  of  our  present  views  on  se.xual  subject!);  ami 
;^nshave  caused  an  incalculable  deal  of  misery  to  our  rac<!,  and  espe- 
oiallj  to  the  female  sax.  Probably  of  all  the  dangerous  molw  oi 
feeling  and  action,  which  have  been  perpetuated  by  the  Bible,  nov 
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has  had  so  blighting  an  influence  on  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Many 
of  these  harsh  views  have  been  partly  mitigated  by  time  ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
in  the  case  of  self-abuse  or  Onanism,  (which  superstitious  term,  ia- 
tended  to  inspire  a  mysterious  horror,  should  be  totally  discarded), 
and  also  in  the  breach  of  the  moral  code  by  woman,  that  their  spirit, 
at  least,  has  been  kept  up. 

If  we  analyse  these  views  both  in  the  Hebrews  and  in  ourselves,  wo 
,vill  find  that  their  merciless  character  depends  essentially  on  tha 
mystery  and  shame  attaching  to  the  genital  organs;  which  feelings  are 
80  opposed  to  a  true  physical  religion.  Sexual  disgust,  the  product  ol 
these  morbid  feeling,  enters  as  a  peculiar  element  into  all  our  judg. 
ments  on  sexual  matters,  blinding  us  as  it  were,  and  depriving  us  ol 
the  chanty  and  moderation  we  may  posses.""  on  other  subjects.  It  thus 
doubles  the  misery  of  all  sexuai  sunerers,  wno  have  to  endure,  not 
only  the  natural  burden  of  their  diseases,  but  also  the  unnatural  dis- 
gust attaching  to  them.  But  let  us  not  suppose  that  it  is  these  unfor< 
tunates  alone,  who  suffer  from  this  morbid  feeling ;  it  is  constantly 
mingling  Itself  in  all  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  causing  impo- 
tence, perverted  sentiments,  ana  aiminished  enjoyment  both  in'married 
and  unmarried  life.  It  infuses  a  peculiar  bitterness  into  the  jealousy 
of  the  pleasures  of  others,  which  is  no  where  so  keen  as  in  sexual  mat- 
ters ;  and  there  is  probably  no  leeling,  not  even  religious  intolerance, 
which  has  made  men  take  such  contemptuous  and  abhorrent  views  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  Verily  the  generative  organs  have  been  amply 
avenged  for  the  neglect  and  irreverence  with  which  they  have  beeu 
ti'eated . 

Almost  all  those,  who  have  been  imbued  with  the  Christian  beliefs 
have  given  a  great  superiority  to  what  they  have  termed  the  spiritual 
part  ot  our  being,  over  the  animav  :  meaning  thereby  chiefly  the  sex- 
ual appetites,  and  enjoyments.  liie  latcer  they  have  studiously 
endeavoured  to  degrade  and  disparage,  and  they  have  always  striven 
to  exalt  what  they  call  the  moral  and  intellectual  over  the  sexual  en- 
joyments  of  man.  They  have  ever  endeavoured  to  check  in  themselves 
the  sexual  appetites,  and  to  find  their  happiness  in  so-called  hi<rher 
aims.  It  was  these  feelings  which  gave  rise  to  the  celibacy  ot°the 
Koman  Catholic  clergy,  (who,  as  we  have  seen,  were  unfortunately  for 
woman,  so  long  the  guardians  of  ^'le  healing  art,)  and  to  the  system  of 
monks  and  nuns,  who  made  it  their  grand  merit  to  mortify  the  flesh 
by  denying  their  sexual  appetites.  j     c  cau 

The  monasteries  and  nunneries  have  indeed  passed  away  in  some 
countries;  but  the  ideas  which  gave  birth  to  them  have  by  no  means 

fhnnlh  T"-^-  ^^''^^  ""^'^y  ^«  "^"^cl^      ever  amongst  us, 

though  we  have  not  the  flagrant  solecism  of  such  public  institutions 
The  pernicious  Idea  of  the  mortification  of  the  flesh  still  rules  among 
th«f  if  ic '       . °f  christian  beliefs  is, 

S  de,  ll  Fn?h         «  ^""^'^^         ^"^  to  exercise  grea 

mnrfi  i        .       gratification  of  the  natural  sexual  impulses.  The 

721  rhw  f 'l^-'^K  P"''*?  "^^'^"^^  "^'^  elevated  al  tne  ezpea«^ 
0/  the  physical,  which  is  viewed  in  a  degrading  light  •  and  thirhas 
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given  an  urj-eal  and  unnatural  character  to  our  society,  for  the  iiassioa, 
if  deprived  of  its  natural  physical  basis,  (which  is  as  beautiful  and  <ia 
much  worthy  of  admiration  as  the  moral  ])arl)  is  totally  incomplete, 
and  works  lathei-  for  evil  ih.in  (or  good. 

Chastity  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  virtues  in  woman, 
and  in  man  too,  tliough  in  his  case  it  is  practir  ally  less  regarded,  ^^'e 
have  no  longer  voluntary  nuns,  but  of  involuntary  ones  lliere  are 
myriads;  far  more  in  reality  than  ever  existed  in  any  Roman  Catholic 
country.  Millions  of  women  pass  a  gieat  part  of  their  sexual  lives 
and  immense  numbers  pass  the  whole,  in  total  sexual  abstinence, 
wil!;out  any  of  the  enjoyments  of  sexual  pleasui-es,  or  iliu  happiness  of 
a  mother's  afi'ections.  For  all  this  increilible  sell-iienial,  which  causes 
m-ne  anguish  and  disease  than  any  mind  can  conceive,  tliey  have  for 
their  re\rard  the  barien  praise  of  chastity.  But  if  weexamineearne>tly 
and  without  prejudice  the  real  nature  of  this  quality,  which  is  so  highlj 
prized,  we  shall  discover  in  it  a  totally  dilfereut  meaning. 

Chastity,  or  complete  se.xual  abstinence,  so  tar  (rom  being  a  virtue, 
is  invariably  a  gi-eat  natural  sin.  We  are  short-sighted  be:ngs,  full 
of  errors  and  false  theories,  but  nature  is  absolutely  unerring,  and  it 
is  only  by  consulting  her,  that  we  can  gain  a  true  knowledge  ot  our 
virtues  and  vices.  If  we  attend  to  nature,  we  shall  find  that  all  our 
organs  are  subject  to  the  same  law  of  health  ;  the  great  law  of  normal 
and  sufficient  exercise.  There  is  no  orjian  in  our  body,  nor  any  fatuity 
in  our  mind,  which  to  be  healthy,  (or  in  other  words,  virtuous,)  does 
not  require  its  due  share  of  appropriate  exercise.  The  sexual  organs 
are  subject  to  this  law  exactly  as  all  others;  and,  whatever  theories 
we  form  about  them,  uature  invariably  rewards  or  punishes  them, 
according  as  the  conditions  of  their  health  are  observed,  ijhe  cares  not 
for  our  moral  code;  marriage  has  nothing  sacred  in  her  eyes  ;  wiih  or 
without  marriage,  she  gives  her  seal  of  approbation  to  the  sexually 
virtuous  man  or  woman  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  state  of  the  sexual 
organs  and  appetites,  vi'hile  she  punishes  the  erring  by  physical  and 
moral  sufterings. 

It  is  strange  to  observe,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  intense 
nature  of  the  sexual  prejudices,  that  the  law  of  healthy  exercise,  which 
every  physiologist  knows  to  apply  equally  to  every  organ,  and  which 
ha>  been  sedulously  ajjplied  to  every  other  organ,  has  never  been  in- 
sisted on  in  the  case  of  the  genital  organs.  Hydropathy,  whose  fun- 
damental principle  is  the  scientific  application  of  appropriate  exercise 
»nd  stimulus  to  the  various  bodily  organs,  and  which  has,  b\  these 
^reat  natural  means,  had  such  wonderlully  beneficial  results,  dares  aoC 
apply  this  great  principle  to  the  sexual  organs  ;  and  is,  consequently, 
of  little  power  in  true  sexual  diseases.  The  only  man,  who  has  had 
the  courage  and  the  wisdom  to  insist  on  the  application  of  the  law  of 
exercise  to  genital  disease,  is  M.  Lallemaud  in  the  case  of  sperinatorr- 
hcea.  Although  his  conclusive  reasoning  and  experience  on  this  sub- 
ject were  met  with  a  torrent  of  obloquy  in  this  country,  and  still  are 
neglected  by  the  majority  of  physicians,  yet  they  are  irresistibly  gaiu- 
Idk  (r^-iln(i';  and  it  is  now  comparatively  common  among  our  most 
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ikilhil  medical  men  to  recommend  sexual  intercourse  to  young  men 
»uffering  from  genital  debility. 

But  lor  suffering  woman  no  one  has  yet  raised  his  voice,  no  one  has 
applied  to  her  case  the  only  true  and  scientific  remedy  ;  that  remedy 
which  is  the  keysione  of  female  therapeutics,  and  without  which  all 
treatment  or  prevention  of  female  ditease  is  a  vanity  and  a  delusion. 
The  great  mass  of  female  sexual  diseases,  even  more  than  those  (if  men, 
arise  Irom  sexual  enfeeblenient,  consequent  on  the  want  of  a  healthy 
and  sufficient  exercise  for  this  important  part  of  th"  system.  From  the 
R'ant  of  this,  the  green  sickness,  menstrual  irregularities,  hysterical 
affections  without  number,  proceed  ;  and  it  is  utter  vanity  to  expect  to 
cure,  and  still  more  to  prevent  these  miserable  diseases,  without  going 
to  the  root  of  the  matter.  It  is  a  certain  and  indubitable  fact,  that 
unless  we  can  supply  to  the  female  organs  their  proper  natural  stimu- 
lus, and  a  healthy  and  natural  amount  of  exercise,  female  disease  will 
sprmg  up  on  every  side  around  us,  and  all  other  medical  appliances 
will  he  powerless  against  the  hydra. 

I  would  entreat  the  reader  not  to  prejudge  this  most  important 
quesUon,  nor  to  allow  his  mind  to  be  diverted  from  a  calm  and  eamesV 
mve>tigation  of  the  real  facts  of  the  matter,  by  the  vehemence  of  sex- 
ual prejudices,  which  all  of  us  know  are  so  very  violent  in  this  country. 
Let  him  survey  the  state  of  the  sexual  world ;  let  him  think  of  the 
fearful  amount  of  prostitution,  of  venereal  and  genital  disease;  of 
the  impenetrable  ignorance  brooding  over  the  subject,  and  the  tide  of 
headlong  and  irrational  feelings,  which  are  connected  with  sexual 
topics,  and  he  will  acknowledge  that  surely  there  must  be  some  grand 
error  somewhere,  to  account  for  so  much  misery.    Love,  indeed  in- 
stead of  being  one  of  the  sweetest  b'-^^ings  of  life,  seems  rather  to  be 
a  curse,  to  such  innumerable  evils  and  miseries  does  it  give  rise  Let 
him  now  review  our  code  of  sexual  morality,  and  try  it  by  the  grand 
touchstone  of  nature ;  he  wUl  find  it  a  chaos  of  theories,  on  which  no 
two  nations  are  agreed,  and  in  which  nature  has  been  almost  wholly 
left  out  of  sight,  and  authority  and  blind  prejudices  allowed  to  take 
her  place.    Physical  as  well  as  mental  health  has  been  disregarded  -'n 
framing  these  codes,  and  it  he  open  his  eyes  to  their  working,  he  will 
I  see  tJie  ground  strewn  with  sexual  victims.    It  is  absolutely  certain 
■  ttat  nature  meant  the  sexual  organs  in  either  sex  to  have  a  due 
I  amount  of  exercise,  from  the  time  of  their  maturity  till  their  decline  • 
I  and  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  bodily  laws,  can  doubt,  that 
•  every  departure  from  the  course  she  points  out,  is  a  natural  sin;  and 
!  she  shows  this  herself  by  the  punishments  she  inflicts.    She  forms  no 
organ  that  she  does  not  intend  to  be  exercised ;   rouses  no  desires 


;  to  torment  by  their  self-denial.    It  is  not  by  shutting  our  eyes 

I  vLiS^^  *°  progress  either  in  knowledge  or  in 

I  know  the  great  natural  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
'  ™ent  exercise  of  the  sexual  organs  in  each  individual,  and  shall 
speak  of  these  hereafter,  and  examine  how  far  they  are  i^surmouirt- 
.  able,    iiut  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  attain  this  desirable  result 
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«e  mast  recognine,  that  the  diseases,  which  arise  from  sexual  absti- 
nence, are  always  a  proof  of  a  sin  against  nature,  even  though  from 
social  considerations  it  be  impossible  to  avoid  thera.  The  principle  of 
population,  as  Mr.  Malthus  has  so  admirably  pointed  out,  is  the  true 
difficulty,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  sufficient  exercise  of  the  sex- 
ual organs  in  each  individual ;  and  it  is  upon  this  natural  foundation 
that  all  the  false  reasoning  on  chastity,  self-denial,  and  seif-mortifica 
tion  is  really  supported.  I  shall  speak  hereafter  of  the  best  way  of 
meetin,?  this  difficulty  ;  and  meanwhile  proceed  to  give  a  deBcriptioD 
of  the  p'jief  'arms  of  fem&le  aexuRl  disease. 
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This  disease  is  a  very  common  one,  and  therefore  of  great  iraportance. 
It  is  generally  found  in  young  girls  about,  and  shortly  after  puberty, 
but  It  may  occur  at  any  age  during  the  continuance  of  menstruation, 
and  IS  not  unfrequently  found  in  married  women  who  have  been  exhaust- 
ed by  various  causes,  such  as  miscarriages,  over-lactation  &c.  It 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  before  puberty,  or  after  menstrual  decline. 
It  seems  therefore,  evidently  to  be  connected  with  the  sexual  system  • 
and  it  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  women,  for  although  pallor  and  debility 
occur  in  man,  yet  genuine  chlorosis  does  not. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  as  follows.  A  young  girl,  who  has 
perhaps  been  always  rather  delicate,  approaches  the  period  of  puberty.  At 
Wiis  time,  instead  of  an  increase  in  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  frame 
coincident  with  the  natural  developement  of  the  sexual  organs,  her  health 
eets  worse,  she  becomes  more  delicate,  ana  does  not  pass  on  to  woman- 
hood. The  sexual  system  does  not  aeveiope  itself,  or  but  imperfectly  • 
and  menstruation,  which  must  be  preceded  by  this  sexual  developement' 
IS  either  absent,  or  scanty  and  pale.  The  disease  also  very  frequently 
arises  after  puberty  and  menstruation  have  been  estab2ished  from 
causes  which  weaken  the  general  health,  and  especially  from  such  as  in- 
terfere with  the  sexual  functions,  or  disappoint  the  sexual  desires  The 
patient  becomes  very  pale  and  sickly,  and  from  this  deadly  paleness  the 
disease  may  generally  be  at  once  recognised.  She  loses  her  appetite,  her 
Btrength  declines,  and  slight  exercise  produces  fatigue,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  breathlessness  ;  her  stomach  becomes  disordered,  her  digestion 
dilfacult,  and  her  bowels  are  generally  constipated.  Her  spirits  flag,  sht 
fcecomes  listless,  and  prone  to  melancholy  and  solitude.  If  the  disease  be 
allowed  to  advance,  the  symptoms  all  become  aggravated.  The  stomach 
IS  greatly  disordered,  there  is  flatulence  and  heartburn ;  frequently  % 
total  want  of  appetite,  and  at  other  times  a  craving  for  unwholesome  food, 
such  as  green  fruit,  or  sometimes  even  chalk  or  slate-pencUs.  The  toncue 
IS  pasty  and  white,  and  the  breath  foul.  The  pallor  becomes  deeper, 
the  face  is  deadly  white,  with  often  a  kind  of  dirty  greenish-yellow  hue 
C^hence  the  name  of  the  disease) .  The  lips  and  gumi  are  pale  and  blood^ 
i^si.    llaadaches  of  fearful  intensity  are  very  fre<^uent,  with  the  pain, 
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or  a  feeling  of  -weight  and  pressure,  often  confined  to  the  top  of  the  head. 

There  is  impairm.-nt  of  all  the  senses;  sight  and  hnanng  are  weakeiied. 
The  mental  poweis  are  greatly  impaired;  memory  and  ..cmcentrative- 
ness  fade,  while  an  iu.pott-nt  U.-tle.-sness  and  apaiby  overpower  the 
mind  or  the  patient  resigns  herself  to  despair.    Hystencal  symptomi 

also  generally  occur.  .  ,    ,    ■,  •    ,      i,-  i. 

In  short,  theie  is  not  a  function  or  faculty  of  the  hody  or  mind,  whioli 
is  not  moie  or  less  interfered  with  ;  all  of  them  become  enfeebled.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  the  blood  itself,  which  nourishes  all  these  orKang, 
is  impoverished.  Chlorosis  e^sentlallv  consists  in  a  watery  state  of  the 
blood  That  fluid  is  found  in  this  disease  to  have  lost  a  great  part  of 
its  solid  constituents:  the  clot  is  very  small  and  dark-coloured  when  it 
separates,  on  standing,  from  the  8erou.s  or  watery  part.  It  is  this  watery 
etiite  of  the  blood,  wlii.h  causes  the  .ieadly  pallor,  the  ureat  debility  the 
arrest  of  the  catamenial  and  fscil  secretions,  and  the  failure  of  the 
bodily  and  mental  powers.  If  we  listen  with  the  stethoKa.pe  over  the 
heart  or  one  of  the  large  veins,  a  morbid  ru.hing  noifp  is  hp.n-l.  made 
by  the  watery  blood  in  passing  along  the  vessels.  The  serous  part  of  tne 
hiood,  wnen  tiie  disease  is  far  advanced,  often  exudes  through  the  ve.sseU, 
and  causes  dropsy  of  the  legs,  eyelids,  or  other  parts. 

In  diflerent  cases  difierent  organs  are  most  interfered  with.  Thus  in 
one  case  the  proinmeut  symptoms  may  be  connected  with  the  head  and 
nervous  system,  such  as  intense  I'eadacnes,  and  neuralgic  or  paralytic 
afFi  ctions'ot  various  parts  of  the  body.  In  another,  the  digestion  may 
be  chiefly  disordered;  while  in  another,  the  chest  maybe  the  principal 
part  to  suffer.  It  is  in  this  last  case,  that  there  is  the  greatest  danger  ; 
for  a  fatal  issue  does  not  frequently  attend  on  cbloro.Ms,  unless  from  con- 
sumption. Unless  there  be  a  scrofulous  taint  in  the  constitution, 
whether  hereditary  or  not,  chlorosis  does  not  generally  tend  towards 
consumption,  nor  in  leed  to  the  establishment  of  any  organic  disease, 
altlioui'h  the  derangements  of  the  nervoos,  digestive,  circulatory,  and  other 
systeim  are  often  so  very  violent.  But  when  a  girl  ot  a  consumptive 
family  becomes  chlorolic,  symptoms  of  consumption  are  very  apt  to  attend, 
and  unless  prompt  and  edicient  remedies  be  used,  fatal  organic  disease 
will  very  probably  be  established.  In  such  a  case  the  pulse  is  generally 
rapid,  there  is  a  short  nac  ing  cougn,  witn  pain  in  the  chest,  and  there 
may  be  uioht-sweats,  with  the  other  symptoms  of  incipient  consumption. 

Let  us  itow  examine,what  are  the  causes  of  chlorosis.  They  consist  in 
all  those  .general  inlluences  which  weaken  the  young  girl  ;  and  more 
especially  In  those  which  weaken  or  prevent  the  developement  ol  the 

sexual  system.  .  ,  , 

The  education  of  young  girls  is  exceedingly  erroneous,  la  our  board- 
mc  schools,  and  other  places  of  female  instruction,  very  little  attention  IS 
paid  to  the  developement  of  the  bodily  powers.  Stiff  and  lalse  ideas  d 
what  is  proper  for  young  ladies  prevail,  vigorous  and  exhilarating  sports 
and  eames  are  di.scounienanced,  and  exorcise  is  limited  to  a  tormal  walk- 
There  is  a  much  greater  want  of  physical  religion  in  the  training  ot 
young  women,  than  even  of  men.  Bodily  strength,  physical  courags 
swd  activity,  are  not  regarded  at       ^s  female  excellences,  indeed  th?? 
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ire  rather  looked  upon  as  unfeminine  ;  and  gentleness,  quietness,  and 
an  amiable  amount  of  timidity  are  rather  clierished— qualities  which 
flatter  the  pride  of  man,  in  his  mistaken  character  of  protector  of  the 
weaker  sex. 

But  there  is  no  such  natural  distinction  between  man  and  woman.  la 
woman,  exactly  as  in  man,  superior  bodily  strength,  physical  daring, 
and  nervoos  power,  are  indispensably  requisite  to  form  a  fine  char- 
acter i  and  these  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  strengthening  the  frame,  and 
by  training  the  nervous  system  to  a  healthy  and  elevated  vigour.  It  is 
not  true,  that  the  masculine  and  feminine  virtues  are  frequently  in  con- 
trast with  each  other.  The  two  natures  are  built  on  the  same  original 
model,  and  in  the  main,  they  are  alike  in  their  laws.  The  great  law  of 
exercise  of  every  part  applies  equally  to  both  sexes  ;  and  in  woman,  as  in 
man,  physical  strength  is  more  virtuous  than  weakness;  courage  thaa 
timidity  ;  nervous  power,  than  nervous  deoiiity  ;  and  it  is  a  sign  of  an 
efFeminate  and  unnatural  theory  of  life  that  these  truths  are  not  deeply 
felt  by  all  of  us.  In  all  tlie  physical  virtues,  which  are  just  as  important 
as  the  moral  ones,  woman  is  dreadfully  deficient.  Her  education,  and  the 
erroneous  views  prevailing  as  to  what  is  admirable  or  beautiful  in  the 
female  character,  bring  her  up  weak  in  body  and  mind  :  her  strength  is 
not  developed  by  sports  and  proper  exercises,  and  she  is  feeble  and  deu- 
cate ;  her  courage  is  not  brought  out  by  cultivation,  but  on  the  contrary 
repressed,  from  the  mischievous  idea  that  timidity  is  rather  amiable  in  a 
woman,  and  therefore  she  becomes  nervous  and  hysterical.  Her  mind 
also  is  left  feeble  by  the  exclusion  of  the  solid  parts  of  knowledge  from 
her  studies,  as  being  unfitted  for  her  narrow  sphere  in  life.  Again,  the 
crippnng  idea  of  chastity  and  female  decorum  binds  her  like  an  ifavisible 
chain,  wherever  she  moves  and  prevents  her  from  daring  to  think,  feel, 
or  acc,  freely  and  imouisivelv.  She  muse  not  do  this,  slw  must  not 
study  that;  she  has  notnmg  to  ao  wicn  a  Knowledge  of  her  own  trame 
or  its  laws  ;  she  may  not  read  the  works,  nor  acquire  the  knowledge 
that  is  open  to  men ;  she  must  not  sport  nor  play  boisterously,  nor  go 
out  unattended,  nor  in  the  evening  walk  alone  in  the  streets,  nor  travel 
alone,  nor  make  use  of  the  thousand  and  one  privileges,  which  are  open  to 
the  more  fortunate  sex. 

Jf  we  examine  into  tha  origin  and  meaning  of  these  singular  ideas  with 
regard  to  woman,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  based  upon  no  natural  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  sexes,  but  upon  the  erroneous  views  of  man,  and 
especially  upon  the  mistaken  ideas  as  to  the  virtue  of  female  chastity.  It 
is  to  guard  this  supposed  virtue,  ttiat  all  the  restrictions  on  female  liberty 
and  female  developement  iu  body  and  mind  have  arisen.  In  all  ages 
and  in  all  countries  the  treatment  of  woman  has  been  very  irrational. 
We  know  how  very  oppressive  it  is  at  the  present  day  in  China  and 
Turkey  ;  but  even  among  ourselves,  the  liberty  and  privileges  of  women 
are  very  far  behind  what  is  just  and  natural. 

Their  erroneous  education  leads  to  infinite  forms  of  misery,  debility, 
and  disease.  "  Were  our  present  system  of  female  education  altered," 
•ays  Dr.  Ashwell,  in  his  admirable  and  standard  work  on  Female  Diseases, 
"  chlorosis  and  the  allied  affections  would  be  rare,  instead  of  as  xt  present 
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exceedingly  common  diseases."  By  the  cramping  and  enfeebling  training, 
the  girl  receives  in  early  youth,  she  grows  up  so  delicate,  that  her  con- 
stitution is  quite  unable  to  rouse  to  life,  and  to  give  adequate  vital  energy 
to  the  new  set  of  organs  at  the  age  of  puberty.  The  girl  is  not  strong 
enough  to  afford  to  lose  three  or  four  ounces  of  blood  every  month,  nor 
has  she,  therefore,  such  superabundant  vital  powers  as  to  be  able  to  re- 
produce her  species ;  for  which  privilege,  nature  demands  a  certain 
amount  of  vigour.  This  delay  in  the  evolution  of  tbe  sexual  organs  at 
puberty  reacts  upon  the  blood ;  which,  from  the  want  of  the  new 
nervous  influences  the  frame  should  receive  at  that  time  of  life,  becomes 
impoverished,  and  so  the  series  of  miserable  chlorotic  symptoms  is  set 
up. 

But  chlorosis  may  be  caused  by  more  peculiarly  sexual  influences. 
Masturbation  is  said  to  be  a  very  frequent  cause  of  it,  and  although  this 
is  a  subject,  which  has  not  been  at  all  sufficiently  investigated,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  sexual  delicacy,  both 
of  medical  men  and  their  patients,  there  is  little  doubt  that  these  un- 
fortunate practises  are  just  as  common  among  young  women,  as  young 
men.  It  is  no  wonder  that  patients  are  unwilling  to  speak  of  these 
errors  ;  the  world,  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  Judaism,  looks  with  such 
harshness  on  any  sexual  fault,  that  the  poor  young  sufferer  would  rather 
bear  anything  than  disclose  it.  But  in  reality,  society  is  itself  to  blame 
for  all  such  errors  as  unnatural  sexual  indulgeuces,  in  either  sex.  Until 
we  can  supply  to  the  violent  sexual  passions  of  youth  a  proper  and 
natural  gratification,  we  may  be  absolutely  certain,  that  an  unnatural 
one  will  be  very  frequently  resorted  to.  Instead  of  the  healthy  and  happy 
state  of  sexual  feeling,  which  a  proper  amount  of  the  natura.  sexual  in- 
tercourse can  alone  produce,  the  two  sexes  in  youth  are  kept  at  arm's 
leagth  ;  no  intimacies  are  allowed  between  them,  nor  any  healthy  outlet 
for  the  violent  and  novel  sexual  impulses.  Sexual  shame  and  embarras- 
ment  therefore  come  in  to  cloud  and  agitate  the  mind  ;  and  morbid 
tastes  take  the  place  o'c  the  healthy  ones,  and  lead  to  unnatural  in-^ 
dulgences. 

Chlorosis  is  often  brought  on  after  the  establishraeut  of  puberty,  by 
ungratified  sexual  longings,  independently  of  masturbation.  These  long- 
ings are  generally  connected  with  some  Icve  affair,  in  which  there  has 
been  disappointment  or  delay.  The  poor  young  girl's  whole  being  is 
absorbed  in  the  one  passion,  and  she  pines  away,  refusing  consolation 
from  her  well-meaning,  but  ignorant  friends.  It  is  in  vain,  that 
thev  seek  to  divert  her  by  tenderness  or  varied  amusements ;  it  is  love, 
not  friendship,  that  the  mind  seeks  at  that  age,  and  without  which  it 
knows  neither  rest  nor  peace.  There  is  no  class  of  human  prie:s,  which 
has  been  to  me  a  greaier  cause  of  sadness,  than  those  endured  by  the 
young  unmarried  lemales  amongst  us.  People  in  general  have  no  idei 
of  the  immense  numbers  of  women  who  pass  a  single  life  in  this  country 
According  to  the  classified  returns  of  the  population,  made  lately,  al- 
though the  number  of  young  men  and  youug  women,  between  the  years 
of  fifteen  and  thirty-five,  is  in  the  country  nearly  equal,  in  the  towns  of 
England,  there  are  230,912  more  women  than  men.    In  London  alone. 
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there  are  72,312  more  women.    In  Scotland  the  case  '.s  Uia  same.  Li 
Edinburgh  there  are  15,556  more  women  than  men  ;  a  larger  proportion, 
than  in  any  other  town  in  the  kmgdom.    When  we  think  of  this,  and 
consider  moreover  the  great  number  of  men  who  do  not  marry,  but  either 
'ire  in  sexual  abstinence,  or  content  themselves  with  the  society  of  girls 
of  the  town  ;  and  the  very  large  proportion  of  either  sex,  who  are  unable 
:  to  marry  till  late  in  life,  from  inability  to  support  a  family  ;  we  will  be 
;  able  to  form  some  slight  conception  of  the  misery  endured  by  the  female 
i  sex,  from  ungratified  sexual  desires,  want  of  love,  and  all  the  joys  of  a 
:  family.    How  often  alas !  do  we  see  young  blooming  girls,  full  of  life 
:  and  hope,  entering  on  their  womanhood,  and  year  after  year  passing  over 
:  them  without  any  outlet  for  the  strongest  passions  and  affections  of 
i  their  nature  1   Their  beautiful  natural  gaiety  and  enjoyment  of  life  soon 
L  droop,  they  become  uneasy,  discontented,  unnatural ;  the  bloom  fades 
'.  from  their  cheeks,  and  the  laugh  from  their  lips  ;  fretfulness  and  capri- 
ciousness  succeed  to  the  buoyant  sunny  disposition ;  and  hysteria,  and 
1  the  gloomy  train  of  sexual  -diseases,  chlorosis,  amenorrhea;,  or  dysmon- 
V  orrhoBa,  claim  them  as  their  prey. 

Why  do  we  shut  our  eyes  to  these  things,  or  steel  our  hearts  to  such 
I  realities  ?  Is  there  one  among  us,  who  does  not  know  from  experience 
:  the  universal  strength  of  the  sexual  passions,  and  the  tortures  attendant 
c  on  their  constant  and  systematic  denial  7  Who  can  bear  to  see  their 
i  life  passing  away,  uncheered  by  the  sweetest  of  human  pleasures  ;  to  see 
:  their  fellows  around  them  enjoymg  advantages  and  blessings,  of  which 
;  they  are  deprived,  without  a  feeling  of  deep-seated  discontent,  envy,  jea- 
;  lousy,  and  despair,  rankling  in  their  breast  ?  On  woman  too  it  is  especially 
:  hard,  for  she  is,  from  our  unfortunate  social  arrangeii  ents,  far  more 
'  wholly  dependent  on  love  than  man.  There  are  many  other  pleasures 
(  open  to  mau,  from  which  woman,  and  especially  unmarried  woman,  who 
:  has  so  little  liberty,  is  debarred.  Truly  of  all  the  slow  and  wasting  tor- 
t  tures,  that  ever  were  endured  by  humanity,  there  is  scarcely  any  more 
:  painful  to  contemplate,  than  those  endured  by  myriads  of  women,  who 
1  pass  their  lives  amongst  us.  The  halo  passes  from  their  lives,  theshort- 
1  lived  dream  of  romance  and  poetic  love  fades  iuto  the  dull  reality  of  a 
I  monotonous  and  unfulfilled  existence,  and  the  iron  eats  into  their  soul. 

Chlorosis  occurs  sometimes  also  in  married  women,  who  have  been 
i  exhausted  by  too  frequent  child-bearing  or  by  long-continued  white  or  san- 
i  guineous  discharges.  In  short,  any  wasting  or  exhausting  cause,  espe- 
ccially  those  which  affect  the  sexual  system,  physically  or  morally,  tends 
'iV)  produce  it.  Amenorrhoea,  when  protracted,  very  frequently  induces 
'  chlorosis. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  treatment  of  this  affection.  The  great 
:  principle  on  which  this  must  be  based,  is  to  brace  and  elevate  the  consti- 
•  tutiun,  and  to  render  the  blood  richer.  If  we  can  effect  this,  the  whola 
;  train  of  disordered  symptoms  will  disappear,  the  skin  will  regain  its  hue, 

■  the  mind  its  tone  and  buoyancy,  and  puberty  and  menstruation  will  be 
:  thoroughly  established.  The  girl  should  be  sent  into  the  country,  should 
tibe  out  constantly  in  the  open  air,  and  should  take  as  much  exercise  as 

■  vm  bfi  hnrtio  without  fatigue.    She  should  also  take  one  or  two  cold  oi 
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fl.ghtly  tepid  baths  daily  in  the  hydropathic  mann^^r,  applyi„e  th^ 
co  d  water  for  a  very  short  time,  and  afterwards  strn„e  friction  aro 
caking  a  walk  before  and  afier  the  bath,  to  ensure  sufticient  reaction 
btio  should  keep  regular  hours,  and  live  upoD  a  nutritious  and  wnole- 
some  dji't,  avoiding  slops. 

The  medicine  which  is  chiefly  relied  upon  in  this  disease  is  iron  the 
ettect  of  which  in  enriching  the  blood,  and  invigorating  the  frame,  is  often  so 
marked,  that  some  have  considered  it  a  specific  in  clilorosis.  It  is  often 
beneficial  when  given  along  •«^th  the  natural  means,  as  pure  air.  exercise 
&c. ;  but  It  frequently  fails,  and  often  cannot  be  borne  by  the  constitution' 
causing  flushing  and  headache.  Iron  may  be  used  either  by  repairinc 
to  a  chalybeate  spring,  which  is  the  best  mode,  or  by  giving  it  in  medici- 
nal doses.  One  or  even  two  grams  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  may  be  given 
thrice  a  day.  But  the  iron  will  probably  do  harm  rather  than  good  if 
the  digestive  functions  bo  not  first  improved,  and  the  system  prepared 
for  ir..  In  order  to  do  this,  a  course  of  mild  purgatives,  such  as  rhubarb 
or  aljes,  is  greatly  recommended  by  Dr.  Ashwell.  But  it  would  be  better 
if  the  bowels  could  be  regulated,  and  the  digestion  reinvigorated  by  more 
natural  means,  such  as  country  air,  exercise,  bathing,  and  the  olher  ad- 
mirable hygienic  means  so  beneficially  applied  by  the  hydropathic 
treatment.  A  course  of  aperient  medicine  certainly  does  great  good  in 
some  cases,  but  it  is  always  an  uncertain  remedy,  of  a  lowering  nature, 
and  is  very  liable  to  be  abused.  In  fact,  there  is  an  immense  deal  of 
harm  done  in  chlorotic  affections  by  these  means,  for  there  is  a  popular 
prejudice  in  favour  of  "a  good  active  purgation."  When  the  digestion 
has  become  better,  the  appetite  improved,  and  the  tongue  cleaner,  then 
the  iron  should  be  given. 

But  a  remedy  far  more  essentially  important  in  the  great  majority  of 
chlorotic  cases,  than  any  medicinal  means,  is  one  that  obtains  at  most, 
but  a  slight  and  passing  allusion  in  medical  works.  It  is  sexual  inter- 
course, the  direct  and  healthy  exercise  of  that  part  of  the  system  whose 
enfeeblement  or  disorder  is  so  frequently  at  the  root  of  tbe  general 
disease.  Andral,  the  great  French  physician,  says,  "all  lowering 
remedies  do  harm  in  chlorosis;  but  it  frequently  happens  that  by  stimu- 
lating the  nervous  system  by  the  physical  and  moral  emotions  of 
matrimony,  the  anaemia  (or  bl  odlessness)  is  removed,  and  the  whole  train 
of  diseae.  d  actions  vanishes."  Dr.  A>.hwell  says,  "  Alarriage  is  frequently 
curative  .tf  chlorosis;  but  as  its  prospect  is  in  general  far  distant,  and 
besides  as  it  is  scarcely  a  proper  subject  for  the  medical  man's  dis- 
cussion, it  calls  only  for  a  passing  allusion." 

But  it  is  assuredly  the  part  of  the  true  physician  to  seek  in  every  csutf 
the  safest  and  mosD  energetic  means  for  tbe  recovery  of  his  patient,  .lad 
to  make  that  known,  whatever  social  obstacles  may  stand  in  the  way  of 
its  adoption.  Had  M.  Lallemand  thus  refrained  from  pointing  out  the 
true  and  natural  remedy  for  spermatorrhoea,  and  from  recommending  it  to 
his  unhappy  patients,  many  a  one  who  owes  to  him  his  restoration  to  health 
and  happiness,  would  now  be  the  tenant  of  a  mad-house,  or  wallowing  in 
the  depths  of  seminal  wretchedness,  a  torment  to  himself  and  to  all 
around  him.  Chlorosis  and  hysteria  in  the  female  are  diseases  quit* 
analogous  to  spermatorrhcea  in  the  male.    Both  are  a  general  enfeeble- 
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mailt  and  prostration  of  the  system,  connected  with  genital  enfeebleraent. 
Sow  in  man  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  only  real  natural  cure  for 
spermaiorrhcea,  (without  which  in  almost  all  cases  the  disease  lasts  inde- 
finitely, causing  its  own  insufferable  miseries,)  is  a  proper  healthy  exer- 
cise for  the  sexual  organs,  and  a  healthy  outlet  for  the  sexual  emotions 
and  passions.  Spermatorrhoea  may  be  perhaps  checked  in  some  cases  by 
instrumental  means,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver  &c,,  but  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  give  permanent  vigour  to  the  organs,  nor  to  correct  thoroughly 
the  diseased  and  morbid  state  of  the  mind  ;  which  can  be  done  alone  by 
the  grand  natural  means  of  appropriate  exercise.  In  woman  the  case 
is  just  the  same  ;  her  nature  languishes  for  the  want  of  the  natural  sti- 
mulus to  be  imparted  only  through  these  organs  :  her  mind  and  her  feel- 
ings become  morbid  from  the  same  cause,  and  the  only  true  and 
permanent  remedy  is  a  proper  amount  of  sexual  exercise.  This  would 
give  an  appropriate  stimulus  to  her  system,  satisfy  the  natural  passions 
which  consume  her  strength,  and  give  to  her  mind  the  natural  healthy 
sexual  feelings,  instead  of  the  morbid  sickly  sense  of  shame  and  sexual 
timidity,  which  overwhelm  her.  Sexual  intercourse  is  particularly  neces- 
sary, when  chlorosis  has  been  caused  by  masturbation ;  for  here  there  is 
not  only  a  natural  habit  to  be  established,  but  an  unnatural  one  to  be 
eradicated,  and  this  in  both  sexes  is  sometimes  a  difficult  matter.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  means,  which  can  be  relied  upon  in  either  sex  for  checking 
the  habit  of  masturbation,  except  the  supply  of  the  normal  gratiBcatiou. 
Were  such  gratifications  attainable,  masturbation  would  rarely,  if  ever, 
be  resorted  lo  ;  and  one  of  the  most  prevaleut  causes  of  bodily  and 
mental  disease  would  be  extirpated. 

I  know  the  host  of  prejudices  that  will  oppose  the  recognition  ol 
sexual  intercourse,  as  the  great  remedy, in  sexual  eufeeblement  in  woman, 
but  I  am  absolutely  certain  too  that  it  will  be  recognised.  It  is  in  vain 
that  we  strive  against  the  decrees  of  nature;  we  nnay  exhaust  ourselves 
in  forming  unnatural  theories,  and  in  forbidding  any  attempt  to  compare 
them  with  the  natural  laws  ;  we  may  be  content  that  the  subject  should 
continue  shrouded  in  mystery,  and  that  our  young  women  should  be 
racked  and  tortured  by  innumerable  diseases,  rather  than  allow  the  least 
departure  from  our  prejudiced  schemes  ;  we  may  persecute  and  anathema- 
tise all  those  poets,  philosophers  and  physicians,  who,  horror-struck  at 
the  amount  of  sexual  misery,  endeavour  to  find  a  new  path  out  of  the 
labyrinth ;  but  not  one  jot,  not  one  iota,  does  nature  move  for  all  our 
vehemence,  and  she  will  force  us  at  last,  exhausted  by  our  sufferings,  to 
confess  our  errors  and  recognise  her  infallibility.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
man  of  common  sense,  far  less  a  scientific  physician,  can  fail  to  see,  that 
nature  intended  that  the  sexual  organs  should  bo  used,  as  soon  as  they 
are  fully  de  veloped.  The  sexual  passions  are  strongest  at  that  time', 
and  we  might  foresee  with  certainty,  that  if  the  natural  intentions  be 
defeated,  disease  and  misery  must  result.  It  is  clear  too,  that  for  diseases 
arising  from  such  a  cause,  the  natural  and  obvious  remedy  is  to  supply 
the  normal  exercise,  the  want  of  which  occasions  the  disorder.  In  tha 
case  of  genital  enfeeblement  in  man,  M.  Lallemand  has  shown  clearly  by 
the  results  of  his  treatment,  as  well  as  by  his  general  reasoning,  that 
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sexual  exercise  is  the  true  natural  and  efficient  remedy ;  and  hi«  views 
iave  been  adopted  by  a  great  many  of  the  most  enlightened  medical  men 
m  this  country,  and  must  eventually  be  accepted  by  all,  however  much 
they  are  oppo&ed  by  Christian  prejudices. 

Now,  I  ask,  how  is  it  possible  that  a  similar  reasoning  should  uoi 
apply  to  woman  ?  In  her,  too,  the  sexual  organs  are  early  developed,  and 
powerful  sexual  appetites  roused  ;  she  is  liable  to  analogous  states  of 
sexual  enfeeblenient  and  derangement,  consequent  on  the  non-exercise 
of  her  sexual  organs  ;  and  can  any  philosophical  mind  infer  otlierwise, 
than  that  a  proper  exercise  is  the  treatment  required  for  her  cure' 
Nay,  we  find  that  in  the  chance  ca»es  in  which  marriage  has  come  to 
the  succour  of  these  unfortunates,  it  nas  treneraliy  proved  curative; 
and  we  may  be  satisQed  that  it  tne  sexual  means  were  duly  used,  (which 
is  frequently  by  no  means  the  case  in  marriage,  over-indulgence  pro- 
ducing exhaustion  and  satiety  instead  of  remvigoration),  along  with 
other  means  of  bracing  tne  nealtn,  very  few  cases  of  chlorosis,  or  the 
allied  aflfections,  could  resist  it.  But  the  fact  is,  that  there  are  few  men, 
who,  on  calmly  considering  the  subject,  would  fail  to  see  that  a  due 
amount  of  sexual  intercourse  is  one  great  thing  needed  to  preserve  and 
restore  the  health  in  the  youth  of  both  sexes  ;  and  it  is  a  common 
remark  among  men  on  seeing  a  girl  languid  and  sickly,  that  what  she 
needs  is  venereal  gratification.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  natural  exercise  is  the  great  means,  without  which  it  is  ab- 
solutely inipo>sible  to  prevent  or  cure  an  immense  amount  of  disease 
and  misery.  Wben  once  we  have  clearly  recognised  this  grand  truth, 
— certainly  one  of  the  most  important  which  the  physician,  or  the  moral 
philosopher,  can  apprehend  at  the  present  day — we  will  be  in  a  fitier 
position  for  reasoning  upon  the  possibility  of  procuring  for  every  human 
being  this  great  essential  of  health,  happiness,  or  virtue:  but  upon  this 
question  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  erroneous  feeling  attaching  to  the  subject  ol 
the  sexual  desires  in  woman.  To  have  strong  sexual  passions  is  held 
to  be  rather  a  disgrace  for  a  woman,  and  they  are  looked  down  upon  aa 
animal,  sensual,  coarse,  and  deserving  of  reprobation.  The  mc-al  emo- 
tions of  love  are  indeed  thought  beautiful  in  her;  but  the  physical  ones 
are  rather  held  unwomanly  and  debasing.  This  is  a  great  error.  Id 
woman,  exactly  as  in  man,  strong  sexual  appetites  are  a  very  great 
virtue;  a.s  they  are  the  signs  of  a  vigorous  frame,  healthy  sexual  organs, 
and  a  naturally-developed  sexual  disposition.  The  more  intense  the 
renereal  appetites,  and  the  keener  the  sense  of  the  normal  sexual  grati- 
fications, provided  it  do  not  hold  a  diseased  proportion  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  constitution,  the  higher  is  the  sexual  virtue  of  the  individual.  It 
is  exactly  the  same  with  the  venereal  appetite  as  with  the  appetite  for 
food.  If  a  woman  be  healthy,  and  have  a  frame  braced  by  exercise  and 
a  natural  life,  she  will  have  a  strong  appetite  and  a  keen  relish  for  food, 
and  it  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  sexual  desires.  The  strongest  appe- 
tites, and  the  greatest  enjoyment  in  their  gratificalion,  have  been  fixed 
by  nature  as  the  reward  of  obedience  to  lier  laws,  and  the  preservation 
of  health  by  a  due  STcrcise  of  all  the  functions,  neither  excessive  nor 
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deficient.    The  man  or  woman  •who  is  borne  down  bj  a  weakened  and 
diseased  digestion,  will  recognise  strength  of  stomach  and  vigour  of 
*ppetite  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  desirable  virtues  for  them,  that  which  lies  ai 
the  root  of  every  other  advantage  ;  and  in  the  same  way  he  who  is  wal- 
«owing  in  spermatorrhoea,  impotence,  and  sexual  disgust,  or  the  morbid 
and  chlorotic  girl,  may  recognise  sexual  power  and  strong  sexual  appetites, 
as  the  highest  and  most  important  of  all  virtues  for  them  in  their  posi- 
!  tion.    Other  virtues  are  in  such  cases  a  dream  and  a  delusion  to  the 
I  BufiFerers — unattainable,  or  even  if  apparently  attainable,  of  little  real 
and  permanent  advantage.    Instead  of  a  girl  being  looked  down  upon 
for  having  strong  sexual  passions,  it  is  one  of  her  highest  virtues  ; 
ffhile  feeble  or  morbid  desires  are  the  sign  of  a  diseased  or  deteriorated 
name.    Those  who  have  the  most  healthy  desires  are  the  chosen  children 
I  of  nature,  whom  she  thus  deems  worthiest  to  continue  our  race.  In 
1  Beiual  diseases,  the  venereal  desires  are  generally  deadened  or  rendered 
I  morbid  ;  and  one  of  the  best  signs  of  restoration  to  health  is  the  return 
i  of  powerful  sex»al  feelings. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  these  affections,  I  would 
I  entreat  especial  attention  to  the  subject  of  their  prompt  and  early  treat- 
I  ment.  Dr.  Ashwell  says,  "  These  diseases  are  very  frequently  neglected 
i  at  their  commencement.  Menstrual  irregularities  and  general  delicacy, 
:  are  matters  of  every-day  occurrence,  and  the  disease  is  often  suffered  to 
;  attain  a  great  height  before  advice  is  sought.  I  have  often  been  con- 
s  suited  in  such  cases,  where,  from  what  the  relations  had  told  me,  I  should 
:  have  thought  the  case  a  slight  one,  and  yet  I  have  found  it  almost  hope- 
.  less."  It  is,  alas  !  too  true  that  delicacy  in  young  women  and  menstrual 
L  derangements  are  at  present — at  least,  in  towns — rather  the  general  rule 
;  than  the  exception  ;  Tzd  when  we  consider  the  female  training  and  the 
>  state  of  the  sexual  worW.  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  this.  The  standard  of 
:  female  health  and  strength  is  miserably  low.  If  we  go  through  one  of 
;  our  large  towns — London,  for  instance — we  will  observe  how  pale,  thin, 
£  and  feeble  the  young  girls  are,  as  a  clasj.  Contrast  one  of  them  with  a 
t  blooming  and  powerful  girl  from  the  country,  and  we  will  see  the  iramens^ 
c  difference  in  physical  virtue.  Such  low  states  of  the  vital  powers  border 
z  closely  upon  disease,  and  favour  the  occurrence  of  innumerable  diseaBes. 
1  Pallor,  feebleness  of  frame,  want  of  appetite,  and  any  menstrual  irregu* 
1  larities,  should  never  be  neglected ;  nor  should  a  girl  be  permitted  to 
t  grow  up  in  a  delicate  state,  if  the  means  of  invigorating  her  be  at  all 
I  attainable. 

For  the  prevention  of  this  important  disease  every  means  must  be  taken 
t  to  elevate  the  physical  powers  in  woman,  from  her  childhood  upwards. 
I  Female  education,  and  the  cramping  views  as  to  female  decorum,  should 
:  be  greatly  altered.  Their  bodies  should  be  strengthened,  just  as  those  of 
-  boys  and  young  men,  by  active  sports  and  exercises — such  as  all  youn/, 
,.  people  delight  in.  They  should  be  taught  that  physical  strength,  courage, 
i  and  blooming  health  are  as  excellent  and  desirable  in  woman  as  in  man, 
1  and  they  should  learn  to  take  as  much  pride  in  the  physical  as  in  the 
«  mental  virtues.  It  is  not  for  themselves  alone,  that  they  elevate  their 
b  bodily  powers,  bat  for  their  future  offspring  also  ;  pale  and  sickly  motheif 
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beget  pale  and  sickly  children.  Solid  and  real  kiifiTpledgr-  should  bt  : 
given  them,  as  well  as  the  graceful  arts;  and  above  all,  that  which  is  far  l 
the  most  urgeuily  required  in  the  education  both  of  man  and  woman— a 
knowledge  of  the  human  body  an  J  the  human  mind,  with  their  nature  and 
^hel^  laws.  \\  iihout  the  study  of  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  of 
moral  and  mental  science,  in  slvrt  without  the  study  of  human  nature, 
ao  education  is  worthy  of  the  name.  The  ignorance  and  spurious  deli- 
cacy of  woman  necessitate  the  .'■ame  deplorable  qualiiies  in  man  ;far  no 
sexual  subject  can  be  freely  discussed,  or  written  about,  among  us,  unless 
woman  also  he  able  to  reason  upon  it. 

The  nature  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body  and  mind,  their  purposes, 
their  states  of  liealth  and  disease,  the  great  law  of  healthy  exercise  as 
applicable  to  our  whole  frame— all  the.^e  should  be  pointed  out,  and  thus 
would  the  young  woman  be  prepared  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  life. 
The  study  of  anatomy  would  do  away  with  the  childish  and  irreverent 
ideas  connected  with  the  sexual  and  excretory  organs,  along  with  the 
mystery  and  shame,  which  have  dnup  such  incalculable  mischief.  At 
present  a  morbid  curiosity  is  excited  by  the  general  ignorance  on  these 
subjects  ;  to  gratify  which,  purient  and  stupid  books  are  written,  which 
are  read  by  immense  numbers  of  nil  classes  and  sexes.  Fanny  Hills, 
Aristoiles,  &c.,  are  eagerly  sought  for  and  re  ad  in  secret,  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  all  parties  concerned.  Who  would  care  to  read  such  sickly  and 
igno-rant  productions  if  they  had  an  honourable  knowledge  of  the  real 
nature  of  our  being,  and  the  lofty  and  dignified  sense  of  our  won(!ronf. 
humanity,  which  such  knowledge  must  always  impart?  The  mystery  on 
sexual  subjects  keeps  men  and  women  constantly  in  a  state  of  childhood. 
Childish  cariosity  and  ignorant  imaginations,  with  a  degraded  feeling  of 
mystery,  shame,  or  disgust,  varied  by  a  vulgar  pretence  of  knowingness, 
pervade  our  society  on  all  sexual  matters. 

The  natural  sexual  feelings,  which  awaken  at  puberty,  shoidd  not  be 
discountenanced  or  unduly  suppressed  in  the  girl.  To  do  so  is  infallibly 
to  render  her  morbid  and  unnatural.  In  Scotland,  where  there  is  a  stricter 
sexual  code  than  in  perhaps  any  other  country,  and  where  the  lusts  oi 
the  Hesh,  as  they  are  called,  are  stigmatised  and  controlled  as  much  as 
possible,  sexual  shyness  and  timiditv  constitute  a  great  nationuL  disease, 
and  cause  more  unhappiness  among  young  people,  than  can  well  be  con- 
ceived. The  youth  of  both  sexes  are  so  often  warned  of  the  sin  of  in- 
dulging even  in  the  very  feeling  of  sexual  passion,  that  their  whole 
nature  becomes  distorted,  and  they  become  shy  and  awkward  to  a  most 
pain'ul  degree.  It  is  indeed  bewildering  to  the  young  mind,  when  nature 
and  human  ideas  are  so  completely  at  variance.  Scotland  is  the  shyest 
country  in  the  world ;  and  this  is  among  the  surest  signs  of  its  sexaal 
code  being  one  of  the  most  unnatural. 

When  the  girl  has  been  trained  to  the  possession  of  a  powerful  and 
healthy  frame,  and  a  healthy  mind,  invigorated  by  sound  knowledge  for 
her  guidance  in  life,  puberty  will  be  readily  and  easily  established,  men- 
struation will  follow,  and  she  will  enter  npon  womanhood  with  the  fairest 
prospect  of  happiness.  But  at  this  period  it  is  absolutely  requisite,  iu 
order  to  maintain  and  elevate  the  health,  and  prevent  the  occurrence  o< 
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sexual  disease,  that  she  should  have  before  long,  a  heak'ay  exercise  foi 
the  new  organs,  and  the  normal  gratification  of  the  new  desires.  If  this  be 
not  attainable,  all  our  former  efforts  will  prove  in  vain,  and  weshallhave 
elevated  her  powers  only  to  their  own  destruction  ;  for  her  mind  and 
body  will  indubitably  be  thrown  into  disorder  by  tlie  workings  of  the  new 
physical  and  moral  iuliuences.  She  may  indeed  reta'n  her  health  for  a 
time,  but  gradually  menstruation  will  become  irregular  or  painful,  sht 
will  become  hysterical  and  nervous,  an  i  discontent  and  unhappiness  wili 
take  the  place  of  her  former  amiability.  We  may  d<i  what  we  please  in 
the  way  of  other  healthy  influences  ;  we  may  bestow  every  other  care  on 
the  nurtvre  and  education  of  our  beloved  ones  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  im 
possible  to  make  woman  healthy  or  happy  without  a  due  amount  of  sex- 
ual enjoyment.  Irrespective  of  the  question  of  its  attainability,  we  may 
recognise  the  indisputable  fact,  that  without  it,  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
prevent  or  to  cure  tne  greatest  part  of  their  sexual  diseases  and  un- 
happiness ;  and  female  therapeutics  are  an  impossible  science.  If  the 
sexual  organs  are  to  remain,  as  at  present,  totally  unexercised  through- 
out a  great  part,  and,  in  numberless  cases,  throughout  the  whole  of  life, 
and  if  chastity  must  continue  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest  female  virtue, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  woman  any  real  liberty  ;  it  is  impossible  to  give 
.  her  a  true  and  genuine  education,  and  to  cultivate  her  bodily  powers  and 
;  animal  passions,  as  they  should  be  cultivated  ;  and  it  is  out  of  hanian 
1  power  to  make  the  lot  of  woman  other  than  an  unhappy,  a  diseased,  and 
I  a  degraded  one,  as  it  is  at  present,  when  vast  quantities  of  the  sex  pass 
i  their  lives  as  invohmtary  nuns,  or  as  prostitair^^s. 


HYSTERIA. 


Tnis  extraordinary  disease  is  a  still  more  impcrtant  one  than  chloro' 
sis,  from  its  very  great  frequency,  and  the  amount  of  unbappiness  it 
causes,  both  to  the  patients,  and  their  friends.  Dr.  Ashwell  calls  it 
"  The  incubus  of  the  female  habit,'"  and  Sydenham  says  "  HystericaJ 
affections  constitute  one-half  of  ail  chronic  diseases."  From  this  it  maj 
be  judged  how  very  prevalent  is  this  affection  in  its  various  forms.  It  is 
peculiar  to  woman,  for  although  morbid  nervous  states,  weakness,  and 
excitability,  are  common  to  both  sexes,  when  in  weak  health,  the  regular 
hysterical  fits,  and  hysterical  counterfeits,  are  never  seen  in  man.  It  is 
evidently  connected  with  the  female  sexual  system,  for  it  is  not  found 
before  puberty,  and  it  is  very  frequently  dependent  upon  a  disordered 
state  of  the  sexual  organs  or  feelings. 

A  regular  hysterical  fit  presents  the  following  symptoms.  Painful 
sensations  are  felt  about  the  navel ;  these  gradually,  with  a  rumbling 
noise  following  the  windings  of  the  intestines,  mount  upwards  till  they 
reach  the  throat,  where  they  assume  the  character  of  a  ball,  rising  in  the 
gullet,  and  producing  asense  of  suffocation.  Thereis  hereevidently  spasm 
of  the  passage,  just  as  the  abdominal  pains  are  probably  owing  to  spasm  of 
the  bowels  gradually  mounting  upwards.  The  fit  is  now  at  its  height, 
and  a  burst  of  hysterical  laugnter  or  cryina  occurs,  followed  by  a  copious 
flow  of  limpid  urine,  and  the  natient  crraduallv  returns  to  her  usual  state. 
In  many  cases  these  fits  occur  very  irequentiy,  and  are  brought  on  by 
very  slight  causes.  Any  thing  that  agitates  or  vexes  the  mind,  or  that 
exhausts  the  body,  is  likely  to  bring  them  on. 

Besides  these  regular  fits,  there  are  various  nervous  symptoms  that 
tharacterise  the  hysterical  disposition.  The  patient  is  weak,  excitable, 
nervous,  and  irresolute ;  very  changeable  in  her  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
with  a  general  instability  of  character,  showing  the  delicacy  of  the  nervous 
system.  There  is  a  want  of  concentrativeness,  and  of  the  power  of  con* 
tinned  effort  in  any  direction.  Bat  besides  these,  there  is  in  almost  all 
eases  some  deep-rooted  texual  morbidity,  which,  if  we  analyse  the  case 
well,  we  shall  find  tc  be  the  very  essence  of  the  disordered  mental  state. 
If  the  patient  be  a  single  woman  (and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is 
in  the  single,  and  in  women  who  are  not  happily  married,  or  who  zre 
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ritlmut  children,  that  tlw  aggravated  form  of  the  disease  is  seen)  she  is 
eeuerully  full  of  sexual  shyness  and  timidity  with  a  conscious  and  stealthy 
fook,  as  if  she  were  accustomed  to  indulge  in  feelings,  whos  expression 
is  forbidden.    There  is  a  considerable  similarity  between  the  timidity 
and  self-conseiousness  of  this  disease,  and  that  of  spermatorrhoea  in  man. 
Doubtless  in  many  hysterical  cases  masturbation  is  practise  i,  and  serves 
to  increase  the  nervous  weakness,  and  the  morbid  state  of  the  sexual 
feelings.    The  hysterical  fits  and  allied  symptoms  of  nervous  weakness 
and  excitability  are  very  common,  and  as  they  are  often  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  may  continue  for  years  in  some 
cases,  without  materially  affecting  the  health,  they  are  frequently  treated 
only  by  laughter  and  sarcasm.    But  there  are  many  other  forms  of  this 
protean  malady,  which  present  far  more  serious  appearances.  The 
common  fits,  if  the  patient  encounter  serious  trials  and  disappointments, 
may  become  so  aggravated  in  character,  as  to  assume  the  seventy  of 
epileptic  paroxysms.    In  this  form  of  the  disease,  the  patient  falls  dowD 
as  in  epilepsy,  becomes  totally  unconscious,  struggles  and  gasps  for  breath, 
foams  at  the  mouth,  and  is  convulsed  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  body. 
The  face  becomes  blue  and  livid,  and  she  seems  on  the  verge  of  suffocation, 
so  that  the  fri,  presents  a  very  alarming  appearance,  and  causes  great 
terror  to  those  around.    It  is  often  very  diflficult,  even  for  a  practised 
eye,  to  distinguish  at  first  this  attack  from  true  epiJepsy,  but  there  is  one 
great  criterion  to  guide  us,  namely:  that  in  the  hysterica]  convulsion, 
the  larynx,  or  head  of  the  wind  pipe,  is  not  quite  closed,  as  it  is  in  epilepsy, 
and  the  patient  can  breathe  a  little,  though  with  great  difficulty.  In 
epilepsy  there  is  complete  closure  of  the  larynx,  and  a  total  inability  to 
respire,  which  makes  that  fearful  malady  so  much  more  fatal  in  its  effects. 
Besides  this,  a  knowledge  of  previous  hysterical  seizures  will  aid  us  in 
the  diagnosis.    The  insensibility  in  the  hysterical  fit  is  sometimes  ap- 
parent only,  and  the  pat  ent  is  not  without  knowledge  of  external 
things. 

But  hysteria  does  not  consist  only  in  fits  of  greater  or  less  severity,  and 
in  the  various  symptoms  of  nervous  excitability.    Another  peculiarity  of 
this  disease  is  that  it  counterfeits,  or  assumes  the  form  of,  a  vast  number  of 
different  diseases.    Thus  there  are  hysterical  diseases  of  the  spine,  hys- 
terical asthma,  palsy,  affection  of  the  joints,  retention  of  urine  &c.,  in 
all  of  which  hysteria  takes  the  form,  and  gives  rise  to  the  symptoms  of 
the  difierent  afi"ections  ;  and  often  so  closely,  that  it  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  between  the  real  and  the  spurious  disease.    This  most 
extraordinary  feature  in  hysteria  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  medical 
I  practice,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  errors  without  number.    Many  a 
patient  has  been  long  treated  for  spinal  disease,  many  have  had  their 
limbs  amputated,  or  their  constitution  seriously  injured  by  energetic  treat- 
ment, when  there  was  no  real  structural  disease,  but  merely  a  series  ol 
.  disordered  nervous  actions  simulating  one.     Hysterical  epilepsy  is,  as 
'  we  have  seen,  one  instance  of  an  atfection,  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
I  from  the  true  one.    Hysterical  cough  and  loss  of  voice  are  frequently  m-H 
•  Tith.  The  caigh  has  a  peculiar  croupy,  spasmodic  character,  and  together 
'  Tith  the  nervous  loss  of  voice  may  be  brought  on  by  very  slight  causaa, 
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jften  by  mental  agitation.  Painful  and  Imrried  breathinpi;,  simulatin(i 
asthma,  is  also  frequent.  Irritable  and  painful  sta'es  of  ihe  breasts,  ib 
which  these  glands  are  en;ar/Bd  and  indurated,  are  common,  and  are 
generally  found  along  with  auienorrhosa.  The  most  violent  colics,  last- 
ing sometimes  for  days,  are  met  with,  and  enormous  quantities  of 
wind  are  frequently  gciiL'rated  in  the  intestines,  giving  rise  to  paiu,  ex- 
citement, flushing,  and  frequently  liysierioal  tits.  Violent  and  cir- 
cumscribed pulsations  of  the  bloud-vussels  often  excite  suspicion  of  organic 
disease  in  them.  Pain  and  tenderness  in  the  spine  is  common,  and  still 
more  so  is  a  most  trying  and  wearing  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen, 
which  often  continues  for  years,  and  is  exceedingly  intractable.  This  pain 
is  probably  in  most  cases,  sympathetic  of  an  irritable  or  inflamed  state  of 
the  ovaries  or  womb  ;  just  as  a  pain  in  the  right  shoulder  is  sympathetic, 
in  many  cases,  of  disease  of  the  liver.  The  most  intense  and  continued 
headaches  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  They  are  often  so  severe  as 
to  drive  the  patient  nearly  to  distraction.  Apparent  obstructions  in  the 
natural  apertures  of  the  body  frequently  occur,  such  as  difliculty  of 
swallowing,  retention  of  urine,  &c.  StilTand  rigid  states  ol  various  parts 
of  the  body,  such  as  the  neck,  the  arms,  &c.  and  also  paralysis  and 
spurious  aflections  of  the  joints  are  frequent.  AfTections  of  the  rectum 
and  of  the  urinary  organs  are  oft^ui  simulated.  In  short  there  is  scan  e!>y 
an  organ  which  may  not  be  interfered  "ith,  scarcely  a  disease  which  may 
not  be  counterfeited  by  hysteria. 

It  is  often  a  very  difficult  task  for  the  medical  man,  and  one  requiring 
great  tact,  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  hysterical  diseases. 
A  great  guide  in  this  matter  is  a  knowledge  of  the  previous  history  of 
the  patient,  and  also  a  something  unreal,  transient,  and  exaggt-ratL-d, 
in  the  chu-racter  of  the  disease  before  him.  The  pains  in  these  allcctions 
have  not  the  fixed  and  permanent  character  that  they  bear  in  the  true 
diseases,  and  they  shew  more  the  marks  of  a  nervous,  than  a  structural 
origin.  There  are  generally  too  the  signs  of  excitement  and  nervousness 
in  the  bearing  of  the  patient,  and  it  seems  as  if  she  herself  does  not  believe 
in  the  real  nature  of  the  disease,  but  is  rather  anxious  to  deceive  herself 
and  her  attendants  into  this  belief,  and  to  excite  a  romantic  pity;  or  in 
other  cases  her  fears  and  her  vivid  imagination  seem  to  call  forth  the 
symptoms.  However  it  is  always  a  nice,  and  also  a  most  important 
flatter,  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  hysterical  alTections,  for 
a  mistake  either  way  may  have  very  injurious  results. 

The  hysteria  of  some  approaches  very  near  to  insanity.  The  rnind 
becomes  so  perverted,  so  wild,  excitable,  and  violent,  that  their  friends 
become  alarmed,  and  sometimes  wish  to  subject  them  to  confinement. 
But  this  should  never  be  permitted,  as  to  put  such  a  patient  among 
lunatics  would  be  the  very  way  to  complete  the  ruin  of  her  mind. 

If  we  review  the  endless  array  of  symptoms  found  in  this  disease,  and 
analyse  them,  we  will  find  that  they  all  arise  from  a  weakened  and 
excitable  state  of  the  nervous  system,  depending  upon  or  connected  with 
a  similar  state  of  the  numerous  and  important  nerves  of  the  sexuaJ 
organs.  As  chlorosis  is  mainly  a  disease  of  the  blood,  so  is  hysteria  ^ 
the  nerves,  though  symptoms  of  both  are  often  found  together.  Ibe 
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!je3".r.!  system  is  connected  by  the  syinpathrtic  chain  of  nerves  witl-  J] 
.Uo  important  viscera  in  tlie  body,  such  as  tlie  heart,,  stomach,  and  spin  J 
leord,  and  irritability  and  eufeeblement  arising  in  it,  is  propagated  to  ull 
tth«se  organs,  and  gives  rise  to  the  endless  variety  of  sympatiietic  affec- 
ttions  mentioned  above.  A  morbid  sexual  stale,  both  physical  an<l  mental, 
1  lies  at  the  root  of  hysteria.  Girls  menstruating  healthily,  and  women 
; happily  married,  are  seldom  afflicted  with  this  disease;  it  is  che  single, 
.  or  widows,  or  barren  women,  or  such  as  are  indifferent  to,  or  dislike 
I  their  husbands,  (which  last  class,  in  this  country  of  indissoluble  marriage, 
;.-is  unhappily  so  large  a  one)  in  all  of  whom  some  sexual  derangement  o( 
cmind  or  body  may  be  suspected  to  exist,  who  are  its  victims. 

Hysteria  is  as  much  a  mental,  as  a  bodily  disease,  and  consists  a*  much 
i:in  morbid  and  disordered  emotions,  as  in  disordered  bodily  functions.  The 
pparts  of  the  body  which  are  liable  to  be  affected,  are  those  which  are  most 
uunder  the  influence  of  the  emotions,  acting  through  the  medium  of  the 
t  spinal  or  reflex  nervous  system.  Thus  we  all  know  how  much  tlie  hear.t, 
Lthe  stomach  and  bowels,  the  breathing,  and  the  natural  orifices  of  the 
bbody,  such  as  the  throat,  the  anus,  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  ar^  undei 
l  the  influence  of  the  emotions.  Fear  and  rage  make  the  heart  beat  vio- 
Wently,  make  one  gasp  for  breath,  produce  a  choking  sensati -n  in  the 
tlthroat,  and  take  away  the  voice.  Bashfulness  sends  the  blod  rushing  to 
tithe  face,  and  often,  like  other  kinds  of  fear,  produces  a  looseness  in  "the 
(►bowels,  or  violent  desire  to  make  water.  It  also  disord(  r.':  the  sexual 
fefeelings,  making  a  man  impotent,  and  a  woman  hysterical.  The  emotions 
hhave  moreover  a  great  power  over  the  will;  and  "this  explains  the  palsy 
land  rigid  states  of  various  parts  of  the  body  in  hysteria,  where  it  is  the 
•will,  wliich  is  powerless,  not  the  muscles.  The  emotions  exercise  also  a 
;great  control  over  the  organs  of  secretion  ;  hence  the  flow  of  limpid  urine 
■which  follows  the  hysterical  fit,  and  tlie  immense  secretion  of  air  in  the 
bibowels.  The  convulsive  affections,  so  often  found,  whether  of  a  graver  or 
milder  character,  depend  on  the  irritability  of  the  spinal  cord,  excited  by 
tithe  irritability  of  the  emotions,  or  the  organic  nerves,  especially  those  of  the 
mexual  system.  According  to  the  principle  that  all  disease  is  a  restora- 
ative  eflort  of  nature,  the  fits  seem  intended  to  restore  the  balance  of  the 
anervous  system,  aud  patients  often  say  that  they  feel  better  ana  calmer 
lafter  tliem. 

A  singular  feature  in  hysteria  is  its  imitative  character,  seen,  not  only 
an  Its  simulating  so  many  diseases,  but  also  in  its  great  inlectiousiiess. 
lit  has  been  often  observed  by  hosnital  ohvsiciaus,  that  when  a  hysterical 
igirl  IS  admitted  into  a  wara,  tne  disease  frequently  spreads  throughout 
ihe  wh.ile  band,  and  all  the  patients  begin  to  present  hysterical  symp- 
tom. This  arises  from  the  great  impressibility  of  the  female  character. 
AVoman  is  constantly  in  the  habit  of  acting  from  example,  and  is  very 
much  under  the  control  of  sympathy.  Her  will  is  not  nearly  so  strong 
aor  so  lirm  as  that  of  man  in  general,  and  the  emotions  and  feelings 
nave  a  greater  sway  over  her  mind  than  his.  Probably  this  arises  partly 
r-rom  the  natural  difference  between  them,  but  it  certainly  in  great  part  ' 
^epends  on  her  imperfect  education,  (in  which  those  subjects  which  develope 
Jtue  reasoning  powers,  and  those  actions  and  tudeavours  which  fortify  th« 
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will,  are  so  much  neglected,)  and  on  the  dependent  state  in  which  she  lives , 
wh'ch  causes  weaken  her  will  and  self-control,  surrender  iier  to  uucon- 
IroJIable emotions,  and  make  her  so  subject  to  external  inlJuences.  We 
have  a  curious  parallel  to  these  hysterical  symfjaihies,  in  the  etlects  ol 
electro-hioliigy,  as  iu  is  called.  Women  are  much  more  Kenerally  mes- 
iiierisable  than  men  ;  and  the  rigid  state  of  the  muscles,  the  impotence 
of  will,  &c.,  produced  in  these  experiments  by  strong  external  impressions, 
are  closely  analogous  to  the  hysterical  phenomena;  and  it  is  probable 
Jiat  mesmerism  might  have  beneficial  results,  as  a  remedy  in  these 
a  Toctions. 

The  causes  which  pave  the  way  for  the  developement  of  hysteria,  are 
in  manv  respects  srimilar  to  those  of  chlorosis,  except  that  they  are  more 
especially  those  which  act  upon  the  mind  and  the  nervous  system,  instead 
of  such  as  interfere  chiefly  with  nutrition  and  the  elaboration  of  the  blood. 
Such  are  faulty  physical  and  moral  education,  which  leave  the  nerves  ami 
the  mind  weak  and  prone  to  disorder.  But  the  peculiar  causes  which 
give  rise  to  the  disease,  are  those  which  excite  without  gratifying  the  sexual 
feelings,  thus  rendering  these  feelings  and  the  sexual  nerves  morbid  and 
irritable.  This,  in  by  far  the  most  cases,  is  the  cause  of  hysieria.  A 
young  Indian  officer  once  told  me,  that  hysteria  is  almost  unknown 
among  the  Hindoo  women  ;  and  we  know  that  it  is  a  matter  of  religious 
feeling  among  that  people,  to  procure  a  husband  for  a  girl,  as  soon  a.s 
menstruation  first  begins.  They  think  it  a  sin  that  a  single  potential 
child  should  be  lost.  In  this  country  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  probablv 
no  disease  so  widely,  so  universally  spread-  It  is  most  common  among 
the  upper  classes,  among  whom  the  sexual  feelings  are  much  more  promi- 
nently developed,  from  the  want  of  a  necessary  employment  to  occupy 
the  mind,  as  well  as  from  the  various  causes — such  as  novel  reading, 
poetry,  romance,  dancing,  theatricals,  and  so  many  other  excitements, 
which  elevate  to  the  highest  pitch  the  sexual  desires,  and  paint  the  de- 
lights of  love  in  the  most  glowing  colors.  But  it  is  found  in  all  classes, 
from  the  palace  to  the  hovel;  and  in  all  classes  we  know,  that  the  great 
majority  of  women  pass  a  large  part,  and  immense  numbers  the  whote  of 
/heir  lives,  without  any  gratification  of  the  sexual  feelings,  or  satisfacticn 
of  that  yearning  wish  to  love  and  to  be  beloved,  which  is  the  diviuest  and 
strongest  instinct  in  the  breast  of  young  people. 

Let  the  reader  consider  these  facts  ;  let  him  think  of  who  are  the 
\ictimsof  the  disease— the  single,  widows,  or  women  unhappily  mar- 
ried; let  him  analyse  the  pecular  mental  and  physical  phenomena  of 
hysteria,  and  let  him  consider  the  powerful  disturbing  inflnence,  which 
the  systematic  denial  and  disappointment  of  the  strongest  of  our  natural 
tlesires  must  have  upon  a  delicate  and  susceptible  girl ;  and  it  it  impos- 
sible to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  this  is  the  main  cause  of  the  disease. 
The  natural  emotions  are  checked  and  thrown  back  upon  themselves, 
and  it  is  inevitable  that  they  should  become  disordered  ;  and  their  dis- 
order gradually  implicates  the  whole  nervous  system.  The  stream  of  feel- 
iQa,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  flow  onwards  in  its  natural  channel  in  the 
eye  of  day,  gladdening  and  fertilising  all  around,  is  pent  up  in  the  gloomy 
Bccrel  caverns  of  the  mind,  U>  cause  there  a  deluge  and  a  desolation 
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That  which  should  have  been  the  young  girl's  pride  and  delight,  becomes 
her  shame  and  her  torture;  she  must  conceal,  the  unhappy  one!  and 
itudiously  repress  her  eager  and  beautiful  emotions,  and  can  we  wonder 
that  bewilderment,  timidity,  and  impotence  result  ?  Nature  cannot  bear 
this  constant  state  of  slavery :  and  ever  and  anon  she  shows  in  the  hyste- 
rical convulsions,  in  the  wild  tumultuous  hysterical  emotions,  or  in  the 
delirious  excitement  of  nymphomania  (lore-madness,)  that  she  will  not 
be  repressed.  The  passions  of  youth  are  a  volcanic  fire,  which  in  the  end 
will  burst  through  all  obstacles. 

Is  it  the  part  of  a  wise  and  feeling  man  to  refuse  to  see  these  facta? 
Whatever  we  may  be  able  to  do,  to  cure  or  to  prevent  these  enormous 
evils,  their  main  cause  is  undeniable.  Men  refuse  to  look  at  the  melan- 
choly results  of  sexual  abstinenca,  and  rather  blame  the  patient  for 
indulging  in  sexual  feelings  which  cannot  be  gratified.  It  may  not  be 
that  their  peculiar  idolised  virtue  should  be  attended  by  so  much  misery  : 
the  fault  cannot  surely  be  in  it,  but  must  be  in  our  own  original  sin  and 
perverse  nature.  Thus,  according  to  the  inveterate  error  of  the  christian 
moralist,  they  lay  the  blame  on  nature,  the  ail-perfect;  and  hopelessly 
mourn  over  the  evil  nature  of  man,  instead  of  trying  to  remedy  their  own 
erroneous  system. 

Hysteria  is  very  frequently  associated  with  diseases  of  menstruation, 
such  as  amenorrhcea,  dysmenorrhff'a.  mpnnri'bagia,  or  chlorosis.  It  is 
rather  with  these,  than  with  the  uiariced  intlammatory  affections,  such  as 
ulcers  of  the  womb,  inflammation  of  the  ovaries,  Sec,  that  convulsive 
hysteria  is  found  ;  although  the  peculiar  sexual  bashfuluess  and  nervous 
irritability  are  common  to  all  sexual  diseases  ;  arising,  as  has  been  already 
explained,  from  the  morbid  delicacy  on  these  subjects.  However  it  would 
seem,  that  where  there  is  a  real  serious  structural  disease,  the  hysterical 
emotions  arc,  as  it  were,  calmed  by  it,  and  tue  imagination  bound  down 
by  the  real  physical  suffering.  Many  young  women  thus  say,  that  they 
would  rather  have  some  real  physical  ailment,  than  the  exceedingly  un- 
pleasar.0,  vague  feelings  of  nervous  weakufiss,  uselessness,  and  discontent, 
which  make  them  miserable  without  an  assignable  cause ;  but  which 
m  reality  arise  from  the  want  of  definite  occupation  and  of  sexual  love, 
the  two  great  wants  in  woman's  life.  Relations  say  of  a  young  girl,  who 
shows  signs  cf  discontent  and  unhappiness,  "why  is  she  unhappy?  surely 
she  has  everything  to  make  her  satisfied,  all  her  wishes  and  wants  are 
supplied  ;"  but  they  do  not  see.  that  bv  far  the  most  essential  of  all  wants 
at  that  age  is  not  supplied,  without  which  every  luxury,  every  ■^.enderness 
of  friends  or  relatives,  are  to  the  ardent  young  girl  quite  insufficient  for 
her  happiness  ;  namely  sexual  love,  and  also  the  power  of  working  for 
herself  at  something,  which  her  mind  tells  her  is  worthy  of  her  energies. 

The  treatment  of  hysteria  is,  as  may  be  expected,  often  very  difficult. 
The  means  usually  applied  are — as  is  readily  understood,  when  we  reflect 
on  the  general  cause  of  the  disease,  and  its  nature,  which  is  often  more 
mental  than  bodily — totally  irrational,  and  unsuited  to  produce  a  radi- 
cal cure.  Dr  Ashwell  acknowledges  this  ;  he  says  that  "  few  physicians 
desire  the  treatment  of  hysteria ;  for  the  symptoms  are  so  variable,  one 
springing  up  after  another,  that  different  remedies  are  successively  tried 
and  abandoned,  till  both  the  doctor  and  patient  are  worn  out,  and  ihr 
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disease  is  suffered  to  take  its  course."  In  reality,  Ix)ve  ii  the  only  phy- 
sician, wlio  can  cure  liis  peculiar  diseases  ;  and  it  is  vain  for  a  iiiedica> 
man  to  expect  to  supply  his  place.  The  passions,  which  have  been  re- 
pri'sseii  and  thrown  into  disorder,  must  be  gratified,  and  the  proper 
healthy  Si imulus  given  to  the  sexual  organs,  so  as  to  restore  their  ner- 
vous balance,  before  we  can  have  any  rational  expectation  of  a  cure. 
The  mind  will  thus  become  cinitentod  and  happy,  the  t-umulluous  emotions 
be  calmed  and  restored  tu  healih,  and  the  sexual  organs  wiil  regain  tlieir 
Dermal  state.  Dr  Ashwell  says,  that  marriage  frequently  cures  hysteria, 
but  hysterical  women  utien  n.ake  bad  nurses,  Imviug  scanty  and  innutri- 
tious  milk.  A  happy  sexual  intimacy  is  the  grand  remedy  in  hysteria; 
b-ui  besides  this,  various  accessory  means  would  often  be  necessary. 

Ill  a  hysteiical  fit,  the  usual  treatment  is,  to  lay  the  patient  down, 
loosen  the  dress,  and  dasn  .'old  water  over  the  head  and  iie(  k.  The 
various  allection-i  of  the  head  and  chi'.st.  stomach,  bowels,  Ac.  should  be 
met  as  thoyotrur  oy  appropriate  means,  chielly  by  remedies  of  a  southing 
and  anti -spasmodic  nature.  In  all  case.s  of  hysteria  we  should  discover 
whether  there  be  any  co-esisting  genital  disease,  and  endeavour  to  re- 
move it;  for  hysteria,  if  depending  on  such  an  affection,  is  never  cured 
without  its  prior  remuval. 

But  the  main  object  of  treatment  in  all  hysterical  cases,  should  be  to 
go  to  the  root  of  the  disease,  and  remove  the  morbid  state  of  the  sexual 
system  and  iVelings,  which  causes  the  general  nervous  irritability.  It  ii 
in  vail)  that  we  treat  symptom  after  symptom,  headache,  colic,  fits  ;  or 
mental  irritability,  vehemence,  or  caprice  We  may  overcome  one  enemy 
after  another,  we  m;iy  load  the  patient  whether  with  b'ame  or  com- 
passion, but  we  cannot  cheat  nature;  and  until  the  rcqitired  remedy 
is  applied,  the  radical  sexual  disorder  in  miud  and  body  will  continue, 
and  only  become  aggravated  by  coininuance. 

It  is  a  miserable  tiling  to  see  the  usual  treatment  of  a  hysterical  girl. 
Friends  and  relations  i  ither  laugh  at,  or  dislike  her;  for  irritability, 
peevishness,  and  often  vie  lent  temper  are  a  part  of  the  disease  ;  and  that 
effeminate  amiability  which  is  so  highly  lauded  in  the  female  character, 
at  the  expense  ol  the  far  higher  virtues  of  force  and  independent  energy, 
is  sadly  defaced  by  stern  nature,  whose  destructive  tendencies  will  not  be 
silenced  iu  either  sex.  Such  unkind  and  mistaken  treatment  often 
aggravates  the  disease,  and  puslies  it  to  the  verge  of  insanity,  or  fre- 
quently into  complete  insanity :  for  hysteria  often  ends  iu  this,  where  the 
mind  is  naturally  weak.  The  medical  man  must  generally  content  him- 
self with  treating  symptoms,  and  dirocis  his  attention  chiefly  to  bracing 
the  general  health,  and  at  most  palliating  the  affection. 

Few  medical  men  pay  much  attention  to  the  mind,  but  consider 
chiefly  the  bodily  state;  and  in  a  disease  like  hysteria  they  are  quite  at 
fault,  and  find  their  agents  powerless.  For  it  is  necpssary,  in  order  to 
remove  disease,  that  we  should  make  an  individual /jayj/w or  contented 
( in  other  words,  healthy  )  in  mind  as  well  as  healthy  iu  body  ;  and  un- 
less we  attend  to  this  iu  hysteria,  which  is  as  much  a  mental  as  a  bodily 
disease,  we  cannot  expect  success.  To  produce  a  happy  and  contented 
mmd,  we  must  give  the  patient  that  which  her  nature  dcmanvi* 
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Leoluriue  and  contempt  will  not  bully  the  disease,  Idudnoss  anfl  pity 
will  not  persuade  it ;  youth  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  but  its  own  beautifd 
instincts;  whii:h  for  ever  point  out  to  it  the  path  of  truth  •  and  none  o 
these  means  will  produce  a  quiet  and  a  happy  mind,  which  is  essential 
to  the  patient's  recovery.  The  only  one  who  can  cure  a  hysterica  young 
woman,  is  a  young  man  whom  slie  loves,  and  with  wliom  she  may 
gratify  her  natural  feelings,  and  have  a  free  and  ha^  py  outlet  tor  the 
emotions  which  have  been  so  long  disordering  her. 

Alouawith  this  essential  for  the  cure,  other  means  of  bracing  thegenoral 
health  and  restoring  the  mental  balance  should  be  taken.  Change  ot  scene 
ise^peciallyadvisabU-,and  removal  from  home  iuUueuces,  which  are  so  o  ten 
prejudicial  in  such  cases.  Travelling  isanescellent  auxiliary,  especially  a 
pedes.trian  tour,  which  women  so  seldom  have  the  power  ot  indulging  in ; 
not  because  they  could  not  undertake  it,  but  because  it  is  thought  indeco- 
rous in  women.  There  are  tVw  things  more  salutary  or  delightful  tliau  a 
walkincr  tour,  whether  in  p!eas-..ut  society  or  alone.  It  is  much  more 
strengthening  than  a  driving  one,  and  a  most  powerful  means  of  invigora- 
ting the  frame.  I  have  frequf  utly  heard  ladies  express  a  great  desire 
that  they  had  the  freedom  that  men  have,  in  tr-dvelling  about,  and 
especially  in  making  walking  tours,  which  are  becoming  so  common 
among  our  sex.  But  a  girl  is  never  allowed  to  go  about  alone,  lilie  a 
young  man  ;  .<^he  is  subjected  to  a  constant  espionage,  from  which  not  one 
of  her  actions  or  niolicns  can  escape  ;  and  so  she  is  frequently  forced  to 
do  things  escelleni  in  themselves,  in  an  underhand  manner,  to  the  des- 
truction of  her  sense  of  dignity  and  rectitude.  It  is  to  guard  the  great 
female  virtue  of  chastity,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  that  all  these  in- 
tolerable restrictions  and  espionage,  are  placed  upon  the  movements  of 
woman  ;  and  as  long  us  the  present  ideas  regarding  this  so-called  virtue 
remain,  it  is  impossible  for  woman  to  obtain  gn-ater  free'Join.  Ihe 
difference  in  the  privileges  of  man  and  woman,  depends  e.^seutially  on 
the  difference  of  thair  seu'iial  privileges;  and  until  this  question  is  at- 
tended to,  the  various  efforts  which  are  being  made  at  present  to^giva 
greater  freedom  and  a  wider  sphere  to  woman,  can  have  but  a  very  limi- 

t6(l  success* 

Every  young  mind,  whether  in  man  or  woman,  burns  for  romance,  love, 
and  adventure ;  these  are  the  great  natural  stimuli  to  the  health  and 
virtue  of  youth,  the  pole-stars  which  cheer  us  on,  and  shed  a  glory  on  om 
every-day  working-life.  At  home  among  her  relations  the  young  hyste- 
••icai  girl  has  in  many  cases  a  constant  feeling  of  degradation  ;  tlia 
emotions  which  she  instinctively  feels  are  the  most  ennobling  and  exalt- 
ing  for  her,  are  coldly  looked  upon  or  lauglied  at;  her  romantic  hmgiugs 
are  sneered  down,  and  the  main  springs  of  her  virtue  trodden  in  the  dust. 
Familiarity,  in  the  home  circle,  far  too  often  breeds  contempt ;  and  it  is 
very  frequently  a  love  affair,  that  first  shows  a  girl  wha*^  she  can  be,  and 
elevates  her  into  another  sphere  of  self-respect.  In  countries  such  as 
Scotland,  where  spiritual  puritanism  reigns  triuini  hant,  romance  and 
love  have  no  quarter  shown  to  them,  and  all  the  ardent  sexual  asjiirations 
meet  with  double  discouragement.  Kindness  and  reverence  should  be 
ised  toward*  the  hysterical,  instead  of  the  couteuiiitous  way  in  which  thf;> 


are  usually  treated,  so  as  to  increase  their  sell-respect  and  self-control 
A  great  part  of  the  disease  consists  in  a  sense  of  weakness,  and  want  of 
Belt-conhdence.  How  can  a  girl  have  confidence  in  herself,  if  all  around 
laugh  at  her,  and  treat  her  feelings  as  unreal  ?  It  must  never  be  thought, 
tUat  hysteria  is  an  unreal  disease.  It  is  a  weaken.id  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  physical  and  mental,  and  the  physical  weakness  and  irritability 
are  just  as  marked  as  the  mental.  It  is  easy  to  laugh,  but  it  is  rather  tlie 
part  of  the  wise  and  teehiig  heart  to  reverence  and  to  c  ure. 

One  great  reason  of  die  simulation  of  various  diseas.  s,  and  also  of  the 
vague  and  unreal  nature  of  many  of  the  sullerings  of  which  the  hysteri- 
cal complain,  is  that  they  are  forbidden  to  disclose  the  real  cause  of 
their  suaerings,  or  of  their  unhappiness.  In  every  sexual  di.sease  both  in 
man  and  woman,  and  especially  in  the  latter,  the  miserable  necessity  (or 
concealment  makes  the  patient  invent  other  subjects  of  complaint;  and 
thus  sexual  patients  are  almost  always  accused  of  hypochondria,  and 
falsification  or  exaggeration  of  symptoms.  When  a  man  or  a  woman 
suffers,  whether  in  mind  or  body,  they  must  give  some  reason  for  it,  and 
if  they  are  forbidden  by  our  unnatural  ideas  of  propriety  to  speak  freely 
of  the  real  cause,  they  are  forced  into  deceit;  and  this  is  one  cause  which 
greatly  heightens  the  miseries  of  all  tliese  diseases,  and  is  the  source  of 
great  degradation  to  the  sufferer.  No  diseases  cause  sui  h  a  feeling  of 
insufferable  degradation  as  the  sexual  ones  :  and  in  a  minor  degree  those 
of  the  excretory  organs.  Motto  believe  in  an  individual  is  one  of  the 
greatest  injuries  we  can  do  liim,  and  is  as  philosophically  false  as  it  is  unfeel- 
ing. It  has  been  truly  and  beautifully  said  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self;" but  the  precept  "  Believe  in  thy  neighbour  as  thyself"  is  not  less 
true,  and  still  more  needed  among  us.  Every  man  believes  in  himself,  and 
knows  that  his  nature  is  true  at  bottom  ;  that  his  joys  and  his  sorrows 
are  real,  although  his  external  character  may  be  at  variaoce  with  the 
inner  man.  But  it  is  the  part  of  the  moralist  and  the  physician  to 
endeavour  to  see  into  this  inner  man,  which  is  always  real,  and  seek  to 
make  the  exterior  correspond  with  it.  It  is  only  when  the  inner  man 
is  in  harmony  with  the  outer,  and  when  a  person  tlius  lives  a  true  life, 
that  there  can  be  sati.sfactory  happiness.  Nature  always  strives  to  be 
true,  and  to  have  a  true  expression  ;  although  in  our  complex  and  imper- 
fect society  her  purpose  is  so  often  defeated. 

If  a  genital  disease  co-exist  with  hysteria,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cure 
it,  but  in  many  of  the  functional  genital  diseases  by  fai  the  most  effec- 
tual cure  is  sexual  intercourse ;  and  medicinal  remedies  will  be  needed 
chiefly  in  the  inflammatory  diseases,  and  in  cases  where  sexial  intercourse 
and  child-bearing  prove  insufficient.  It  is  important  to  rt-nark,  that 
sexual  intercourse  may  frequently  fail  thoroughly  to  cure  a  sexui.!  disease 
in  woman,  while  child-bearing,  lactation,  and  the  thoroughly  ne\-'  world 
of  physical  and  moral  emotions  which  is  thus  opened  up  to  her,  and  which 
is  necessary  in  that  sex  to  complete  the  chain  of  the  sexual  functions,  may 
succeed.  The  immense  impulse  that  is  often  given  to  the  health  of 
woman  by  child-bearing  ;  the  change  which  it  produces,  dispelling  mor- 
bid states  of  body  and  mind,  and  giving  a  renewed  freshness  and  vigour  to 
both,  in  those  cases  where  it  proceeds  naturally  and  happily,  is  wtl) 
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knowa.  If  it  be  not  possible  to  procure  for  hysterical  women  these  great 
remedies,  let  us  not  flatter  ourselves  that  the  disease  will  yield  through- 
out our  society  to  any  other  means.  If  we  must  still  adhere  to  the  old 
routine,  to  valerian  and  musk,  assafoetida  and  opium  :  to  lecturing,  per- 
suading or  upbraiding ;  the  cure  of  hysterical  disease  is  a  physical  and 
moral  impossibility. 

As  to  the  still  more  important  question  of  the  prevention  of  this  wide- 
spread malady,  the  same  remedy  which  will  cure,  will  also  prevent,  iikd 
all  the  natural  remedies.  The  only  possible  mode  of  preventing  hysteria, 
is  by  fortifying  the  general  system  by  the  appropiate  exercise  of  all  the 
bodily  and  mental  powers  from  childhood  upwards  ;  and  more  especially 
by  providing  for  the  healthy  exercise  of  the  sexual  organs  and  emotions, 
as  soon  as  nature  requires  this.  If  we  could  possibly  attain  this  so  desi- 
rable aim  throughout  society,  hysteria  would  almost  disappear,  instead 
of  being  as  at  present,  probably  tlv  most  widely  spread  af  all  diseases, 
and  therefore  creating  an  enormoiB  mass  of  misery.  It  is  the  must 
widely  spread  of  all  diseases,  simply  because,  of  all  the  human  organs,  the 
female  genital  organs  and  sexual  feolings  are  placed  at  present  in  the 
most  unhealthy  circumstances. 

Woman's  peculiar  torments  begin  at  puberty,  and  from  that  time,  in 
innumerable  cases,  till  her  marriage,  she  is  the  constant  prey  of  anxiety. 
Ungratitied  desires  district  her,  endless  temptations  and  excitements 
surround  her,  marriage  is  for  her  so  critical  a  step,  and  yet  she  has  not 
the  power  of  selection.  The  fatal  question,  shall  she  be  married  at  all? 
gradually  diwus  upon  her,  and  the  clouds  and  whirlwinds  of  anxious  and 
conflicting  passions  darken  her  sky.  If  these  be  not  natural  and  real 
sufferings,  and  if  we  are  not  to  recognise  and  do  all  we  can  to  remedy  this 
fearful  state  of  m.itters,  let  us  close  at  once  the  hook  of  human  knowledge, 
and  give  up  the  farce  of  philosophy  and  philanthrophy.  It  is  our  part  to 
investigate  diligently  and  recognise  all  truths;  nor  to  bend  what  we  see 
to  a  preconceived  theory,  but  rather  to  form  if  possible,  a  theory  based 
Upon  all  the  natural  truths.  If  we  do  thus  in  the  case  before  us,  we  will 
see,  that  unless  we  can  remove  the  main  cause  of  hysteria,  namely,  in- 
sufficient sexual  gratifications,  it  is  totally  impossible  to  prevent  that 
disease.  Let  us  look  this  truch  steadily  in  the  face,  whatever  difficultie* 
it  occasions  us. 

I  have  now  spoken  of  two  of  the  most  important  female  diseases,  which 
are  dependent,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  mainly  on  sexual  abstinence. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  diseases  of  menstruation,  many  of  which  hare 
the  same  cause,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  sexual  excess. 
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.A  VEHY  meagre  account  is  given  in  medical  works  of  the  frst-aeuct 
Jr  the  cti'ects  of  venereal  excesses  in  the  female.  Venereal  excesses 
.»re  not,  in  this  country,  nearly  so  prevalent  a  cause  of  disease  in 
fvoinan  as  venereal  abstinence  ;  and  in  this  we  see  the  great  error  of 
those,  who  are  constantly  declaiming  on  the  evils  of  the  former,  while 
they  never  allude  to  the  latter.  In  the  pulpit,  and  annmg  Christian 
moralists  generally,  we  have  fearful  pictures  given  of  the  evils  of  sex- 
ual excess;  but  in  reality  they  are  very  rarely  been,  con-pared  with 
those  of  abstinence.  Men  war  with  shadows,  and  neglect  the  dread- 
ful realities  under  their  eyis.  Chastity  or  sexual  abstinence  causes 
more  real  disease  and  misery  in  one  year,  I  believe,  in  this  country, 
than  sexual  excesses  in  a  century.  We  must  not  include  venereal 
disease  among  the  evils  of  e.xce.ss,  as  it  has  noiiiing  to  do  witn  it  ;  it 
depends  always  on  infection,  not  on  ©ver-use  of  the  sexual  organs. 

HowePLT  there  is  no  doubt  that  sexual  excess  is  capable  of  produ- 
cing, and  that  in  many  case?  it  dues  produ('e,  serious  eviLs.  Over 
stimulus  of  the  sexual  system  will  cause  disease  and  exhaustion  ;  and 
this  not  unfrequeiitly  results  in  newly-married  women.  Ifystcrical 
and  chlorotic  symptoms  may  be  i)>duced  in  this  way  by  debility,  and 
various  organs  may  suffer  in  their  functions.  This  is  especially  seen, 
when  a  weak  and  delicate  girl  marries  a  powerful  man.  Menorrha- 
gia is  apt  to  be  induced  from  over  stimulation  of  the  ovaries,  together 
with  exhaustion  and  sexual  apathy.  In  such  cases  the  constitution 
should  be  allowed  to  regain  its  strength  by  separation  of  the  parties 
for  a  time,  and  greater  moderation  must  be  used  afterwards.  I  have 
seen  several  cases,  both  in  men  and  women,  where  sexual  excesses 
after  marriage  were  the  cause  of  great  enfeebleuient ;  and  there  is  in 
these  cases  far  too  much  delicacy  in  the  medical  man  about  telling  the 
parties  of  their  error.  Why  should  such  scruples  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  most  important  of  all  considerations — the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  individuals? 

But  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  we  should  view  the  qnestioaof 
wxual  excess.  A  moderate  amount  of  scxiuil  indulgence  braces  and 
Hiuobles  body  »nd  mind,  ana  heightens  the  yirtuc  of  each  •  but  to  i>p 
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always  thinking  on  amatory  subjects,  or  constantly  indulging  invene- 
real  pleasures,  has  a  very  bad  cfTect  on  both  man  and  woman,  even 
thuug'u  it  do  not  produce  tangible  bodily  disease.  The  mind  becomet' 
efl'eininate,  and  tlie  nei'ves  lose  their  tone;  the  power  of  thought  be- 
comes impaired,  cloyed  us  it  were  by  sweetness.  Nature  never  meant 
that  we  should  be  absorbed  in  one  set  of  feelings,  nor  steeped  iu  sex- 
ual indulgences,  as  some  of  the  southern  nations  are.  The  grea> 
object  of  our  aims  should  be  to  cultivate  all  the  dift'LTcnt  faculties  we 
possess,  and  so  to  vary  and  perpetuate  our  enjoyments.  Self-denial, 
although  so  much  abused  in  this  "ountry.  especially  in  se.xual  mat- 
ters, is  often  a  most  valuable  quality.  But  the  very  way  to  ensure 
the  rank  and  morbid  growth  of  the  sexual  passions,  is  to  deny  them 
any  gratiliLation.  By  so  doing,  let  us  not  suppose  that  we  become 
their  masters ;  rather  we  become  th.eir  slaves,  and  they  tyrannise  over 
our  thoughts,  and  absorb  us  completely.  There  are  no  people  who 
think  so  habitually  on  sexual  matiers,  as  those  in  whom  love  has  been 
most  repressed;  the  youth  suffering  from  seminal  weakness,  the 
hysterical  girl,  the  single  woman,  or  the  priest.  Married  people  soon 
become  accustomed  to  the  pleasures  of  love,  and  learn  to  divide  their 
thoughts  and  affections  among  the  many  objects  around  them  ;  but  to 
the  young  single  woman  love  is  all  in  all.  This  is  in  one  way  a  tnie 
sexual  excess,  and  shows  the  folly  of  imagining  that  we  can  defeat  th< 
purposes  of  nature.  Among  many  of  ou''  poets  and  young  femalp 
authoresses  we  can  see  the  ett'ects  of  this  effeminating  one-sidedness  ; 
they  can  write  anil  talk  of  nothing  but  love,  and  if  we  analyse  their 
works,  we  will  Had  how  much  this  absorption  in  one  set  of  feelings 
interferes  with  their  general  developement  and  happiness.  They  can- 
not escape  from  the  passion,  because  they  have  cither  been  sexually 
anioriunate  themselves,  or  bcicau^e  their  sympathising  eyes  see  sf 
aracii  sor.ual  misery  around  them,  that  they  can  think  of  littlo  eise. 
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_  1HI8  ruDction  which  has  been  aptly  called  "  the  sign  and  the  guar- 
dian  of  the  female  health,"  is  so  very  frequeutly  disordered  toagreatei 
or  less  degree,  that  its  perfect  health  is  the  exception,  instead  of  the 
rule,  iQ  our  society.  Dr.  Tilt  informs  us,  that  in  a  large  number  of 
apparently  healthy  women  talicn  indiscriuiinately,  it  was  found  oc 
enquiry,  that  only  in  one-fourth  of  them,  was  menstruation  perfectly 
free  from  morbid  symptoms.  In  the  others  it  was  prec-.-ded  or  accom- 
panied by  more  or  less  disturbance,  pain,  or  uneasiness.  Dr.  Ashweli 
moreover,  says  of  the  ovaries,  the  organs  whicli  preside  over  the  men, 
strual  function,  "  No  organs  of  the  Ijody  seem  to  be  so  prone  to  disease 
as  t^.e  ovaries,  for  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  seldom  found  them  after 
death  perl'ecily  healthy."  A  fellow  student  once  told  me,  that  he  was 
informed  by  a  female  friend,  that  among  the  young  ladies  of  hei 
acquainiance,  there  was  scarcely  one  in  whom  menstruation  con- 
tinued healthy  for  many  years,  if  they  remained  sinale.  It  was  often 
healthy  at  lirst,  but  about  the  twentieth  year  or  so^  it  gradually  be- 
came painful,  and  more  or  less  disordered. 

These  facts  are  exceedingly  signiflcaat,  and  prove  to  demonstration, 
how  very  unhealthy  must  be  the  hygienic  conditions,  that  surround 
Che  female  sexual  organs.  Disordered  menstruation,  attended  by  more 
or  less  pain,  is  so  common,  that  women  look  upon  it  as  a  natural  aud 
inevitable  evil,  and  unless  it  be  severe,  pay  little  heed  to  it.  But  this 
is  a  very  false  and  a  very  dangerous  opinion.  That  menstruation  was 
'utended  by  nature  to  be  quite  free  from  pain  and  uneasiness  is  proved 
as  well  by  our  experience  of  the  painless  elimination  of  all  the  other 
secretions,  when  perfectly  healthy,  as  by  the  complete  absence  of 
pain  in  many  women,  and  in  those  who  are  otherwise  in  the  most 
robust  health.  Why  too  are  the  ovaries  so  very  frequently  found 
ii-seased  1  Even  though  tlie  pain  might  possibly  be  deemed  natural, 
this  cannot  be.  It  must  be  concluded,  that  menstruation  cannot  be 
called  typically  healthy,  where  there  is  any  pain  or  uneasiness 
attending  it,  although,  in  the  present  low  standard  of  female  health, 
very  considerable  disorder  may  pass  current ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
serious   menstrual   disease  is  often  induced,  by  disregarding  thf. 
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common  and  slighter  symptoms  at  its  commenceraent.  The  perfect 
con'litioti  of  menstrualion,  which  should  be  to  woman  so  very  valu- 
aliie  a  criterion  of  health,  is  at  present  of  little  comparative  use,  if 
it«  warnings  are  so  little  heeded. 

Child-birth,  moreover,  (which  consists  like  menstrTiation  in  the  dis- 
charge  of  an  egg,  and  differs  only  in  the  fact  that  this  egg  has  been 
fecundated,  and  has  arrived  at  maturity)  is  a  much  more  painful  pro- 
cess in  civilized  woman  than  in  the  savage,  and  in  some  women  than 
In  others.  This,  which  is  also  a  sign  of  degeneration  from  the  natural 
standard  of  health,  is  probably  owing  partly  to  the  feeble  dcvelope- 
ment  of  woman,  and  partly  to  the  disproportionate  size  of  the  brainija 
civilized  man. 

]  now  oroceed  to  the  disorders  of  m^jnstruation,  wnich  are  so  im- 
portant as  to  bwome  seriou.'^  diseo.ses 
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This  sin-nifies  an  absence  of  menstruation-  and  a  very  cumrn^c 
iif.»;tse.  It  is  clu'^Filied  under  two  kinds,  the  airienorrhcta  of  sup. 
jression,  and  of  rotenlion.  By  retention  is  meant  that  the  catainenii^ 
have  never  appeared  ;  by  suppression  that  they  have  been  stopped, 
after  continiiiiig  for  a  time. 

Retention  of  the  menses  may  arise  either  from  a  congenital  defect 
of  tiie  sexual  organs,  or  from  a  want  of  power  in  the  constitution  to 
establish  puberty,  or  to  set  agoing  the  menstrual  functions.  Congen- 
ital detijiency  is  very  rare,  although  of  all  the  organs  in  the  body  none 
are  so  frequently  subject  to  malformalions  as  the  sexual  organs,  both 
in  man  and  woman  ;  nature  seeming  to  find  I  he  perfect  developement 
of  liiese  organs  lier  most  diftictdl  task.  There  are  some  women  in 
whom  the  ovaries,  others  in  whom  the  womb,  arc  naturally  wanting 
or  imperfectly  developed,  and  in  such  cases  of  course  no  menstruation 
can  take  place.  In  these  cases  the  sexual  desires  are  absent,  and  the 
appearance,  tone  of  voice,  &c.,  may  have  somewhat  of  a  masculine 
character.  However,  accordina;  to  iJr.  Ashwell,  who  has  seen  a  few 
such  cases,  the  health  is  generally  delicate,  and  the  mind  iiritalde. 
Of  course  there  is  no  remedy  in  ih(^se  cases,  and  all  that  can  be  done 
by  those  who  have  the  mis^ortuni;  to  Im  born  sexually  imperfect,  just 
as  others  are  born  deaf,  dumb,  or  blind,  is  to  console  themselves  witi 
the  reflection  that  there  ar'!  manv  other  t)lessinffs  in  the  world  besides 
those  of  sex  ;  which  indeen  prove  at  present  too  often  a  curse  instead  of 
a  blessing.  There  is  one  mode  too,  in  which  any  natural  defect  like 
this,  might  be  put  tc  advantage,  and  used  for  the  service  of  mankind. 
Every  one  who  is  born  defective,  stands  in  an  exceptional  position,  the 
sexually  neuter  among  the  reft;  and  has  experiences  and  perhajjf 
opportunities  of  insight  into  nature,  that  others  cannot  have.  All  evil 
in  one  aspect  may  be  viewed  as  good  ;  and  it  is  well  known  in  patho- 
logy, that  disease  reveals  to  us  important  truths  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  health,  which  we  could  not  have  learned  in  any  other  way 
and  in  like  manner  all  monstrosities  and  congenital  deficiencies  are 
now  recognised  by  physiologists,  ns  among  the  most  valuable  of  all 
revelations  of  *he  operations  of  nature.    Some  of  us  in  this  life  iubont 
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health  a.n({  happiness,  others  tlisna«e  (inrl  misery  ;  but  all  are,  in  ono 
point  of  view,  equally  valuable  and  important  in  the  scheme  of  nature. 

Relention  of  the  menses  is,  in  the  groat  majority  of  cases,  owini;  to 
delicacy  of  frame  or  other  causes,  which  retard  the  developeinent  of 
puberty  or  the  sexual  junctions  ;  and  we  should  be  very  slow  to  sus- 
pect any  congenital  deficiency,  unless  it  bp  quite  apparent,  even  in 
cases  where  the  menses  are  delayed  for  vears  beyond  their  usual  time 
of  appearance.  We  have  seen  that  retention  often  occurs  m  chlornsir-. 
and  that  the  frame  is  here  unable  to  develope  perfectly  the  tiexuai 
organs  or  to  set  up  menstruation.  The  feebleness  of  the  sysrem  causes 
the  sexual  arrest;  and  this  reacts  on  the  generni  health,  and  produces 
<he  peculiar  chlorotic  cachesy.  This  kind  of  retention  is  found  chiefly 
among  delicate  girls  in  towns,  engaged  in  sedentary  occupations,  or 
confined  in  unhealthy  rooms  or  factories.  But  there  is  another  class 
of  cases,  where  the  menses  are  kept  back  ;  namely,  in  full  plethoric 
(?irls,  in  whom  congestion  and  torpor  of  the  system,  and  especially  of 
*he  sexual  organs,  prevent  the  elimination  of  the  seci'etion.  In  these 
jases  there  are  the  symptoms  of  fulness  of  blood,  viz.  flushing  of  the 
fece,  giddiness,  and  opjiression  of  head,  specks  floating  before  the  eyes, 
a  full  and  usually  a  slow  pulse,  ami  alternate  heats  and  chills  of  the 
extremities,  showing  a  disordered  circulation.  These  cases  are  some- 
times found  in  robust  and  plethoric  country  girls,  and  in  those  in 
towns,  who  have  had  a  luxurious  or  indolent  life,  favouring  fulness  of 
habit. 

I  have  already  described  the  treatment  of  the  chlorotic  cases,  which 
should  consist  in  a  bracing  and  invigorating  plan  to  establish  puberty, 
and  then  the  pioper  sexual  stimulus  to  excite  the  menstrual  discharge. 
In  the  congestive  form,  means  should  be  taken  to  remove  ihj  plethoric 
state.  Plenty  of  walking  exercise  should  be  taken,  with  a  cold  bath 
once  or  twice  daily,  and  a  plain  and  somewhat  sparing  diet ;  in  fact 
the  patient  should  go  for  a  while  into  training.  These  means  will  tend 
to  remove  the  fulness  of  blood,  and  will  eaualise  the  circulation  and 
the  nervous  influence,  for  which  purpose  nothing  is  so  effectual  as 
plenty  of  active  walking  exercise.  The  great  natural  remedy,  the 
sexual  stimulus,  should  now  be  used  ;  and  there  are  very  few  cases  of 
such  disease,  I  am  persuaded,  that  wouid  resist  these  means. 

The  direct  stimuli  used  at  present  to  excite  menstruation  are  aclass 
of  remedies  called  emmenagogues,  who.se  intention  is  to  stimulate  the 
sexual  organs,  and  urge  them  to  the  performance  of  their  functions. 
The  ones  chiefly  u.sed  are  the  mustard  hip-bath  at  96  or  98  degrees, 
taken  every  night  for  from  half  an  hour  to  one,  or  even  two  hours. 
This  is  one  of  the  best,  and  frequently  induces  menstruation.  Various 
medicines  are  also  given  with  the  same  view.  Iron,  by  enriching  the 
blood,  often  causes  menstruation,  especially  in  chlorotic  cases.  Aloes 
18  very  frequently  given,  and  is  the  best  purgative  for  producing  men- 
Btruation.  It  acts  chiefly  on  the  rectum,  and  by  irritating  it.  produces 
the  menstrual  discharge  from  the  neighbouring  sexual  organs.  It  ii 
well  to  give  it  in  combination  with  iron,  which  prevents  it  from  irri- 
tating the  rectum  too  much.    Electricity  applied  to  the  sexual  organ* 
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is  in  some  cases  very  effdctivn,  a  single  spark  sometimes  producing  tho 
discliarge.  Stimulating  injections  into  tbe  vagina,  especially  onf 
made  of  cue  drachm  of  the  pure  liquor  ammoniac  to  a  pint  of  milk, 
are  often  very  good. 

These  are  the  chief  moans  at  present  used  to  produce  the  menstrual 
discharge  liroclly  ;  and  they  aic  commonly  employed,  in  cases  where, 
after  the  general  licallh  has  been  braced,  congestion  removed,  and  pu- 
berty established,  menstruation  still  continues  absent;  wherein  short 
the  way  has  been  paved  for  ihe  flow,  and  yet  it  does  not  appear. 
These  various  moans  prove  successful  in  many  cases,  but  they  are  all 
very  uncertain  in  their  action,  and,  like  all  other  unnatural  medicinal 
means,  do  an  immense  amount  of  harm  to  counlerl)a!ance  the  good. 
Electricity,  if  much  used,  may  over  stimulate  and  destroy  the  natural 
nervous  susceptibility.  Aloes  often  cause  piles,  and  always  derange 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  Iron  is  apt  to  cause  fulness,  headache,  and 
giddiness.  Besides  this,  there  is  not  one  of  them  for  a  moment  to  be 
compared  in  efficiency,  any  more  than  in  safety,  to  the  natural  sexual 
stimulus.  It  is  by  this  alone  that  nature  intended  that  the  ovaries 
should  be  urged  to  action,  that  the  projier  nervous  equilibrium  of  the 
system  should  be  maintained,  and  the  monthly  flow  regulated  ;  and  it 
is  an  utter  delusion  to  hope  to  supplant  the  natural  stimulus  by  iron, 
electricity,  hip-batlis,  &!oes,  or  other  means  foreign  and  poisonous  to 
the  frame.  Dr.  AsLiwell  says  that  marriage  often,  though  not  always, 
cures  amenorrhoea;  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  sexual  intercourse  were 
used  early  enough  in  these  diseases,  before  the  susceptibility  of  the  organs 
iswornout  by  long  disease  or  by  unnatural  stimulants  ;  if  other  means  of 
invigorating  the  system  were  used  at  the  same  time,  and,  if  need  be, 
mustard  hip-baths,  aloes,  &c.,  sometimes  resorted  to  as  auxiliaries, 
where  the  sexual  stimulus  alone  proved  insufficient;  very  few  cases  of 
absent  menstruation  would  resist.  We  should  not  then  see,  as  is  noTv 
frequently  seen,  the  retention  of  the  menses  persisting  for  years,  some- 
times for  the  whole  of  life,  in  spite  of  all  our  unnatural  remedies; 
causing  endless  anxiety  and  deb>'ity,  and  frequently  leading  to  fatal 
structural  disease,  which,  like  the  vulture,  ever  hovers  round  the  weak- 
ened prey.  There  will  yet  coine  a  time,  when  it  will  be  clearly  seen, 
that  it  is  as  wrong  to  stimulate  the  female  sexual  organs  with  these 
unnatural  means,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  as  to  stimulate  a  jaded 
frame  and  toil-worn  mind  with  whiskey  or  opium. 

"  When  menstruation  is  absent,  a  woman  is  never  quite  well,"  saya 
Dr.  Ashwell  ;  the  powers  of  the  constitution  graduaKy  become  dis- 
ordered, chlorosis  and  white  discharges  are  very  frequently  iDduced, 
and  the  greatest  prostration  comes  slowly  on.  Even  where  menstrua- 
Son  is  retained  for  many  years,  we  must  be  slow  to  suspect  congenital 
defect,  for  that  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  menstruation  in  the 
great  aiajority  of  cases  comes  on  at  last,  even  under  the  present  inade- 
ijuate  treartment. 

The  amenorrhoea  of  suppression  is  a  far  more  common  disease  ttian 
t'lat  of  retention;  and  therefore  of  much  greater  importance  to  society. 
It  is  divided  bv  medical  writers  it^*o  two  kinds,  acute  and  chronic 
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»iippressioa.    liy  aciiCa  suppressiou  is  meant  the  sudden  cliecliiiio  of 
the  discharge,  wnen  actually  present.    The  two  great  causes  of  this 
are.  joid,  and  violent  mental  emotion.    When  inenstrualincr  women 
are  exposed  to  cold,  damp  fuet,  &c.,  or  receive  a  sudden  meiiul  sliocli 
aa  of  terror  or  grief,  the  discharge  is  often  suddenly  arrested,  and  acute 
symptoms  ol  either  iiifiamination  or  gieat  irritation  in  the  ovaries  and 
womb  lollow.    1  shall  speak  afterwards  of  the  acute  inllammation  of 
the  womb  or  ovaries,  which  is  sometimes  the  result  of  arrested  mea. 
Bt.  Mation.    But  more  frequently  irritation  and  congestion  of  the  oraana 
ui^..e  lesult,  especially  in  delicate  and  irritable  women,  in  whom  «ucli 
an  accident  is  most  likely  to  occur.    Here  there  is  acute  r-:n  felt  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  feeling  of  weight  ami  uneasiness 
m  the  pelvis.    The  pulse  is  quick,  and  the  patient  is  anxious  and 
excited.    jNausea  is  also  a  frequent  symptom.    It  is  jff-n  difficult  in 
such  a  case  to  distinguish  whether  there  be  not  acute  inflammation 
but  the  character  of  the  pain,  which  occurs  in  severe  paroxysms  with 
intervals  of  ease,  and  flies  rapidly  from  one  part  to  anotherValso  the 
occurrence  of  hysterical  fits  or  fainting,  and  other  marks  which  denote 
Irritation  rather  than  inflammation,  will  enable  the  physician  to  de- 
cide.   Here  a  soothing  and  relaxing  freatmcnt  should  be  u^ed  A 
general  warm  bath  at  96  degrees  shoMd  be  given  (that  i.s,  warm  '  not 
hot),  and  also  some  purgative  mer.icine,  and  Ijiecacuanha  in  small 
doses,  so  as  to  p-oduce  nausea,  and  thus  deaden  pain  and  calm  down 
fever  and  spasm     The  injectior  of  assafretida  and  opium  into  the 
reca  Ti  often  produces  an  almost  magical  relief.    The  injection  shoul,^ 
be  kept  in  fov  awhile  with  a  piece  oI  sponge.    By  these  mean,  the 
pain  and  conge.stion  will  be  relieved,  and  the  discharge  will  n"  h  s 
:  return  at  the  time,  though  this  cannot  always  be  expected.  VVhethei 
;  It  door  not,  no  sub.-equent  treatment  should  be  used,  till  just  before 
I  the  next  menstrual  period.    Then  every  precaution  should  be  taken  n 
•^vour  the  return  of  the  flow.    Fatigue  or  cold  should  be  sed  U 
ivoided,the  bowels  kept  free,  and  hot  mustard  hip  and  foot -b*  ths 
I  taken  on  alternate  nights  for  a  few  nights  previously.    If  menstruf 
I  t. on  occur,  all  is  well  ;  but  if  it      not,  and  if  white  discha.  ges  he 
up  m..tead,  then  the  case  beccaies  one  of  chronic  suppreslon  and 
[must  be  treated  accordingly.  "PPiesiMon,  and 

Chronic  suppressionis  of  ve.j  frequent occuiTe.ice.  Its  constitutional 
eeffects  are  somewhat  Bimilu.  to  those  produced  by  oth'r  sup"re^^^^ 
^secretions,  such  as  the  bile,  the  f^ces,  &c.,  and  indicate,  in  fiS 
.p  ace,  a  fulness  of  blood,  and  disonler  of  the  nervous  sysuli  and 
.-.afterwards  a  gradually  increasing  debility,  and  impoverishm.  nrof  the 
^hole  frame.  There  are  diffused  and  obstinate  headaches  olcasioii  U 
.TidQiness,  with  specks  floating  before  the  eyes  and  dilated  pupils  The 
'surface  m  irregularly  hot  and  cold,  and  easily  chilled  ;  the  bo  vds  are 

"^nT^u  '  l^''''J  'I'T^^red  respiration.-'palpitation  of  tl  10  bean 
3a  n„  in  the  chesi,  dec.    The  health  often  seriously  fails  all  the  difTer 
nm  organs  being  liable  to  be  impi;p,ated  ;  and  orgLi.c  di^'ase  mav  b« 
^tabUahed  lu  some  part.    ChicoBie  is  frequently    aused  bj  ch/oat 
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menslrual  suppression  ;  and  bysuuna  is  very  generally  found  along 
^Phranip  suDDression  may  be  biong'nt  on  in  many  ways.    An  aUacU 

o^::^on  n.ay  JraduaUyU  i"-  ^J."  ./^^^^  ^^^r^Si 
ti,^  tiiaciion  may  not  return  or  on.y  unperleclly  ;  a  iMinlul  enor 
■ta    uaT^^  menstrual  period,  and  a  small  quantay  ot  b  ood 

m-eirrbul^t  away.    It  may  also  oe  caused  by 

.  ,Ut^  ini  m  of  tl>e  health,  from  the  want  of  the  proper  sexual 
!  ;i  us  ^"i  «  is  a  very  frequent  cause;  indeed  it  is  rare  lor  a  single 
vo  nan  especially  in  towns,  to  continue  long  to  menstruate  healthily. 
l^e^^^^^ocL,  monthly  periods  ai-e  frequently  missed,  and  men- 

Z  mS  "^e  ovanes  receive  their  natu- 
,.a  stb  uU^ S  sexual  intercourse.    The  flow  o    all  the  secmions 

r  iv:i;^;  ■sT;;:::on:;\^'  f 

r;:.^  .  ;       -'i-ne^s  paling  throngh  the  alimentary  cana  ;  tha^ 
of  uast,.  c  inice  bv  the  presence  of  food  in  the  stomaeh.     ^i    ^  's  no 

child-bearing.  ripnpnds  also  on  ulceration  of  the 

state  of  the  ovanes  and  uten  .  ^^^^''^^w  the  ''co^^^^^^      state  of  the 

Is  incurable.  ,i;,„.,ep  it  is  first  necessary  that  we 

In  treaUng  this  very  common  ^^^t  Jiist 

should  learn  the  true  cause  '^f J^a^J^  •^f^'^^e^ '-^  is  advisable,  that  an 
q^.ently  necessary,  and  in  P'-f  a^ly  a  '  oases  ,       to  see  il 

^...unin'ation  should  be  macle  by  S^f^^ -^^atfon,  &c.  Thegeae- 
there  be  any  ulcer  ol  the  ^o'"'^' ""^^'J  „  ^^^^ent  day,  is  the  cause  ol 
ral  neglect  of  such  an  examination  at  the  pr  y,  ^  ^^^^^ 

an  immense  number  ot  ^  ^'^ ^J^e  „  ovarian  disease  are  often 
tal  diseases.  The  symptoms  °f  ^^."^''^  °  ^  it  is  impossible  eveu 
.0  oi.scure,  tl-.at  without  a  P^yf  ^^^^^l^'^^ninclu  ion,  whether  or  not 
for  the  most  -perienced  ^-^n,  be  uo  discovered,  we  cannot  expect 
such  disease  exist.  P  iV^Ov"""  „  "'^  ^o  conscientious  man  thinks  ol 
to  be  successful  in  the  reatm^^^^  .^^ich  is  accessible  to  our  view  or 
rS:;urtS'^;l^sible  means  to  aid  Us  dia«^.. 
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There  is  aothing  so  satisfactory  as  ocular  inspectioD,  and  there  is 
Bcurcely  any  mere  description  of  symptoms,  that  can  be  depended  on. 
Whenever  there  is  disorder  la  an  organ,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
say  in  any  case  that  there  is  no  structural  disease,  and  that  it  ia 
tncrely  functional,  without  looliins;  at  the  organ,  if  that  be  at  all  pos- 
sible.   And  surely  it  is  a  very  wrong,  as  well  as  a  very  slovenly,  neg- 
lect of  the  power  which  nature  has  given  us  of  seeing  and  touchincr 
the  womb  and  other  sexual  organs,  to  allow  a  false  delicacy  to 
interfere  with  this  inspection,  in  any  case  where  these  organs  are 
implicated.    We  cannot  tell  from  the  mere  detail  of  symptoms  exactly 
what  IS  the  matter  even  in  the  very  simplest  case  ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  grave  dereliction  of  duty,  in  both  physician  and  patient,  even 
to  hazard  in  the  slightest,  so  valuable  a  thing  as  human  life  and 
health.    If  it  be  the  case,  as  I  do  not  believe,  that  it  is  not  advisable 
that  man  should  frequently  inspect  the  female  sexual  organs,  and  if 
these  morbid  feelings  of  mystery  and  shame  between  the  sexes  are  to 
be  kept  up  at  any  price,  let  women  be  trained  (as  they  certainly  should 
be  in  any  case)  to  aid  in  the  examination  and  treatment  of  these 
organs  ;  but  do  not  let  it  be  said  of  human  beings,  arrived  at  the  age 
of  reflection,  that  they  allow  such  feelings  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
obvious  and  paramount  duty— the  conscientious  investigation  of  every 
disease  by  all  the  means  in  their  power.    Until  scruples  of  sexual 
delicacy  throw  as  few  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  investic^ation  and 
treatment  of  sexual  diseases,  as  they  do  in  diseases  of  the  throat  eyes 
or  ears,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  genital  diseases  have  any  fair  chance 
given  them  ;  and  such  scruples  must  oe  recognised  as  amono-  the  most 
important  causes  of  the  ignorance  and  neglect  of  these  diseases,  and 
therefore  of  a  vast  amount  of  misery. 

Human  life  and  health  are  di-t-cheap  at  the  present  day,  when  the 
world  IS  so  full  of  poverty,  misery,  and  disease  ;  but  I  earnestly  hone 
that  in  time,  when  a  higher  standard  of  health  prevails,  such  careless- 
ness and  imperfections  in  the  modes  of  investigating  disease  will  not 
be  genera  ly  seen.  Incur  dispensaries -nay,  even  in  our  hospitals, 
»11  must  deplore  the  summary  and  inefficient  manner  in  which  diseases 
ire  so  often  diagnosed  and  treated.  The  doctor's  hands  are  far  too 
ful  ,  and  he  can  pay  no  adequate  attention  to  the  immense  numbers 
and  consequently  the  treatment  is  often  a  mere  farce.  These  hasty 
and  imperfect  habits  of  diagnosis  are  carried  into  the  treatment  of  ail 
diseases  in  all  classes :  and  in  fact  the  amount  of  disease  prevents  vq. 
per  attention  to  almost  any  single  case. 

If,  after  a  proper  examination,  the  chronic  suppression  be  found  to 
depend  on  ulceration  of  the  womb,  or  on  subacute  inflammation  of  the 
ovaries,  these  diseases  must  be  flrst  cured  ;  and  then  if  menstruation 
do  not  re  urn  spontaneously,  the  sexual  stimulus  and  a  bracing  treat- 
ment will  probably  induce  It.  If  there  be  congestion  of  the  sexual 
systera,  and  a  plethoric  habit,  leeches  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the 

\Z^tTs.T^uT^u-^b  "'S'^^^^'- Pl'^nty  of  walking  exercise. 

bathing  &c  all  of  which  means  tend  to  equalise  the  circulation,  and 
I  remove  local  congestions    They  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  bene. 
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ficial  action  of  the  sexual  stimulus,  which  in  all  these  ca-^es  is  the  one 
that  is  ultimately  to  be  relied  on.  Wlien  the  system  is  chlorotic  and 
eufeehled,  a  hracing  treatment  is  necessary  along  with  sexual  inter- 
course ;  which  should  he  useil  (here  as  in  other  cases  where  the  >exual 
ornans  are  in  a  weak  state),  iu  moilerMtinn,  so  as  not  to  OT.  r  stiniulate 
the  weakened  ovaries.  This  is  evidently  too  the  treatment  requiMte 
for  the  very  frequent  eases  of  irregularity  or  compleie  suppression  of 
the  menses,  hronght  on  by  sexual  abstinence.  Mustard  liip  baths  or 
other  auxiliarii's  may  be  needed  in  many  cases,  and  would  probal.ly  bo 
Irequently  benefical.  Epilepsy,  St.  Vitns'  dance,  and  other  nervous 
diseases,  are  sometimes  dependent  on  chronic  menstrual  suppression, 
and  are  cured  by  the  return  of  the  discharge. 

In  order  to  prevent  atnenorrhoea,  care  should  be  taken  by  women 
not  to  expose  theraselyes  to  cold  or  wet  while  menstruating.  Habit 
howerer  accustoms  the  body  to  this,  and  bathing  women  go  into  tha 
sea  whilst  menstruating,  without  injury.  Other  causes  which  are 
said  sometimes  suddenly  to  arrest  menstruation  are,  sexual  inter- 
course  or  violent  etnetics  or  purgatives  during  menstruation,  and  these 
causes  should  be  carefully  avoided,  f^r.  Tilt  says,  that  if  women  were 
eeiierally  in  the  habit  of  weantig  drawers,  the  number  and  seventy  ot 
sexual  diseases  would  be  greatly  diminished.  These  articles  of  dress 
are  srraduallv  coming  into  use,  but  are  still  not  nearly  so  much  worn 
as  they  should  be.  Cotton  stockings  too,  and  thin  shoes,  expose  the 
feet  to  cold  and  wet,  and  are  said  by  one  of  the  French  physicians  to 
be  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  white  dis- 
char-es  among  the  Parisian  women.  To  prevent  chrome  suppression, 
the  great  means  is  a  due  amount  of  the  proper  stimulus  for  the  ova- 
ries.  ar..!  a  healthy  life  in  Other  respectn. 
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This  is  a  curious  aflfection  that  sometimes  occurs  in  the  absence 
of  natural  menstruation,  and  has  been  termed  "  a  freak  of  nature. 
A  quantity  of  blood  is  discharged  from  some  other  organ,  generally 
the  stomach  or  the  lungs,  and  sometimes  this  discharge  tatis  pl  ice 
periodically  at  the  menstrual  epochs.  It  causes  much  alarm  to  the 
patient,  but  is  not  dangerous,  and  ceases  after  a  time.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  true  primary  hermorrhage  ;  but 
the  guiding  facts  are,  the  presence  of  araenorrhoea ;  the  occasiuual 
periodicity,  and  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  disorder  and  disease,  vvuich 
accompany  primary  hemorrliage.  White  discharges  sometimes  take 
the  place  of*absent  mensiruaiion,  occurring  at  the  usual  periods,  last- 
ing the  usual  time,  and  attended  by  the  usual  catamenial  effort. 
This  is  most  common  in  delicate  girls  at  the  beginning  of  menstrua- 
tion. 

The  treatment  of  these  yicwious  afifectione  is.  *o  restore  natur.^' 
aenstraatioD. 
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DYSMENORRIIOEA 

OR 

PAINFUL  MENSTRUATION. 


This  is,  as  Dr.  Asliwell  says,  a  very  common  disease,  and  causes  miease 
jufferiug.  In  fact  ilie  disease,  in  its  aggravated  form,  is  soraetliiug  like  the 
pains  of  child-birth  occurring  every  month.  It  not  only  causes  intole- 
rable sulFering.  but  very  frequently  sterility  likewise  ;  so  that  a  celebrated 
physician  said  ot  it,  "  one  half  ot  the  life  of  such  a  patient  is  devoted  to 
suffering,  and  the  other  blighteil  hy  sterility."  "Single  women  are  par- 
ticularly prone  to  it,"  say>  Dr.  Ashwell,  -'and  it  often  seems  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  tendency  to  strong  mental  emotion." 

Ti.e  symptoms  of  painful  menstruation  are  as  follows.  Menstruation 
becomes  irregular,  and  is  sometimes  excessive,  but  generally  scanty.  The 
discharge  i^  emitted  with  indescribable  pain,  and  is  shreddy  or  clotted  ; 
laaciuating  and  shooting  pain-  are  felt  in  the  womb  and  vagma.  Severe 
pain  IS  also  felt  in  the  loins,  shouting  towards  the  groin  and  down  the 
inside  of  the  thighs  ;  expulsatory  throes,  like  those  of  labour,  occur,  and 
the  patient  bears  down,  and  sometimes,  after  expelling  a  clot,  experiences 
a  temporary  .  elief.  In  some  cases  wiiere  there  i-s  considerable  congestion 
of  the  womb,  what  are  called  "  spurious  abortions "  occur.  These  are 
membranes  containing  a  clot  of  blood,  which  are  expelled  from  the  womb 
with  agonising  throes.  Acute  pain  in  the  breasts  sometimes  precedes 
menstruation  for  some  days  ;  and  in  other  cases  headaches,  flushing  of 
the  face,  weight  in  the  pelvis,  full  and  quick  pulse  precede  the  attack, 
showing  that  there  is  inflammatOTy  action  going  on,  and  foretelling  the 
coming'storm.  Sometimes  the  m,.astriial  pains,  after  lasting  a  day  or  so, 
go  off,  and  the  remainder  of  the  period  is  easy  ;  but  frequently  they  last 
throughout. 

In  the  intervals  there  is  often  no  sufteriug,  and  at  first  but  sligbt  con- 
rtuutional  disturbance.  But  eraduallv  the  health  becomes  impaired-, 
the  boweis  oecome  now  constipated,  now  loose  ;  there  is  loss  of  appetite, 
jmaciation,  and  pallor.  Profuse  white  discharges  occur  during  the 
menstrual  intervals,  and  sometimes  amenorrhoea  ensues.  The  breasts 
now  become  flaccid,  and  almost  quite  disappear. 

The  causes  of  this  excruciating  malady  are  various.  It  is  sometimx^s 
oo-eiistent  with  menstruation  from  puberty  upwards  ;  but  often  arise* 
^  3  subsequent  period.    It  lasts  in  many  cases  througbout  the  wtxoU 
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sexual  life  of  the  woman,  and  only  ceases  at  last  by  tne  cessation  of  men- 
struation Hysterical  ami  irritable  single  women  are  especially  its 
victims.  Il  very  frequently  comes  on  gradually  from  impairment  of  the 
general  hiealth,  as  amenorrhoaa  does ;  and  in  the  most  of  these  cases  m 
gino-le  women,  doubtless  depends  mainly  on  the  want  of  healthy  exercise 
of  tlie  organs.  It  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  arises  from  a  congenital 
narrowed  state  of  the  os  uteri,  and  cervical  canal.  In  this  case  it  begins 
with  the  commencement  of  menstruation.  It  is  also  frequently  depen- 
dent on  ulceration  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  or  ovarian  disease. 

In  tne  treatment  of  dysmenorrhoea,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  arrive  at 
the  cause  of  the  particular  case  before  us,  and  an  examination  with  the 
finger  and  speculum  is  almost  always  necessary,  else  the  treatment  may 
very  probably  be  erroneous  By  the  use  of  these  means  of  investigation 
it  will  be  seen,  whether  there  be  ulceration  or  ovarian  disease.  If  found, 
these  must  be  treated,  and  their  cure,  which  can  generally  be  efl'ected,  if 
they  are  recognised,  will  probably  remove  the  dysmenorrhoaa.  If  there 
be  congenital  narrowing  of  the  canal,  it  must  be  dilated  by  sponge  tents, 
and  this  has  in  several  instances  produced  a  cure.  If  no  inflammatory 
disease  be  found,  sexual  intercourse,  along  with  a  general  bracing  hygienic 
treatment  should  be  used,  and  is  by  far  the  best  remedy.  Uealihy  exer- 
cise is  always  the  best  treatment  for  organs  which  are  in  an  irritable 
nervous  state,  calming  an'^  'Siiothing  the  nervous  excitement,  and  gradu- 
ally training  the  disor  iered  parts  to  a  regulated  and  healthy  discharge  of 
their  functions.  "  Idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  in  the  various  organs, 
as  well  as  in  the  whole  being  ;  for  when  these  are  not  healthily  employed, 
each  in  their  own  special  manner,  pain  and  disorder  are  certain  sooner  or 
later  to  mark  ileir  dissatisfaction.  Dr.  Ashwell  says  that  "dysmen- 
orrhosa  is  often  cured  by  marriage  and  child-bearing  ;^buc  not  always, 
and  aggravated  cases  occur  in  married  women."  Of  course  sexual  inter- 
course cannot  be  expected  to  produce  a  cure,  if  there  be  ulceration  or  sub- 
acute ovarian  inflammation  ;  in  these  cases  it  will  rather  do  harm. 
Impregnation  frequently  t  ikes  place  in  this  disease,  and  is  even  more 
powerful  than  sexual  intercourse  in  producing  a  cure ;  for  during  the 
period  of  pregnancy  and  lactation,  menstruation  is  stopped,  and  the  sexual 

'  organs  have  time  to  escape  from  the  habit  of  morbid  action  ;  and 
they  receive  fresh  impulses  and  a  more  healthy  tone  from  the  new  train 
of  actions  during  pregnancy.  Frequently  however,  the  patients  are  barren, 
and  this  great  natural  curative  process  unavailable 

But  it  is  of  great  importance  also  to  give  relief  in  the  menstrual 
attack.  At  the  first  onset  of  pain,  the  patient  should  take  a  hip-bath 
at  96  degrees,  for  from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour,  and  repeat  this  thrice 
a  day.  going  into  bed  after  it,  till  warmth  is  restore  !.  Small  nauseating 
doses  of  Ipecacuanha,  such  as  half  a  grain  every  hour,  should  also  be 
given,  which  greatly  ease  menstruation.  The  injection  into  the  rectum 
of  Ifi  or  20  drops  of  laudanum  in  a  little  warm  water,  is  also  very  good. 

To  preueni  this  disease,  we  must  enaoavor  to  eradicate  throughout 
society,  the  causes  which  lead  to  it.    Of  these  by  far  the  most  important 

•   in  sexual  abstinence.    It  is  chiefly  in  single  women  tnat  it  occurs,  and 
vhetbor  it  be  merely  a  functional  disease  or  depend  on  ovarian  imUaro 
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mation,  it  is  sexual  abstinence,  ungratiQeU  sexual  desires,  and  doubtless 
in  many  cases  masturbation  arising  from  those  ungrat  fied  desires,  which 
chiefly  cause  it.  It  is  also  very  important,  that  th<  slighter  pain  and 
uneasiness  m  monstruaiiun,  so  universally  neglecteCi,  should  be  met  a.\ 
the  beginning,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  assume  an  aggravated  fona 
This  IS  especially  requisite,  if  these  pains  be  not  co-esisieut  with  men- 
struation, but  come  on  later  ;  if  menstruation  becomes  gradually  more 
painful  than  it  has  been,  it  is  a  certain  sign  that  there  is  growing  dis- 
order, and  the  causes  whicn  lead  to  tnis  should  be  investigated  and 
removed.  In  m:iuy  women  menstruation  i ;  habitually  attended  with 
more  or  less  pain  and  disturbance  throughout  the  whole  of  sexual  lile, 
and  m  these  cases  the  morbidity  may  be  so  much  a  part  of  the  original 
constitution,  as  to  be  irremediable.  Dr.  Bennett  says  "  It  is  only  with 
the  patient  herself  in  health,  that  you  can  compare  her  in  disease;"'  and 
thus  when  raenstruiition,  having  been  previously  easy,  becomes  difficult, 
we  may  be  cer  ain  that  some  morbid  cause  is  at  work,  which  should  at 
sncc  be  attended  to,  and  removed 

Dr.  Ashweil  says  "Every  case  of  painful  menstruation  is  not  to  bi 
called  dysmenorrhoea;  if  the  pain  and  tightness  in  the  head  and  loin.s, 
which  have  preceded  menstruation,  pass  away  as  the  secretion  increases, 
It  is  not  dysmenorrhoBa."    Although  in  some  women  menstruation  takes 
place  without  the  least  pain,  yet  it  is  generally  accompanied  and  pre- 
ceded by  symptoms.    These  are,  fulness  in  the  pelvis,  pains  in  the  lo.ns 
and  ovarian  regions,  and  sometimes  bearing  down  pains  of  an  expulsive 
character.     These  are  very  g^deral,  and  cunstitiue  what  is  called  the 
"  usual  catamenial  etFurt.''    But  these  symptoms  are  not  to  be  looked  on 
as  natural,  because  they  are  aeneral.    Tliey  are  a  sign  of  the  common 
deterioration  of  the  female  constitution  in  our  society,  and  as  such  are  a  sign 
of  error.    In  the  same  way  chdd-birlh  is  known  to  be  very  much  more 
painful  among  civilized  natioiis  than  among  savages.     S.ivage  woniea 
bear  children  with  little  pain,  and  I  presume  that  menstruation,  which 
is  a  kind  of  parturition,  is  in  them  usually  attended  with  no  paiu,  as  it 
is  with  the  most  healthy  women  among  ourselves.     It  should  be  our 
endeavour,  therefore  to  elevate  this  function  in  woman  to  the  natural 
and  typical  standard  of  health,  just  as  in  the  ca.se  of  all  the  other 
organs  and  faculties  of  our  being.     The  causes  of  the  general  sexual 
deterioration  are  the  peculiarly  unhealthy  sexual  life  of  our  society,  and 
especially  of  its  female  part;  and  also  the  generally  imperfect  state  of  all 
the  physical  virtues,  in  which  respect  civilized  man  stands  in  such  marked 
inferiority  to  his  savage  brother.    It  is  not  our  part  to  pique  ourselves  on 
possessing  a  different  and  a  higher  class  of  virtues,  but  to  aim  at  the 
equal  developement  of  all,  knowing  that  all  are  equally  necessary  to 
»ur  health  and  happiness  ;  nor  to  neglect  the  valuable  knowledge  we  may 
fet,  by  comparing  ourselves  with  a  ruder  part  of  our  race.    The  female 
reproductive  organs,  moreover,  are  the  work-shop  of  life  ;  all  of  us  are  in 
fact  secretions  from  these  organs,  and  from  the  testes  of  the  male  ;  and 
if  the  secreting  actions  of  these  most  important  organs  be  allowed  to  be 
habitually  in  a  disordered  and  vitiated  state*  the  effect  on  the  health  of  al) 
of  us  must  be  most  injurious. 
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By  this  is  meant  menstruation,  characterized  by  excess  in  quantitj 
jr  in  trequency.  There  are  two  kinds  ;  one,  in  which  there  is  merely 
the  natural  secretion  in  excess,  and  the  other  in  which  pure  blood  is  dis- 
charged by  the  uterine  vessels.  The  latter  variety  is  recognized  by  the 
preseace  of  clots  of  blood  in  the  discharge,  or  by  its  stiffening  the  linen, 
which  appearances  are  not  seen  in  the  normal  menstrual  fluid.  In 
the  majority  of  severe  cases,  there  is  this  direct  uterine  bleeding. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  the  following.  The  Bow  of  blood  at 
the  menstrual  periods  becomes  much  more  profuse  than  natural,  continu- 
ing for  several  days  lunger  than  it  should  do.  The  menstrual  periods 
are  also  frequently  appro-timated,  su  tliat  menstruation  occurs  every 
three  weeks,  or  every  fortnight.  Thus  in  many  cases  the  woman  's 
almost  always  meustruatiug  ;  une  lengthened  period  being  scarcely  over, 
when  another  begins.  In  the  uieastrual  intervals  there  is  usually  proluse 
leucorrliQja.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  women  who  have  had  children, 
the  discharge  comes  on  suddenly  in  gushes,  unlike  the  slow  dropping 
e.xuddcion,  that  characterizes  the  natural  secretion.  The  constitutional 
effects  are  those  whicQ  are  produced  by  a  drain  on  the  .systenri,  or  by  loss 
of  blond  from  any  other  part.  At  lirst  languor  and  weakness  in  the 
loins  ;  then  severe  aching  in  the  loins  and  back,  coming  round  to  the 
thighs  and  groins;  acute  headaches,  often  confined  to  one  spot,  as  if  a 
nail  were  driven  into  the  head ;  ringing  in  the  ears,  dimness  of  sight, 
giddiness,  and  sometimes  the  sensation  as  if  a  clock  were  ticking  in  the 
head ;  increasing  pallor  and  debility,  derangement  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  melancholy  and  nervousness,  at  times 
almost  to  insanity  ;  dropsy  of  the  eyelids  and  feet,  from  the  increasing 
thinness  of  the  blood  ;  also  sometimes  prolap>=e  of  the  uterus  and  vagina 
from  relaxation. 

If  the  disease  occur  in  a  plethoric  married  woman  who  liTes  freely,  it 
is  often  of  an  active  and  more  violent  character,  while  in  the  delicate 

1 among  whom  it  is  much  more  frequent.)  it  is  rather  of  a  passive  kind, 
n  the  former  case  it  is  often  caused  by  the  application  of  cold  during 
menstruation,  which,  if  it  do  not  arrest  the  discharge  suddenly,  as  we 
have  seen  it  often  does,  may  on  the  contrary,  produce  a  profuse  flow. 
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attended  by  feverish  symptoms :  and  the  habit  of  profuse  menstruation 
continues  at  subsequent  perio'ls.  In  these  cases  menstruatiou  is  prece- 
ded by  a  feeHng  of  tension  and  fulness  in  the  pelvis,  with  wei/jht  and 
throbbing  in  the  womb.  The  discharge  is  often  emitted  with  pain  and 
espulsatory  throes,  the  flow  lessening  during  a  pain,  and  increasing  on  its 
subsidence. 

The  passive  form  of  the  disease  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  gene- 
rally  found  among  delicate  and  nervous  w.imen.  In  it  there  is  frequently 
little  or  no  local  pain  during  the  flow,  but  extreme  debility  and  exhaustion 
is  often  produced.  Although  a  fatal  result  is  very  rare,  yet  life  is  often 
reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  by  the  great  losses  of  blood.  The  disease  also 
frequently  occurs  about  the  period  of  menstrual  decline.  This  takes  placf 
in  many  women  about  the  age  of  44,  but  in  the  greater  number  from  47 
to  50.  This  period  is  in  many  cases  attended  with  great  losses  of  blood 
from  the  womb.  These  continue  long,  often  for  several  years,  and  are 
sometimes  very  excessive.  The  bleeding  sometimes  continues  for  weeks, 
or  even  months,  without  complete  cessation,  and  the  prostration  of  health 
may  be  extreme.  Fear  of  organic  disease,  such  as  cancer,  is  often  ex- 
cited by  these  protracted  bleedings,  and  life  is  sometimes  lost  from  mere 
exhaustion.  These  hemorrhages  may  continue  for  from  one  to  four  years, 
and  yet  terminate  in  health,  and  the  decline  of  the  function. 

As  the  forms  of  menorrhagia  are  various,  so  are  its  causes.  The 
essence  of  the  disease  consists  in  an  over-excited  state  of  the  ovaries, 
which  discharge  too  rapidly  immature  eggs ;  and  in  a  congested  and 
irritable  state  of  these  organs,  as  well  as  of  the  womb,  which  gives  rise  t« 
the  profuse  attendant  menstrual  discharges.  When  once  morbid  and 
excessive  action  has  been  excited  In  these  parts,  it  is  kept  up  by  habit ; 
and  the  discharge  of  eggs  and  of  blood  at  last  assume  a  passive  and  habit- 
ual character.  As  chlorosis  and  amenorrhoea  are  frequently  the  effect 
of  insufficient  stimulus  to  the  ovaries,  so  menorrhagia  often  proceeds 
from  their  over  stimulus.  Excessive  venery  is  very  apt  to  produce  it, 
especially  where  the  sexual  organs  have  been  unaccustomed  to  the  vene- 
real stimulus.  Thus  in  women  who  have  married  late,  even  a  moderate 
imount  of  venereal  excitement  might  induce  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
lelicate  and  susceptible  girls,  who  take  littleexercise,  and  therefore  all  whose 
organs  are  in  a  habitually  weak  and  excitable  state.  But  the  over  stimula- 
tion of  the  organs  by  too  frequent  child-bearing  is  also  a  most  important 
cause  of  the  disease.  This,  together  with  over  lactation,  often  causes 
menorrhagia.  Abortion  frequently  causes,  or  is  caused  by,  previous 
menorrhagia;  for  this  is  really  an  ovarian  abortion.  The  eggs  are  cast 
ofT  by  tlie  ovaries  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  prematurely,  just  as  the 
child  is  cast  off  by  the  womb  before  the  proper  time.  An  inflammatory 
state  of  the  ovaries,  and  ulcers  of  the  womb  are  frequent  causes  cf 
menorrhagia,  as  of  the  other  diseases  of  menstruation.  Cold,  especially 
during  menstruation,  is  another  frequent  cause,  producing  congestion  and 
disorder  of  the  secreting  organs.  Dr.  Ashwell  says  moverover,  that  the 
form  of  the  disease,  which  occurs  at  menstrual  decline,  is  caused  more 
frequently  than  is  supposed,  by  the  avoidance  of  complete  sexual  inter- 
wurse,  aud  the  coaseijuent  derangement  and  congestion  of  the  ovaries  and 
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vromb.  This  abstinence  is,  he  fears,  not  seldom  practised,  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  adding  to  an  already  numerous  family.  Masturbation  is  also 
without  doubt  a  frequent  cause  in  the  single ;  the  excessive  abuse  of  the 
organs  being  more  apt  to  cause  this  disease,  than  an  excess  in  the  normal 
stimulus.  Menorrhagia  is  in  some  respects  analogous  to  profuse  sper- 
matorrhoea in  the  male ;  the  sperm  cells  and  the  germ  cells  being  too 
rapidly  discharged,  aud  in  a  crude  and  immature  form  in  the  worst  cases. 

In  treating  a  case  of  menorrhaeia,  we  must  first  ascertain  its  peculiar 
cause.  An  examination  by  the  finger  and  speculum  should  be  made  to 
see  whether  there  be  any  ulceration  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb  or  ovarian 
disease.  Dr.  Ashwell  says  that  a  digital  examination  frequently  reveals 
nothing,  but  a  flabby  state  of  the  neck  of  the  -womb  and  vagina,  and  an 
OS  rather  more  patulous  than  natural,  together  with  profuse  white  dis- 
charges. If  the  disease  be  the  result  of  excessive  venereal  indulgence,  of 
frequent  abortions,  or  over-lactation:  separation  from  the  husband 
should  be  enjoined  for  a  time,  or  the  child  weaned.  During  the  men- 
strual intervals,  in  the  passive  forms  ol  the  disease,  every  means  should 
be  tried  to  brace  the  general  health.  A  lite  iu  the  open  air,  -with  cold 
shower  baths  to  the  loins  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  also 
astringent  vaginal  injections,  should  be  employed,  to  cure  the  leucorrhcea 
and  give  tone  to  the  parts.  All  causes  of  excitement  of  mind  or  body 
should  also  be  avoided,  and  sexual  intercourse  either  quite  discontinued, 
or  used  in  great  moderation.  In  the  cases  of  active  menorrhagia  in  the 
plethoric,  purgatives  are  useful ;  or,  still  better,  exercise  and  spare  diet, 
with  the  avoidance  of  unhealthy  excitement. 

But  besides  the  l  onstitutioual  means  to  be  used  in  the  menstrual  inter- 
vals, especial  attention  must  be  paid  to  restrain  the  actual  flow.  For  a 
few  days  previous  to  menstruation  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avo  d 
excitement  or  fatigue,  and  the  patient  should  lie  in  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture a  good  deal,  so  as  to  prevent  the  congestion  of  the  pelvic  organs. 
•'Without  the  use  of  the  recumbent  position,"  says  Dr.  Ashwell,  "all 
means  will  prove  unavailing."  When  the  flow  begins,  this  posture  should 
be  strictly  maintained,  and  continued  till  the  period  is  over,  as  very  slight 
exertion  increases  or  renews  the  discharge.  The  patient  should  be  kept 
cool  ;  and  if  the  loss  of  blood  be  great,  cold  clothes  should  be  applied  to 
the  vulva,  and  over  the  hips,  and  astringent  injections  used.  The  cold  is 
not  to  be  applied  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  or  it  is  apt  to  produce 
spasm  of  the  womb,  but  rather  when  the  natural  secretion  seems  neajly 
over,  and  clots  are  passed.  In  some  cases,  where  there  is  extreme  ex- 
haustion, every  possible  means  must  be  taken  to  arrest  the  bleeding,  for 
fear  of  an  immediately  fatal  issue.  Here  the  best  of  all  means  is  t« 
plug  the  vMgina  with  dry  tow.  This  directly  presses  on  the  bleedino 
vessels  and  stops  the  discharfre.  The  best  internal  medicine  in  passive 
Menorrhagia  is  the  ergot  of  rye,  which  has  a  specific  action  on  the  womb, 
causing  contraction  of  its  muscular  fibres.  Five  grains  of  the  powder  or 
thirty  drops  of  the  tincture  should  be  given  every  six  or  eight  hours. 

In  the  plethoric  variety,  if  there  be  quick  pulse,  with  spasmodic  pain 
in  the  womb,  attending  the  discharge,  nausea  shoula  be  induced  by  one 
grain  of  ipecacuanha  given  every  hour.    This  is  a  most  admirable  remedy. 
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and  relieTcs  the  pain,  while  it  lessens  the  flow.  An  injection  of  wiarcc- 
tida  and  opium  into  the  rectum,  is  also  excellent  in  quietine  the  uterin* 
irritation.  ^  6 

To  prevent  this  disease,  its  various  causes  must  be  extirpated.  It  occnri 
much  more  frequently  in  delicate  and  irritable  women  ;  aud  these,  as  r 
Ashwell  says,  "are  a  much  more  numerous  class  than  the  robust" 
Until  therefore,  the  general  strength  of  the  sex  is  greatly  elevated,  wa 
cannot  hope  satisfactorily  to  prevent  this  disease.  The  prevailing  habits  of 
jexiial  abstinence,  which  rende.  the  sexual  system  weak  aud  irritable,  and 
prone  to  over-excitement,  must  also  be  changed  before  adequate  preven- 
tion IS  possible.  Venereal  excesses  and  masturbation  should  be  carefully 
avoided,  ^and  only  a  moderate  amount  of  the  natural  sexual  stimulus 
used.  Frequent  pregnancy  can  be  borne  with  impunity  only  by  very 
robust  women  ;  and  is  full  of  danger  to  the  delicate,  and  to  those  whose 
life  is  not  a  very  healthy  one.  Over-lactation  is  very  weakening 
to  the  general  healih  and  especially  to  the  sexual  organs,  between 
which  and  the  breasts  there  is  so  iotiraate  a  sympathv.  Sudden 
arrest  of  the  secretion  of  milk  is  often  the  cause  of  inflammation  of  the 
ovaries ;  and  an  unnatural  prolongatiou  of  suckling  may  readily  make 
the  ovaries  irritable  aad  enfeebled.  Ulceration  of  the  womb  and  ovarian 
disease  must  also  be  prevented.  I'he  avoidance  of  complete  sexual  inter- 
course, mentioned  by  Dr.  Ashwell,  as  a  frequent  cause  of  the  monorrha- 
gia of  advanced  life,  is  a  very  important  subject,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
afterwards. 

Menorrhagia  is  also  greatly  favoured  by  a  prevalent  idea  among 
women,  that  copious  menstruation  is  a  healthy  sign  ;  just  as  it  is  a 
common  idea  among  the  pnorer  classes,  that  it  is  healthy  to  pass  much 
urine,  a  belief  which  favours  the  progress  of  diabetes.  This  belief  often 
induces  women  to  neglect  the  disease  in  its  commencement.  The  amount 
of  the  natural  discharge  varies  in  different  women,  in  some  being  more 
abundant  than  in  others  ;  but  each  woman  should  judge  by  what  is  natu- 
ral to  herself  in  health,  and  if  mensf/uation  become  more  °'-ui:daat 
►.haa  it  has  been,  should  not  neglect  this  indication 
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Bt  ihis  is  meant  the  Tarious  non-venereal  and  non-infectious  discharge* 
of  muLUs,  pus,  &c.,  that  proceed  from  the  vagina,  and  are  popularly 
called  "  the  whites. "  Of  all  female  diseases,  none  is  so  common  as 
this.  "Few  married  women,  especially  mothers,  escape  it, "  says  Dr. 
Ashwell.  The  delicate  and  middle-aged  are  more  prone  to  it,  than  the 
young  and  robust,  and  it  is  commoner  in  the  married  than  the  siugle, 
like  all  other  inflammatory  diseases;  thus  contrasting  with  the  nervous 
functional  diseases,  which  are  iar  more  common  in  the  single.  The 
disease  is  found  in  all  varieties  of  severity,  from  the  very  mild,  to  the 
most  aggravated  form. 

The  discbarge  is  caused  by  an  inflamed  or  congested  state  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  vagina,  vulva,  or  womb.  The  symptoms  of  an 
acute  attack  are,  a  feehng  of  heat  and  tenderness  in  the  parts,  followed 
by  a  mucous  or  muco-purulent  discharge.  There  is  also  some  scalding 
in  making  water,  and  more  or  less  febrile  reaction.  If  the  disease  be 
not  cured,  it  may  gradually  become  chronic ;  the  pain,  heat,  and  scald- 
ing disappear,  but  a  copious  discharge  continues ;  and  in  this  chronic 
state,  the  disease  has  a  tendency  to  prove  very  obstinate,  and  to  eihaust 
greatly  the  strength.  The  pain,  heat,  and  scalding,  often  last  also  in- 
definitely in  a  subdued  form,  and  are  very  easily  r<^-excited. 

The  great  cause  which  renders  this  disease,  as  well  as  other  inflamma- 
tions of  the  female  sexual  organs,  so  very  cnronic  and  obstinate,  is  the 
periodical  return  ol  menstruation.  This  congests  these  organs,  and  thus 
at  every  monthly  period,  fans  anew  the  flame  of  their  inflammatory  dis- 
eases.  Thus  these  white  discharges,  when  once  well  established,  often 
\ast  for  a  great  part  of  life,  and  eradually  produce  the  most  serious  im- 
pairment of  health.  The  constant  drain  breaks  down  the  system,  pro- 
ducing pallor,  debility,  pain  in  the  back,  palpitations,  dyspepsia,  &c.  and 
all  the  train  of  symptoms  more  quickly 'induced  by  monorrhagia.  In  the 
young,  chlorosis,  amenorrhoea,  and  consumption,  are  apt  to  be  induced 
by  it.  Prolapse  of  the  womb  and  vagina,  and  also  sterility,  are  not  in- 
frequently caused  by  it. 

in  moBt  coses  however,  the  disease  is  of  a  milder  nature,  and  produces 
oolf  a  certain  amount  of  weaknesi  and  pallor.     Many  women,  exoepi 
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when  in  nnusiially  good  health,  arc  never  free  from  leucorrhoea;  and 
there  is  probably  no  disease  so  much  neglected.  It  is  only  when  the  sym- 
ptoms  are  aggravated,  that  aid  is  anxiously  sought. 

The  discharge  is  sometimes  very  copious,  wetting  several  napkins  in 
the  clay,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  this  should  soon  exhaust  tha 
strength.  Sometimes  it  is  not  abundant,  but  very  acrid,  cansingoxcoria- 
tion  of  the  lips  of  the  vulva  and  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  The  discharge 
ravies  in  colour  and  nature  ;  sometimes  it  is  colourless,  and  then  it  is 
pure  mucus;  at  other  times  it  is  yellow,  and  then  it  is  pus  ;  and  fre- 
quently it  is  muco-purulent,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  characters. 
Pus  is  alway  a  sign  of  inflammation,  being  the  matter  secreted  by  an  in- 
flamed surface  ;  and  the  muco-purulent  secretion  shows  a  minor  state  of 
inflammation,  such  as  is  found  in  the  chronic  stage  of  leucorrhcea. 
Pure  pus  is  very  seldom  discharged  iu  abundance  from  the  female  fenital 
organs,  exi^ept  in  infectious  gonorrhoea,  when  large  quanlitie.s  of  it  are 
formed.  The  colourless  mucus  often  cuimes  from  congestion  alone,  without 
any  inflammatory  action.  A  white  curdy  matter  that  is  sometimes  seen 
is  of  little  consequence,  as  it  comes  from  the  mucous  follicles  on  the  neck 
of  the  uterus  when  simply  congested;  whereas  a  peculiar  glairy  trans- 
parent mucus,  like  unboiled  white  of  <"i[g,  comes  from  the  follicles,  inside 
the  cervical  canal,  and  is  a  sign  of  its  inflammation,  which  is  an  im- 
portant affection. 

The  natural  mucous  which  moistens  the  passages,  is,  when  perfectly 
healthy,  never  enough  to  coustitute  a  discharge;  but  in  a  great  part  of 
women  who  live  in  towns,  its  secretion  is  considerably  increased  for  a 
day  or  two  before  and  after  menstruation,  so  as  to  form  a  discharge. 
This  over-secretion,  although  it  is  so  frequent,  and  produces  so  littie  bad 
effect  on  the  health,  that  it  is  not  regarded,  is  a  sign  of  a  somewhat  con- 
gested state  of  the  parts  ;  and  the  congestion  may  readily  be  increased  by 
various  causes,  and  give  rise  to  a  permanent  discharge  or  be  aggravated 
into  iuflammaiiou.  Although  iu  many  cases  of  leucorrhoea,  when  t)ie 
discharge  is  of  a  colourless  nature,  there  is  merely  congestion  :  yet  w'  eu- 
ever  the  discharge  is  yellow,  aud  in  almost  all  cases,  iu  which  it  has 
seriously  weakened  the  system,  the  disease  is  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

It  is  generally  impossible  to  tell  certainly,  by  the  discharge,  the 
difference  between  leucorrhoea,  aud  gonorrhoea.  The  only  apparent  diff- 
erences are,  that  pure  pus  is  seldom  seen  in  abundance  except  in  gon- 
orrhoja,  m  which  disease  moreover  the  symptoms  are  generally  more 
violent,  and  the  urethra  is  more  apt  to  be  inflamed.  And  yet  there 
must  be  a  great  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  diseases,  for  gonorrhoea  is 
very  infectious,  whereas  leucorrhoea  is  very  rarely  so  ;  still  there  are 
cases,  in  which  the  husband  may  be  infected  by  a  peculiarly  acrid, 
leucorrhoea.  However  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  where  a  man  gets  a 
gonorrhoaa,  he  may  conclude  that  the  female,  from  whom  he  has  con- 
tracted it,  has  a  regular  venereal  disease. 

Leucorrhoea  is  severe  and  obstinate  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
mucous  surface  afferted.  In  many  cases  the  disease  is  confined  to  the 
Tulva,  for  It  ma>  be  cured  by  applying  astringents  to  that  part  alone, 
by  »eparatingthe  labia.    But  in  the  soverechrunic  cases  tho  whole  of  tht 
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raaina  is  generally  iuvolved,  and  these  cases  are  very  frequently  conipli- 
eaied  by  ulcers  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  inQauimation  ol  lh<i 

"^ThT'~'"of  this  most  important  disease  are  very  various  It  i« 
most  common  in  married  women,  and  in  those  wh<,  have  borne  children  ; 
because  after  ch,ld-binh  the  womb  does  nol  return  qui  e  to  its  virgin  size, 
but  remains  somewhat  larger  and  more  vitalised,  and  the  vagina  is  always 
more  rTaxed.  and  more  prone  to  congestion  and  inflammation,  than  in  the 
Tirein  Besides  this,  abortion  and  child-birth  are  in  many  cases  followed 
by  inflammatory  disease  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  which  gives  rise  to 
leucorrhosa.  The  sanguineous  congestion,  moreover,  of  the  worn  b  and  ex- 
ernal  passage.  dunn|  pregnancy  and  child-birth,  throughout  the  whole 
of  which  period  .oe  vagina  and  vulva  are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  may  re- 
main in  a  minor  degree  afterwards,  predisposing  the  parts  to  inflaiiima- 
torv  action.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  more  the  vitality  of  any 
part  is  elevated,  the  more  prone  does  it  become  to  inflammation,  bexual 
intercourse  also^  if  excessive,  may  produce  leucorrhoea.  The  various 
diseases  of  menstruation  are  in  general  accompanied  by  leucorrhffia,  which 
helps  to  relieve  the  congestion,  or  inflammation,  of  the  other  sexual  or- 
gans. Cold,  and  the  wearing  of  insufficient  clothing,  especially  thm  shoes 
and  cotton  stockings,  are  also  frequent  causes. 

All  these  causes  are  greatly  promoted,  and  the  disease,  when  once 
established,  is  made  so  very  difficult  thoroughly  to  cure,  from  two  principal 
reasous;  namely,  first,  the  periodical  congestion  ot  the  sexua  organs 
every  month,  and  secondly,  the  very  unnatural  and  sedentary  lite  that 
most  women  lead.  They  take  little  exercise,  but  remain  always  wuhin 
doors,  which  weakens  the  general  health  ;  and  very  many  of  them  are 
enga-ed  in  sedentary  occupations,  which  keep  all  the  pelvic  organs  con- 
stantlv  m  a  heated  and  congested  state,  and  ren-ier  it  almost  impossible 
thorouehly  to  cure  severe  cases  of  leucsrrhcea.  From  the  same  reasons 
the  rectum  becomes  inactive,  and  piles  and  constipation  are  exceedingly 
frequent  in  women,  and  when  present,  keep  up  the  leucorrhcea. 

The  custom  of  two  persons  sleeping  together,  which  is  so  genera,  m 
this  country,  is  not,  I  believe,  so  healthy  as  the  continental  one  of  using 
separate  couches.  It  increases  the  warmth,  just  as  too  large  a  quantity 
of  clothes  would  do  ;  and  thus  is  often  relaxing,  and  tends  to  favour  the 
origin  and  continuance  of  diseases  of  debility,  especially  in  townspeople, 
who  require  all  the  cool  air,  and  other  bracing  influences  they  can  get. 
Moreover  the  involuntary  movements  during  sleep  are  a  frequent  cause  of 
disturbance ;  and  the  rest  (that  invaluable  restorative)  is  seldom  so  good 
as  when  each  individual  sleeps  alone. 

In  the  ireatment  of  this  disease  it  is  of  great  importance,  that  means 
should  be  early  adopted.  There  is  no  disease  which  women  neglect  so 
often  as  it  is  so  common  ,  and  thus  the  acute  and  first  attacks  of 
it  are  d.>rpgarded,  and  the  disease  allowed  to  lake  firm  root  in  the  sys- 
tem I'l  tact  women,  especially  in  the  lower  classes,  seldom  or  never 
appiy  for  aid,  unless  either  the  acute  symptoms  ar*-  very  severe,  or  the 
disease  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  has  begun  seriously  to  impair  the 
health     Womeu  will  go  about  for  years  sufliering  fro'"  '?his  wiakeninfi 
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mal  xdy,  if  it  be  at  all  endurable,  and  submitting  to  a  languid  and  imperfect 
exisionce,  rather  tbaii  bring  tliemselves  to  consult  a  medical  man.  It  ii 
not  delicacy  aloue  that  restrains  them,  but  neglect  also,  which  is  un- 
fortunately very  common  in  women,  at  least  in  their  own  illnesses. 
Ihis  wdut  of  attention  to  .self,  is  a  part  of  the  general  self-saci  ificing 
character  of  that  sex  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  whenever  this  leads 
to  the  promotion  of  di.s.ase,  it  is  a  preat  evil.  No  woman  should 
allow  any  syiiptoms  of  ill-health  to  exist,  eitherfrom  delicacy  or  neglect, 
without  taking  proper  means  to  remove  them. 

In  acute  leuccrrhcea.  where  there  is  heat,  tenderness,  and  active  in- 
Qammation,  the  ;/ea/mere/ should  be  mild  and  soothing;  rest,  a  dose  of 
opening  medicine,  washing  with  tepid  water,  together  with  the  avoidance 
of  late  hours,  sesu.il  intercourse,  and  other  excitements.  By  these 
means  the  attack  will  in  general  speedily  subside.  But  if  it  do  not,  and 
it  the  discharge  becomes  chronic,  then  the  best  treatment  is  by  aslrinymt 
i»yec<;f/i«  into  the  vagina;  which,  if  well  managed,  end  assisted  by  a 
regular  life,  will  generally  eflect  a  cure.  The  best  astringents  are  alum, 
sulphate  ot  zinc,  acetate  of  lead,  oak  bark,  or  ni'rate  of  silver;  the  first 
three  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  to  the  pint  of  water.  The 
alum  injection  is  the  liest  for  general  use,  and  if  used  properly,  rarely 
fails  to  efl's  ct  a  cure  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Bur  injections  constantly  fail 
because  they  are  not  properly  us  d.  I'he  vagina  is  a  long  canal,  and 
unless  the  injection  reach  the  whole  surface  aflected,  a  radical  cure  cannj'- 
be  looked  for. 

The  way  to  give  injections  is,  to  support  the  hips  by  a  hard  cushion, 
and  place  beneath  the  patient  a  Hat  bed-pan  or  other  dish  ;  then  inject 
the  lotion,  using  ihe  pump-handled  syringe,  and  an  elastic  tube  six  inches 
long,  so  that  the  injection  will  be  carried  to  the  end  of  the  vagina.  In- 
ject about  a  pint  at  a  time,  and  retain  it  for  five  or  ten  minutes  by  a 
napkin.  This  requires  the  help  of  another  person,  but  is  far  more  ed'ec- 
tual  than  injecting  one's-self  The  injection  should  be  used  at  first  twice 
a  day.  and  after  a  fortnight  once  a  day  will  be  enough.  If  one  kind  of 
injection  fail,  another  may  be  tried,  and  it  is  sometimes  good  to  vary 
them  at  intervals.  When  a  cure  has  been  efTected,  cold  water  should  be 
injected  once  or  twice  a  day  for  some  time,  to  restore  tone  to  the  parts. 
No  tonic  is  equal  to  this.  Dr.  Ashwell  says,  that  there  is  an  unfounded 
dread  of  ablution  of  the  external  genitals  with  cold,  or  even  with  tepid 
water,  but  this  can  do  no  harm,  and  is  often  very  beneficial.  Its  injection 
is  equally  harmless,  and  frequently  of  service.  The  injection  of  a  few 
ounces  of  cold  water  into  (-je  rectum  daily,  is  greatly  recnmmended  by 
Dr.  Ashwell,  in  cases  of  inreterate  leucorrhoea,  where  the  discharge  is 
limited  to  a  few  drops,  but  suii  has  produced  serious  impairment  of 
health.  He  has  seen  the  discharge  rendered  very  obstinate  by  the 
habitual  use  of  thick  napkins  to  the  parts,  which  have  a  relaxing  effect 
An  excellent  remedy  in  obstinate  cases,  is  to  plug  the  vagina  with  dry  tow 
This  dries  np  the  moisture  as  it  Bows,  and  keeps  the  mucous  surface* 
asunder,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  modes  ofstopping  their  discharges 
The  surfaces  act  just  like  poultices  to  each  other,  causing  relaxation  ano 
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^definite  contiufance  of  the  discharge.    This  remedy  .8  not  employed 
ctten  as  It  deserves. 

English  pi.ysiciaus  do  not  generally  make  an  examination  m  leucorrlioea 
but  this  IS  a  sfreat  error,  aud  the  scarce  of  mistakes  wilh.iut  uuinber  lu 
fery  many  cues  leucorrhcea  is  caused  or  kept  up  by  ulcers  of  i\„:  wumh 
Vi^?  "1°'  discovered  and  treated,  injections  can  do  l)Ue  tood' 
It  should  ba  made  a  rule,  that  in  ail  cases  of  leucorrhrea  of  any  sovtnti 
or  obstinacy,  a.  digital  examination  at  least  should  be  made ;  and  ir 
general  the  specubim  should  also  be  used,  for  few  physicians  have  so  edu- 
cated a  sense  ot  touch,  as  to  be  able  to  rely  upon  it  alone.  Besides  bv 
the  specuiura  it  cau  be  seen  how  high  the  disease  reaches  in  the  vac'iua 
«:c..  When  leucorrhcea  is  connected  with  diseases  of  menstruation,  these 
miut  be  cured  t(rst,  before  it  can  be  expected  to  yield 

The  general  treatment  in  addition  to  the  local  means  is  of  very  Ureal 
importance.    Sedentary  habits,  heated  rooms,  and  all  stimulants  should 
be  avoided  ;  the  patient  should  live  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air 
and  should  u^e  cold  baths,    the    cohL.hower  over  the  loins,  the  cold 
sitz-batli,  and  strengthen  the  frame  by  moderate  exercise.    Without  tliesp 
constitutionai  means,  the  local  ones  will  frequently  fail  in  old  standina 
cases.    Moreover  it  is  very  important  to  persevere  (or  some  time  in  the 
remedies;  the  disease  is  very  obs-inate  and  slow  to  yield;  and  unless  it 
be  thoroughly  cured,  a  relapse  will  probably  take  place.    In  this  .nd  the 
foregoing  d.seases.  and  indeed  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  di.s.-ase  in 
general,  the  best  by  tar  of  all  constitutional  mode  of  Ireatmeut  ,s,  it  seems 
to  me  what  is  called  the  Water  Cure;  although  this  name  or  that  of  Hy- 
dropathy, does  not  rightly  designate  the  system,  which  consists  in  the  sci- 
entific application  of  the  various  natural  means  ot  strengthening  the  frame 
namely  bathing,  air,  exercise,  regular  met  and  hours,  together  with  societ? 
and  healthlul  amusements,  in  an  establishment  where  every  thing  is  syste- 
matically regulated  for  the  restoration  of  health,  and  a  patient  is  not  subject 
1  to  the  innumerable  temptations  and  irregularities,  which  make  it  ,v 
rery  difficult  to  treat  chronic  disease  at  home.    The  water  cure  is  a  very 
Tuluable  auxiliary  in  the  treatment  of  sexual  diseases,  although  alone  il 
i  generally  fails  to  produce  a  cure,  asitaoes  not  include  the  great  uaturaJ 
t  remedy  for  such  diseases  ;  still  it  is  said  to  have  a  marked  effect  in  reea- 
liaimg  and  favouring  menstruation  in  many  cases. 

To  jjreyen/ this  wide  spread  disease  its  various  causes  must  bo  eradi- 
:cated.  Frequent  chUd«birth,  and  protracted  suckling,  to  which  the  livav 
•  of  so  many  women  are  devoted,  and  which  are  almost  sure  to  bring  oi.\ 
ileucorrhaa,  should  be  avoided,  unless  the  circumstances  of  the  woman  are 
-very  healthy,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  bear  it.  A  constitution  of  iron  could 
nnot.  If  subjected  to  the  sedentary  lives  and  hard  in-door  work  which  manv 
s  town  mothers  have.  These  sedentary  lives  also,  which  the  great  maioritv 
uof  the  sex  live,  must  be  materially  altered,  before  this  weakening  malady 
c.:an  be  effectually  prevented.  There  are  few  modes  of  life  so  unhealthy 
m  those  of  the  poor  sempstresses  and  milliners  in  our  large  towns  ;  and 
:  :heir  confinement  and  want  of  exercise  make  them  very  liable  to  all  th,i 
{.»ease«  of  debility.    Women  moreover  should  never  neploct  the  cons. 
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meneement  of  tliis  disease,  nor  thould  the  habitual  mucous  over-secretion 
before  and  after  menstruation,  so  constantly  seen  in  townspeople,  and 
denoting  a  weak  and  congested  state  of  the  sexual  system,  bo  allowed 
to  continue 
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I  SHALL  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  disorders  sometimes  attending  the 
lessation  of  menstruation,  it  is  a  very  general  opinion,  that  this  period 
must  be  attended  with  illness,  but  this  is  a  great  mistake,  for  healthy 
women  frequently  pass  over  it  without  the  least  inconvenience.  Women 
themselves  regard  it  as  a  very  critical  and  perilous  time  ;  and  this  is  a 
most  unfortunate  idea,  for  it  causes  much  needless  anxiety,  and  indeed 
often  gives  rise  itself  to  svmntoms  of  ill-health.  There  is  no  more  danger 
naturally  connected  with  tiie  decline  ot  raenscruatioo,  than  with  its  com- 
men'-ement ;  and  a  woman,  who  is  healthy,  and  who  lives  temperatelj 
uee(/  not  look  upon  the  "  turn  of  life,"  witli  any  apprehension. 

Tne  most  frequent  symptoms  of  disturbance,  observed  at  this  period 
are  mental.  A  hysterical  nervous  state  is  so  common,  as  to  excite  little 
attention.  The  woman  has  a  tendency  to  solitude,  disordered  sisep,  im- 
paired appetite,  &e.,  with  frequently  a  dread  of  organic  disease.  In  some 
cases  there  is  great  agitation  of  mind  and  nervousness,  amounting  nearly 
to  insanity;  buV  soothing  quieting  means,  not  restraint,  should  be  used. 

Now  all  these  symptoms  are  so  prevalent,  most  probably,  just  because 
women  have  an  unfounded  dread  of  this  period.  Their  mind  is  un- 
necessarily anxious  about  it,  and  this  gives  rise  m  very  many  cases  to  tlio 
nerrous  symptoms.  Another  reason  probably  is,  that  in  this  country, 
where  there  are  so  many  involuntary  nuns,  it  must  be  a  most  painful 
thought  to  many,  that  the  season  of  their  youth,  the  last  rose  of  their 
summer,  is  fading  ;  that  their  sexual  life  has  been  totally  unfulfilled, 
and  that  there  is  no  more  hope  for  them  of  a  child  to  gladden  their  old 
age.  Alas  that  such  lives  and  such  sad  thoughts  are  so  common  among 
us !  I  believe  that  if  these  causes  did  not  operate,  and  if  the  general 
health  of  women  were  stronger  than  it  is,  these  mental  disturbances 
would  rarely  appear;  although  they  are  probably  in  part  owing  to  the 
alteration  in  the  nervous  currents  at  the  decline  of  the  uterine  functions. 

In  other  cases,  in  corpulent,  indolent  women,  there  is  apt  to  be  an  in- 
creased tendency  to  congestions  and  inflammations  in  other  organs,  such 
as  apoplexy,  and  pulmonary  congestion.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  a 
periodical  safety  valve  is  now  shut,  and  if  plethora  exist,  there  is  no  na« 
tnral  mode  of  relief  for  the  fulness.    In  these  cases  stimulants  should  1* 
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forbidden,  and  plenty  of  exercise  taken,  along  witu  a  somewhat  spare  diet. 
Uuo  it  is  a  very  common  and  very  pernicious  error  among  women,  to  usj 
purgatives  frequently  at  this  time,  and  to  reduce  themselves  by  spare 
diet  to  avert  fani;icd  dangers.  A  great  deal  of  mischief  is  done  by  tliia 
mistaken  opinion,  which  i.s  akin  to  the  old  prejudice  among  the  poor,  in 
favour  of  a  precautionary  bleeding  in  the  sprmg,  which  has  now  happily 
almost  died  out.  There  is  no  time  of  life,  and  no  natural  changes  in  the 
system,  which  call  for  these  artificial  precautions.  If  a  woman  have  Leen 
living  healthily  and  temperately,  she  may  trust  with  perfect  confidence, 
that  nature  will  do  her  own  work,  without  any  disturbance ;  and  if  she 
have  been  living  too  luxuriously,  and  requires  to  reduce  herself,  the 
proper  means  is  always  to  increase  the  exercise,  give  up  inordinate  in- 
dulgences, and  brace  the  system  by  natural  and  not  liy  artificial  means. 
For  reducing. plethora  and  averting  a  threatened  apoplexy,  there  is,  I 
believe,  no  constitutional  means  so  powerful  as  a  course  of  hydropathic 
treatment.  Dr.  Gully,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  "  Water  Cure  in 
chronic  disease,"  states,  that  were  he  to  choose  the  case  in  which  the 
benefits  of  the  water  cure  are  most  certainly  and  strikingly  evinced,  it 
would  be  one  of  apoplectic  fulness. 

There  is  a  very  general  idea,  that  incurable  organic  affections,  such 
as  cancer,  are  liable  to  come  on  at  menstrual  decline,  but  the  cessation  of 
the  natural  function  can  evidently  have  no  tendency  to  cause  them. 
These  d.scases  generally  occur  in  both  sexes  in  advanced  life,  and  if  there 
have  been  a  latent  pre-disposition,  il  may  be  favoured  by  the  con- 
^tsiiou  of-  the  sexual  organs,  which  is  apt  to  accompany  menstrual 
decline,  but  no  malignant  disease  can  be  directly  caused  by  it. 

The  mode  in  which  the  cessation  occurs,  varies  in  diflerent  women. 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  it  is  sudden  ;  something  having  occurred  to  arrest 
a  menstrual  period,  nature  takes  the  opportunity  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  function  at  once.  More  generally  the  decline  is  gradual ;  there  may 
be  a  long  interval,  and  then  an  excessive  return ;  then  another  long 
interval  and  a  scanty  return,  and  so  on  till  the  function  entirely  dii- 
ippears.  From  -lonths  to  years  may  be  required  to  accompiisb  ihie 
change. 


INFLAMMATION    OF    THE  SEXUAL 

ORGANS. 


lUE  uoxt  clasa  of  diseases  which  I  shall  speAk  of  arc  rtie  mji^..i,„^ 
ttont  of  tiie  various  sexual  oigaus ;  aii  exceedingly  iuiportant  an 
common  class.  The  diseases  which  have  been  alreadv  treated  of,  ar 
iften  termed  in  medical  works  ihe  FviMional  oues,  as  they  are  fre- 
quently seen  without  any  structural  alteration,  to  be  recognised  either 
during  life  or  after  death.  Still,  all  of  thm  are  frequently  connected 
with,  and  dependent  upon,  inflammatory  disease,  ao.l  there  has  been 
a  growing  tendency  of  late  years,  since  the  more  accurate  investigation 
of  the  sexual  organs  by  the  speculum,  to  consider  them  more  and 
more  or  an  inflammatory  nature.  Leucorrhea  used  to  be  constantly 
regarded,  as  well  by  the  medical  profession  as  by  women  in  treneral. 
as  a  disease  of  debility,  and  "  the  whites"  are  still  prevalently  though f, 
to  be  only  "a  weakness."  But  Dr.  Bennett  has  shown  that  in  t^ie 
great  majority  of  cases  of  any  severity,  these  discharges  are  of  an  in- 
flammatory  nature,  connected  very  frequently  with  ulceration  of  the 
mouth  of  the  womb  ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  the  effect  of  the  dy.s- 
pepsia  and  general  debility  usually  found  along  with  them,  they  are 
the  caute.  He  has  shown  likewise,  that  all  the  disorders  of  menstru- 
ation are  frequently  owing  to  such  ulceration.  Dr.  Tilt  has  in  like 
inannor  traced  many  of  these  diseases  to  an  inflamed  state  of  the  ova- 
ries, showing  that  amenorrhoea,  dysmenorrhcea,  menorrhagia,  &c , 
are  frequently  dependent  on  this  cause.  Hence  arises  the  extreme 
importance,  in  all  cases  of  these  so-called  functional  diseases,  of 
making  a  careful  examination,  whether  they  be  not  connected  with  an 
inflammatory  affection. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  ovaries,  which  are  the  most  important 
parts  ot  the  female  organs.  There  are  very  few  organs  in  the  body, 
wbichareso  little  understooa,  and  have  been  so  little  attended  to 
ag  these  most  important  ones.  In  reality  they  preside  over  the 
female  sexual  system,  just  as  the  testicles  do  over  the  male ;  and 
me  peculiar  sexual  sympathies  and  feelings,  both  moral  and  phy- 
sical,  depend  on  them,  and  not  on  the  womb.  From  their  small  size, 
their  hidden  position,  and  still  more  from  the  ignorance  of  their  physw 
ology,  (for  the  new  views  of  ovulation  and  menstruation  are  amone 
the  most  recent  discoveries  in  physiology.)  they  have  been  neglected; 
and  the  womb  has  received  the  main  share  of  the  attention  of  physi- 
mns,  and  to  it  were  ascribed  the  various  sexual  sympathies.  Hence 
nni.P''-  -."^^i  •'"O^^'e'l^e  of  the  -diseases)  of  the  ovaries,  is  still 
quity  in  itfc  infancy,  and  medical  works  are  very  meagre  ou  this  sub. 
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ject.  it  is  indeed  Icnowu  that  the  ovaries  are  exceedingly  prone  lo 
disease,  for  in  ao  organs  are  morliid  appearances  more  common  altej 
death.  But  the  causes  of  these  appearances,  and  the  symj)loms  of  dis- 
ease, wJiich  they  produce  in  life,  are  still  wrapped  in  great  obscurity  ; 
iihhough  the  new  light  thrown  on  the  functions  of  the  ovaries  by  the 
theory  of  ovulation,  and  the  labours  of  physicians  who  are  now 
earnestly  investigating  trtiese  organs,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  soon  illus 
trate  the  subject.  Nothing  more  retards  oim-  knowledge  than  the  falsi 
sexual  delicacy,  which  prevents  women  from  speaiung  of  the  minoi 
derangements  of  menstruation,  or  of  applying  for  aid  in  the  incipient 
stages.  Science  and  the  female  health  alike  sulfer  by  this  most  un- 
fortunate feeling.  Moreover  the  repugnance  to  the  necessary  modes 
of  examination  is  a  great  obstacle.  i)r.  Tilt  remarks,  that  it  is  only 
when  the  patient's  suifcrings  are  habitually  intense,  or  when  the 
prospect  of  marriage  has  overconi'^  her  reluctance,  that  an  examiua- 
(ion  is  permitted  ;  from  this  insufficient  examination  also  the  disease 
is  frequently  only  partially  cured,  and  relapses  take  place. 

The  necessary  modes  of  examining  the  ovaries  are  through  the  walls 
of  the  abdomen,  vagina,  and  rectum.  All  of  these  must  be  carefully 
used,  where  there  is  a  susi)iciou  tliai  the  ovaries  are  in  a  diseased 
state  ;  and  it  is  fortunate  far  woman  ttiat  it  is  possible  by  these 
means  to  arrive  at  a  true  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  some  of  her  most 
miserable  diseases,  and  to  be  able  therefore  to  relieve  tbem.  Birt 
there  are  very  few  physicians,  who  have  the  tact  and  experience  neces- 
sary to  make  such  an  examination  with  prjGt.  To  make  a  ptiysical 
examination,  to  use  the  speculum  or  the  finger  with  advantage, 
requires  a  long  and  careful  training,  of  the  difficulties  of  which  thf 
public  seem  to  have  no  idea,  but  to  suppose  that  all  medical  men 
have  such  knowledge  by  a  kind  of  intuition,  or  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Now  the  fact  is,  that  with  regard  to  the  examination  of  the  female 
organs,  and  especially  the  ovaries,  very  few  pliysi.!ia'.s  have  had  a 
proper  training,  and  most  jt  tnem  have  had  absolutely  no  training  ai 
all.  The  reason  of  this  enormous  medical  deliciency  is,  that  such 
training  does  not  form  a  part,  unless  as  a  rare  exception,  of  the  ordi- 
nary medical  education,  on  account  of  the  anfortunate  scruples  of 
sexual  delicacy  ;  and  thus  the  great  mass  of  physicians,  though  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  treat  female  disease,  are  really  quite  incompe- 
tent to  do  so.  Thus  unfortunate  woman,  even  when  she  does  reluc- 
tantly make  up  her  mind,  after  long  concealed  suffering,  to  apply  for 
aid,  very  probably  consults  a  man,  who  is  not  much  more  capable  of 
forming  a  true  opinion  in  her  case  than  she  is  herself. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say,  that  this  class  of  diseases  is  specially  culti- 
rated  by  certain  physicians,  and  that  it  is  sufhcient  for  these  to 
conversant  with  female  complaints  ;  a  large  proportion  of  sexual  diS' 
eases  are  masked  diseases,  whose  real  sexual  nature  is  not  recognisable 
without  a  careful  analysis  and  examination  of  the  organs,  by  a  mat 
who  is  competent  to  form  a  fair  opinion  on  the  matter.  Although  it 
is  a  great  advantage,  that  some  men  should  devote  a  special  atten- 
tion tc  certain  organs  aivd  disuses,  yet  every  medical  man  should  be 
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6ble  n.  examine  all  the  different  organs  ii.  the  body,  and  have  a  tole- 
rable degree  of  skill  in  the  managfiment  ot  each.  This  is  especially 
requisite  for  the  great  proportion  of  medical  men,  who  live  in  tlia 
country,  and  in  small  towns,  where  there  is  no  distinction  of  medicine 
into  special  branches,  and  each  man  has  to  treat  every  disease  that 
may  present  itself. 

In  the  abdominal  mode  of  examining  the  ovaries,  the  patient  lies  on 
the  baclv  with  the  legs  flexed,  so  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  musijles. 
Unless  however,  the  ovarian  swelling  be  large,  it  will  not  be  felt  thus. 
In  examining  through  the  vagina,  the  patient  lies  in  what  is  called 
the  obstetric  position,  namely,  on  the  side,  with  the  legs  drawn  i.p. 
The  fore-finger  of  one  hand  is  introduced  into  the  vagina,  while  with 
the  other  hand  the  examiner  presses  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, so  as  to  bring  the  ovaries  within  reach  of  the  finger.  Iji 
examining  by  the  rectum,  the  obstetric  position  should  be  used.  The 
ovaries  can  be  felt  in  this  way,  even  in  their  healthy  state,  although  ■ 
ivilh  difficulty  ;  but  when  enlarged  by  inflammation  they  are  readily 
reached.  The  finger  passed  into  the  rectum  can  feel  half  of  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  womb,  bulging  tbrongh  its  wall,  and  on  each  side 
the  ovaries  like  two  knuckles.  When  these  bodies  are  healthy, 
pressure  on  them  gives  no  pain,  but  it  does,  if  they  be  inflamed.  In- 
crease of  volume  can  also  be  recognised  in  this  way.  Aaother  method 
of  examining  is  by  what  is  called  the  double  touch,  the  fore-fintrer 
being  in  the  rectum  and  the  thumb  in  the  vagina.  This  is  very  uae 
k.\  in  recoraking  tuaioure  between  these  two  pa.^sage3. 


ACUTE  OVARITIS 


0»  acute  inflammation  cf  tbe  ovary  fitis  being  the  termination  usee 
»  signify  mliamuiation  iii  iiny  organ.)  tt  used  to  be  thought  by  pliysi- 
■;ian-^,  that  tliis  affertion  was  almost  confined  to  the  puerperal  period, 
aamely,  that  period  winch  immediately  succeeds  child-birth,  and  during 
which  inBarainaturv  diseases  iu  the  sexual  organs  are  most  apt  to  occur, 
and  to  be  of  unu>ual  violence.  But  ovariti.^  o  -cu's  not  iinfrequently  at 
other  times,  as  Dr.  Bennett  has  shown,  but  is  constantly  overlooked  by 
the  medical  attendant,  who  cniifouuds  it  with  inllammation  of  the  womb, 
or  wicli  iliac  ab-cess,  ur  ••  indammatiou  ol  the  bowels,"  a  general  loose 
(ixpressiun  fur  obscure  and  uuHeiermmed  inflammation  in  .".ijine  pelvic 
')rgau,  ot  who^e  u;>rure  the  practitioner,  from  his  inexperience  in  the 
Mxamination  of  these  organs,  is  uncertain. 

Ovaritis  may  lie  spoken  of  aluntr  witli  the  inflammation  of  that  loose 
areolar  tis.  ue,  wliicl;,  as  well  as  the  ovaries,  is  confain"d  between  the  fold 
of  the  peritoneum,  calle  1  tli"  broad  ligament ;  for  it  is  not  possible  to  tell 
what  exact  part  of  these  contained  substances  is  atlectei' .  The  general  cause 
of  tlii>  disease  is  the  acute  suppresiou  of  meustruation,  whether  by  cold, 
jr  violent  mental  emotions.  The  symptoms  are  very  like  those  of  acute 
JiJtritis  (iuflamraatiou  of  the  womb.)  namely,  severe  deep-seated  pain  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  with  a  feeling  o*  weight  and  unea-iness 
n  the  pelvis  ;  also  pain  in  the  loins,  and  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the 
ibdomen.  There  is  fever,  with  a  hot  skin  and  quick  pulse.  A  digital 
Karaiuation  through  the  vagina,  is  absolutely  necessary  here  to  learn 
Fuat  part  is  afifected.  It  is  very  frequently  neglected,  and  this  neglect 
,s  the  source  of  great  evils.  By  the  vaginal  examination  it  will  be 
ound,  that  the  painful  tumour  is  not  in  the  median  line,  but  applied  to 
the  side  of  the  womb.  It  is  so  closely  applied,  that  it  needs  some  tact  to 
distinguish  them.  But  it  is  very  important  to  distinguish  between  the 
iwo,  for  metritis  generally  ends  by  resolution  (or  complete  subsidence  of 
Ihe  inUamraation,)  whereas  ovaritis  generally  proceeds  to  suppuration, 
unless  very  active  treatment  be  used.  In  this  case  matter  forms,  and 
escapes  in  time,  either  through  the  vagina  or  the  rectum.  Through  the 
vagina  is  the  most  favourable  method,  for  in  this  canal  the  pus  causa 
Hut  little  irritation.  If  the  abcess  open  into  the  rectum,  much  greater 
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irritation  with  griping  and  dysentery,  frequently  lasting  for  days,  ii 
produced.  The  bursting  of  the  abscess,  and  discharge  of  pus,  is  rarely 
noticed  by  tlie  patient,  unless  she  be  warned  to  expect  it;  or  if  noticed 
k  not  mentioned,  from  the  reluctance  to  communicate  information  spon- 
Uneously  in  sexual  diseases. 

After  the  discharge  of  the  pus,  there  is  a  decided  improTement  in  the 
symptoms,  and  the  patient  is  thought  convalescent.  But  the  disease  is 
by  no  means  radically  cured  ;  a  chronic  state  of  inQainmation  still  con- 
tinues, and  this  is  aroused  anew  by  each  return  of  menstrual  congestiou. 
Fresh  matter  then  gathers,  and  the  former  symptoms  in  a  subdued  share 
are  repeated.  In  this  manner  may  this  lingering  affection  last  for  one  or 
more  years  ;  the  patient  suffering  all  the  time  from  the  symptoms  01 
chronic  inflammation  in  the  sexual  organs,  namely,  pain  and  weight  in 
the  pelvis,  tenderness  in  the  ovarian  region,  pain  in  the  back,  inability  to 
tfalk  much,  and  disorders  of  menstruation.  The  reason  of  her  state  is  a 
mystery  to  herself,  as  well  as  to  her  medical  attendant,  if  the  real  nature 
of  the  disease  have  not  been  recognised  at  first. 

From  this  description  it  will  be  seen,  what  great  evils  may  arise  from 
not  distinguishing  this  affection  from  inflammation  of  the  womb,  or  of  tbe 
bowels  ;  which  so  constantly  happens  at  present,  from  delicacy  and  medical 
inexperience  in  these  diseases,  preventing  the  necessary  examinations.  If 
this  affection  were  recogn'sed  at  first,  suppuration  might  in  some  cases  be 
prevented  by  active  treatment,  and  if  it  did  occur,  well  directed  means 
might  subdue  the  lingering  remains  of  the  inflammation. 

The  general  cause  of  this  disease  in  the  unimpregnated  womb  is  sudden 
arrest  of  menstruation.  It  is  very  rare  that  acute  ovaritis,  or  acute 
metritis,  arises  during  the  menftrnal  interval.  After  confinement  how- 
ever, acute  inflammation  of  these  organs  is  apt  to  arise  from  various 
causes,  especially  from  too  early  exposure  to  cold,  arrest  of  the  secrntiou 
of  milk  &c.  ;  and  in  this  case  the  peri'.oneum  is  very  apt  to  be  involved, 
constituting  a  most  dangerous  and  general  fatal  disease.  But  in  the 
unimpregnated  condition,  tbe  peritoneum  is  very  seldom  implicatedi  and  a 
fatal  result  rarely,  if  ever,  occur*. 


s  u  B  A  u  T  E  o  V  A  K  rr  I  s. 


This  is  a  much  more  couimou  Qisease  tliau  tiie  prectJing.  Dr.  Till, 
who  has  lately  directed  the  attention  of  the  profesisiou  to  the  subject, 
says,  he  believes  no  diseaiie  is  morn  common  than,  though  so  little  uuder- 
Btood  as  this.  In  subacute  ovaritis,  in  general,  flie  whole  ovary  is  not 
affected,  but  the  inllamniation  is  limited  to  certain  parts,  as  the  Graafian 
follicles,  &c.  The  symptoms  of  this  important  afTection  are,  a  dull  pain 
in  the  ovarian  region,  increased  by  walking,  riding,  or  pressure  on  the 
part,  and  also  by  straightening  the  leg.  The  pains  radiate  from  the  ovary 
to  the  loins,  thigtis,  and  anus,  and  are  of  a  dull,  draggmg,  and  sometimes 
overwhelming  character.  But  they  are  seldom  so  acute  as  to  make  advice 
be  early  sought,  and  are  thus  olteo  endured  for  years.  Sexual  intercourse 
increases  tlie  pain.  This  wearing  affection,  like  other  iuQammatory 
states  of  the  ovaries  and  womb,  deadens  the  sexual  feelings.  It  very 
frequently  gives  rise  to  hysteria.  It  also  frequently  causes  the  various 
disorders  of  menstruation,  which  it  produces  either  directly,  or  by  occa- 
sioning a  secondary  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  womb,  whose 
health  depends  greatly  on  that  of  the  ovaries.  It  also  gives  rise  to 
sterility,  which  Dr.  Tilt  believes  to  be  much  oftener  connected  with 
disease  of  the  ovaries,  than  of  the  womb,  although  the  contrary  is  the 
general  opinion.  .  , 

The  morbid  appearances  so  commonly  found  in  the  ovaries  after  deatn, 
and  which  have  been  caused  by  subacute  ovaritis,  are  a  red  and  inflamed 
state  of  the  Graafian  vesicles,  which  are  sometimes  full  of  pus.  They 
are  also  frequently  swollen  to  the  size  of  a  pea,  denoting  a  state  of 
chronic  inflammation.  The  fallopian  tubes  are  frequently  found  bound 
down  by  adhesions,  so  that  they  could  not  be  applied  to  the  ovaries. 
This  appearance  is  very  frequent  in  prostitutes,  and  is  one  cause  of  their 
general  sterility.  _ 

The  chief  causes  of  subacute  ovaritis,  according  to  Ur.  lilt,  are, 
"  excessive  venereal  indulgence,  which  sometimes  produces  it  in  newly 
married  women,  but  particularly  in  prostitutes,  whose  ovaries  after  death 
almost  always  present  some  morbid  lesion  ;  privation  of  the  sexual  stimu- 
lus whether  its  absolute  privation,  as  in  single  women,  or  sudden  with- 
drawal as  in  widows,  both  of  which  leave  the  ovaries  in  a  congested  state; 
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1  late  imirriages,  in  which  the  venereal  stimulus  is  liable  w  prove  ti"j 
I  powerful  for  the  ovaries,  unused  to  it  ;  the  decline  of  menst  nation,  both 
i  in  the  case  of  the  involuntary  nuns  of  a  society  over-stocked  with 
1  women,  and  in  those  who  have  indulged  in  venereal  excesses ;  moral 
:  emotions  and  ungratified  desires,  which  are  known  in  the  male  sex  to 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  seminal  secretion,  and  naturally  have  an 
.  analogous  action  on  woman ;  arrest  of  menstruation,  which  is  apt  to  be 
:  followed  by  tliis  disease,  along  with  dysmenorrhoea  and  hysterical  symp- 
;  toms  ;  gonorrhoea,  leucorrhoea  &c."  Dr.  Tilt  remarks,  that  the  want  of 
:  the  appropriate  stimulus  to  the  ovaries,  which  should  promote  their 
:  healthy  action,  is  often  the  cause  of  their  becoming  the  seat  of  morbid 
.  affections. 

Subacute  ovaritis  is  thus  a  most  important  affection,  from  its  great 
I  frequency,  and  from  its  obscure  nature.  There  are  doubtless  very  many 
I  such  cases  existing  unknown  at  present,  the  hidden  root  of  various 
!  miserable  diseases,  which  cannot  be  cured  without  the  prior  removal  of 
:  the  ovaritis.     Thus  very  many  cases  of  ameuurrlicea,  menorrhagia, 

dysmenorrlicea,  sterility,  and  hysteria,  a-e  owing  to  this  disease,  and  in 
:  all  these  affections  a  careful  examination  should  be  made,  if  there  be  any 
I  symptoms  of  ovaritis. 

The  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Tilt  is,  leeches  applied  over  the 
;  ovarian  regions,  succeeded  by  successive  blisters  to  that  part,  so  as  to 
I  break  the  morbid  chain  of  nervous  action,  and  lastly  to  ruii  in  an  oint- 
I  ment  composed  of  mercury  and  belladonna.     The  bowels  .should  be  kept 

open  by  aperients  ;  and  emollient  injections  into  the  rectum,  with  the 
;  chill  taken  off,  should  be  used  thrice  a-day.  Three  or  four  ounces  should 
I  be  injected  at  a  time,  (the  pelvis  being  elevated,)  aiyl  retained  as  long  as 
I  possible.  They  bathe  and  soothe  the  parts  affected.  By  these  means, 
'  whic  1  can  be  used  only  in  the  menstrual  intervals,  a  radical  cure  may 
1  generally  be  effected  ;  and  after  it,  cold  water  injections,  morning  and 
I  evening,  should  be  used.  Sexual  abstinence  and  a  regular  healtliy  life 
1  should  be  enjoined  during  the  treatment ;  and  for  some  time  after  the 
I  cure,  sexual  intercourse  should  be  taken  in  moderation.  Sterility  and  the 
'  Tarious  menstrual  and  bysterical  affections,  connected  with  subacute 
I  waiitis,  frequently  cease  after  its  cure. 
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I  NOW  proceed  lo  tlie  inflamraalioiis  of  the  womb,  of  which  much 
more  is  known  than  of  the  ovarian  intlummations,  in  great  part 
through  the  admirable  work  of  Dr.  Henry  Bouuett.  In  exaraininL- 
the  diseases  of  the  womb,  we  have  foriuuaieiy  a  much  more  certain 
guide  thaa  the  finger,  namely,  the  eye.  There  are  two  kinds  ol 
specula  used,  the  round  and  the  bi-valvo  one,  the  latter  of  which  con- 
sists of  two  separable  blades,  and  is  the  best,  for  by  means  of  it 
the  moulb  of  the  womb  can  be  opened,  and  the  cervical  canal  seen, 
which  is  very  important,  as  disease  often  lurks  in  this  part-  But  it  is 
more  difficult  to  manage  than  the  round  one,  which  answers  excellently 
lor  many  puri)oses.  The  patient  should  lie  on  the  back,  opposite  a 
window,  in  specular  examinations,  so  that  the  light  should  fall  on  the 
pail.-!  examined.  Candlelight  will  do  in  the  absence  of  daylight, 
though  not  so  good.  The  womb  is  also  examined  by  means  of  the 
touch,  through  the  abdomen,  vagina,  and  rectum.  It  is  only  when 
enlarged  ihat  it  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls.  Through 
the  red  urn,  one  half  of  the  posterior  surlace  ol  the  womb  can  be  felt, 
as  the  jjrostate  gland  iu  the  male;  and  unless  the  examiner  be  ex- 
perienced, he  may  think  the  healthy  womb  morbidly  swollen.  But 
Ihe  genera!  mode  of  examining  the  womb  is  through  the  vagina.  The 
ore-finger  here  readily'  reaches  the  moulb  of  the  womb,  and  can  in 
ihis  way  obtain  most  valuable  information. 

But  the  finger,  to  be  a  reliable  guide,  requires  a  great  deal  of  edu- 
cation. VVtmien  seem  to  suppose  that  all  ihey  have  to  do  is  to  consent 
to  a  digital  examination,  and  all  will  be  ascertained.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  there  are  very  few  medical  men,  except  those  who  give  special 
atiention  to  midwifery  and  female  diseases,  who  can  diagnose  by  the 
finger  many  kinds  of  uterine  disease.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
tell  by  the  finger,  that  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  ulcerated ;  and  the 
proof  of  this  is,  that  this  very  common  disease  remained  almost  en- 
tirely unknown,  till  the  free  use  of  the  speculum.  It  is  necessary  to 
■iducate  the  finger  by  the  eye,  with  the  greatest  care,  before  it  can  bo 
trusted  to.  Thus,  unless  a  man's  linger  be  a  very  sure  guide,  he 
should  always  use  the  speculum  also.  A  woman  should  consider,  that 
instead  of  ;nding,  the  real  difficulties  in  the  recognition  and  treatment 
of  her  case  are  only  beginning,  when  she  consults  a  medical  man  ;  but 
her  mind,  il  she  have  had  little  sexual  experience,  is  generally  so  muuh 
occupied  with  the  unpleasantness  of  revealing  her  disease  and  conscnt- 
irrg  to  an  examination,  that  she  loses  sight  of  the  only  really  impori- 
»ut  matters  to  her,  namely,  the  competence  of  the  man  she  consults. 
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&u.;  Jbe  j'ndicioUsness  of  his  treatment.  No  patients  submit  to  so  much 
erroneous  treatment,  are  so  mucli  quacked,  and  have  so  little  to  say 
in  toeir  own  case,  as  sexual  patients,  especially  women  ;  lor  the  un'- 
fortunate  sexual  bastilulness  paralyses  their  common  sense,  and  pre« 
■jents  them  from  reasoning  vigorously  as  becomes  grown  up  human 
beings,  on  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  them  as  their  own 
health. 

A  very  common  and  most  unfortunate  defect  in  medical  men,  is  g 
dislike  to  confess  their  ignorance,  and  very  great  evils  arise  from  this. 
Each  one  vies  with  his  neighbour  in  vaunting  his  own  knowledge  and 
his  own  success.  The  great  reason  is,  that  the  public  are  so  utterly 
ignorant  of  medicine,  that  anything  passes  current  with  them  ;  and 
thus  is  a  man  tempted  to  impose  upon  them,  and  to  pretend  to  more 
tuCT.'iedge  than  he  really  possesses.  Public  ignorance  is  certain  to 
lead  to  pretence  and  to  deception,  and  while  that  continues  to  exist, 
it  i?  in  vain  to  hope  that  these  will  not  Uourish. 

There  is  no  possible  remedy  for  these  evils,  but  an  increased  know- 
ledge of  health  and  disease  throughout  society  generally,  bo  that  they 
shall  be  able  to  di.'iinguish  uetweeu  ti-ue  and  pretended  science,  and 
to  judge  for  themselves  on  so  mlinitely  important  a  unilter  as  their 
own  health.    There  is  no  class  of  diseases  in  wtiiuh  there  is  .^o  much 
assumption  of  knowledge,  with  so  muol!  real  ignorance,  as  the  sexual 
»nes,  jusi  becau.-e  ihev  I  ovr  OHen  wranued  in  siicli  s|ii;cial  obscurity. 
Every  one  connected  wiii'  meuiciue,  even  lu  the  midwives  and  nurses 
i  in  our  hotpiiuls,  affects  to  talk  knowingly  upon  sexual  mutters,  as  if 
I  the  most  obscure  and  ill-understood  pan  ot  our  nature  were  patent  to 
I  them.    Tuis  assuniption  is  lavouied  by  the  profound  ignorance  and 
1  secret  curiosity  of  the  public  on  sexual  matters,  and  the  pride  of 
I  »Bpearing;  to  be  one  of  the  initiated.    In  fact,  turn  where  we  may, 
.  there  aie  few  thimis  connected  ^vith  the  present  sexual  state  of  man- 
kkiiiii,  whii  h  are  not  iJte  source  of  BCirrow  and  humiliation  to  an  ingenuous 
I  mind. 
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Or  ;,>-ar,e  iiinaminatiou  of  the  womb,  (from  the  Greek  word  signifying 
l  e  woaU',)  generally  arises  from  the  sudden  arrest  of  menstruatioa,  wheu 
it  occurs  iu  tlie  non-impregnated  state.  The  symptoms  are  similar  to 
those  of  acute  ovaritis  ;  severe  pain  in  the  hypogastriura,  pelvic  weight, 
fever  and  constaat  nausea.  A  digital  examination  by  the  vagina  should 
always  be  used  to  ascertain  this  atfection.  The  vagina  will  be  found  hot 
and  dry;  the  cervix  swollen,  and  often  sensitive;  while  the  body  of  the 
womb  is  exquisitely  painful,  any  touch  causing  nausea.  Nausea  is  a 
very  frequent  symptom  in  affections  of  the  womb,  and  arises  from 
the  intimate  sympathy  between  that  organ  and  the  stomach.  In  incipi- 
ent pregnancy,  nausea  generally  occurs,  ana  shows  the  sympathy  of  the 
Btomach  with  the  changes  going  on  in  the  womb.  In  acute  metritis  the 
passage  of  the  faeces  is  exquisitely  painful,  for  the  womb  lies  just  upon 
the  rectum,  and,  in  passing,  they  lift  it  up. 

Acute  metritis  generally  ends  by  resolution,  that  is,  complete  subsidence 
of  the  inflammation,  in  from  five  to  ten  days.  It  rarely  ends  fatally,  bul 
in  some  cases,  it  degenerates  into  chronic  metritis,  which  is  an  exceedingly 
wearing  and  painful  afTection.  This  is  particularly  likely  to  happen,  if 
the  acute  disease  be  not  recognised,  (as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the 
absence  of  the  necessary  digital  examination,)  and  styled  loosely  "inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels."  If  not  recognised,  it  is  not  treated  promptly 
enough ;  and  there  are  few  diseases  which  cause  so  much  suffering,  as 
the  chronic  metritis,  which  may  follow. 

The  treatment  should  consist  in  the  application  of  a  large  number  of 
leeches,  from  ten  to  twenty,  to  the  hypogastrium.  This  should  be  followed 
6y  large  thin  poultices  to  that  part,  or  Dy  warm  fomentations,  if  tlip 
abdomen  be  too  tender.  Internally,  tartar  emetic  should  be  given  iu 
jmall  doses,  which  is  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  the  majority  of  acute 
inflammations,  producing  sickness,  relaxation,  and  perspiration,  quieting 
jhe  pulse,  and  reducing  fever.  Gentle  saline  aperients  should  also  be 
j^iven,  to  soften  the  faeces,  and  prerent  them  from  irritating  the  womb, 
&nd  to  cool  the  system. 

In  acute  ovaritis  the  same  treatment  should  be  used,  and  more  actively 
to  preveat  suppuration  if  possible. 
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THii*  disease  is  generally  partial,  beiug  confined  to  the  posterior  wall 
af  the  uterus.  Tltis  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  muscular  fibres  of  that 
wali  are  continuous  with  those  in  the  neck  of  the  womb,  and  chronic 
metritis  ■?  generally  caused  by  the  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  ne:k 
to  the  body  of  the  organ.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are,  a  dull  ach- 
iiicr  deep-seated  pain  in  the  hypogastric  region,  just  above  the  pubis  ;  also 
still  more  constantly,  a  pain  in  the  loins  and  sacral  region,  extending  down 
the  inside  of  the  thighs.  These  pains  are  increased  by  walking,  and  are 
accompanied  by  an  oppressive  feeling  of  pelvic  weight.  On  examining 
by  the  flatrer  in  the  vagina,  an  extremely  sensitive  protuberance  is  felt  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  womb,  sometimes  smooth,  some- 
times irregular  and  knotty.  Pressure  here  causes  exquisite  pain  and 
nausea.  The  womb  being  an  organ  very  delicately  poised  in  the  pelvis, 
any  increase  of  weight  in  one  part  makes  it  incline  in  that  direction  ;  and 
therefo"re  it  is  in  this  disease  relroverted,  and  lies  upon  the  rectum, 
causing  obstinate  constipation,  and  the  passage  ot  the  faces  gives  great 
pain.    There  is  generally  some  leucorrhoeal  discharge. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  the  usual  ones  expressive  of  impaired 
health,  namely,  headaclie,  want  of  sleep  and  bad  dreams,  foul  tongue, 
waut  of  appetite,  and  dyspepsia.  No  organ  sympathises  so  much  with 
the  womb  as  the  stomach,  and  there  is  very  generally  nausea,  along  with 
much  dyspepsia,  present  in  this  disease.  A  peculiar  appearance  of  pallor 
and  languor,  which  is  very  characteristic  of  inflammatory  diseases  of  tho 
sexual  organs,  and  hence  called  the  fades  uterma  (uterine  face)  is  in  no 
affection  more  strongly  marked  than  in  this.  The  patient  looks  worn  ouf 
by  habitual  suffering.  Although  this  affection  is  a  most  wearing  ac; 
distressing  one,  yet  it  is  not  incompatible  with  what  a  superficial  observe! 
might  think  tolerable  health,  especially  in  the  menstrual  intervals.  Bui 
daring  menstruation  all  the  pains  are  greatly  increased,  and  are  often 
agonising.  The  disease  is  of  an  exceedingly  chronic  and  obstinate  nature 
like  all  inflammations  in  tissues  of  low  vitality,  for  instance  bones, 
ligaments,  &c.;  and  also  because  it  is  kept  up  by  the  periodical  congestion 
of  menstruation.  Indeed  Dr.  Bennett,  who  was  the  first  accurately  to 
describe  this,  and  several  other  uterine  inflammations,  sajs,  he  never 
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v?.  *  a  case  get  well  spontaneously,  as  long  as  menstruation  la£t«d.  f7e 
^ays,  that  in  most  of  the  cases  he  had  seen,  the  disease  had  continued  tVi 
rearL  unknown,  the  patient  having  been  supposed  to  suUer  from  irritable 
W  digplaced  uterus,  or  from  functional  dysmenorrhrea.  We  see  in  thi*-, 
what  miserable  and  protracted  sutferin[,'s  may  arise  from  erroneou/ 
diagnosis. 

The  cause  of  tliis  painful  disease  is  in  some  oases  an  attatk  of  acute 
metritis,  which  is  not  perfectly  subdued.  But  in  general  it  results  from 
the  extension  of  iullainmaiion  from  an  ulcerated  cerTii,  and  when  so,  it 
is  peculiarly  intractable. 

The  treatment  is,  first  to  cure  the  ulceration  of  the  ceryix,  if  such  exist. 
This  often  removes  the  chronic  metritis,  but  not  always,  and  in  these 
cases  the  tenacity  of  the  disease  is  extreme,  and  from  months  to  years 
may  be  nec  ssarv  for  its  treatment.  The  means  to  be  used  are,  rest  in 
the  recumbent  position,  with  emollient  or  astringent  vaginal  injections, 
and  the  occasional  applications  of  leeches  to  the  os,  before,  during,  or 
after  raenstrua'ion.  At  the  menstrual  exacerbations,  opiate  injections 
into  the  rectum  shouW  be  used,  or  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  if  the 
pain  be  agonizing.  The  constipation,  which  is  almost  always  obstinnte, 
is  very  dilhculi  to  treat.  Injections  cannot  be  used  for  they  cause  great 
pam.  It  is  a  good  sign,  wlifu  the  p  itient  becomes  able  to  bear  them. 
Mild  aperients  should  therefore  be  used.  By  the?e  means,  long  and 
persevi  riiigiy  applied,  tOireiher  with  lyini;  out  in  the  open  air,  whenever 
the  weather  is  la«"ouralile,  tepid  sponging,  and  other  modes  of  bracing 
the  general  health,  tho  disease  can  almost  always  be  at  lust  cured  ;  but 
this  de'-'jnils  greatly  upon  the  patienc!  and  perseverance  of  the  sufferer, 
and  wuether  .--he  have  the  power  of  usmg  the  various  requisite  means  for 
so  long  a  time. 

To  jrrevent  this  disease,  its  chief  cause,  ulceration  of  tLe  cerTix,  shoald 
b«  prevented,  or  if  it  do  occur  should  be  met  bv  prompt  treatment,  so 
as  to  prereut  its  ^''^'-ag  rise  to  this  much  more  tedioai  and  painful 
affection. 
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doubtless  in  n^anrSlt  s[lll^.:;J^«deT:l^^         '"^  -'^-^'-^ 

evert  ius^I^sVr^orT^^^^^  ''i -I^at- 

not  inflamed/nor  indurated  S^^^^^           \'                 ''^^'^l^y'  be 

healthy  ,t  has  a  soft  elastio  nn  1  .  normally  closed.  When 
not  the'  least  painS  oi  pressure                            ^  ^^^^^  ^"^^ 

fla^^'rtion'fb":Vff;r:rds  L'zzt  r  ^^^^  '-"'^  -"^-^ 

vented,  diminished  fnereas  d^t  hv'f  °°  'V'"'.''  '° 

and  other  causes.    Hence  ,,l^Pr.f  in         ' .  ^     ^"'^'^  °^  '°*='a'' 
virgins,  while  in  ^narried  tZeTVlZl7'-  ^''''T'''''' 
sexual  intercourse  IS  anothe™G-  «nH  i  much  more  common, 

ulceration  follows  intercourse  almos't  1^  J.  r  Tf  susceptible  women 
indulgence.    Hence  manv  vonnrf     ""^^'^'^1^'  ^'tl^out  immoderate 

:  soon ''after  marrLgeTnYr'emafn  '''''  ^'"'''^ 

subject  to  abortion     Child  biVth  nf^I       '       ,  conceive,  are  very 

'  membrane,  lining  ^he  os  and  oerv^.i  '""T'  tl'e  mncous 

1  lacerated  ;  and  U,outh  \u?h  '  ir'^^  cavty  ,s  apt  to  be  contused  and 
I  favourably   vet  if  tnfrP  h!  .  '•''^Pi'l'y  teal,  when  all  goes  on 

:  >ion  of  pi^ecef  of  the  after  birr"^'  '°  r^''''  '""'^ 

.  svho  have  borne  children  /r'e^   V  a>^y  'oHow.  Women 

'womb  remains  alw  '?;!^^  ^^^^^^          '"^j""'  this  disease,  for  the 

<.uently  arl.:.TL^^^LrrS:^euc^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^'^-'^ 

are  as  toUows.    The  cervix  becomes  swollen  and  erilarged. 
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and  gradually  falls  in  the  vagina  fron:  its  increased  weight.  When  «x. 
amined  by  the  speculum  it  is  of  a  vivid  red  hue,  .ma  covered  by  muco-pus, 
which  must  be  wiped  oil'  in  order  to  see  it.  Tliis  reuco-pus  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  white  cre.m-.y  secretion  often  found  in  this  region, 
wliith  is  the  proiluc-t  merely  of  tuiigestiou,  and  is  been  in  many  liealthy 
women  beture  and  ;ifter  menstrua' iou. 

When  the  cervical  c-ivity  is  inllaraed,  tne  os  is  aiways  opened  This  is 
a  rao.«t  valuable  sign,  for  in  iiealth  the  os  is  invarialdy  contracted:  and 
whenever  tlie  fin.iier  in  esainining  meets  with  a  well-marked  depr(ssion, 
instead  of  a  scarcely  picceptihle  orifice,  there  is  certainly  infiammation 
and  the  speculum  is  indispensable. 

The  mucous  membrane,  lining  the  cavity  of  the  cervix,  when  inflamed 
is  of  a  d  irk  livid  red  hue,  and  secretes  adhesive  muv.-o-pus,  and  a  glairy 
transp:irent  mucous,  like  raw  white  of  egg.  The  presence  of  this  glairy 
discharge  in  large  quantities,  and  an  open  os,  are  certain  6igns  of  intiam- 
tnaiion  of  the  cavity  of  the  cervix. 

Ulceration  generally  soon  follows.  It  may  present  (liflTerent  characters; 
the  granulations  sometimes  being  very  small  and  red  (as  ihcy  generally 
are  ill  the  cavity  of  the  cervii  )  or  large  and  livid,  showing  turpor  and 
conL^estiou  of  tiie  part.  This  is  eentraliy  their  iorin  in  pregnancy.  Tlie 
ulcers  are  neve  excavated,  nor  have  abrupt  margins  ;  ihereture  they  are 
very  difficult  to  recognise,  unless  by  a  thoroughly  educated  finger,  and 
are  constantly  overlooked,  when  a  digital  examination  alone  is  maHe. 
Tliey  present  to  the  touch  a  soft,  velvety,  mossy  fei  ling.  In  almost  all 
cases  the  uIcit  penetrates  into  the  cavity  of  the  cervix,  but  never  passes 
tiie  OS  iuteiuum.  An  ulcer  always  secretes  pus,  whether  scanty  or  abun- 
dant ;  but  when  scanty,  it  is  often  ab.-orbcd  in  passing  through  the 
vagina,  and  thus  a  patient  may  ha7e  no  external  discharge.  JJut  in 
other  cases  there  is  abundant  purulent  discharge,  mixed  with  mucus 
from  the  congested  vagina,  creamy  milky  fluid  from  the  congested 
follicles  of  tlie  cervix,  and  the  glairy  transparent  secretion  from  the 
cavity  of  the  cervix,  constituting  copious  leucorrhaa.  The  discharge 
is  sometimes  tinged  with  blood  from  iLa  ulcer,  especially  alter  in- 
tercourse. 

The  cervix  may  remain  a  long  time  in  an  in  flam' d  and  ulcerattd 
state,  without  its  volume  being  materially  increased;  but  very  frequently, 
especially  in  women  who  have  had  children,  it  becomes  more  or  less  en- 
larged and  hypertrophied.  It  sometimes  increases  surprisingly,  reaching 
even  the  size  of  a  man's  fist.  The  inflammation  and  swelling  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  extend  to  the  body  of  the  womb,  constituting  the  painlu.  and 
obstinate  atf^tion,  chronic  metritis.  Tb'>re  is  generally  induration,  as 
well  as  hypertrophy ;  a  stony  hardness  of  the  tumor,  which  has  been  fre- 
quently mistaki  n  for  cancer,  giving  rise  to  the  gre  test  misery  and  anxiety 
But  this  mistake  need  not  again  occur  after  Dr.  Benneti's  masterly  ana- 
lysis  of  the  diUerent  appearances  of  the  two  diseases:  and  it  is  a  great 
consolation  to  those  afflicted  with  these  indamnnuory  diseases  of  the  cer- 
vix, to  know  that  they  have  little,  if  any,  tendency  to  degenerate  into 
cancer.  Hr.  Bennett  says,  he  has  never  iseen  a  case  so  degenerate,  evco 
tfler  maiiV  years'  continuance. 


nLOEE^noN  or  the  nbck  op  the  womb.  22? 

Inflammatory  hypertrophy  causes  prolapse  of  the  womb,  and  the  neck 
IS  often  carried  backwards  as  well  as  downwards,  so  as  to  press  on  the 
ragina  or  rectum.  This  gives  rise  to  a  disacjreeable  feeling  of  weight  and 
dragging,  as  it  a  body  were  about  to  escape  froiu  the  vagina.  When  the 
patient  IS  sitting,  tliere  is  the  feeling  of  a  tumor  pres.sed"  up  by  the  seat 
When  the  ctrvix  is  ulcerated,  the  inflammation  generally  extends  to  tha" 
?dguta.  Suiiietauis  Llie  vulva  is  inflamed,  although  the  vagina  is  not- 
and  this  IS  otten  attended  witn  a  most  distressing  ilcldng,  which  is  the 
source  of  great  tormem,  sometimes  banishing  the  suflerer  from  society, 
and  nearly  driving  her  distracted.  This  itching,  when  very  great  is 
usually  dependent  on  internal  inflammation,  and  is  to  be  removed  only  bv 
the  prior  cure  of  the  latter. 

The  two  other  pelvic  organs,  the  rectum  and  the  bladder,  are  generally 
aflei;ted,  when  the  uterine  disease  is  seve.-e  and  chronic.  The  rectum  al- 
most always  suflers  by  being  pressed  upon,  which  caust-s  constipation. 
Ihe  bowel  is  also  often  congested  and  irritable,  and  much  mucus  is 
expelled  with  the  fsEces.  Piles  and  prolapsus  ani  also  frequently  occur 
Irom  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  part 
Ihese  diseases  are  aggravated  during  menstruation,  and  add  greatly  to 
the  patient's  discomlort.  The  bladder  also  becomes  irritable,  and  there  is 
frequent  dtsire  to  pass  water,  with  scalding.  The  irritability  of  the  blad 
der  is  often  caused  by  the  morbid  state  of  the  urine,  which  in  this  disease 
IS  frequently  loaded  wiih  deposits.  The  morbid  urine  causes  a  dull  ach- 
ing pain  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  irritability  of  that  organ. 

One  chief  reason  that  ulcers  of  the  womb  are  so  often  undetected  is 
that  pain  IS  frequently  absent,  or  at  least  often  felt  in  ether  parts  It 
IS  not  in  the  cervix  itself  that  the  pain  is  felt,  but  in  tlie  loins,  in  the 
ovarian,  and  sometimes  in  the  hypogastric  regions.  The  permanence  of 
these  pains  is  an  important  character.  Better  or  worse,  they  are  never 
absent;  while  back-ache  from  mere  weakness  is  essentially  intermitting 
Ihe  pains  are  in  general  of  that  dull  aching  character,  which  characterises 
pain  when  seated  in  the  sympathetic  nerves.  But  the  back-ache  is  some- 
limes  agonising,  as  if  the  back  was  broken. 

Mensiruation  generally  soon  becomes  disordered.  It  becomes  irregular 
and  either  too  scanty  or  too  abundant.  During  menstruation  all  the' 
above-mentioned  pains  are  greatly  aggravated,  and  the  suflerings  of  the 
patient  are  often  very  great.  Many  cases  of  the  most  severe  dytmenorr- 
hoea  are  owing  to  ulceration  of  the  womb. 

Ulceration  very  frequently  causes  sterility:  and  when  a  patient  does 

'  "°°?r''Tr'^''^°7     ^T^""^  ^"'^  laborious,  and  abortions  frequently 
,  occur.    The  cure  of  the  ulcer  often  removes  sterility 

It  also  greatly  deadens  the  sexual  feelings,  like  almost  all  inflammatory 
'  ^ections  of  the  womb,  or  the  ovaries,  and  like  the  analogous  inflammations 
.  of  he  prostate  gland  and  testicles  in  man.    This  is  frequently  carried  even 
l?.ives  ^"i^^'^.S'^      pain  may  atten^d  inte^rcourse  and 

wfw  ^nw       f°  r""'  """■y     •"^"■'^'^       ;        ''"sban.l  attributing 
.  ^""''"S-'',  '°  P«««°al  dislike  and  other  moral  causes.  ^ 

ibis.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  is  one  if  the  innumerable  instaij 
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ees  of  the  daily  mistakes  made  iu  estimating  cliaracter  by  all,  who  urt 
not  acquauted  with  physical  influences,  and  bodily  disease.  In  fact  it  is 
not  possible  for  any  one,  man  or  woman,  however  great  may  he  their 
knowledge  of  mental  and  moral  subjects,  to  form  correct  judgments  of 
their  fellow  beings,  unless  they  areas  conversant  with  our  physical  as  our 
moral  nature.  From  the  want  of  this  physical  and  medical  knowledge, 
all  the  current  opinions  upon  mankind,  religious  and  moral,  social  and 
individual,  are  radically  vitiated. 

The  return  of  sexual  desire  is  to  be  regarded  iu  this,  as  in  other  sexua) 
disorders,  as  one  of  the  best  of  all  signs  of  a  radical  cure  ;  just  as  the 
return  of  a  healthy  appetite  in  affections  of  the  stomach,  or  the  general 
»ystem.  In  ulceration  there  is  frequently  pain  in  congress,  but  it  is  fre- 
ijuently  absent. 

The  most  marked  and  prominent  constitutional  symptom  is  indigestioc. 
for  no  orga  '  sympatnises  so  much  with  the  womb  as  the  stomach.  In 
general  the  dyspepsia  becomes  gradually  severe,  and  leads  both  patient 
and  physician  erroneously  to  believe,  that  it  is  the  real  disease.  In 
all  chronic  diseases  there  is  no  greater  source  of  error  than  this,  to  mis- 
take a  secondary  disease  for  the  primary  one.  In  chronic  diseases,  one 
organ  after  another  becomes  gradually  implicated,  and  without  great  care 
and  skill,  the  secondary  diseases  are  constantly  mistaken  for  the  primary 
ones.  In  this  way  we  have  seen  that  iu  syermatorrhcea,  the  source  of 
the  symptoms  was  always  thought,  before  M.  Lailemaui.  s  work,  to  be  in 
the  brain,  stomach,  or  other  organ.  In  like  manner  Dr.  Edward  Johnson 
has  ably  pointed  out  the  fact,  that  the  exceedingly  prevalent  disease  of  indi- 
gestion is  in  a  great  majority  of  the  cases  in  this  country,  rather  a  disease 
of  the  brain  than  of  the  stomach  ;  arising  from  the  over-work,  anxiety, 
&c.,  to  which  the  mind  is  constantly  subject  in  our  society.  Thus  in  the 
case  before  us,  although  the  stomach  becomes  greatly  disorderd,  and  the 
impaired  appetite,  the  pain,  flatulence,  &o.,  absorb  the  patient's  attention, 
iu  reality  these  are  not  the  primary  disease  at  all,  but  merely  symptoms 
of  the  ulcerated  state  of  the  womb.  Dr.  Bennett  says,  that  whenever  he 
Bees  severe  dyspepsia  iu  a  young  female,  he  suspects  disease  of  the  womb. 
For  the  same  reason,  whenever  we  see  severe  dyspepsia  or  great  nervoui 
prostration  in  a  young  man,  we  may  suspect  genital  enfeeblemeut,  and  why  I 
because  in  youth  the  sexual  system  is  the  prominent  one,  and  is  the  grand 
key  to  the  diseases  of  that  tim'e  of  life.  There  are  comparatively  few  dis- 
eases ia  youth,  iu  which  the  sexual  system  does  not  play  a  prominent 
part,  either  in  causing  or  in  complicating  them.  For  this  reason,  whenever 
we  see  a  case  of  chronic  disease  in  the  young  of  either  sex,  particular  care 
should  be  given  to  examine  the  state  of  the  sexual  organs. 

It  is  indeed  essential  in  cases  of  chronic  disease  at  every  age.  to  ex- 
luiine  into  the  state  of  all  the  diflferent  organs  in  the  body,  and  it  if 
oecoming  a  rule  with  scientific  physicians  to  do  so ;  but  there  are  nt 
organs,  which  are  so  constantly  omitted  in  this  general  scrutiny  as  the 
sexual  ones,  in  consequence  of  the  lamentable  feelings  of  delicacy  so  often 
alluded  to.  Hence  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  youth  is,  as  a  general 
fule,  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  and  unscientific,  and  there  is  no  agt 
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rhich  is  SO  constantly  mistaken  and  ill-treated.    The  sexual  orjrans  ore. 
.ide  over  youth  botli  m  health  aod  disease;  and  to  overlook  UUs  n-os 
importaut  fact  is  to  ignore  nature. 

The  other  viscera  also,  the  lungs,  liver,  and  heart  are  liable  to  dis 
ordered  action,  such  as  palpitations,  serere  pain  under  the  breast-bon« 
b.hous  attacks,  &c  ;  and  cousuraptiou  is  one  of  the  dangers  to  which  this 

well  as  all  other  debilitating  diseases,  indirectly  exposes  the  patien  ' 
i he  raakness  pallor,  and  uterine  face  are  often  extreme;  but  there  is 
sr.Qom  feverishness,  and  the  patient  does  not  look  like  one  labouring 
.ader  an  mflammatory  disease.  She  is  nervous  and  hysterical,  ,rith  bad 
sleep  and  frightful  dreams,  especially  when  the  dull  aching  pains  are 
present.  There  are  sometimes  mental  delusions  and  dread  of  insanitv 
as  in  other  chronic  diseases,  which  gradually  weaken  and  disturb  the 
nervous  system.  ° 

In  some  cases  the  local  symptoms  may  predominate;  in  others  the 
constitutional,  while  the  local  ones  are  almost  absent;  and  it  is  in  tbes« 
cases  that  the  disease  is  so  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Hence  the  medical  man 
can  frequently  only  suspect  the  possible  existence  of  the  disease,  and  his 
task  Dr.  Bennett  observes,  is  a  very  delicate  one,  for  women  have  snch 
a  reluctance  to  a  digital  examination. 

'Jr!"^  disease  tends  to  last  indefinitely,  and  rarely  subsides  spontaneously 
oefore  the  decline  of  menstruation.  It  may  exist  from  ten  to  tweutv 
years  without  endangering  life.  No  disease  has  been  more  frenuenMv 
"  weatS  being  thought  to  LlseT  ml 

weakness.  This  is  an  inveterate  popular  error.  "The  oninion  h?^ 
hitherto  prevailed,"  says  Dr.  Bennett,  that  extreme  cenerrdebilTtv 
may  exist  spontaneously  in  the  female,  but  it  does  not  do^so  7n  her  an, 
more  than  in  the  male,  without  some  tangible  reason  ;  either  there  mus^t 

Ulceration  of  the  cervix  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  virgins   as  17  ■ 
Bennett  was  the  first  to  point  out.    He  says  that  to  it  may''  be  referred 
most  ot  the  cases  of  severe  and  obstinate  dJsmenorrhcBa,  and  inveterat* 
/eucorrhcea  occurring  in  them.    "  These  cases"  he  says  "  are  lerv  del 
cate,  but  the  scruples  of  delicacy  must  be  overcome^;  no  such  feeht 
lZ'V''T''^l'^'''^''''S°^''^^^o  girls  with  disease  of  th    rec  urn 
anus,  &c.,  though  here  it  is  equally  repugnant."    "  In  most  of  the  easel  I 
uave  seen,"  he  says,  moreover,  "  the  disease  had  existed   0   years  unre 

^  cognised,  and  it  k  certain  that  some  of  them  must  have  perished  lZv« 
rn?h!5  r  r      ^^^^l^  ""^^^  -I^'  we'^e  mere  wrec^ 

■  IrLt    /L^"  ^'  ^"^''l  be  an  opprobrium  to  medtcal 

untreated  -   "  "'^'^  ''^        ^^'g-,  shouM  "  main 

So  strong  is  the  language,  which  Dr.  Bennett  finds  it  necessary  to  ase 
m  speaking  of  the  feelings  of  false  delicacy,  even  among  medTcal  men 
f    1  must  not  be  tho.ight  that  these  scruples  are  confined  to  wTmen 

'  alone.    In  fact  in  this  respect  unfortunate  woman  is  as  much 

.  igamst  as  sinning,  and  die  scruples  of  medical  men,  and  of^urround^nt 
fr.eads,  have  frequently  a.s  much  to  say  in  the  neglect  of  their  dLease«  af 
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tJ;eir  own  moroid  delicacy.  There  is  one  simple  axiom  of  morality  in  all 
these  matters,  tliat  whatever  feeling  stands  in  the  way  of  the  most  satis- 
factory examination  and  treatment  of  disease,  whetiier  in  tlie  virgin  or 
married  vuman  ;  and  whether  such  feeling  exists  in  the  patient  liersolf, 
in  her  friends  or  medical  attendant,  it  is  to  be  considered  a  serious  moral 
error.  Human  health  and  disease,  happiness  or  misery,  are  far  too 
sacred  to  be  sacrificed  to  such  morbid  ideas.  Woman  has  already  suffered 
too  deeply  from  this  deplorable  false  delicacy ;  and  every  one  wiio  feeU 
for  his  fellow  creatures,  and  for  the  dignity  of  manicind,  should  endeavour, 
that  such  feelings  should  be  rooted  out  from  among  us. 

Ulceration  is  not  unfrequent  in  pregnant  women,  and  is  said  by  Dr. 
Uennett  to  be  the  key  to  most  of  the  accidents  of  pregnancy,  such  as  ob- 
stinate fcrckness,  hemorrage,  and  abortions.  There  is  here  generally 
copious  leucorrhoea,  and  frequently  pain  in  congress,  and  slight  hemorrage 
alter  it.  The  patient  is  racked  by  pains,  thin  "and  debilitated,  and  waits 
for  delivery  as  the  only  term  to  Ler  sufferings,  which  she  believes  to  be  de- 
pendent merely  on  the  pregnincy.  Ulcerittion  was  not  known  to  be  fre- 
quently present  in  pregnancy,  till  Dr.  Bennett  wrote,  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  a  groundless  fear  of  using  the  speculum  in  pregnant  women 
The  disease  when  detected,  is  generally  easily  curable,  aud  should  be 
treated  as  early  as  possible  to  prevent  abortion*. 

Abortions,  and  laborious  child-birth,  frequently  cause  ulceration,  and 
here  the  prominent  symptom  is  the  continuance  of  hemorrhage  for  many 
veeks.  When  such  hemorrhages  do  occur  after  delivery,  and  are  succeeded 
by  leucorrhoea,  they  generally  depend  on  ulceration,  and  it  is  in  these 
cases  that  chronic  metritis  is  most  apt  to  be  induced. 

Ulceration  is  sometimes  found  after  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  and 
rs  generally  the  remains  of  former  disease;  for  menstrual  decline  does 
not  always  cure  inllamma  ory  uterins  diseases,  though  it  very  fre- 
quently does  so.  The  ulcerations  in  advanced  life  sometimes  arise 
from  gonorrhoea.  They  are  much  more  difficult  to  cure  than  in  young 
women. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  description,  that  ulceration  of  the  neck  of  the 
womb  is  a  most  important  disease.  It  is  very  common,  and  causes  most 
severe  and  prolonged  suderings.  When  we  reflect  on  this,  and  also  on  the 
many  ages  that  have  elapsed  before  this  disease  was  revealed  to  us  through 
the  speculum,  we  may  form  some  siigtit  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of 
female  misery  it  has  caused.  Myriads  of  women  have  dragged  through  a 
life  of  wretchedness,  or  have  at  last  sunk  beneath  the  slow  undermining 
ravages  of  this  relentless  foe.  And  it  is  certain  that  even  at  the  present 
day,  there  are  many  wlio  are  suffering  from  this  disease  unrecognised ; 
iilthough  from  the  masterly  analysis  of  Dr.  Bennett,  which  is  a  model  of 
medical  description,  it  has  been  clearly  exposed,  and  would  very  rarely 
escape  detection,  if  the  speculum  were  used  as  often  as  it  should  be,  or 
if  the  Bnger  of  medical  men  were  duly  trained  to  the  investigation  of  fe- 
male disease.  Although  the  use  of  these  necessary  means  are  obstructed 
among  all  classes  cf  women,  it  is  especially  in  virgins,  that  mistaken 
wruples  are  allowed  to  interfere;  and  there  >s  no  doubt  that  very  manv 
;ascs  of  this  aud  othiir  sexual  inflammations  exist  at  present  among  then! 
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unrecognised,  and  cause  an  immensity  of  suffering.  Ameuorrhoea  aud 
dysmenorrhcea  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  virgin  ;  and  these  disease* 
are  frequently  owing  to  ulceration,  or  subacute  ovaritis. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  is  one  of  tlie  most  satisfactory  of  all. 
Ulceration,  if  left  to  itself,  tends  to  last  indefinitely,  and  rarely  subsides 
spontaneously  while  menstruation  lasts ;  but  tliere  is  scarcely  a  cas{ 
which  will  not  yie'd  to  good  medical  treatment.  However  great  the  da 
hility,  or  protracted  the  sufferings,  the  disease  may  in  most  cases  be  cured, 
und  the  patient  restored  to  health  aud  strength. 

The  principles  of  treatment  in  ulceration  of  the  cervix  are,  first,  to  sub- 
due inllammiition  by  emollient  and  astringent  vaffinal  injectious,  and  by 
leeches ;  aud  secondly,  to  modify  by  cauterization  the  ulcerated  surface, 
so  as  to  substitute  healthy  reparative  inflammation  for  morbid  ulcerative 
inflammation. 

The  application  of  let  jhes  to  the  os  relieves  congestion  and  favours  the 
cure;  but  they  are  not  indispensable,  and  it  is  wrong  to  apply  them  fre* 
quently.  ^yhen  they  are  applied,  a  small  phig  of  cotton  tied  by  a  thread, 
should  be  fixed  in  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  to  prevent  them  biting  in  the 
cervical  canal,  where  they  cause  agonising  pain  ;  while  on  the  cervix,  tliey 
cause  no  pain.  The  emollient  injections  consist  ol  linseed  tea,  or  milk 
and  water,  either  tepid  or  cold.  They  -should  be  retained  in  the  vagina 
for  some  minutes,  aud  are  very  soothing  ;  and  chiefly  useful,  where  there 
's  much  irritability,  increased  by  astringents.  The  astringent  injections 
are  of  very  great  value  in  ulceration,  as  well  as  in  leucorrlioea,  and  may 
succeod  alone  in  curing  slight  ulceration.  But  this  is  not  to  be  expected, 
and  the  grand  treatment  for  the  ulcers  is  cauierizat  oii.  The  ulcers  gene- 
rally pats  into  the  cavity  of  the  cervix,  and  thus  are  out  of  reach  of  in- 
jectiiius.  Much  time  is  often  lost  in  using  injections,  and  it  is  much  better 
to  use  the  speculum  and  cauterization  at  once.  The  caustic  generally 
used,  and  frequently  sufficing  for  the  cure,  is  the  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
application  of  this  invaluable  salt,  generally  at  ouce  arrests  the  ulcer, 
which  be-omes  smaller  and  healthier,  an  l  secretes  healthy  piis.  It  should 
he  applied  every  fifth  or  sixth  d^y,  till  the  ulcer  is  completely  healed  ;  fot 
if  it  be  left  to  itself,  no  matter  how  far  the  healing  process  have  advanced, 
Jt  will  fall  ba'jkajain.  Tlie  last  part  of  the  ulcer  to  he  il,  is  that  which 
dips  into  the  cervical  cavity ;  and  to  treat  this,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
bi-valve  speculum,  by  which  the  os  can  be  opened,  and  the  uh  er  within 
cauterized.  If  this  is  done,  there  wdl  never  lie  a  relapse,  bnt  if  any  of  the 
alcer  be  left,  relapse  is  almost  sure  to  occur.  Astriugent  injections  should 
le  used,  as  well  as  the  cauterization. 

By  these  means  a  cure  is  gem  rally  eflfected  in  a  few  wekj;,  if  the  ulcer 
is  small  and  receut.  Even  in  livid  and  fungous  ulcers,  the  nitrate 
of  silver  produces  a  clean  and  healthy  state  ,  but  here  it  is  s,,idom 
strong  enough  to  cause  complete  cicatrisation.  It  is  best  applied  in  the 
Solid  form,  except  in  the  cervical  canal,  where  a  strong  solution  may  be  used 
on  a  hair  pencil,  lest  the  solid  stick  break.  If  it  does  run  down  on  the 
neighbouring  tissues,  it  does  rather  good  than  harm,  for  its  action  is  not 
It  all  violent,  its  application  to  the  cervix  causes  little  pain,  but  more  M 
the  cervical  cavity.    After  the  pain  has  abated,  there  is  generally  a  lull 
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In  the  symp;oms;  but  if  the  ulcer  be  then  left  to  itself,  it  soon  igaln 
becomes  irritable,  and  tlie  patient  often  begs  foe  tlie  re-applicatioii  of  the 

When  the  ulcer  is  larije  and  unhealthy,  the  nitrate  is  notstroug  enough 
to  produce  a  cure,  and  in  iliis  case  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  should  l< 
used.  Tliis  is  the  best  of  the  more  powerful  caustics.  From  ten  to  four- 
teen days  should  intervene  between  its  applications.  In  these  cases  from 
six  weeks  to  three  months  may  be  needed  for  the  cure.  But  sometimes 
all  these  means  fail,  and  the  ulcer,  partly  healed,  becomes  stationarv. 
generally  in  the  cervical  cavity.  Then  the  most  powerful  of  all  caustics, 
the  potassa  fusa,  sliuuld  bo  used.  The  pain  is  liitle  more  severe,  than 
in  ordinary  cauterization  witli  the  nifrate  ot'sdver,  .sometimes  even  less. 
Dr.  Beimel  t  says,  he  has  scarcely  ever  seen  bad  effect';  fullow  even  se- 
vere cauce.'ization,  and  he  infers  that  this  treatmt'ut  does  not  involve 
more  risk  to  the  paueut,  than  the  minor  surgical  operations,  such  as  tooth- 
drawing,  opening  ab^cesses  &r  -^till,  he  says,  all  surgical  operations 
have  some  risk,  and  he  has  i.wici;  seen  acute  metritis  brought  on  by  weak 
astringent  vaginal  injections. 

The  cure  of  ul  eration  liy  tliese  means  removes  slight  hypertrophy  of  the 
cervix  ;  but  in  manv  instances  after  the  ulcer  is  cured,  hypertrophy  re- 
mains, sufficient  to  drag  down  the  womb  ;  and  this  will  probably  cause 
return  of  the  ulcer,  ns  the  cervix  remains  red  and  congested.  This  hyper, 
trophy.  Dr.  Bennett  says,  never  resists  the  melting  influence  of  the 
potassa  fusa,  which  is  by  tar  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  ncessary  kind 
of  treatment  for  it.  The  purpose  of  the  application  of  this  powerful 
caustic  is  not  to  burn  away  the  swelled  part,  but  only  to  excite  a  certain 
amount  of  inflammation.  This  extends  to  the  swelled  and  indurated 
tissues,  and  they  melt,  and  are  absorbed.  The  artificial  ulcers,  produced 
by  the  potassa,  always  heal  readily  in  from  four  to  six  weeks ;  and  this 
shows  the  rationale  of  the  treatment  of  diseased  ulceration  by  cauteri- 
zation. 

After  the  cure  of  ulceration  and  hypertrophv,  the  cervix  rises  in  the 
pelvis  ;  auJ  althoueh  it  may  not  regain  completely  its  position,  yet  if  all 
inflammation  be  subdued,  it  seldom  causes  any  uneasiness,  and  vaginal 
injections  of  cold  water  are  all  that  is  needed.  There  is  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  amonor  those  conversant  with  female  disease,  as  to 
the  effect  of  displacement  ot  tlie  womb.  Many  physicians  think  that 
the  displacement  of  the  womb  backwards  or  forwards,  or  its  prolapse,  is 
frequently  owing  to  mere  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  and  vagina,  by  which 
it  is  kept  in  its  place.  Dr.  Bennett  however,  and  many  others,  are 
strongly  opposed  to  this  idea,  and  assert  that  the  womb  is  very  rarely  dis- 
placed, except  as  the  result  of  inflammation  of  some  part  of  its  substance, 
which  increases  its  weight,  and  makes  it  incline  in  one  direction.  They 
say  that  unle.';s  there  be  inflammation  present,  it  is  very  rare  that  displace- 
ment causes  .'uy  uneasiness  whatever  ;  and  that  the  artificial  and  mecha- 
nical means  of  support,  such  as  pessaries,  which  are  in  very  common  use, 
are  almost  always  productive  of  evil,  raf'er  than  good,  as  they  only  in- 
crease the  inflaramation,  which  causes  the  displacement.  Dr.  Bennett 
mvs  that  iu  forty-nine  cases  out  ot  fifty,  where  pessaries  are  now  used,  the 
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patient  is  injured  rather  than  benefited.  Cure  the  inflammatory  disease 
orhich  is  almost  always  the  cause  of  the  displacement,  and  the  womb  will 
regain  its  position  ;  and  even  if  it  do  not  entirely  regain  it,  will  cause  n» 
uneasiness.  Dr.  Bennett  says  that  almost  the  only  cases  requiring  pes- 
saries, are  those  where  there  is  complete  procidentia,  (by  which  is  meant 
that  the  womb  has  fallen  completely  out  of  the  vagina,)  which  does  not 
yield  to  the  removal  of  the  inflammation. 

In  ulceration  the  patient  snoum  remain  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
recumbent  position,  especially  after  cauterization.  Carriage  exercise, 
and  even  a  gentle  walk,  more  for  air  than  exercise,  are  good,  if  they  can 
be  borne.  Sexual  abstinence  is  always  necessary.  The  torpid  and  irri- 
table  state  of  the  rectum,  should  be  treated  by  the  daily  injection  of  about 
half  a  pmt  of  cold  water  after  breakfast.  This  is  a  most  valuable  remedy. 
After  the  cure  of  the  ulcer,  the  secondary  diseases  will  gradually  dis- 
appear. 

"The system,"  says  Dr.  Bennett,  "seems  almost  always  to  have  the 
power  of  rallying  even  when  depressed  by  a  long  life  of  disease  One  of 
the  most  strikmg  results  of  a  cure  is  the  removal  of  the  fretful,  irritable 
and  hysterical  state  of  mind,  which  so  often  accompanies  this  disease' 
and  which  deserves  pity  rather  than  blame,  for  the  irritability  is  all  bul 
uncontrollable.  The  treatment  of  the  disease  is  very  satisfactory.  Women 
who  have  betn  for  years  in  misery,  stranded  as  it  were  on  thesh-resof 
life,  bare  a  re.-.urroctioR,  rjid  are  restored  tc  happiness  and  usefulness." 
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TaESK  diseases  in  the  female  are  of  the  same  nature  as  in  the  male, 
namely  gonorrhosa  and  syplulis — the  non-virulent,  and  the  virulent  affec- 
tions ;  but  the  dillerent  torm  of  the  sexual  organs  causes  some  important 
differences  in  their  progress  and  treatment. 

Gonorrhoea  in  the  female  is  characterised  by  swelling  of  the  lips  of  the 
vulva,  redness  and  indammiitiou  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  a  copious 
discharge  of  pus.  The  irritation,  pain,  anil  i;ching,  are  often  intolerable. 
The  entrance  to  the  v;igiiia  may  be  much  swelled,  and  exce-sively  leuder. 
The  ur  'lhra  is  also  frequently  inllamtd.  v?hicli  is  seldom  the  case  in  com- 
mon leucorrlioea;  but  the  scalding  in  passing  water,  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  in  the  male.  The  disease  generally  extends,  uuless  early 
checked,  to  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  vagina,  and  neck  of  the 
oterus,  and  olten  to  the  cervical  c.inal. 

During  the  acute  stage,  the  tenderness  of  the  parts  forbids  the  use  of 
the  speculum  ;  but  after  it  has  subsided,  that  instrument  should  be  used, 
and  the  walls  of  the  "agina  are  tht-n  seen  to  be  eillier  simply  reil  and  tur- 
gid, or  covered  with  i.-olated  patches  of  redness,  vesicles,  pimples,  or 
supe-ficial  ulcers,  the  products  of  the  intlammalion,  and  not  of  a  syphilitic 
nature  After  the  disease  lias  lasled  some  time,  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
is  always  more  or  less  affected  ;  it  is  swelled  and  red,  and  generally 
covered  with  small  ulcers  ur  granulations. 

The  trealmenl  is  divided  into  three  parts,  as  in  the  male;  namely,  the 
abortive,  and  the  treatment  of  the  acule  and  chronic  stages. 

Wiih  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  M.  Ilicnrd  says,  "Women  rarely 
consult  a  medica^  man  soon  enough  to  allow  of  the  gonorrhoea  being  cut 
short  in  it- developement ;  either  because  they  do  not  ackiH.wledge  the 
disease  till  it  is  too  late,  or  because  they  do  not  at  once  perceive  it. 
However,  if  applied  souu  enough,  that  is  to  say,  within  ihe  first  two  or 
three  days,  astringent  injections  and  applications  would  be  generally 
crowned  with  success,  in  cases  where  the  vulva,  vagina,  or  uterus  is 
affected."  , 

Were  the  immense  importance  of  arresting  this  disease  at  the  outset 
generally  known  by  women,  and  did  not  a  morbid  delicacy,  or  culpable 
neglect  io  oftea  interfere,  (and  even  among  prostitutes,  the  first  of  thes« 
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feelings  operates  as  powerfully  as  perhaps  in  any  other  class  of  women,) 
the  most  protracted  sufTerings  might  be  spared.    But  the  disease,  in 
almost  eyery  case,  is  allowed  to  run  on  to  the  acute  stasre;  whose  violenc 
symptoms  and  tedious  course  show  the  folly  of  procrastination.    The  mos 
absolute  rest  is  now  of  very  great  importance,  along  with  sparing  diec, 
and  general  batlis.    But  the  local  treatment  is  the  most  essential.  The 
diseased  parts  should  be    separated  from  each  other,   and  emollient 
fomentations  with  S"lucions  of  some  narcotic  substance,  as  opium  or  poppy- 
heads,  applied  to  allay  the  irritation.    A  piece  of  lint,  dipped  in  th^s  solu- 
tion, ihould  be  placed  between  the  inflamed  lips.    Injections  into  the 
vagina  cannot  be  used  at  first,  from  the  swelling  and  teudernese  •  but 
should  be  employed  as  scon  as  possible,  and  repeated  several  times  a  d-ay; 
and,  if  not  too  painful,  a  roll  of  lint  dipped  in  the  same  liquid,  should  be 
introduced  nito  the  vagina,  and  wetted  thrice  a  day.   Sometimes  the  acute 
stage  lesisto  these.snothing  means,  and,  if  so,  they  should  not  be  long  con- 
tinued.   In  the>e  cases  the  nitrate  of  silver  applied  in  the  solid  !orm,  as 
in  balanitis,  often  produces  a  wonderful  effect.    After  its  use,  a  roll  of  dry 
lint  should  b;  introduced  to  keep  t.  e  mucous  surfaces  apart. 
When  the  acute  stage  has  sul  sided,  the  main  treatment  consists  in 
1  injections,  as  \a  the  caseot  other  vaginal  discharges.    Emollient  injections 
I  should  bs  used,  in  gei.eral,  tepid  ;  astringent  ones,  colJ.    In  the  female, 
I  cubebs  and  copaiba  are  of  little  comparative  use,  tor  they  scarcely  act  on 
I  the  vagina.    Their  action  only  extends  tc  the  urethra,  by  which  canal 
I  they  are  carried  out  of  the  system.    Where  the  urethra  is  affected  in  the 
I  female,  they  should  be  given. 

The  best  injections,  as  has  been  mentioned  before,  are  solutions  of  alum, 
!  acetate  of  lead,  sulpluite  ot  zinc,  tannin,  decoction  of  oak  bark,  &c.  Their 
!  strength  should  be  gradually  increased,  as  the  acute  stage  is  further  past, 
I  till  an  outice  to  the  pound  of  water  is  used  ;  for  it  should  be  observed  that 
t  much  stronger  treatment,  whether  abortive  or  otherwise,  can  be  used  in 
L  the  female  than  in  the  male.;  where  the  narrowness  of  the  canal  renders 
'Strong  applications  hazardo;is.  By  means  of  tiiese  injections,  and  plugs 
c  of  lint  dipped  in  the  same  liquid,  and  kept  in  the  vagina,  M.  Ricord  says, 
•.  that  he  succeeds  in  curing  sixty  cases  iu  a  hundred,  and  in  a  period  of 
i  from  twenty  to  sixty  days. 

But  the  chronic  stage  often  resists  all  these  modes  of  treatment,  and  is 
rvery  tedious.  In  these  cases,  wheie  the  discharge  seems  to  be  kept  up  by 
tlheheat  and  moisture,  high  up  in  the  vagina,  an  excellent  plan  is  to  lili  that 
ccavitywith  dry  lint,  renewed  twice  or  thri^  e  daily.  If  tlie  surgeon  him- 
S'Self  apply  this,  which  is  much  the  best  way,  he  should  use  the  specu- 
lilum.  This  is  often  succesful,  especially  where  the  discharge  is  white  and 
cmilky,  and  the  cervical  canal  is  not  involved. 

If  there  be  any  change  "f  tissue  keeping  up  the  discharge,  it  must  be 
liCirst  cured.  Ulcerations  and  papular  granulations  should  be  cauterised 
»with  nitrate  of  silver,  previously  drying  the  parts  with  lint. 

After  the  cure,  injections  of  cold  water  should  be  used  twice  daily  for 
<<«ome  time,  to  give  tone  to  the  parts.  They  should  be  omitted  four  or  five 
idays  before  and  alter  menstruation. 

Although  a  radical  cure  can  generaJIy  be  effected  by  these  means,  and 
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although  M.  Ricord's  enegetic  treatment  is  so  ofton  successful ;  still 
it  is  obvious  that  very  great  care  and  perseverance  are  necessary,  on  tlia 
part  both  of  the  patient  and  surgeon,  to  produce  this  result.  Unless  th« 
iajections  be  properly  given,  which,  as  was  formerly  mentioned,  is  most 
efFectually  done  by  another  person:  unless  due  care  be  taken  by  exami- 
nation witli  the  speculum  aud other  means,  thorougliiy  tocurethe  changea 
of  tissue,  which  are  so  frequent  both  in  the  vagina  and  the  cervical  canal , 
a  radical  cure  cannot  be  expected.  Now  in  this  country  these  essentials 
of  success  are  very  rarely  present.  Mr.  Lanpfston  Parker  in  his  able 
work  on  Venereal  Diseases,  says,  •'  Many  causes  contribute  to  render  the 
treatment  of  gonorrhffia  in  the  female  tedious  and  unsatisfactory  ;  and 
the  disease  more  difficult  to  cure  in  this  sex,  than  in  the  male."  Thug, 
he  says,  '•!  believe  that  gonorrhoeal  diseases  in  the  female  are  very  rarely 
I  ompletely  cured.  This  in  most  cases  arises  either  from  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  patient ;  or  the  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  disease, 
careful  examination  of  the  pa  rts  aflectcd,  and  an  appropriate  topical  medi- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  surgeon." 

We  see  from  this  what  fearful  deficiencies  there  are  in  medical  educa- 
tion and  medical  treatment,  with  respect  to  the  sexual  diseases  of  women  ; 
deficiencies  which  are  caused  by  the  morbid  delicacy  on  these  subjects. 
The  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  in  the  female  is,  in  the  hands  of  very  many 
medical  men,  a  mere  fa-rce  ;  the  prevailing  morbid  delicacy  has  prevented 
them  from  acquiring  a  due  knowledge  of  these  diseases,  interferes  with  the 
necessary  modes  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  is  a  ready  excuse  for 
evading  the  troublesome  and  long  continued  means  which  are  demanded 
for  a  cure.  In  this  way,  not  only  are  the  unfortunate  patients  themselves 
left  uncured,  but  the  disease  is  suffered  to  spread  to  thousands,  and  cause 
incalculable  misery. 

Although  gonorrhoea  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  cure  in  woman  than 
in  man,  (partly  from  the  above  reasons,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
periodical  return  o(t>menstruation,  and  also  the  large  extent  of  surface 
affected)  it  is  not  of  nearly  so  dangerous  a  nature  ;  because  it  is  not 
liable  to  cause  diseases  which  interfere  with  the  passage  of  urine.  The 
urethra  in  the  female  is  much  wider  than  in  the  male,  and  stricture  very 
rarely  occurs.  Enlargement  of  the  prostate,  later  in  life,  cannot  in  this 
sex  be  dreaded ;  nor  can  seminal  disease  be  excited.  The  peculiar  danger 
of  gonorrhoea  in  man  arises  from  the  narrowness  and  vital  importance  of 
the  canal  where  it  occurs,  and  the  connection  of  this  canal  with  the  gen- 
erative functions. 

However,  the  disease  in  the  female  may  cause  very  great  evils.  Its 
long  continuance,  like  inveterate  leucorrhcca,  may  greatly  bieak  down  the 
strength,  and  favour  the  occurrence  of  other  diseases.  Ulcers  of  th'. 
womb  too,  with  all  their  miseries  ;  subacute  ovaritis,  and  the  various 
lesions  of  the  ovaries  and  fallopian  tubes,  which  are  so  often  found  in 
prostitutes,  are  frequently  owing  to  this  cause. 

Syphilis  in  the  female  is  in  its  main  characters  similar  to  that  m  the 
male.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  carefully  remarked,  that  primary 
chancres  almost  always  occur  on  the  external  parts  ;  namely,  in  the  vulva, 
*nd  not  in  the  vagina  or  uterus.    They  are  very  rarely  seen  on  the  wom^ 
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ie  virus  be,ug  apparently  almost  always  deposited  on  the  external  parts 
3rac  least  not  taking  effect  on  the  others  ;  probably  becausrSio  ,s 
flloT  °"        '  mucous  secretious  wash  away  the 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  in  its  different  stages,  primary,  secondary 
and  tertiary,  is  the  same  as  when  it  occurs  in  man  secondary. 

For  the /;r«t;f«;,on  of  venereal  disease  in  the  female,  the  parts  should 
be  washed  immediately  after  any  mercenary  intercourse,  the  lips  of  tl  J 
vulya  oeing  separated ;  urine  should  also  be  passed  to  cleanse  the^ure  bra 
These  precautions  are  almost  as  effectual  in  woman  as  in  man,  for  infec- 
tious matter,  especially  syphilitic,  is  so  often  deposited  in  the  ex  ernal 
genital  fissure.  The  use  of  the  sheath  by  the  m.de  of  course  protect 
the  female  also,  and  i.  by  far  the  most  certain  preyentiye.    The  Jract  ce 

frnrfn'"^"  "VJ'.'^'Tl^'  '''^^''''^  from  heedlessn^e^s,  0 

from  an  unfounded  dread  of  using  cold  water  to  these  parts.  M  Eicord 
ore'; lenT"  '^'^^'^l^' venereal  diseases  would  be  much  less 

preyaleut.  He  says  moreoyer,  that  infection  is  yery  frequently  given  bv 
a  woman,  in  whose  organs  the  poisonous  matter  is  retained,  ahhoLh 
hashing.    '  '''^^^  ^""''l  ""^-^       prevemed  1? 

weu"L'^n^fh?ri^''^^^J''"'"'"''°S  venereal  disease  in  the  female,  a. 
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OS  THE 
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'1  HE  above  descriptions  coniprc-liend  most  of  the  functional  and  inllan. 
t!  atory  diseaffs  of  the  sexuai  organs  in  vromen,  which  form  by  far  liig 
greatest  part  of  the  diseases  of  these  organs.    I  do  not  here  speak  of  tha 
orguiiic  liiaiigiiiiiit  (ll^,eases,  such  as  cancer,  chiefly  because  the  cause  ot 
these  learful  allectiuiis  is  not  yet  known,  and  consequently  a  knowledge 
ot  them  is  not  of  such  importance  to  society.    Hesides,  however  terrible 
these  incurable  diseases  may  be,  and  however  dreadful  the  sufl'erings 
tney  ireouentlv  cause  to  their  unfortunate  victims,  slil'  they  are  compa- 
ratwely  so  rare,  that  they  aie  not  of  such  social  importance,  as  some  of 
the  much  shyhier  di.seai-es,  nor  do  they  cause  on  the  whole  nearly  sc 
much  human  suHering.    The  imporiauce  of  a  disease  depends  on  the  total 
amount  of  human  sutl'ering  it,  causes ;  iind  I  believe  that  by  tar  the  most 
important  class  of  sexual  diseases  are  those,  which  arise  from  sexual  absti- 
nence, or  abuse ;  and  which  are  characterised  by  genital  enleeblement, 
iving  rise  to  general  debility  and  mental  irritation,  discontent,  and  despon- 
ency.    These  are  universally  spread  throughout  our  society  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  and  snrins  naturiilly  from  the  universal  difficulties  opposing 
the  hea'  .ny  exercise  of  the  sexual  organs.    There  are  innumerable  varieties 
and  di  grees  of  this  enleeblement ;  and  very  frequently,  both  in  man  an(} 
Woman,  the  disease  may  be  more  oi  a  mental  than  a  physical  nature,  con- 
sistinpr  in  discontent,  apathy,  or  irresolution,  from  the"  repression  of  the 
natural  passions,  without  t^ora  being  any  tangibie  disease  of  the  sexu»J 
organs. 

The  prevention  of  disease  is  one  of  the  great  leading  ideas  of  this  age. 
[t  is  of  very  recent  origin,  and  was  not  really  and  energetically  urged  on 
the  attention  of  society,  till  the  writings  of  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  and  some 
others  within  the  last  half-century.  Before  that  time  the  prevention  of 
disease  was  little  thought  of ;  as  society,  who  were  too  much  occupied  with 
spiritual  religion  and  national  animosities  to  pay  much  attention  to  th< 
bodily  health,  left  the  whole  matter  to  the  physicians,  who  attended  solely 
to  the  cuie  and  not  to  the  prevention.  But  this  is  evidently  of  little  com- 
parative use ;  for  society  is  little  oeneCted,  although  disease  be  cured,  H 
its  cause  be  a  lowed  to  continue,  and  *bus  new  diseases  constantly  pe» 
mitted  to  succeed  to  the  old  ones.    Bi  .i.  in  the  prevention  and  eradication 
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of  disease,  society  is  evidently  even  moredirectlv  interestei  than  the  pliy 
siciaus  ;  and  it  is  the  former  also,  wlio  by  change  of  habits,  and  by  tlieir 
own  inteih,','ent  exertions,  can  alone  prevent  it.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  ihe 
idea  of  ilie  prevention  of  disease  was  earnestly  adopted,  it  was  seen  tlial 
the  only  possible  mode  of  efl'ecr.ing  tliis,  was  by  getting  the  co-operatioi, 
of  all  mankind.  The  great  cause  ot  disease  wa.s  at  ov.e  seen  to  lip  Hit 
general  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  heaiih  ;  and  hence  arose  the  many  admi- 
rable [>opular  works  on  medicine,  which  have  lately  appeared,  and  which 
are  among  the  must  valuable  parts  of  medical  literature.  It  is  not  by 
the  mere  advance^  of  science  among  medical  men,  that  the  health  of  man- 
kind cau  be  elevated  or  diseases  prevented  ;  but  by  the  general  knowledge 
of  all. 

Several  excellent  popular  treatises  have  been  written  on  the  various 
bodily  functions,  and  popular  Jei.criptions  of  many  forms  of  disease  given ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  sexual  organs,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  done' 
except  some  meagre  description  of  the  venereal  ati'ectiuns,  and  fancy  por- 
traits of  the  trad.tional  evils  of  excess.  But  of  the  real  st>ie  of  the 
sexual  world,  and  of  the  natural  l.-  ws  which  preside  over  tlie^e  organs, 
no  popular  descriction  has  yet  been  given.  And  yet  there  is  no  subject 
on  which  knowledge  is  so  much  needed  by  all  mankind.  There  is  none 
upon  which  thj  general  ignorance  is  so  profound  ;  none  on  which  dept'ud 
questions  of  such  vital  importauce  in  morals,  health,  and  political  economy. 
The  sexual  organs  moreover  a' e  the  citadel  of  the  ignorance  hikI  degra- 
ding mystery,  in  which  the  whole  body  is  shrouded  from  the  eyes  of  the 
public;  and  until  they  and  their  law.s  become  generally  understood  by 
all  educ  't  d  men  aud  women,  mankind  will  never  possess  a  due  knowledge 
)f  the  human  frame.  There  is  no  part  of  our  social  fabric  in  so  miserable 
I  state  as  the  sexual  part ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  eveu  poverty  causes  so 
much  misery  a^  sexual  disease  and  sexual  difliculties,  in  which  the  de- 
gradation of  secrecy  and  deceit  is  added  to  the  other  evils.  However  the 
two  subjejts  are  so  clos  ly  connected  together,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards, 
that  they  cannot  be  separated. 

There  is  no  subject  in  which  such  difficulty  is  felt  by  a  young  man  or 
roman,  especially  among  the  upper  classes,  from  puberty  till  marriage, 
AS  the  sexual  one.  They  h  ive  no  guide  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  new 
organs  and  passions  developed  in  them  ;  and  the  promptings  of  nature  are 
!  JO  completely  ^  variance  with  l  onventioual  rules,  that  youth  is  quite 
:  bewildered.  For  a  young  man  there  are  three  ways  open  ;  abstinence, 
:  abuse,  or  a  mercenary  love.  Abstinence,  besides  the  great  moral  evils  of 
tthe  discontent  and  unhappiness  resulting  from  constantly  repressed 
[passions,  exposes  him  to  the  most  serious  genital  enfeeblement.  Solitary 
.  indulgences  are  still  more  dansrerous,  and  lead  to  the  greatest  disorders 
:both  of  mind  and  body.  Mercenary  love,  besides  the  fearful  dangers  of 
'venereal  disea-e,  is  exceedingly  di  grading ;  ana  the  amount  of  evil  done 
:to  men,  as  well  as  to  women,  by  this  general  degradation  of  their  first 
vscxual  experii  nces,  is  lit.le  conceived.  The  young  woman  i?  in  a  much 
•  worse  S'xual  position  than  even  the  young  man  ;  for  eveu  mercenary  love 
bis  far  better  than  total  sexual  abstinence.  The  latter  gra'iualiy  destroys 
kher  balance  of  mind  and  kody,  making  her  hysterical  and  chlorotic ;  and 
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this,  with  the  still  greater  evil  of  solitary  indulgence,  is  all  that  is  optD 
to  unmarried  girls  iu  the  upper  classes.  In  the  jjiiorer  classes  prostitution 
is  another  aUernatire,  which  thousands  are  driven  into. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  present  sexual  condition  of  society  is  such,  as 
necessarily  to  cause  more  or  less  disease  and  unhappiness  to  almost  every 
individual  of  either  sex.  How  are  we  ever  to  escape  from  these  enormous 
evils,  unless  the  subject  become  one  of  free  and  general  discussion  ;  and 
unless  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  various  facts,  physical  and  moral, 
supply  the  materials  of  sucR  discussion?  Are  we  to  hide  our  head  in  the 
sand,  like  the  foolish  bird,  and  hope  that  the  dest-oyer  will  iiass  us  by'r 
In  the  present  state  of  general  sexual  ignorance,  there  is  no  possible  escape 
from  these  evils  ;  their  prevention  and  cure  are  equally  impossible. 

No  mau,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  natural  laws  of  the  sexual 
trgans,  and  with  the  diseased  states  arismg  from  their  disobedieiue,  is 
tapable  of  reasoning  truly  on  sexual  morality.  And  until  witiiin  the 
last  twenty  years,  before  the  researches  of  M.  Lallemand  had  laid  bare 
the  sexual  diseases  in  the  male,  and  the  introduction  of  the  speculum  had 
thrown  a  similar  light  on  female  disease,  it  did  not  lie  in  human  power 
to  erect  a  natural  theory  of  sexual  morality.  The  materials  for  physical 
demonstration  vnere  yfantrng;  and  without  them,  neither  before  nor  since 
the  time  of  these  eminent  men,  could  mere  moral  diale'-xics  have  any  satis- 
factory result.  Even  yet  our  knowledge  is  excessivily  defective  ;  we  stand 
merely  on  the  threshold  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  true  sexual  morality  ; 
but  still  I  believe  that  with  the  materials  afiForded  us  by  medical  aud 
moral  research,  together  with  the  conclusions  of  political  economy,  it  is 
possible  to  lay  sure  and  natural  foundations  in  this  most  important 

matter.  ,  .  ^-      r  i  u 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  ot  this  great  question,  1  shall 
rive  a  short  sketch  of  prostitution  (of  which,  as  of  all  other  sexual  sub- 
fects  so  little  is  generally  known,)  in  order  to  render  somewhat  more  com- 
nlete  the  picture  of  the  awful  existing  state  of  the  sexual  world.  1  shall 
then 'examine  into  the  great  fundamenid  c^hsc  of  these  evils,  and  tb« 
i^ossihility  of  their  prevention. 
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Tr.E  following  description  of  this  great  social  evil  is  in  the  main  takec 
from  the  celebrated  worlc  of  M.  Parent  Duchatelet.    Several  English 
works  have  been  written  on  the  same  snbjcct,  but  their  authors  have  all 
drawn  largely  from  him  ;  and  their  statements  moreover,  as  far  as  1 
am  acquainted  with  them,  are  not  so  trustworthy,  from  the    ant  of  that 
I  i^reat  caution  and  statistical  accuracy,  lor  which  M.  Duchatelet  was  so 
I  remarkable.    He  was  a  man,  who  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  prosecu- 
I  tion  of  sanitary  researches,  and  was  among  the  tirst  and  the  chief  of 
I  those  eminent  French  physicians,  whose  statistical  enquiries  on  medical 
■  subjects,  have  given  quite  a  new  aspect  to  the  iuiowlcdge  of  disease. 

He  spent  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  in  collecting  and  arranging  th( 
:  materials  for  his  worl^  on  prostitution  ;  a  worli  which  for  its  accuracy,  its 
;  benevolent  spirit,  and  its  interesting  details,  isot  surpassing  value.  It  is 
of  prostitution  in  the  city  of  Paris,  that  he  treats  :  but  as  its  character 
Is  essentially  tlie  same  in  all  places,  except  as  far  as  regards  the 
peculiar  surveillance  of  the  Police  in  Paris,  his  description  will  give 
I  us  a  very  true  idea  of  the  subject  in  our  own  large  towns. 

The  question  first  arises  "what  is  a  prostitute?"    To  this  the  law 
! answers,  that  it  is  one,  who  openly  and  with  little  or  no  distinction  of 
,;  persons,  sells  her  favors  for  money:  and  who  with  this  object  endoa- 
t  vours  to  make  herself  publicly  known  as  a  prostitute.  On  the  conli  aiy, 
I  the  woman,  who  does  not  court  notoriety,  but  admits  few  lovers  and  in 
-Secret,  altnough  she  rpi;eive  money,  cannot,  and  dare  not,  under  pen- 
lalty  of  diiraagcs  for  libel,  be  called  a  prostitute.     This  distinction  =s 
liu  Paris  of  great  importance,  foi  the  police  of  that  city  e.xercise  e 
■surveillance  over  all  the  public  oroslitutes.  who  are  obliged  to  enrol 
themselves  in  a  registry,  to  receive  sanitary  visits  &c.,  while  they  have 
DO  control  over  any  other  women.    Hence  tne  numbers,  habits  ol  life,- 
and  destiny  of  the  prostitutes  are  much  better  known  in  Paris,  than  in 
■any  other  city:  and  this  gave  M.  Duchatelet  facilities  for  gathering 
information,  wiiich  he  could  have  had  nowhere  else. 

The  number  of  prostitutes  in  Paris  can  thus  be  readily  calculated, 
'And  is  found  to  be  much  less,  than  the  public  opinion,  ever  prone  to 
rtxagge'-ation  on  such  matters,  computes  it.    j  j  Ifiai  I  hare  were  aboal 
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MOO  prostitutes  in  Paris.  Ver-r  of  these,  not  moic  than  10  or  JO, 
were  foreigners  ;  the  rest  were  frenchwomen,  of  whom  Paris  alone 
furnished  aljout  iiaif.  Tlie  great  majority  are  the  daughters  of  woikinj) 
men,  small  tradesmen,  and  all  the  poorest  classes  of  the  community . 
very  few  indeed  aiu  from  the  upper  classes.  In  Paris  the  proportion  oi 
Illegitimate  childreu  and  of  foundlings  amoiiir  them,  is  estimated  al 
about  one-fourth.  Their  nuTubers  '  i  the  towns  of  this  country  are  not 
known;  but  i)robaiily  they  are  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
habitants than  in  France,  where  the  moral  code  is  not  nearly  so  strictly 
observed  by  the  rest  of  the  sex  as  in  this  country,  and  where  therefore 
they  are  not  in  such  demand.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  estiraaled  the 
prostitutes  in  London  at  00,  (lOO  ;  the  magistrate  Co  quhoun  at  50,000; 
'jut  probably  these  numbers  are  exaggerated.  However  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  this  respect  as  in  almost  all  others,  prostitution  is  a  far 
graver  evil  in  f?his  country  than  on  the  continent. 

Prostitutes  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz,  those  who  live  to- 
gether in  an  establishment  under  the  superintendence  of  a  mistress  ;  and 
those  who  live  singly,  whether  in  hired  rooms  of  their  own,  or  witiiout 
any  fl.xed  abodes;  lodging  by  the  night,  wherever  fortune  or  misfortune 
may  send  them.  Establishments  of  the  former  description  are  called 
in  France,  Maisons  publiques,  or  Maisons  tolerees,  (public,  or  tolerated 
houses,)  from  the  fact  that  the  police  administration  grants  them  per- 
mission to  be  opened  in  certain  localities.  It  does  so,  because  it  ha? 
found  by  long  experience,  that  the  prjsence  of  such  houses  is  much  more 
favourable  to  the  public  tranquility,  than  that  each  girl  should  live 
separately  ;  as  these  houses  have  a  character  to  support,  and  their  mis- 
tresses are  careful  to  avoid  any  disturbances  whicu  would  damage  their 
interests;  and  moreover  they  are  much  more  easily  brought  under  the 
inspection  of  the  police.  When  any  tme  wishes  to  set  up  a  house  of 
this  kind  in  Paris,  she  has  to  apply  for  permission  to  the  Prefect  of  the 
Police  ;  who  grants  it  or  not,  according  as  the  applicant  is  considered 
a  fit  person,  or  the  kx;ality  where  she  wishes  to  reside,  a  suitable  one. 
These  houses  are  not  permitted  in  any  quiet  part  of  the  town,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  all  of  the  richer  classes ;  nor  close  to  a  church,  or 
school,  as  they  would  there  present  too  striking  a  contrast ;  but  in  the 
populous  streets  they  are  confounded  in  the  crowd.  The  police  are 
always  willing  to  tolerate  them  in  the  lowest  parts  of  tht  town,  as  they 
pur>'c  as  it  were,  and  collect  into  one  focus,  much  of  the  vice  and  dis- 
sipation of  the  locality  ;  and  are  a  much  better  guarantee  for  the  public 
tranquillity,  than  the  private  debauchery  in  the  small  taverns,  &o., 
which  leads  to  so  much  venereal  disease  and  crime,  and  over  which  the 
police  have  much  less  control. 

These  houses  are  kept  by  mistresses,  (dames  de  maison)  who  cai-ry 
them  on  as  a  speculation,  and  sometimes  make  large  fortunes  by  thnui 
These  women  have  in  many  cases  been  themselves  prostitutes,  and 
nave,  like  many  of  that  class,  looked  forward  to  this  position  as  the 
height  of  their  ambition ;  others  have  been  kept  mistresses ;  others 
again  are  married  women,  though  the  latter  are  found  only  inthepoor- 
•it  localities  in  Paris,  where  their  husband  probably  keeps  a  neigh- 


Dounng  tavern,  and  they  mutually  share  the  profits.    These  honse 
mistresses,  having  obtained  permission  to  open  such  a  house  receive 
Into  It  a  certam  number  of  girls,  to  whom  they  give  board,  lod.r'ing  and 
clothes,  all  of  the  most  sumptous  kind.     For  this  the  crirls''  give  in 
return  all  the  money  they  receive  from  visitors,  none  of  which  they  are 
allowed  to  retain.    This  is  the  French  agreement,  but  in  this  country 
I  believe  they  generally  keep  a  share  of  their  gaina,  while  they  pay  for 
their  board,  clothing,  &c.    la  Pans  the  mis  resses,  who  are  for  the 
most  part,  indeed  it  may  be  said  almost  without  exception,  of  the  most 
rapacious  character,  treating  the  girls  worse  than  fhe  most  unfeelin<> 
labourer  does  his  beasts  of  burden,  sending  them  away  without  the  least 
compunction  the  moment  their  charms  have  ceased  to  be  productive 
and  hence  cordially  detested  by  all— vie  with  each  other  in  makino-  the 
living  and  clothing  of  their  establishment,  which  is  all  the  girls  have 
to  look  for,  as  alluring  as  possible.    They  have  no  pity  on  the  unfor- 
tunates, who  are  never  permitted  to  refuse  arv  suitor,  however  repuo-- 
flant  to  them.    All  of  them  have  this  peculiar  characteristic,  that  they 
think  their  occupation  as  justlQable  as  any  other  mode  of  industry  are 
very  jealous  of  the  dignity  of  their  position,  anr  enraged  at  any  slisrht 
shown  towards  them.    They  exact  from  theii  girls  the  greatest  defe- 
rence, which  IS  often  very  useful  in  maintaining  their  influence  and 
keeping  order  in  the  establishment.    They  live  lu-xuriously,  and' thus 
often  become  exceedingly  fat.    They  use  every  means  which  flatlery 
and  cajolery  can  suggest,  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  those  o-irls  who 
by  their  beauty  and  attractions  are  a  source  of  gain  to  them  •  but  i,hi3 
is  genera  ly  solely  for  their  own  self-interest,  and  the  deceit  is  rarelv 
successful.  •' 

But  they  have  other  and  more  shameful  means  of  binding  these  un- 
fortunates  to  themselves.  They  are  always  anxious  to  get  the  eirls 
some  way  into  their  debt,  by  lending  then  money  to  buy  clothes,  or 
other  luxuries  ;  and  as  these  debts  are  generally  held  sacred,  tliey  in 
his  manner  hold  them  in  their  power.  They  frequently  however  sus- 
tain  great  losses  by  the  girls  deserting  them,  and  carrying  off  their 
borrowed  clothes,  which  are  sometimes  very  valuable.  There  are 
constant  complaints  at  the  police  board  of  such  thefts.  At  first  the 
complainants  were  advised  to  address  themselves  to  the  criminal  tribu- 
nal  for  the  police  board  does  not  adjudicate  in  crimes  ;  but  the  house- 
mistresses  always  shun  anything  which  brings  them  before  the  public, 
as  this  injures  their  establishment.  Thcrdbre  the  police  are  wont  tj 
«end  for  the  culprits,  and  threaten  them  with  prison,  unless  they  restore 
the  stolen  clothes ;  and  if  this  fail,  which  seldom  happens,  they  wait 
till  the  girl  IS  taken  up  for  some  public  offence  against  decency,  acr 
then  increase  the  severity  of  the  penalty. 

It  may  seem_ strange  that  girls  should  be  willing  to  expose  them- 
selves  to  infection,  and  to  all  the  disagreeables  of  such  a  life,  without 
the  prospect  of  any  pecuniary  gain  ;  but  this  is  owing  to  their,  for  the 
most  part,  extremely  destitute  state,  many  not  having  even  a  rag  of 
their  own  to  cover  them.  A  large  number  of  them  are  recruited  from 
tne  hospitals  in  Pans,  to  which  the  girls  from  the  surrounding  country 
generally  come,  when  aufferins  from  venereal  diseases  ;  which,  shame- 
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fill  tit  sa/,  at  the  time  when  Duciiatelel  wrote,  (viz.,  twentyyears  ago 
I  know  not  how  it  may  be  now,)  were  in  many  iirovincial  places  noi 
received  into  hospital.  There  are  always  several  women  in  ibese  large 
hospitals  in  league  with  ',he  liouse-raistresses,  who  are  on  the  look  out 
for  pretty  country  girls.  They  have  also  emissaries  in  many  otlier 
quarters;  some  in  the  country,  as  travelling  agents,  &c.;  others  in 
town,  such  as  the  marchandes  de  toilettes,  women  who  buy  and  sell 
old  and  new  articles  of  female  dress,  and  having  been  for  the  most  part 
prostitutes  themselves,  tempt  the  servant  girls,  sempstresses,  &c.,  to 
follow  the  same  course.  The  mistresses  also  frequently  exchange  their 
girls  with  other  establishments  ;  although  they  generally  bear  towards 
such  establishments  much  ill-will  and  rivalry;  and  nothing  so  pro- 
vokes these  feelings,  as  if  another  have  .■succeeded  in  luring  away  from 
them  a  profitable  inmate.  To  prevent  the  explosions  of  revenge,  which 
frequently  followed  such  abductions  by  rivals  in  the  neighbourhooi] 
the  police  thought  it  necessary  to  enact,  that  no  girl  should  go  to  i. 
neighbouring  house,  in  less  than  flftpcn  days  after  leaving  her  former 
place. 

Besides  the  gains  which  the  girls  earn  hy  the  ordinary  exercise  of 
their  calling,  the  mistresses  often  mai^e  large  sums,  by  allowing  them 
to  be  taken  out  by  the  day  or  week,  to  pleasure  parties  in  the  country, 
or  elsewhere.  Foi'  this  they  receive  from  one  to  four  or  five  pounds, 
according  to  the  beauty,  and  still  more  the  agreeability,  of  the  girl. 
They  also  make  much  money,  by  letting  their  apartments  as  receiving 
rooms  for  an  hour  or  two.  In  Paris  they  are  obliged  to  take  a  whole 
house  for  their  establishment ;  and  therefore  they  let  those  rooms,  which 
they  do  not  require,  to  single  prostitutes,  who  pay  an  exorbitant  rent 
ior  them,  and  also  for  clothes,  &c. ;  or  else  give  a  certain  proportion  oi 
ill  their  gains.  These  houses  are  in  general  very  profitable  to  the  pro- 
prietors, lor  they  let  at  a  high  rent,  and  as  soon  as  one  tenant  quits, 
another  eagerly  takes  them;  for  when  a  house  has  once  been  used  foi 
this  purpose,  it  continues  to  be  so  ever  afterwards.  Numberless  peti- 
tions are  sent  in  to  the  police  by  the  residents  in  any  locality,  even  the 
very  lowest,  where  a  house  has  been  established,  against  this  nuisance ; 
but  these  are  never  listened  to,  and  the  police  answer,  that  the  same 
iibjections  might  be  made  in  every  quarter. 

The  house-mistresses,  if  they  be  orderly  and  provident,  sometime! 
make  large  fortunes,  with  which  they  may  withdraw  to  the  country, 
and  purchase  a  property.  If  however  they  be  disorderly  and  spend- 
thrift,  and  especially  if  they  have  several  lovers,  whom  they  entertain, 
and  in  whose  society  their  attention  to  their  establishment  is  distracted, 
they  infallibly  become  bankrupt.  Some  grow  old  and  die  in  the 
business,  and  bequeath  it  to  their  successors,  perhaps  an  old  servant 
or  confidant ;  one  or  two  of  whom  are  always  found  in  these  houses, 
where  they  do  the  household  work,  help  the  mistress  in  her  marketings, 
stand  at  the  door  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  establishment  to  the 
passers  by,  &c. ;  having  generally  themselves  grown  old  in  a  life  of 
prostitution. 

The  other  class  of  prostitutes  are  those  who  live  separately,  each  pro- 
nuing  for  herself  and  being  her  own  mistress-    This  life  is  much  moro 
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to  tho  taste  of  the  girls,  for  a  love  of  freedom  and  iudi'peu.louce  is  ouo  oi 
the  must  marked  cliaracteristics  of  tlie  class.  lu  this  mode  of  liviuo, 
their  gaius  belong  to  themselves  ;  they  cau  if  they  ploase  make  soiue 
choice  aiuong  their  suitors  ;  and  they  can  change  tW^\r  abode  when  Ihey 
please,  and  exorcise  their  calling,  now  in  one  'jiiarter  of  the  town  now  iu 
another,  and  on  holidays  in  the  suburbs  round  laris.  Thus  it  was  found 
by  the  police  that  the  number  of  girls  in  the  tolerated  houses,  was  ver| 
small,  until  the  enactment  of  several  regulations,  imposing  restrictions  oc 
some  of  the  practices  of  the  separate  girls  ;  such  as  their  inviting  men  on 
the  public  street,  appearing  in  gaudy  costumes,  or  stationing  themselves 
in  the  Palais  Royal  and  other  public  places ;  but  since  these  regulations, 
the  number  of  girls  in  the  houses  rose  to  one-third  of  the  whole  number 
of  prostitutes. 

Some  of  the  independent  prostitutes  live  in  furnished  rooms  of  their 
own,  and  in  these  a  few  of  them  receive  their  visito-rs  ;  but  more  frequently 
they  take  them  to  a  receiving  hoi^se  (maison  de  passe),  where  rooms  are 
let  by  the  hour  or  more,  at  a  certain  sum.  These  receiving  houses  are 
resorted  to  by  all,  who  either  have  no  home,  where  they  can  receive  a 
lover,  or  wLsh  to  do  so  in  secrecy,  such  as  married  women,  maidservants, 
iScc. ;  the  latter  of  whom  find  time  when  going  a  message,  to  spend  half- 
an-hour  in  these  places,  without  losing  thair  character.  Some  of  them 
are  especially  frequented  by  the  actresses,  who  are  so  numerous  a  class  in 
Paris.  Many  endeavours  have  beeu  made  by  the  police  to  bring  these 
receiving  houses,  which  Duchatelet  says  are  far  more  dangerous  to  morals 
and  to  health,  than  the  tolerated  houses,  under  their  control  ;  but  no 
practicable  method  could  be  found  ;  so  they  were  ronteuted  with  enforc- 
ingr  the  residence  of  at  least  two  registered  prostitutes  m  the  house,  which 
acted  as  a  check  on  the  mistress,  preventing  her  from  aiding  in  the  pros- 
titution of  children,  and  other  nffences  ;  and  also  necessitating  frequent 
sanitary  visits  to  the  house,  which  kept  it  under  the  eye  of  the  police. 

The  isolated  prostitutes  frequent  all  the  public  places,  the  crowded 
streets,  theatres,  and  other  places  of  amusement,  where  they  attract  their 
visitors.  They  frequently  become  inmates  of  the  tolerated  houses  for  a 
time  ;  and  the  girls  in  these  houses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  as  constantly 
changing  to  the  separate  mode  of  life :  indeed  nothing  is  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  class  than  their  necessity  of  locomotion,  and  restless  change 
of  place.  At  one  time  this  was  pushed  to  such  an  extreme  in  Paris,  that 
they  used  to  change  their  abodes  once  a  week  ;  and  the  police  had  to  enact 
that  they  should  stay  at  least  twenty-five  days  in  any  tolerated  house 
they  might  go  to,  in  order  to  check  the  great  confusion  caused  by  thi» 
restlessness. 

While  one  division  of  the  isolated  girls  live  in  a  room  of  their  own,  ther« 
IS  another  very  large  class,  who  have  no  fixed  lodgings  ;  but  live,  as  manj 
thousands  of  the  poorest  workmen  and  vagrants  in  Paris  prefer  to  do, 
from  night  to  night  in  any  place  where  chance  may  lead  them.  Tha 
lodging  houses  (garnis)  to  which  they  resort,  are  of  the  most  miserable, 
squalid,  tumble-down  dpscription,  that  imagination  cau  conceive;  the 
stairs  GOV  ired  with  filth  and  ordure,  the  beds  full  of  vermin.  Here  quarter.' 
are  given  at  from  one  to  three-penco  i-night;  and  the  poor  prostitute*. 
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here  as  elsewhere,  are  treited  as  those  who  have  no  friends,  and  made  t» 
pay  more  tlun  others.  These  lodging  houses  have  always  been  a  thorn 
in  tlieside  of  ilie  police,  for  in  them  the  prostitutes  hide  themselves,  and 
carry  oa  tlieir  calling;  without  submitting  to  the  sanitary  visits:  and  as 
ine  police  liave  no  hold  upon  them,  unless  they  be  taken  in  the  flagrant 
act  of  prostitution,  they  almost  always  escape  free,  and  spread  vene- 
rea! infection  on  every  side. 

A  peculiar  class  of  girls  are  those,  who  are  called  the  soldiers'  girls, 
(fill  s  a  Foldats.)  These,  who  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
nood  of  any  place  where  sold'ers  are  quartered,  have  in  general  fi)llnwed 
their  lovers  from  the  country  up  to  Paris ;  aud  thou  have  been  ouligod  to 
take  to  prostitution,  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  separated  as  they  are  from 
all  their  friends.  They  sell  their  favours  at  the  lowest  price,  one  or  two- 
pence, and  even,  the  unfortunate  ones,  for  a  morsel  of  bread,  which 
they  are  too  often  in  want  of,  their  soldier  lovers  having  nothing  to 
give  them  ;  for  the  French  soldier  receives  only  one  penny  a-day  in  Paris, 
and  a  half-penny  in  the  country.  The  generous  fellows  have  been  known 
to  half-siarve  themselves  to  give  to  their  mistresses  :  so  that  a  colonel  of 
a  regiment,  having  detected  the  cause  of  the  emaciation  of  some  of  his 
men,  gave  orders  that  all  should  be  searched  on  leaving  the  barracks ; 
but  it  was  to  no  purpose,  for  the  girls  used  to  come  under  the  windows, 
aud  receive  the  bread  thrown  out  to  them.  They  sleep  at  night  in  the 
lodging  houses,  and  spend  the  day  in  the  taverns  and  eating  houses  inthf 
neighbourhood  of  the  barracks ;  where  they  dance  and  romp  with  the 
soldiers,  and  retire  with  them  to  dark  closets,  (cabinets  noirs,)  in  which 
renereal  contagion  spreads  like  wild-tire.  This  mode  of  prostitution  sets 
at  defiance  the  police,  who  cannot  succeed  in  obtaining  control  over  these 
rebels  ;  for  their  escape  is  always  favoured  by  the  tavern-keepers,  to 
whom  the  girls  bring  many  customers,  and  cause  a  much  greater  amount 
•f  drinking  and  other  expenditure.  They  try  therefore  to  have  as  many 
girls  as  possible  about  thejr  premises.  Quantity  is  more  regarded  than 
quality,  and  indeed  this  class  of  girls  are  for  the  most  part  dreadfully  ugly  ■, 
§0  much  so,  as  Duchatelet  says,  that  "  it  is  only  with  drunken  men  aud 
in  the  dark,  that  they  could  hope  to  find  favour."  In  these  low  taverns, 
all  sorts  of  criminals,  thieves,  pickpockets,  join  in  the  amusement ; 
and  the  soldiers  by  mingling  with  them  must  necessarily  lose  in  theij 
jrder  and  discipline. 

I'here  are  other  prostitutes  of  a  still  lower  class,  who  go  by  the  nana 
of  pi/irreiises  (girls  of  the  s'ones)  from  the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  theis 
abject  destitution,  they  often  pass  the  night  in  unfinished  buildings,  in 
outhouses,  or  wherever  they  can  find  a  place  to  lay  their  head.  They  hare 
generally  grown  old  in  a  life  of  prostitution,  aud  are  so  hideously  ngly, 
that  they  seek  dark,  sombre,  and  deserted  places  to  hide  their  appearance. 
The  name  by  which  they  call  themselves,  "  ma.-turbaters,"  (mauuelles) 
indicates  that  their  usual  method  of  exciting  and  satisfying  the  sexual 
appetites,  is  anything  but  the  normal  one.  In  fact  they  are  ready  to  lenff 
themselves  to  all  those  artifices  and  degradations  of  licentiousness,  which 
go  under  the  narue  of  unuatural  vices.  It  is  true  that  their  natures  ara 
excessively  degraded  •,  fear  aud  hatred  have,  it  can  readilv  be  heliored, 
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»ell-nigh  extinguished  iu  their  breasts  the  natural  feelings  of  love  and 
kiuJness.  Knowing  the  opinion  of  the  world  towards  them,  knowing  the 
treatment  they  have  received  from  it,  hatred  and  secret  oturages  against 
tlie  feelings  of  society  have  become  their  chief  strength  and  support 
against  despair.  If  society  have  cast  them  forth,  they  have  their  revenge 
ja  doing  what  they  can  to  degrade  and  outrage  the  morality  which  scorns 
them. 

1  may  take  this  opportunity  of  saymg  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
unnatural  vices.  These  are  said  to  be  very  common  in  Paris,  in  London 
and  other  large  cities  ;  where  every  artifice  that  can  whet  a  morbid  and 
sated  sexual  appetite,  is  in  the  crowd  of  human  beings,  not  only  devised, 
but  put  in  execution.  A  subject  like  this  is  generally  held  tr  be  an  un- 
speakable one',  as  if  it  would  soil  both  him  who  talks  of  it  and  those  who 
listen.  But  he  who  really  loves  truth,  and  his  fellow  creatures,  has  little 
sympathy  with  this  rose-water  morality;  which  cannot  bear  to  scrutinise 
the  deeds  of  our  fellow-beings,  nor  even  to  hear  of  things  which  are  daily 
done  and  suffered.  Such  scruples  are  as  alien  to  the  heart  of  the  true 
moralist,  as  it  would  be  for  the  true  physician  to  shun  the  infectious  dis- 
ease, or  to  Qy  from  the  disagreeables  of  the  dissecting  room  and  dead-house. 
The  very  dread  of  approaching  such  subjects  shows  an  inherent  vveakness 
and  eifeminacy  in  the  mind,  which  all  who  desire  really  to  aid  their 
fellow  creatures,  should  endeavour  to  divest  themselves  of.  It  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  physician  or  moralist  alone,  to  investigate  the  various  phases 
of  disease  and  crime;  every  one  should  be  so  much  of  a  physician  as  at 
least  to  be  willing  to  hear  of,  and  seek  to  benefit  all  human  ills,  whatever 
be  their  nature.  One  of  the  chief  reasons,  why  the  mind  of  woman  is  so 
undeveloped,  and  her  character  so  unreal  and  effeminate,  is,  th<<  n.e  is 
debarred  from  studying  the  phases  of  vice  or  crime  in  the  moral  v  .  ,d,  as 
well  as  disease  and  decay  in  the  physical ;  an  error  in  her  education, 
which  destroys  her  powers  of  usefulness  in  vast  numbers  of  the  most 
serious  evils  of  her  fellow-beings.  What  can  one  do  for  others,  if  he  or 
she  do  not  know  their  real  lives  and  their  real  actions  ?  if  they  shrink 
back  in  dismay  at  every  step,  from  the  hideous  forms  of  sin,  whick  meet 
them,  when  they  approach  the  realities  of  human  suffering? 

Sodomy,  or  the  intercourse  of  two  persons  of  the  same  sex,  is  common 
enough,  especially  in  the  prisons,  where  the  most  uneducated  and  de- 
graded of  the  community,  being  shut  up  together,  and  left  in  idleness, 
take  this  mode  of  passing  the  listless  hours.  Instances  now  and  then 
occur  in  venereal  hospitals,  of  gonorrhoea  or  chancre  of  the  anus,  which 
wie  patients,  when  pressed  hard,  either  confess,  or  tacitly  admit  to  have 
bi^en  contracte  1  by  these  unnatural  practices ;  although  at  first,  they 
always  deny  that  the  disease  has  such  an  origin,  and  ascribe  it  to  au 
unclean  water-closet,  &c.  The  saire  diseases  are  much  more  frequently 
seen  in  the  female  venereal  hospitals,  especially  in  the  one  annexed  to  the 
prostitute  prison;  and  Duchatelet  remarks,  that  there  are  very  few  of  tlia 
older  prostitutes,  who  do  not  lend  themsolves  to  these  practices,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  younger  ones.  However  they  always  maintain  an  obsti- 
nate silence,  when  questioned  on  this  point.    Voltaire,  Rabelais  and  other 
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rinters  Oike  Juveual  and  Martial,  under  the  Roman  empire)  ms.kt 
pvera.\  allusions  to  theso  practices:  showing  tlia'  even  mouarchs  (fui 
instance  Frederic  the  Groat)  were  habitually  guilty  of  them  ;  and  this 
proves  that  they  must  exist  to  a  considerable  extent.  Evils  of  such 
gravity  point  to  a  serious  want  of  reverence  for  nature;  and  demand  a 
much  more  earnest  treatment,  than  eiihaj-  jostiug  allusions,  or  impotent 
avoidance  of  the  subject. 

There  is  yet  another  unnatural  sexual  habit  of  much  greater  import- 
auce  trom  its  great  frequency,  on  which  M.  Duchatelet  gives  some  most 
interesting  details.   It  is  the  mutual  loves  between  prostitutes  themselves  ; 
which  are  so  cjmmon  that,  he  says,  about  one  fourth  of  their  number 
engage  in  them,  including  almost  all  the  older  ones  ;  who  are  naturally 
the  most  depraved.    This  class  are  called  tnbades,  and  tlie  singular  sexual 
relation  they  bear  to  e.ach  other,  much  re.sembles  the  uauatural  custom 
01  lovers  among  the  Greek  youth  ;  who.  like  these  prostitutes  of  the 
present  day,  made  it  rather  a  boast  to  despise  the  other  sex.    In  this 
singular  connection,  two  prostitutes  enter  into  sexual  relations  with  each 
other,  with  all  the  ardour,  impetuosity,    t!id  tenderness  of  passion, 
that  the  most  intense  normal  sexual  love  coiJd  inspire.    They  devote 
themselves  to  each  other,  and  practice  together  all  devices  of  unnatural 
voluptuousness.    They  feel  for  each  other  all  the  coiitlicting  sexual  pas- 
sions, now  burning  with  jealousy,  now  melting  with  tenderness;  they 
are  distracted  at  separation,  and  lollow  each  other  every  where.    If  the 
one  be  committed  to  prison,  the  other  gets  herself  also  arrested,  and  they 
seek  to  leave  it  together.    They  are  rauLdi  more  jealous  of  desertion  by 
their  female  lover  than  by  a  male  one  ;  tud  if  one  has  proved  lalse,  her 
companion  will  seek  revenge  in  every  way.    It  is  chiefly  in  the  prostitute 
prisons,  where  they  are  coufined  for  breaches  of  the  public  decorum,  that 
such  connections  are  formed.    Here  young  girls  are  shut  up  together,  often 
for  several  mouths  at  a  time  ;  and  thus  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
they  take  to  such  practices,  just  as  the  male  criminals  do  in  the  commor 
prisons.    It  is  generally  the  older  ones,  who  have  been  frequently  in 
orison,    who  cajole  and  entice  the   voiinger   into  such  connections; 
;tiid  the^  most  ardent  passiou  is  generally  found  on  the  side  ol  the  younger. 
"  Thus,"  says  DucLaielet,  "  they  become  in  their  old  age  more  dangerous 
for  their  own  sex,  than  they  have  been  in  their  youth  tor  the  other." 
This  class  of  unnatural  lovers  is  generally  recognised  by  the  rest  of  the 
prostitutes,  who  regard  them  with  something  of  the  general  feeling  of 
disgust,  and  are  not  sparing  in  sarcasms,  and  sly  allusions  towards 
them.    They  themselves  veil  all  their  practices  in  the  greatest  secrecy; 
and,  if  ever  questioned  on  the  subject,  answer  indignantly,  "W^eart 
tor  men,  and  not  for  wome:i,'    inous  sonimes  pour  homines,  et  nou  pas 
;our  femmes.)    Many  of  the  olaer  prostitutes  come  at  last  to  abhor  all 
jien,  and  take  pleasure  only  iu  these  unnatural  relations;  a  singular  and 
signihcaut  fact  in  these  unfortunates,  whose  sexual  experiences  with  the 
other  sex  have  been  so  painful  and  degrading. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  subject  of  unnatural  vices,  I  feel  a  deep  and 
earnest  conviction,  that  it,  like  all  others  connected  with  the  sexual 
desires,  rerjuiros  to  be  regarded  ij>  9  very  ditfereut  light,  from  that,  which 
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is  usual  at  present.  One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  all  irregjiarities  in  the 
sexual  appetites  is  tho  destructive  checks,  obstacles,  and  degradations, 
to  which  they  are  exposed  in  their  normal  course.  This  has  been  shown 
to  be  the  chief  cause  of  masturbation,  and  so  it  is  of  these  unnatural 
practices.  The  present  harsh  views  of  sexual  morality  give,  at  the 
outset,  an  underhand  and  degraded  position  to  all  unmarried  inter- 
course, which  is  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  tlie  unnatural  propen- 
sities. If  even  the  normal  sexual  love  be  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
eyes  of  men,  to  hide  itself  in  cabinets  uoirs,  or  other  shameful  retreats, 
what  can  we  expect,  that  it  will  not  degenerate  into? 

Again,  all  these  vices  have  met  with  an  opprobrium,  far  greater  than 
they  deserved  ;  for  the  public  mind  loses  all  sense  of  justice,  when  it  comes 
to  consider  a  sexual  fault,  and  is  always  far  too  harsh  in  its  judgments. 
I  shouM  say,  tliat  of  all  acts  none  are  viewed  with  such  unjust  severity, 
as  these  unnatural  vices.  A  sentence  which  is  too  severe,  is  always,  like 
Draco's  laws,  a  very  evil  one;  not  based  on  natural  justice,  it  rather 
provokes  people  into  the  commission  of  the  acts  it  reprobates  ;  whicli 
like  all  those  that  are  forbidden  with  a  harshn  e^s  and  mysiery  unsuited  to 
their  gravity,  have  a  kind  of  fascination  lur  man.  The  moral  guilt 
ascribed  to  such  acts,  which  many  people  regard  with  as  much  horror  and 
indignation  as  they  do  murder,  incendiarism,  or  other  (.Time  of  the  first 
magnitude,  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  physical  evil  they  really  cause ' 
and  this  unsound  pliysical  basis  shakes,  as  it  wi!l  do  in  every  case,  the 
moral  superstructure. 

The  true  mode  of  eradicating  these  unnatural  vices,  is  not  to  regard 
with  horror  and  merciless  disgust  those  who  indulge  in  them  ;  but  with  a 
loving  and  reverential  spirit  to  esamiue  into  their  nature,  and  rprnc"^ 
their  causes  by  the  light  of  a  true  physi-cal  religion.  Vice  and  crime  are 
not  to  be  bullied,  nor  suppressed,  by  any  amount  of  so-called  virtuous 
indignation ;  they  depend  on  lised  and  definite  causes  in  our  social 
circumstances,  and  till  these  can  be  changed,  all  our  indignation  and 
disgust  are  thrown  to  the  winds.  As  long  as  the  present  obstacles  continue 
to  the  gratiGcation  of  the  normal  desires  ;  as  long  as  all  unmarried  love 
is  regarded  in  a  harsh  and  degrading  light ;  so  lono;  will  prostitution 
and  unnatural  vices  flourish,  and  it  will  be  out  of  human  power  to  sup  - 
Dress  them. 

These  observations  lead  me  to  an  allied  subject,  namely,  clandettine 
prostituiion.  By  this  is  meant  the  prostitution  of  young  girls  before  the 
age  of  puberty ;  an  olf  t-nce  which  is  in  France  a  criminal  one,  cognisable, 
and  severely  punishjble,  by  the  legal  tribunals,  Nutwithstanding  these 
laws,  it  is  practised  to  a  great  extent  in  Paris,  but  in  the  most  secret  way. 
Ail  kinds  of  derices  are  taken  to  hide  it  from  the  poUce.  Thus  the  young 
girls  or  children  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  having  been  enticed 
into  this  life  by  some  procuress,  are  either  kept  by  a  woman,  who  passes 
for  their  mother  ;  or  they  merely  go  to  play  in  her  rooms  during  the 
day,  by  which  artifice  they  can  be  said  not  to  be  kept  on  the  premises ; 
Dr  perhaps  a  woman  leads  them  about  asking  charity,  or  with  other 
pretexts,  to  the  hotels  or  houses  where  they  may  be  required.  All  kinds 
of  stratagems  are  resetted  to,  to  escape  the  police,  and  thus  they  are  very 
rarely  dettct-jd.    "When  they  are  so,  it  is  generally  from  information 
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given  eilhor  by  a  House  mistress,  jealous  of  lier  illicit  rivals,  oi  by  soin« 
one  who  has  received  venereal  iufectiou  from  the  cliildreu  ;  for  diseases 
rage  among  these  poor  chiHreu  with  tlie  greatest  virulence,  and  they  are 
a  focus  of  infection.  The  cause  of  this  severity  of  tlie  diseases  among 
them,  is  the  dread  of  exposure,  which  prevents  their  mistresses  from 
applying  for  medical  aid  for  them.  The  little  girls  of  c(jurse  acquire  the 
most  dissipated  habits  ;  and  often,  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  are  well- 
versed  in  every  kind  of  debauchery.  Even  when  the  police  do  get  infor- 
mation, they  can  scarcely  ever  succeed  in  convicting  the  offenders.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  search  warrant  to  enter  the  house  ano 
^hen  the  girls  must  be  caught  in  the  flagrant  act  of  prostitution  ;  so  that 
the  parties  almost  always  escape,  as  their  character  is  generally  supported 
by  their  neighbours,  so  ingeniously  is  this  prostitution  concealed. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  prostitutes,  who  should  be  mentioned. 
These  are  the  thievish  ones,  a  very  numerous  class.  They  are  generally 
in  league  with  pickpockets  and  other  thieves,  among  whom  they  have 
their  lovers  and  their  bullies.  Some  of  these  girls  are  in  the  habit  of 
accosting  old  men,  and  those  who  are  least  likely  to  follow  them.  When 
repulsed,  they  still  persist ;  and  when  shaken  otf,  they  raise  a  tumult, 
or  else  pick  the  pockets  of  their  victims.  Others  will  follow  a  raw  and 
inexperienced  youth,  and  surround  him  in  a  band  ;  and  while  he  is  defend- 
ing himself  from  their  pressing  iuvitatious,  they  treat  him  in  the  same 
way.  Others  watch  and  dodge  drunken  people.  Many  of  the  compara- 
tively honest  class  of  prostitutes  do  not  hesitate  to  take  any  stray  article 
from  the  pockets  of  their  visitors  ;  but  this  they  scarcely  call  steiling,  it 
is  only  "  minding  their  business.''  Those  of  the  higher  classes  however, 
are  generally  above  such  actions,  and  the  only  thefts,  which  they  are 
often  guilty  of,  consist  in  the  clothes  lent  them  by  the  house-mistresses. 
Few  of  the  above  thefts  meet  with  punishment ;  for  in  general  those  who 
are  robbed,  do  not  like  to  prosecute,  fearing  the  laughter  or  ridicule  of 
society,  and  are  contented  to  take  their  losses  as  an  experience. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  varieties  of  professed  prostitutes,  therv 
are  other  classes,  who  either  follow  similar  courses  in  a  private  way,  or 
who  in  different  modes  aid  prostitution.  Those  who  go  under  the  name 
of  fenimes  galanles  (courtezans),  are  for  the  most  part  kept-mistresses,  who 
admit  other  lovers  in  order  to  increase  their  means  of  expenditure.  Their 
great  solicitude  is  to  conceal  their  amours  from  those  who  keep  them ; 
and  thus  they  do  not  openly  expose  themselves,  bat  allow  themselves  to 
be  followed  to  their  houses  or  to  a  convenient  place,  by  those  who  are  on 
tbe  look-out  for  women  of  this  class.  They  put  a  higher  price  on  their 
favours,  than  the  others ;  and  are  often  very  attractive  from  the  more 
select  society  they  keep.  The  actresses  also  form  a  class,  who  have  their 
peculiar  manners  and  attractii^ns.  In  Paris,  where  all  modes  of  life 
abound,  there  are  some  women,  who  receive  their  lovers  only  during  cer- 
tain hours  in  the  day  ;  after  which  they  shut  their  door,  and  spend  th« 
evenings  with  their  own  favourite  lovers  at  the  balls  and  theatres.  One 
of  them,  (to  give  an  idea  of  the  various  methods  they  adopt,)  guarantee<J 
the  health  of  all  her  visitors  ;  to  secure  which,  she  admitted  only  a  select 
company  of  some  fifty  married  men,  who  were  allowed  to  join  the  society  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  rest,  and  were  excluded  if  they  become  widowers. 
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The  class  of  procuresses  (proxeuetes)  is  a  large  one,  aiiu  plays  an  impor- 
I  tant  part.  They  are  for  the  most  part  women,  who  have  been  themselves 
I  prostitutes;  and  when  age  or  other  ciuses  have  made  them  abandon  this 

mode  of  life,  they  make  it  their  business  to  bring  into  it  as  many  young 
.  girls  as  possible.    They  are  in  league  with  the  house-mistresses,  who  pay 

tbera  according  to  their  success.  V^ery  many  of  them  are  marchandes  de 
.  toilettes,  and  buy  and  sell  articles  of  dress  and  of  the  toilette  to  servants 
.•  and  ladies-maids,  whom  they  do  all  they  can  to  seduce  to  prostitution. 

Another  set  of  women,  called  marcheuses  (duennas)  are  the  domestics 
.  in  tolerated  houses,  and  are  generally  old  prostitutes,  who  have  acquired 
I  great  skill  and  tact  in  the  exercise  of  that  calling.  Their  business  is  to 
-  stand  at  the  door  of  the  house  to  show  its  nature,  and  also  to  walk  about 

with  the  girls,  and  offer  them  adroitly  to  the  passengers.    These  women 

■  are  always  in  greater  demand,  when  the  police  regulations  are  more 

■  Bt-rict. 

Having  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  various  classes  of  prostitutes,  let  us 
[  now  inquire  into  their  mode  of  life.  Nine-tenths  of  them,  says  Ducha- 
;  telet,  spend  their  leisure  time  in  complete  idleness  ;  lounging  on  a  sofa 
I.  or  in  bed,  with  scarcely  the  energy  to  go  through  the  fatigue  of  dressing. 

Those  of  the  lower  class  spend  the  day  in  taverns,  where  they  eat  and 
;  drink  to  excess,  and  talk  with  the  idle  characters  who  frequent  these 
:  places.  These  excessive  indulgences  of  the  appetites  are  common  to 
3  almost  all  prostitutes  ;  and  the  latter,  namely  drinking,  forms  the  greatest 
3  and  most  dangerous  vice  of  the  life  they  lead.  Many  of  them  eat  as  much 
.=  as  would  serve  three  or  four  ordinary  women  ;  and  to  this  and  to  their 

indolent  life  is  to  be  ascribed  the  excessive  fatness,  to  which  they  frequent- 
I  ly  attain.  The  grand  vice  of  drinking  however,  is  their  bane  ;  almost  all 
cof  them  drink  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  the  lower  classes,  drunken- 
[  ness  is  almost  habitual,  and  often  plunges  them  into  a  slough  of  despond, 
:  physically  and  morally  hopeless.  The  unfortunates  are  led  to  this  ruinous 
t  habit  at  first,  from  the  wish  to  banish  care,  and  escape  from  thought  and 
I  the  stings  of  conscience ;  and  it  grows  rapidly  upon  them.  There  is 
3  another  reason  which  operates  with  this  class,  that  the  soldiers  and  work- 
rmen  with  whom  they  consort,  think  that  if  a  girl  does  not  drink,  it  is 
I:  because  she  is  diseased ;  knowing  as  they  do  the  evil  effects  of  drink  upon  ve- 
i  uereal  disease  in  themselves.  Thus  the  unhappy  girls  are  often  forced  to 
ddrink  even  against  their  inclination  ;  and  after  several  such  orgies  with 
ddifferent  parties,  they  may  be  seen  reeling  along  the  streets,  lying  down 
I  In  duor-ways,  or,  if  more  sober,  begging  an  asylum  at  the  police-stations. 

Another  cause  which  leads  to  their  drinking,  especially  in  this  country, 
i:  is  to  get  over  the  feelings  of  shyness  and  bashfuluess,  felt  by  the  girls 
;  dieraselves  on  first  taking  to  this  mode  of  life;  and  frequently  by  those 
"lalso  who  are  unused  to  the  society  of  such  girls. 

The  prostitutes  of  a  higher  class,  rarely  get  drunk,  as  they  know  this 
1  would  alienate  all  their  suitors-;  but  they  drink  large  quantities  of  punch 
i  and  wine,  and  this  in  time  often  leads  to  the  same  calamitous  results. 
i-Few  of  them  engage  in  sewing  or  other  work  in  leisure  hours,  and  still 
u  fewer  in  reading,  though  of  course  there  are  exceptions  ;  and  among  their 
« *anabers  there  are  some  of  considerable  musical  accom')lishments.  Froa 
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the  haliit  I  liey  have,  of  always  trying  to  drown  serious  reflection,  iliej  j 
come  gGuei-aliy  to  have  a  peculiarly  unstable  lickle  characte-r  of  mind.  It 
is  very  ditlicult  to  fix  their  attention  for  any  time  upon  a  subject,  or  to 
make  them  follow  a  train  of  reasoning.  They  have  an  extraordinary 
love  of  locumotion,  change  of  scene,  and  of  action  ;  tumult  is  a  favourite 
element,  lor  tempests  drown  the  still  small  voice  withm. 

Children  of  impulse,  there  are  yet  many  impulses  to  which  they  are 
rarely  false  ;  among  otiiers  to  a  strong  e'-prit  du  corps,  which  induces  th* 
friendless  sisterhood,  never  to  desert  each  other  in  adversity.  II  one  of 
them  be  urwell,  or  in  destitutiou,  they  haste  to  offer  her  aid,  even  if  they 
have  to  strip  themselves  in  so  doing.  In  leaving  the  prison  or  hospital,  if 
one  have  no  clothes,  the  others  will  lend  her  parts  of  their  own  apparel,  even 
though  they  may  have  had  previous  experience  of  her  ingratitude.  Some 
have  been  known  to  aid  in  the  support  of  poor  old  men,  or  other  helpless 
beings  ;  and  not  a  few  enter  on  this  mode  ot  lite,  to  support  intirm  parents 
or  starving  orphans.  Tliey  make  common  cause  against  the  police, 
whom  they  all  regard  as  their  sworn  enemies  ;  and  rarely  inculpate  each 
other. 

Besides  the  peculiar  instability  of  character,  the  class  is  distinguished 
for  its  lying  habits.  Viewing  all  men  as  their  enemies,  trying  at  first  to 
deceive  the'r  parents  and  afterwards  the  police,  being  obliged  constantly 
to  feign  unreal  feelings  in  their  unnatural  mode  of  life,  their  singleness 
of  nature  becomes  it  last  completely  perverted,  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  fix 
them  as  the  wind.  The  young  ones  are  not  well  versed  in  this  deceit, 
and  frequently  contradict  themselves,  but  the  older  ones  are  great  adepts 
in  it :  and  hence  those  who  busy  themselves  with  the  reformation  of 
prostitutes,  such  as  the  sisters  of  charity  and  other  well-meaning  persons, 
have  great  distrust  of  the  latter  ;  and  no  girl  above  25,  or  under  18  years 
of  age  IS  admitted  into  the  Magdalen  asylums  in  Paris. 

With  regard  to  the  feelings,  which  thpy  entertain  towards  their  visi- 
tors, it  may  be  said  as  a  general  rule,  that  when  once  the  fresh  appetite 
for  sexual  gratiti"ation  is  over,  they  remain  very  indifferent  to  them; 
although  there  are  certainly  many,  in  whom  the  sense  of  sexual  enjoy- 
ment remains  keen  for  a  long  time,  and  who  may  continue  this  mode  of  litfl 
with  no  other  purpose  than  to  gratily  their  insatiable  desires.  This  gene- 
ral apathy  to  the  venereal  pleasures  is  probably  the  reason  why  prostitutes 
suffer  so  little  from  their  sexual  excesses.  The  evils  of  excess  are,  I 
believe  rarely  seen  in  them  ;  but  rather  in  young  married  women,  in  whom 
&3xual  intercourse  is  attended  by  the  normal  sensations. 

If  the  heart  of  the  prostitutes  remains  in  general  icy  cold  towards  the 
common  crowd  of  those,  with  whom  they  consort,  it  is  always  warm 
towards  some  favourite  lover,  who  is  really  dear  to  them,  and  on  whom 
they  lavish  all  their  fondness.  These,  their  real  lovers,  are  not  only  ad- 
mitted in  general  to  their  favours  free  of  expense,  but  many  receive 
presents  from  their  mistresses  ;  and  not  a  few  young  men  in  Paris  are 
maintained  entirely  by  the  gains  of  their  prostitute  mistresses.  When  a 
girl  enters  a  tolerated  house  in  Paris,  she  always  stipulates  for  her  lover's 
admission,  it  may  be  three  or  four  times  a-week,  free  of  expense;  and 
these  and  other  privileges  are  granted,  for  without  them  ihe  ?irls  would 
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tiot  remain.  These  lovers  are  the  bane  of  the  house-mistresses.  TLey  are 
.  taken  from  ail  classes  of  society.  The  girls  of  a  higher  class  generally 
t choose  some  of  the  better  ranks,  preferring  generally  the  students  of  law, 
I  medicine,  or  other  brauches.  Those  of  the  middle  classes,  take  their 
:  lovers  from  amouo;  the  tradespeople  and  shopmen,  such  as  the  journeymen 

tadors,  jewellers  &c.    The  lowest  class  choose  theirs  among  the  soldiers  or 

workmen,  and  often  from  among  the  thieves  and  vagabonds  of  all  descrip' 
,  dons,  who  are  so  rife  in  large  capitals.  The  lowest  class  of  sweethearts 
;go  by  the  name  of  bullies  or  supporters  (souteneurs.)  Their  part  is,  te 
s screen  as  murh  as  possible,  their  mistresses  from  the  police;  if  the  girls 
;  wish  to  do  anything  against  the  regulations,  their  friends  keep  guard,  aud 
;  give  warning,  if  any  police  inspector  be  seen  approaching.  If  the  girls 
,  be  apprehended,  their  lovers  try  to  raise  a  tumult,  and  by  crowding  the 
.  inspector,  to  rescue  them.  Sometimes  they  even  come  to  blows.  Again  if 
;any  one  has  brought  to  punishment  a  girl,  by  whom  he  has  been  robbed, 

or  who  has  given  him  a  disease,  the  bullies,  if  thev  get  hold  of  him,  will 
:  not  fail  to  take  revenge,  by  serving  him  some  ill  turn.    Hence  this  class 

cf  sweethearts  is  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  police,  wuo  have  often  sought 
:  to  put  them  down,  but  without  success.    They  often  act  most  tyranically 

t'.  wards  the  girls,  over  whom  they  have  gained  an  ascendancy;  th(  y 
;  learn  whenever  the  latter  have  gained  any  money,  and  force  them  to 
■  spend  it  with  them  in  drinking  ;  so  that  the  bond,  by  which  their  unfur- 
[  tunate  mistresses  are  attached  to  them,  is  often  one  of  fear  rather  than  of 
1  love. 

Indeed,  it  is  rare  that  a  prostitute  meets  with  a  return  of  affection  from 
!her  favourite:  on  the  contrary,  this  very  tie,  which  the  friendless  one 
(clings  to,  to  fill  the  void  in  her  breast,  often  proves  the  crown  of  her 
[  afflictions.  The  girls  of  the  higher  class  are  very  often  forsaken  by  their 
I  lovers,  and  suffer  all  the  pangs  of  jealousy  ;  a  passion,  of  which  all  pros- 
t  titutes  are  more  susceptible  than  perhaps  any  other  connected  with  love  ; 
'  while  the  lower  classes  often  receive  the  most  barbarous  treatment  frcim 
:  their  tyrants,  which  their  love  frequently  induces  them  to  endure  to  s 
1  most  incredible  degree. 

We  can  however  conceive  how  this  may  be,  when  we  reflect  how 
imuch  greater  charms  has  reality,  however  painful,  than  the  most 
•splendid  delusions ;  and  what  is  nine-tenths  of  the  life  of  a  prostitute,  bui 
;  a  tissue  of  delusions  and  counterfeits — feigned  love,  feigned  pleasure? 
•;  everything  feigned,  but  grief  and  embittermtnt ;  from  which  unrealities, 
I  they  turn  with  double  eagerness  to  tlieirown  true  loves,  the  oases  of  thtis 
.  de.=ert,  however  many  disappointments  or  real  anguish  they  may  bring. 

With  their  lovers  it  is  their  delight  to  visit  places  of  amusement,  especially 
I  the  dancing  parties  and  public  balis,  wh  ch  in  Paris  are  so  numerous,  ant 
1  afford  so  much  happiness  to  youth  ;  to  exchange  letters,  burning  with 
I  protestations  of  the  most  fervent  passion,  in  which  no  obscene  expressions 
;  are  to  be  found ;  to  share  in  fine  "  the  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care  " 
'  of  love,  even  though  its  pain  should  so  often  predominate  over  its 
I  pleasures.  If  they  ever  become  pregnant,  they  almost  always  ascribe  this 
i  state  to  their  lovers  ;  for  they  have  the  very  general  belief,  which  prevail/ 

among  women,  that  it  is  only  wnen  they  love  a  man,  and  have  an  actual 
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share  in  the  eujoyinent  of  the  venereal  act,  that  they  can  be  imprepnatod  . 
a  belief  not  warranted  by  science,  for  besides  the  numberless  instances  o< 
women  havint,'  children  by  those,  whom  they  disliked  or  resisted,  it  hai 
been  shown,  tbat  even  the  introduction  of  somen  into  the  vagina  withoul 
coition,  has  in  tlie  lower  animals  been  followed  by  fecundation.  Siill, 
very  probably,  tlicre  is  some  truth  in  the  belief;  and  the  subject  certainly 
requires  more  elucidation,  like  all  others  connected  with  the  intricate 
question  of  reproduction. 

It  is  well  known  that  pregnancies  are  comparatively  very  rare  aniung 
prostitutes  ;  a  fact  which  is  admitted  by  Duchatelet,  though  he  shows 
that  they  are  considerably  more  frequent,  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  reasons  why  they  are  so  rare,  arechiefly,  the  very  intemperate  and  un- 
natural life  which  prostitutes  lead,  venereal  diseases  which  often  obstruct 
the  entrance  of  the  semen  into  the  womb,  subacute  ovaritis,  or  adhesions 
between  the  fallopian  tubes  and  peritoneum,  brought  on  by  venereal  ex- 
cesses ;  especially,  it  may  be  supposed,  when  these  are  indulged  in  during 
flienstruation.  Even  during  menstruation  the  work  of  prostitution  sufiers 
no  interruption  ;  for  they  make  use  of  some  means,  by  which  they  prevent 
the  discharge  from  being  apparent.  Duchatelet,  who  mentions  this,  does 
not  tell  explicitly  what  these  means  are,  frcm  scruples  which  are  very 
unsatisfactory  to  the  investigator  of  truth  ;  but  we  may  suppose,  that  id 
is  by  some  delicate  membrane  of  similar  materials  with  the  sheath,  with 
which  they  cover  the  vagina  so  as  to  retain  the  discharge.  This  means 
was  also  used  to  conceal  disease  from  the  sanitary  examiners ;  but  this 
deceit  is  now  too  well  known  to  the  medical  n.'^n  to  be  available. 

Such  abnormal  excesses  interfere  greatly  w.th  menstruation,  which  in 
prostitutes  is  very  often  irregular,  and  absent  for  long  periods.  Several 
of  these  cases  of  amenorrhcea  are  owing  to  pregnancy,  and  are  terminated 
by  abortion ;  which  is  very  common  among  prostitutes,  and  partly  explains 
the  rarity  of  childbirth.  These  abortions  frequently  occur  at  an  early 
period  of  pregnancy,  and  are  caused  by  their  intemperate  mode  of  life, 
rarely  by  criminal  practises.  Cases  however  do  sometimes  occur,  in  whch 
death  has  been  inflicted  on  the  young  foetus  by  abortions,  intentionally 
produced  by  instrumental  means  ;  and  others  where  girls  have  been  nearly 
killed  by  drugs  taken  by  them  for  the  same  purpose.  But  these  attempts 
are  rare,  for  «  general  pregnancy  is  not  at  all  dreaded  by  prostitutes ; 
nay,  it  is  ohvn  the  object  of  their  desires.  Instead  of  dimiuishing,  it 
increases  their  gains  in  a  town  like  Paris,  where  everything  at  all  out  of 
the  common  renders  a  girl  much  sought  after  ;  such  as,  to  give  other 
examples,  very  tall  or  extremely  diminutive  stature,  or  even  deformi 
ties,  such  as  a  humpbacked  or  crippled  person,  &c.  Besides,  child-birth 
which  to  the  modest  unmarried  girl  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  dread, 
bringing  with  it,  as  it  does,  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  is  rather 
ennobling  to  the  prostitute,  who  takes  a  pride  in  fulfilling  the  maternal 
duties  in  the  most  tender  manner  ;  feeling  that  nothing  raises  her  more 
in  the  opinion  of  others,  and  of  herself,  than  having  something  really  to 
lOve.  Hence  they  are  very  fond  mothers,  and  are  tended  in  child-bed 
with  the  greatest  attention  and  care  by  the  other  girls.  The  infant 
wacn  horn,  becomes  the  object  of  the  general  care ;  and  each  vies  • 
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with  the  other  in  performing  towards  it  the  uecessary  arts  o' 
kindness. 

An  for  ihe  ultimate  fate  of  these  poor  infants,  everything  proves  f.hat, 
Umost  withoat  exception,  they  soon  die,  much  to  the  grief  of  their  mothers. 
Their  premature  deatlis  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  intemperate  lives  of  Uiei\ 
parents,  amid  whose  frequent  intoxication  and  exposure  to  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather,  they  cannot  long  survive.  The  prostitutes  rarely 
seud  their  children  to  the  foundling  hospital,  at  which  so  many  children 
are  reared  in  Paris. 

Having  given  this  short  sketch  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  this  class, 
let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  their  ijhysical  life  ;  without  a  knowledge 
of  which,  our  materials  for  judging  of  any  human  being  are  always  of 
necessity  most  incomj  lete.  Is  prostitution  injurious  to  the  health  ?  is  a 
question  which  few  moralists  have  taken  the  trouble  of  asking,  in  their 
stormy  denunciations  of  the  subject ;  and  yet  it  is  one  so  vitally  impor- 
tant, that  it  may  be  called,  like  all  other  physical  facts,  the  keystone  of 
the  whole.  Duchatelet,  after  enumerating  the  diseases  to  which  prosti- 
tutes are  liable,  for  all  of  which  he  has  statistical  data,  comes  to  the  con- 
elusion,*  which  he  says  is  a  very  striking  and  sad  r^ue,  that  their  mode  of 
hfe  with  all  its  intemperance,  and  exposure  to  infection  and  inclemencies 
of  the  weather,  is  a  much  healthier  one  on  the  ^^hole,  than  that  of  the 
needlewomen,  sempstresses,  and  other  females,  wlicse  occupations  are  of 
a  sedentary  and  unrelaxing  nature.  Thug  then,  in  one  respect,  thephy- 
sico-moralist  will  acknowledge  that  the  life  of  the  latter  classes  is  a  more 
sinful  one  than  that  of  the  prostitutes;  and  for  him  who  reverences  the 
physical  equally  with  the  moral  laws  of  health  and  virtue,  this  is  readily 
intelligible  ;  for  certainly  the  life  of  motion,  sexual  exercise,  leisure,  plenty 
of  food,  and  variety  of  circumstance  is  much  more  healthy,  and  therefore 
more  physically  religious,  than  the  constraint,  hard  work,  and  animal 
torpor,  to  which  our  unfortunate  sempstresses  are  confined  ;  a  state  ol 
sin  against  the  natural  laws,  no  less  than  of  misery,  which  the  physico- 
moralist  must  blame,  if  blame  is  ever  to  find  its  way  between  the  loving  heart 
and  the  sorrows  of  humanity.  It  is  true  that  the  unhappy  ones  canuothelp 
their  own  sedentary  and  ruinous  pursuits,  that  thy  are  fixed  into  thenj 
by  the  iron  hand  of  necessity  ;  butthat  does  not  make  them  less  unnatural, 
and  opposed  to  all  the  laws  of  moral  and  physical  health. 

The  two  greatest  physical  dangers  to  the  prostitute  are  syphilis  and 
drinking.    Of  the  former  I  shall  sprak  hereafter,  in  inquiring  into  the 
:  social  question  of  its  prevention.     If  it  were  not  for  the  latter,  namely 
:  drinking,  a  great  part  of  the  destruction  moral  and  physical,  attendant 
i  on  their  mode  of  life,  would  be  taken  away.   It  is  true  that  the  evil  effects 
1  of  it  are  not  so  prominent,  as  on  those  who  work  hard,  especially  at 
i  sedentary  occupations,  these  banes  of  civilization,  and  drink  at  the  same 
I  time ;  a  combination  of  exhausting  causes,  which  no  constitution  can  long 
withstand,  and  which  gives  rise  to  the  ghastly  lives  and  early  deaths  of 
our  most  wretched  weavers,  sweated  tailors,  and  other  unhappy  classes, 
!  for  whose  bloody  sweat,  and  miserable  lives-in-death   the  heart  of 
i  England  is  groaning.    The  impulse  and  excitement  moreover  caused  by 
1  the  sexual  gratifications,  give  a  buoyancy  to  the  constitution,  which  en  ible 
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iii  to  bear  much  more  deleterious  liquors,  than  it  otherwise  could  ;  r/h.Vh 
reasons  account  for  the  robust  health,  which  prostitutes  so  often  enjoy, 
and  which  makes  some  pliysicians  ascribe  to  them  "frames  of  iron' 
(santes  de  fer.)  Mr.  Acton  says,  "I  shall  be  borne  out  by  tlie  concir* 
rent  testimony  of  ail  observers  in  the  statement,  that  no  class  of  females 
IS  so  free  from  general  diseases  as  the  prostitutes."  Still,  drink. ng  causes 
the  ultimate  ruin  of  very  many  of  them. 

Besides  the  evils  it  produces,  which  tell  on  the  constitution  later  in 
life,  causing  diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  blo^d-vessels,  and  making 
them  very  subject  to  inflammatory  diseases  ;  the  afl'ections  to  which  pros- 
titutes are  most  subject  are  sexual  ones,  such  as  araenorrhosa,  menorr- 
hagia,  &c.,  and  also  wounds  caused  by  violence.  The  uterine  bleedings 
are  caused  by  the  excesses  of  their  life,  which  over-stimulate  the  ovaries 
ani  doubtless  are  frequently  consequent  on  the  abortions,  which  are  with 
them  so  nu:uerous. 

Insanity  is  not  uucoramou  among  them  ;  a  fact  which  might  have  been 
expected,  from  the  very  violent  aud  unbridled  passions,  to  which  they  are 
subject;  from  the  degraded,  unhappy,  and  therefore  mentally  unhealthy 
condition  in  which  they  live  ;  and  from  their  extraordinary  moral  position, 
so  apt  to  cause  perturbed  and  maddening  reflections  in  these  despised 
pariahs  of  society.  Ducbatelet  was  struck  by  the  frequency  of  weakness 
and  imbecility  of  intellect,  which  he  observed  to  be  often  urged,  as  a  rea- 
son for  mitigating  their  punishment,  by  the  police.  This  imbecility  was 
found,  not  among  the  young  girls,  but  the  old  prostitutes,  (among  whom 
are  several  from  40  to  50  nay  even  to  GO  years  of  age,)  who  bad  sunk  to 
the  lowest  degree  of  misery  and  degradation.  The  unfortunate  creatures'. 
Let  one  but  think  of  all  their  sufferings,  the  semi-couscinusness  of  utter 
degradation  and  the  merciless  contempt  of  their  fdlow-beings  ;  the  feel- 
ings of  revenge,  hatred,  and  helplessness,  ever  growmg  feebler  and  feebler 
within  their  lab'.-uring  breasts,  too  weak  to  bear  such  inhuman  burdens; 
till  at  length  reason,  as  if  in  pity,  gives  way  !  Can  we  nouceive  hou 
much  misery  the  growing  sense  of  intellectual  and  moral  decay  in  such 
wretched  circumstances  brings  with  it? 

Every  year  many  of  thc-selorlorj  beings  are  sent,  out  of  pity,  to  pasj 
the  winter  in  prison,  where  at  that  season  several  idiotical,  mad,  ana 
imbecile  ones  are  always  to  be  seen.  M.  Esquirol,  the  admirable  phy- 
sician of  the  great  female  lunatic  asylum  in  Paris,  shows  by  statistical 
report  that  an  avcrnge  of  tweaty-one  prostitutes  annually,  are  received 
into  that  estiblishment,  which  is  a  very  larsre  pfipovtion.  Their  dis- 
ease is  chiefly  due  to  excess  in  wine,  or  misery  ;  the  latter  arising 
/i-om  various  causes,  but  principally  from  dcse"tion  bv  Ihcir  sweet- 
hearts.  Erotomania  (madness,  whose  distinguishin;  lea; ire  is,  to 
dwell  on  ideas  of  love  and  desire,)  is  almost  unkncvn  air.v.  g  thesp 
patients ;  their  thoughts  are  rather  occupied  by  dreams  oi  wealtK 
power,  and  honours. 

i  now  come  to  speak  of  the  disease  to  which  prostitutes  are  most  ol 
all  exposed,  namely,  syphilis,  and  of  the  social  means  which  have  been 
taken  in  Paris  to  check  its  ravages.  This  disease,  whose  nature  I  have 
inscribed  before,  is,  as  Duchatelet  justly  remarks  perhaps  the  utrnK 
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Ji-eailtul  pestilence  to  which  mankind  is  liable.  Its  effects  are  not, 
ike  those  of  epidemic  pestilences,  limited  to  certain  countries  and 
periods  of  time ;  but  its  extension  is  now  universal  over  the  surface  of 
tho  glol5e,  and  in  all  seasons  it  rages  unabated.  "  If  then,"  says  Du- 
chatelet,  "  mankind  have  instituted  quarantines  and  other  methods  oi 
preventing  plague  and  cholera,  should  they  not  still  more  earnestly 
endeavour  to  prevent  a  disease,  so  much  more  terribly  and  widely  des. 
iructive  ;  of  whicli  the  chief  victims  are  among  the  vigorous  youth,  tha 
most  useful  members  ot  ihe  state?" 

Such  praiseworthy  motives  have  induced  the  Parisian  authorities  to 
take  sanitary  measures  for  secvu'ing  the  health  of  prostitutes,  who  are 
the  centre  point,  whence  sypUilis  is  spread  ;  and  their  efforts  have  been 
attended  with  signal  success.  These  measures  were  first  adopted  with- 
in the  present  century,  and  consist  in  the  compulsory  enregistraticn  ot 
every  prostitute  in  Paris,  whoso  mode  of  life  can  be  discovered  by  the 
police;  and  periodical  examinations  of  her  state  of  health  by  medical 
men  appointed  for  the  purpose.  To  secure  these  ends  a  great  number 
of  regulations  had  to  be  made  and  methods  adopted  ;  all  of  which  show 
the  consummate  tact  and  management  of  the  French  police. 

The  city  of  Paris  is  divided  into  ten  districts,  for  each  of  which  there 
is  an  in.=;pector  of  police,  whose  duties  are  to  attend  solely  to  the  sub- 
ject of  prostitution.  These  men  have  three  duties  entrusted  to  them. 
1st.  the  care  of  the  public  way  ;  2nd.  the  care  of  the  houses  of  prosti- 
tution ;  3rd.  the  search  after  those  girls,  who  will  not  submit  to  the 
euregistration,  and  also  those  who  fail  to  appear  at  the  sanitary  visits. 
In  the  first  of  these  duties,  they  have  to  ■watch  that  no  breach  of  public 
ilscorum  is  made  by  a  prostitute  in  the  public  street.  If  any  such 
occur,  they  go  up  to  the  girl,  make  themselves  known  to  her,  and  then 
seek  to  prevail  on  her  by  persuasion,  never  by  violence,  to  go  with  them 
before  tbe  Police  Board,  or  to  follow  them  thither  within  a  short  time. 
If  this  gentle  intimation  be  not  obeyed,  they  are  instructed  never  to 
use  force,  bui  to  give  information  to  the  Board,  who  obtain  constables 
from  the  executive  force,  and  send  to  apprehend  the  culprit.  But  it  is 
rarely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  these  means,  as  persuasion  almos< 
always  succeeds;  the  girls  being  av.'are  that  any  resistance  will  aggra- 
vate their  punishment,  while  ready  compliance  and  politeness  to  the 
inspector  will  mitigate  it.  Again  if  an  inspector  see  a  girl,  who  is  not 
registered,  either  engaging  in  prostitution  in  a  tolerated  house,  or  in- 
viting people  in  the  public  street,  or  committing  any  offence  against 
public  decorum,  their  duty  is  to  apprehend  her,  and  draw  up  a  minute 
account  of  all  the  circumst<injes  under  which  she  was  taken,  for  the 
police  board,  to  which  they  bring  her  immediately.  The  girl  will  gen- 
erally stoutly  deny  that  she  is  engaged  in  prostitution  ;  and  in  such  a 
case  the  police,  who  must  act  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  caution, 
dismiss  her,  and  do  not  insist  on  registering  her,  till  she  has  been 
brought  back  three,  or  sometimes  four  times,  for  similar  olfences, 
which  almost  invariably  happens.  The  inspectors  have  also  to  visit  at 
short  intervals  the  tolerated  houses,  and  see  that  all  the  police  regula- 
tions arc  there  observed.    Besides  these  duties,  they  have  to  seek  out 
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the  prostitiitcs,  who  fail  to  present  themselves  for  sanitary  examina- 
tion; a  duty  which  is  often  Tory  dirticult.  To  be  able  to  discharge 
these  various  functions,  they  require  much  intelliL'cnce  and  tact, 
together  with  i\n  intimate  l<now)edge  of  the  appearance  of  all  the 
prosiitutee  in  haris:  which  they  acquire  from  their  presence  at  the 
registration,  and  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  them. 

The  registration  of  prostitutes  taites  place  in  the  three  following 
wiiys;  the  girls  present  themselves  of  their  own  accord  to  be  enrolled; 
or  they  are  brought  by  the  house-mistresses;  or  by  the  police  inspect- 
ors.   In  the  first  case,  the  girls,  knowing  the  necesaity  of  complying 
with  the  police  regulations,  if  they  wish  to  follow  such  a  calling,  apply 
epontaneonsly  for  registration  ;  which  is  accorded  to  them,  if,  alter  a 
minute  examination  into  their  past  and  j)resent  history,  no  sufflcien: 
obstacle  be  found  to  their  admission.    In  order  to  be  certain  of  iheir 
personal  identity,  they  are  obliged  to  produce  their  certificate  ol*  bai>- 
tism;  and,  as  very  few  have  it  in  their  possession,  the  police  send  » 
letter  to  the  magistrate  of  the  parish,  of  which  the  girl  says  she  is  i 
native,  asking  for  the  certificate.    If  the  girl  liave  reached  her  majo- 
rity, and  thus  be  the  mistress  of  her  actions,  the  greatest  delicacy  is 
observed  in  the  wording  of  the  letter,  which  does  not  mention  for  what 
|)urpose  the  certificate  is  required.    But  if  she  be  a  mimir,  this  pur- 
pose is  expressly  mentioned,  and  the  magistrate  is  reque-ied  to  com- 
mutiieate  with  her  parents  on  the  suljjeet,  so  that  they  may.  if  they  be 
willing,  take  steps  for  ber  reformation;  &  thing  whicli  however  rarelv 
Jiappens,  as  Her  family,  in  general,  cast  off  the  unfortunate  one.  Aftci 
receiving  this  certificate,  assuring  them  of  the  real  name  of  the  appli- 
cant ;  and  having  previously  put  a  number  of  questions  to  her,  whether 
she  be  married  or  single,  what  are  her  reasons  for  adopting  such  a  life, 
aad  many  otiier  queries,  meant  to  throw  a  light  on  her  history  and 
character;  the  police  give  her  a  c.ird,  containing  a  declaration,  to  bt 
signed  by  the  girl,  of  her  willingness  to  submit  to  the  yiolice  regula- 
tions,  and  especially  to  the  sanitary  visits.    The  information  received., 
and  observations  subsequently  maae  on  tne  girl's  history,  are  preser- 
ved in  a  special  memorandum  at  the  office.    The  tact  which  the  officers 
Scquire,  in  judging  of  the  character  of  the  girls  who  come  before  them, 
is  rendered  wonderfully  acute  by  long  experience :  and  it  is  very  diflS- 
eult  for  a  girl  to  deceive  them.    If  they  find,  after  sending  for  the  cei- 
tificate,  that  a  false  name  has  been  given,  they  try  to  induce  the  girl 
by  threats  and  various  arguments  to  confess  the  truth  ;  and  if  she  will 
not,  they  dismiss  her,  and  keep  her  under  observation,  taking  the 
opportunity  of  adding  to  her  punishment  for  any  fault  she  may  com- 
mit;  and  by  such  means  rarely  fail  to  learn  the  truth.    But  it  is 
leldom  that  false  names  are  given,  for  the  girls  know  how  much  more 
tor  their  interest  it  is  to  comply  willingly  Vith  the  police  regulations, 
f  he  age  of  si.xteen  is  fixed  upon  as  the  lowest  for  registration,  which, 
to  the  case  of  minors,  is  conducted  with  great  caution  and  delicacy ;  so 
^h»t  it  is  only  when  the  parents  are  unwilling  to  receive  them,  or  art 
*.ink  in  i^overty  or  of  bad  character,  that  they  are  enrolled,  tho'sjt's 
iti'P-  ma.y  have  been  often  detected  in  the  uractico  of  prostit>i'i.A~n. 
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The  next  method  of  inscription  is  -when  they  are  brought  to  the 
office  by  the  house-mistresses,  who  are  directed  under  a  penalty,  lo 
bring  every  girl,  who  is  received  into  their  house,  f  o  the  office,  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  her  arrival.  Each  house-mistress  has  a  card 
with  the  names  of  all  her  girls  upon  it,  and  the  dates  and  results 
each  sanitary  visit.  Duchatelet  calculates  that  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  number  of  prostitutes  are  thus  enrolled,  while  one-sixteentb 
arc  brought  by  the  inspectors,  and  nearly  two-thirds  come  of  their  own 
ftccord. 

After  receiving  their  cards  they  are  examined  by  a  medical  man, 
r/ho  gives  them  a  certificate  of  health  or  disease,  according  to  which 
Ihey  are  either  dismissed  or  sent  to  the  hospital  for  treatment.  Thoy 
are  thenceforth  subjected  to  the  police  regulations,  and  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  periodical  examinations  by  medical  men.  The  isolated  girla 
attend  for  this  purpose  once  a  fortnight  at  a  dispensary,  where  they 
are  examined  with  the  speculum,  and  dismissed  or  kept  under  treat- 
ment  accordingly,  the  day  of  their  visit  being  marked  on  their  card. 
The  girls  in  the  houses  are  examined  twice  as  frequently,  namely  once 
a  week,  and  if  any  one  be  found  diseased,  the  house -mistress  is  bound 
to  send  her  at  once  to  the  office,  whence  she  is  transferred  to  the  vene- 
real hospital ;  and  if  this  be  not  attended  to,  and  the  girl  be  allowe() 
to  have  connection  with  any  one  in  the  meanwhile,  a  very  severe 
penalty  is  imposed  on  the  house-mistress.  If  in  any  case  the  medical 
man  be  not  salisSed  of  the  contagious  nature  of  a  di'^ease,  (which  is 
sometimes  a  most  difficult  question,)  he  consults  with  his  colleagues  ; 
and  if  they  be  undecided,  the  girl  is  forbidden  to  exercise  her  calling 
for  a  certain  time,  when  another  examination  is  made.  All  these  exa- 
minations are  conducted  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  propriety,  so 
that  the  prostitutes  may  be  taught  in  all  matters  apart  from  their  own 
calling  to  behave  with  decorum  ;  and  by  such  means,  together  with 
the  attention  of  the  police,  tha  character  of  the  prostitutes  in  Paris  is 
surprisingly  improved  in  regard  to  propriety  of  behaviour. 

Notwithstanding  the  more  numerous  examinations  of  the  house- 
girls  than  of  the  separate  ones,  the  number  of  the  former  found  dis- 
eased is  considerably  greater  than  of  the  latter.  Among  the  house- 
girls  in  18H2  the  average  of  disease  was  1  in  26  ;  while  among  the 
separate  ones  it  was  only  1  in  60.  This  may  appear  strange,  but  on 
reHectiun  the  reasons  for  it  will  be  evident.  The  single  girls  have  it 
in  their  power  to  choose  their  suitors,  to  examine  them,  and  if  they 
please  to  make  them  adopt  precautionary  measures  ;  while  at  the  sama 
time  they  are  not  forced  to  receive  nearly  so  many  visitors  as  the  un- 
fortunate girls  in  the  kept-houses,  who  are  never  permitted  by  their 
inexorable  mistresses  to  refuse  any  one,  "even,"  says  Duchatelet, 
"were  he  covered  with  ulcers." 

These  preventive  measures,  as  M.  Duchatelet  shows  by  statistical 
tables,  have  been  very  effective  in  repressing  disease.  Among  the 
lower  orders  of  prostitutes,  who  will  not  submit  to  be  enregisterod,  o» 
to  receive  sanitary  visits,  and  who  sell  their  favours  to  crowds  of  thf 
poorer  dasaca  for  very  small  sums,  it  is  found  on  the  jontraij 
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wlH'n  th-v  are  apprehended  hy  the  police,  and  examin-c 
ui.v  are  discovered  to  be  diseased  ia  the  immense  inoportion  of  Tin 
4.  Iheir  diseases  are  also  of  a  much  more  severe  chunicter  than  tlio«^ 
^■'^ulfJ  l'\^''\'''''\sh-\s  are  subject,  as  the  latter  receive  a  timely 
t.eatinent.  All  physicians  remark  moreover,  how  voi-y  much  milder 
in  lorm  IS  the  syphilis  of  the  present  day,,  than  that  with  which  thev 
were  acquainted  several  years  ago.  This  is  i,robabIy  to  be  ascribed, 
not  to  any  decrease  of  virulence  in  the  syphilitic  puison.  (for,  as  Mr 
Acton  says,  "  the  germ  of  the  disease  still  lurks  among  us  and  in  as 
concentrated  a  form  as  ever"),  but  partly  to  the  more  rational  medi- 
cal  (reatracnt,  particularly  as  regards  the  more  sparing  use  of  mer- 
cury ;  partly  a.so  to  the  care  that  is  taken  in  Paris  to  attend  in  time 
to  the  diseases  of  the  prostitutes  ;  and  also  in  great  measure,  to  the 
very  dilferent  provision  that  is  now  made  in  the  hospitals  and  disnen 
earies,  for  the  ti  satment  of  this  disease. 

Although  the  form  of  the  disease  may  be  on  the  whole  milder  than 
formerly,  it  is  still  probably  as  frequent  as  ever  ;  at  least  in  this 
country,  where  so  little  has  been  done  to  prevent  it.  Mr  Acton  who 
gives  in  his  admirable  work— probably  the  most  complete  we  possess 
on  Venereal  and  Genital  Diseases -many  valuable  statistics  on  this 
subject,  says,  "  I  doubt  if  venereal  complaints  were  ever  more  common 
than  at  present."  Of  the  awful  extent  to  which  they  liave  been  per- 
mitted to  gain  ground  among  us,  the  following  facts  will  give  us  an 
idea.  Mr.  Acton  shows,  that  in  the  Army  1  man  in  every ^5  is  annu- 
ally attacked  by  venereal  disease;  in  the'Navy  1  in  7  ;  and  2  of  every 
7  sailors  (in  the  merchant  service)  admitted  into  the  Dreadnought. 
la  St.  Barthol jmew's  Hospital  ]  in  eveiy  2  of  the  out-patients'"are 
Hirailarly  affected,  and  in  many  other  general  liospitals  and  dispensa- 
ries the  case  is  nearly  the  same ;  while  the  Lock  Hospitals  are  devoted 
entirely  to  the  treatment  of  these  diseases. 

Syphilis  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  directly  fatal  di.sease;  although 
its  effects  are  often  so  deplorable,  especially  in  bad  constitutions.  In 
London  during  the  three  years  1846— 7and— 8,  there  were  only  127 
deaths  (73  women  and  54  men)  caused  by  it.  Infants  and  very  young 
children  are  those  in  whom  it  most  frequently  proves  directly  fatal.  I( 
is  indirectly  that  this  disease,  like  gonorrhoea,  is  so  very  destructive  to 
life_;  syphilis,  by  poisoning  and  debilitating  +be  frame,  and  thus  ex- 
posing it  to  innumerable  forms  of  disease ;  gonorrhoea,  by  indncing 
affections  of  the  genito-urinary  organs,  which  are  so  very  common  and 
dangerous.  Indirectly  there  are  probably  lew  diseases,  which  cause  a 
greater  amount  of  death,  as  well  as  of  all  forms  of  misery  and  destruc- 
tion. In  questioning  patients  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries  as  to  theii 
previous  history,  how  often  is  it  found,  that  venereal  disease  has  been 
the  first  link  of  the  chain,  which  is  dragging  them  to  the  grave . 

Syphilis  was  first  recognised  in  Paris  in  1497  ;  and  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  its  treatment,  we  have  one  of  the  most  fearful  instances  of 
human  barbarity  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  history.  For  a  long 
time  m  hospital  would  receive  syphilitic  patients,  and  the  poorer 
clasihes  0."  them  were  driven  into  the  woods  and  heids,  and  left  to  die 
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\^ithout  comfort  and  assistance  even  by  medical  men.  When  at  last 
parliament  passed  a  law,  that  they  should  be  admitted  into  one  of  the 
bospitals,  every  patient  was  well  flogged  before  admission,  which  bar 
oarism  was  rigorously  carried  into  etfect  as  late  as  1700.  lJut  even 
I'liis  inhuman  treatment  was  only  for  the  male  sex  ;  unhappy  woman 
as  usual,  was  still  more  shamefully  treated.  For  this  sex  no  provl' 
sion  at  all  was  made,  as  if  they  were  unworthy  of  any  feeling  but  con 
tempt;  and  we  may  picture  to  ourselves  tneir  miserable  etate  as  the» 
rotted  gradually  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  unpitied  and  abandoneif 
their  hearts  sickening  with  the  bitterness  of  degradation,  and  racket 
by  that  agony  of  indignation,  with  which  even  the  dim  sense  of  wrone 
and  injustice  fills  every  human  bosom.  It  was  not  till  1683  that  a 
small  ward  in  an  hospital  was  devoted  to  their  treatment ;  and  what  a 
ward  !  Imagination  cannot  call  up  a  more  hideous  picture  of  filth  and 
neglect,  than  is  presented  by  Duchatelet  in  his  description  of  this  place  • 
where  the  unhappy  patients  died  in  great  numbers,  or  if  they  came  out 
ahve,  were  reduced  to  walking  skeletons.  To  obtain  even  this  miser- 
able treatment,  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  a  period,  not  exceeding  a 
year,  till  it  came  to  the  patient's  turn  to  succeed  to  a  vacant  bed-  for 
there  was  provision  for  only  one  hundred  patients,  men  and  women 
huddled  together.  This  honible  state  of  things  was  still  existin"-  iu 
1737  ;  soon  after  which  time,  through  the  noble  exertions  of  a  benevo. 
lent  physician,  who  was  appointed  to  the  hospital,  better  arrauffements 
were  made.  ° 

Does  not  our  flesh  creep  on  reading  of  such  cruelties,  as  great  proofs 
of  barbarism  as  the  rack  and  the  wheel  ?  and  do  we  not  feel  what  a 
long  score  of  ill-usage  we  have  to  eflface  by  our  future  treatment  of 
such  patients?  And  yet  what  is  our  treatment  of  them  in  the  present 
!^''^o°o.'°;u''"^'^  enlightenment  ?  At  the  time  when  Duchatelet  wrote 
in  1835,  there  were  lew  hospitals  throughout  the  provinces  of  France 
where  venereal  patients  were  received,  and  therefore  the  unhannv  outi 
casts  were  forced  to  drag  their  sores  to  Paris  for  treatment,  which  even 
then  they  had  often  great  difficulty  in  obtaining;  as  any  one  will  con- 
ceive, who  knows  the  imperfect  provision  made  in  respect  of  hosnita/ 
accommodation  for  the  sick  poor,  and  especially  for  those,  againsi 
whose  complaints  a  narrow-minded  physician  may  please  to  take  h 
fu''-'",Tfi,  ^  years  ago  syphilitic  patients  were  not  admitted  in-o 
npnniolr  bospita  except  by  paying  two  pounds;  and  manv 
people  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the  Lock  hospitals  from  conscientious 
scruples.  Hospital  accommodation  is  much  increased  in  Paris  at  tfie 
present  time,  but  in  this  country  it  is  still  a  mere  island  in  the  ocean 
of  misery.  How  many  hundreds  are,  of  necessity,  daily  sent  awav 
from  our  crowded  hospitals,  suffering  from  these  and  other  diseaU 
whose  tottering  frames  hare  scarcely  strength  to  bear  them  from  the 

off?n  I'^f '^^^  ^^^'^  deficiencies  in  hospital  accommodation,  which  are 
often  perhaps  unavoidable,  are  not  the  contemptuous  and  abhorrent 
leclings,  which  so  many  still  entertain  towards  the  venereal  diseases 
their  victims,  but  the  remains  of  this  miserable  barbarism  ?  Who- 
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ever  at  the  present  day  is  guilty  of  such  fenlingp,  would  in  a  past 
generation  liave  joined  in  ttie  pliysical  cruelties,  wbicli  the  Ijetter  sense 
of  those  physicians,  the  true  apostles  of  physical  religion,  have 
laboured  to  overcome.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  all  religion,  to  do  in 
every  case  what  is  best  and  Iciudest  tc  every  human  being. 

Since  Ducliatelet's  time  good  hospital  accommodation  has  been  pro- 
vided in  Paris  for  venereal  patients.  Tlie  Hopital  du  Midi  under  the 
care  of  M.  Ricord,  the  Hopital  du  St.  Lazare  for  prostitutes,  of 
L'Oursine  for  married  women,  &c.  are  all  excellent  institutions. 

In  spealdng  of  this  subject,  I  would  say  a  few  words  on  the  Lock 
Hospitals  in  this  country — for  so  the  venereal  hospitalsifor  prostitutes 
are  repulsively  termed.  Of  th  js:?  1  linow  nothing  from  personal  ex- 
.erieuce,  as  medical  students  are  not  allowed  to  enter  them  ;  a  privi- 
.ege  conQiied  to  the  physicians  of  the  establishmeuls.  This  exclusion 
I  earnestly  protest  against,  as  a  part  of  the  numerous  exceptional 
methods,  in  wliich  venereal  diseases  are  regarded  in  this  country.  On 
the  continent  the  venereal  diseases  of  women  are  discussed,  examined, 
Rnd  explained  to  the  students  in  the  most  open  and  satisfactory 
manner ;  while  here  the  mistalcen  feelings  of  a  morbid  delicacy  are 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  scientifi'f  progress  of  young  phy- 
sicians, and  to  prevent  us  from  acquiring  knowledge  on  a  subject, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  vitally  important  in  our  profession.  Do  not 
those  \v'lio  wantonly  deprive  us  of  such  valuable  opportunities,  espeei, 
that,  when  in  future  years  our  ignorance  may  cause  to  others  the 
greatest  misery  and  to  ourselves  the  keenest  regret,  we  may  exclaim, 
"  the  blood  be  upon  their  heads,  who  caused  our  ignorance." 

With  regard  also  to  tbe  use  of  the  speculum,  which  is  now-a-days 
so  much  talked  of,  the  depreciating  way  in  which  it  is  often  mentioned, 
is  most  painful  to  him  who  has  physical  religion  at  heart.  The  men 
who  have  beeh  most  energetic  in  promoting  the  use  of  this  instrument, 
(whose  value,  like  that  of  the  stethoscope,  cannot  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated,) are  spoken  of  with  distrust  and  suspicion  by  many,  whose 
morbid  notions  of  sexual  delicacy  are  offended  by  this  necessary  means 
of  diagnosis.  "  It  were  better,"  I  have  heard  it  said,  "  even  that  many 
young  girls  should  suffer  for  a  time  from  genital  diseases,  than  that 
they  should  be  virtually  deflowered  by  such  a  means.  Since  its  intro- 
duction a  morbid  taste  for  such  examinations  has  been  spread  abroad 
among  women,  many  of  whom  even  feign  disease  in  order  to  be  sub- 
lected  to  them  ;  which  prurient  feelings  there  are  always  plenty  of 
quacks  ready  to  gratify.  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  great- 
est reprobation  of  such  sentiments.  The  idea  that  any  morbid  feeling 
of  sexual  delicacy  should  be  allowed  to  interfere,  one  jot  or  one  tittle, 
with  the  adoption  of  every  means  in  the  least  likely  to  remedy  a  dis- 
ease, is  diametrically  opposed  to  all  real  virtue  and  duty.  There  is 
nothing  which  more  emasculates  and  denaturalises  our  society,  than 
the  mystery  and  secrecy  on  these  subjects  ;  than  the  morbid  delicacy, 
which  forbids  all  open  discussion  of  sexual  matters,  and  thus  gives  an 
unsound  and  superficial  character  to  our  various  opinions,  acd  to  our 
lOCial  intercourse  ;  which  proscribes  all  allusions  to  the  sexnal  orifaos. 
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beiD"  careful  evea  ia  our  statues  to  covor  ihera  with  the  mystic  fig- 
leaf— the  visible  symbol  of  the  want  of  nature,  and  of  what  may  be 
called  the  spiritual  castration  of  our  times. 

What  won  ler,  that  women  have  such  distorted  views  on  these  sub- 
ioct<^  when  men— and  even  excellent  men,  utter  suoh  opinions  as  I  he 
above;  and  as  the  following  observation  of  Duchatelet,  which  I  tnke 
to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  physical  immorality.  Speaking  of  some 
pro'^titutes,  who  have  adopted  that  mode  ot  life,  on  account  ot  blind. 
nes'>  preventing  them  from  earning  a  livelihood  in  any  other  way,  _ht 
says  "one  could  only  reproach  the?e  unfortunates  with  not  having 
preferred  to  die  !"  Here  an  unhealthy  spiritualism  is  thrown  into 
strong  contrast  with  physical  religion and  the  greatest  of  physical 
sins,  namely  death,  is  thought  preferable  to  a  mode  of  life  which  ; 
by  no  means  devoid  of  virtue,  and  ot  value  to  maniand. 

Wnen  a  prostitute  wishes  to  relinquish  her  calling,  and  to  return 
ao-ain  to  society,  as  the  vast  majority  do,  (for  Duciiatelet  takes  grcal 
pains  to  imppess  on  us  the  fact,  that  prostitution  is  in  most  cases,  only 
a  temporary  interlude  in  life,  lasting  for  from  one  to  three  years)  hei 
name  is  erased  fro:n  the  register  ;  and  in  order  to  effect  this,  she  must 
apply  to  the  office,  stating  her  reasons  fo-r  withdrawing,  and  the  mode 
of  life  she  intends  to  adopt.  The  authorities  decide,  after  hearing  her 
account,  whether  she  shall  at  once  be  struck  off  the  list,  or  undergo  a 
term  of  probation ;  during  which  she  is  kept  under  the  eye  of  the 
police,  who  observe  how  she  conducts  herself  in  the  new  mode  of  life 
she  has  adopted  ;  using  the  greatest  delicacy  and  caution,  so  as  not  to 
make  known  her  past  history.  This  measure  has  been  found  necessary 
in  most  cases  ;  for  otherwise  girls  would  have  made  any  specious 
excuse,  merely  in  order  to  be  exempt  from  the  police  control  and  sani- 
tary visits,  and  have  secretly  carried  on  their  vocation.  If  it  be  found 
that  they  conduct  themselves  well,  their  names  are  struck  off  the  list. 
Many  never  apply  for  their  erasure,  but  leave  Paris  without  giving 
any  notice  ;  and  in  these  cases  the  police  wait  for  three  months,  and  if 
no  tidings  of  them  be  heard,  their  names  are  then  expunged. 

I  shall  now  speak  of  the  prisons  exclusively  set  apart  for  prostitutes, 
when  ttoy  commit  any  offence  against  public  decorum.  The  prison  of 
St.  Lazare  s  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  its  inmates  average  from 
450  to  550.  It  is  excellently  appointed,  the  lower  part  of  the  build- 
ing containing  the  working  rooms,  and  the  upper  the  bed-rooms  ;  and 
a  spacious  hall  for  promenading,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  water- 
basin,  with  materials  for  washing  clothes,  m  thrown  open  to  the 
prisoners  during  several  hours  in  the  day.  The  prisoners  are  all  em- 
ployed in  occupations  of  various  kinds,  adapted  to  their  capacity  end 
previous  habits ;  and  this  employment,  which  has  only  recently  been 
introduced,  has  bsen  found  to  have  admirable  effect  in  promoting  quiet 
and  order  in  the  prison,  which,  prior  to  that,  was  the  scene  of  the 
greatest  turbulence  and  indecency.  They  have  wholesome  food,  and 
are  paid  small  sums  for  their  work,  with  which  they  buy  provisions  at 
a  canteen  in  the  prison.  They  cook  their  own  meals  at  stoves  in  the 
-   iall.  and  dine  in  pairs.    It  is  often  seen  that  c  girl  of  a  better  class. 
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Who  receives  money  from  her  friends  outside,  as  many  do,  shares  hc-r 
dinner  with  a  poorer  o-irl.  They  are  also  fond  of  bnying  flowers,  t- 
-vhich  the  wliole  class  have  a  c;roat  love;  and  distribute  them  amon" 
tneir  companions  with  much  generositv.  ISornetimes  one  reads  aloud 
a  iioveJ  or  history,  never  an  indecent  work,  and  the  others  listen  with 
interest.  Ihey  are  frequently  visited  here,  as  well  as  in  hospital,  by 
She  benevolent  sisters  of  charity,  and  always  treat  them  with  o-reai  re- 
spect, nor  are  they  ever  known  to  ridicule  thein  behind  their  backs. 
Ihese  well-meaning  ladies  talk  with  them  and  exhort  them  to  choose 
a  better  mode  of  life;  but  in  general,  fays  Duchatelet,  the  prostitutes 
ire  not  much  inauenced  by  their  exhortations,  as  they  think  the  ladies 
ire  on  y  discharging  their  duty,  and  they  feel  that  the  simple  sister- 
iood  do  not  understand  the  circumstances  of  their  lives.  He  who 
knows  the  duty  that  man  and  woman  owe  to  their  sexual  organs,  will 
pereceive  that  the  life  of  voluntary  celibacy  led  by  these  ladies,  as  by 
the  prijsts,  IS,  in  a  sexual  point  of  view,  quite  as  sinful  a  one,  as  that 
ot  the  prostitutes  tlicy  endeavour  to  convert. 

Notwithstanding  the  improvements  in  prison  discipline,  consequent 
on  the  introduction  of  work,  there  are  still  frequent  disturbances  and 
quarrels  ;  besides  other  moral  corruptions,  which  generally  render  a 
girl  more  degraded  at  her  dismissal,  than  at  her  incarceration.  Such 
are  the  unnatural  sexual  relations,  which  girls  enter  into  with  each 
other,  when  so  suddenly  deprived  of  their  accustomed  sexual  gratifica- 
tions, and  which  are  often  cemented  with  their  partner  at  meals.  As 
tor  their  physique,  it  is  observed  that  they  ve  usually  latter  on  quittino 
prison  than  on  entering  it.  ° 
The  offences  for  which  they  are  incarcerated  are  all  of  a  moral 
nature,  consisting  of  breaches  of  public  decorum,  and  of  the  police 
regulations  regarding  prostitution;  while  for  -ill  lejal  crimes  and 
misdemeanours  such  as  theft,  they  are  tried,  liue  ordinary  culprits, 
before  the  criminal  court,  Among  the  oflences  which  are  considered 
of  a  less  serious  nature  are,  appearing  iu  places  where  they  are  for- 
bidden to  go,  as  the  Palais  Royal,  and  some  other  parts  of  Paris  ;  be- 
coming intoxicated,  and  lying  down  in  this  state  in  the  streets  or  arch- 
ways ;  walking  slowly  through  the  streets  in  the  day  time,  and 
regarding  fixedly  the  men  whom  they  meet ;  tapping  at  their  window 
frames;  asking  charity ;  going  out  of  doors  with  the  head  and  neck 
bare,  &c.  These  and  several  other  minor  offences  are  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  a  fortnight,  and  generally  a  month. 

Among  the  more  serious  delinquencies  are  reckoned  the  following  

insulting  in  an  outrageous  manner  the  physicians  appointed  by  the 
authorities  ;  failing  to  appear  at  the  sanita'i'y  visits,  and  continuing  to 
pursue  their  vocation,  knowing  themselves  to  be  diseased ;  uttering 
obscene  language  iu  public  ;  presenting  themselves  at  the  window  in 
a  slate  of  nakedness  ;  attacking  men  with  importunity,  and  insisting 
on  leadiig  them  away  in  spite  of  their  resistance.  For  such  offences 
the  term  of  imprisonment  is  never  less  than  three  months,  and  some- 
times five  or  six,  according  to  ttie  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the 
previous  habit  and  repute  of  t'ie  offender,  which  influence  greatly  the 
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jsnteuce.  There  are  many  other  ofFences  for  which  they  are  punished, 
aud  of  which  Uuchatelet  gives  instances ;  such  as  causing  disturbances 
in  families  by  seilu'jing  the  affections  of  a  married  man  from  his  wife, 
nsultiug  the  mother  wlio  wislies  to  detacli  from  them  lier  son,  who  ih 
squaudenug  on  tliem  bis  affections  and  substance;  receiving  tlic  embrac'*s 
of  young  buys,  ike. 

In  tliese  and  in  many  other  cases,  where  the  men,  with  whom  they 
commit  any  public  breach  of  decorum,  are  equally  or  more  to  blame  than 
they,  still  they  alone  are  punished,  as  the  administration  has  no  authority 
over  the  others.  This  fact,  which  is  worthy  of  all  attention,  brings  me 
to  the  important  question,  as  to  the  legality  of  this  widely  extended  sys- 
tem of  control  exercised  by  the  Paris  authorities  over  the  prostitutes. 
This  question  is  fully  discussed  by  Duchatelet,  who  admits  that  it  is  quite 
illegal,  and  endeavors  by  numerous  arguments  to  show  the  necessity  of 
its  being  legalised.  "Individual  liberty,''  says  he,  "is  a  right  to  which 
prostitutes  cannot  pretend;  they  have  abdicated  their  perogative  to  it, 
and  may  be  ruled  by  a  different  code  of  justice,  from  that  to  which  any 
other  member  of  society,  however  mean  his  station,  is  subjected." 

This  opinioti,  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  arbitrary  laws,  to  which 
prostitution,  everywhere  persecutfd,  is  subject  in  Paris,  aud  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  I  look  upon  as  utterly  subversive  of  all  jus- 
tice, and  a  profanation  of  tlie  sacred  rights  of  the  individual.  Are  then 
the  unfortunate  women  alone  to  be  punished  and  blamed  for  prostitution, 
when  the  men,  who  must  share  with  them  in  it,  commit  the  very  same 
deeds  ?  No  wonder  that  to  cloak  such  an  enormous  injustice,  the  police 
administration  was  obliged  to  do  everything  in  secret  ;  while  the  legisla- 
ture dared  not  openly  entrust  to  tliera  powers,  to  justify  which  it  would 
require  that  a  new  code  of  the  different  rights  of  man  and  woman  should 
be  devised.  The  French  ministers  have  never  ventured  to  speak  openly 
»n  Parliament,  of  the  necessity  for  adopting  such  measures  to  repress 
prostitution,  but  have  merely  connived  at  the  efforts  of  the  police  board  ; 
efforts,  well-meant  it  is  true,  but  still  most  unjust,  without  any  legal 
authority  either  for  the  registration  of  prostitutes,  or  their  punishment 
for  offences  against  public  decorum.  "But,"  says  Duchatelet,  "society 
is  so  generally  convinced  of  the  advantage  of  these  coercive  mpasures, 
that  but  few  advocates,  and  those  of  the  meanest  class,  have  ever  ven- 
tured to  make  any  appeal  against  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  autho- 
rities." yes,  ^.here  have  been,  alas  !  too  few  in  all  ages,  who  have  taken 
up  the  cause  of  the  weak  and  oppressed  against  the  banded  powers  of 
society.  It  tells,  I  think,  badly  against  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  French, 
that  such  arbitrary  and  illegal  measures  were  allowed  to  be  taken  against 
any  class  of  the  community.  If  prostitutes  are  to  be  declared  beyond  the 
pale  of  social  rights,  let  it  be  done  publicly,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  by  a  legal  constitutional  act  ;  and  not  in  the  dark,  by  illegal 
measures.  Let  us  have  so  important  a  question  discussed  in  the  light  of 
day,  and  see  then  whether  men  will  dare  to  sanction  such  injustices. 

It  is  considerations  like  these,  which  make  me  even  on  the  threshold, 
object  most  stronglyto  the  French  systom  of  arbitrary  control,  and  to  any 
eoercive  measures  of  a  similar  kind  directed  against  women  only;  aqd  liot 
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against  the  men,  who  are  eqiially  involved  in  ths  practice  of  mercenatj 
love.  Such  measures,  whicli  appear  to  ine  botli  unjust  anil  unraunly  art 
frequently  resorted  to  in  the  towns  in  this  country,  against  tiie  persecuted 
class  of  prostitutes,  while  those  who  no  with  ihem  are  not  in'.srfereu 
with.  \Ve  have  not,  it  is  true,  the  same  systematic  surveillance  as  in 
Paris  ;  but  neitlier  have  we  that  heartfelt  desire  to  suppress,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  eradicate  vensreal  disease,  which  cannot  be  loo  much  admired  in 
the  FVench,  uud  which  in  part  sanctilies  the  unjustifiable  means  they  have 
taken  to  attain  their  object.  It  i,5  the  knowledge  of  the  great  benefits  in 
the  prevention  of  disease,  which  are  so  inportnnt  to  the  prostitutes  them- 
selves, that  has  hitherto  induced  iron  to  connive  at  the  injustice  of  these 
measures. 

No  wonder  the  persecuted  girls  look  on  the  police  as  their  sworn  foes, 
and  do  everything  in  their  power  to  thwart  and  evade  them.  It  is  ver) 
right,  that  the  authorities  should  be  empowered  to  repress  breaches 
of  public  decorum,  and  to  punish  in  a  legal  manner  such  offences  :  but 
both  men  and  women  should  be  equally  subject  to  these  penalties.  If 
unmarried  love  is  to  be  controlled  and  repressed,  let  all  of  us,  men  and 
women,  from  the  throne  to  the  hovel,  who  take  part  in  it,  bear  our  share 
of  the  punishment ;  if  any  of  us  commit  an  ofl'ence  against  public  deco- 
rum, let  a  punishment  be  impartially  applied  ;  if  social  preventive 
means  are  to  be  taken  against  the  venereal  diseases,  let  them  apply  to  both 
sexes,  and  to  all  ranks  alike  ;  but  let  us  be  ashamed  to  see  all  the  restric- 
tions and  all  tlip  punishments  laid  upon  a  poor,  friendless,  helpless  class  of 
girls,  whose  destitution,  whose  miseries,  and  whose  wrongs  are  an  ample 
excuse  for  any  offence  they  may  be  guilty  of.  The  illegality  and  flagrant 
injustice  of  the  Parisian  system,  and  of  any  analogous  measures  in  this 
country;  together  with  the  degradation  which  a  subjection  to  the  police 
authorities  necessarily  entails,  and  the  ill  feeling  it  gives  rise  to  ;  far 
more  than  counterbalance  the  benefit  in  the  prevention  of  disease.  Far 
other  than  this  is  the  mode  in  which,  I  hope,  mankind  will  ultimately 
contend  with,  and  exterminate  the  destroyer ;  an  infinitely  important 
subject  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

What  is  the  ultimate  fate  of  these  unfortunate  girls?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  very  vague  ideas  are  generally  entertained;  and  while 
those  who  know  most  of  p-ostitutes,  confess  their  ignorance,  and  are 
anxious  to  have  more  infoimation  on  the  subject,  others  make  the  most 
exaggerated  statements  regarding  it,  asserting  that  the  life  of  a  prostitute 
does  not  average  more  than  three  or  four  years;  all  of  which  state- 
ments, made  at  random,  without  statistical  knowledge,  and  intended  to 
inspire  horror  and  dread  of  such  a  life,  are,  like  all  untruths,  most  perni- 
cious. Duchatelet  took  great  pains  to  investigate  this  matter,  and  the 
results  of  his  valuable  inquiries  are  the  following.  In  the  first  place, 
prostitution  in  most  ca?es  is  merely  a  period  of  transiMon,  or  as  he  calls  it, 
"  a  temporary  disease,  "  from  which  girls  recover  in  from  one  to  three 
years,  and  then  enter  again  into  social  lite  as  wives,  domestics,  needle- 
women, &c.  ;  and  this  fact,  as  he  justly  observts,  is  an  additional  reason 
why  every  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  their  degradation,  physical 
or  moral  whilst  they  follow  such  courses.    Of  those  who  conliuue  foi 
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;  longer  periods  to  practice  the  vocatiuu,  a  limited  number  amass  small 
t  fortunes,  sometimes  amouuLiug  to  £iO  or  £60  per  annum.    This  success 
;is  owing  to  naturally  provident  and  economical  habits,  which  here  as  else- 
i  where  will  make  their  way.    Several  of  them  make  considerable  sums  by 
lending  money  to  their  companions  at  usurious  interest ;  which  debts,  lika 
those  of  honor,  are  almost  always  promptly  paid.    It  is  especially  in  the 
prisons  that  this  system  is  carried  on,  aud  among  the  prisoners  there  are 
almost  always  several  first-rate  bankers.      The  savings-bank  furnishe/ 
the  means,  by  which  some  few  are  enabled  to  extricate  themselves  from  j 
lifj  of  prostitution.    Many  who  have  been  compelled  by  want  to  have  re- 
course to  such  a  life,  look  eagerly  forward  to  the  time,  when  they  shall  bd 
.  able  to  escape  from  ft. 

It  is  rarely  found  that  prostitutes  leave  that  particular  grade  where 
i  they  have  made  their  first  debut ;  and  this  is  often  a  reason  for  theii 
.  quitting  the  calling  altogether.  The  girls,  whose  elegance  and  culti- 
i  vation  have  gained  them  a  place  in  the  higher  ranks  of  prostitution, 
i  seldom  descend  to  a  lower,  unless  they  be  either  very  stupid,  or 
I  degraded  by  intemperate  and  careless  habits  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  those 
.  of  the  lower  class  seldom  rise,  for  they  acquire  a  coarseness  of  manner  by 
.associating  with  rude  aud  unpolished  companions.  There  is  a  great 
I  rivalry  and  jealousy  between  the  different  orders;  the  more  elegant  ones 
!  looking  down  on  the  others  with  contempt,  and  feeling  greatly  insulted  at 
:  being  confounded  with  them. 

Some  prostitutes  change  their  mode  of  life  by  marriage ;  and  Ducha- 
[telet  tell  us,  that  the  dispensary  physiciaus  sometimes  recognise,  in  the 
(Wealthy  and  fashionable  circles,  ladies  whose  character  would  be  destroyed, 
;  were  their  past  history  made  known.  Several  become  for  a  time  kept-mis- 
i tresses,  and  live  with  some  one  as  man  and  wife;  and  it  is  very  common 
f  for  those  of  the  humbler  class  thus  to  attach  themselves  to  some  old 
1  labourer  or  mechanic,  whether  widower  or  bachelor,  whom  they  live  with 
•and  tend,  and  at  whose  death  they  are  sometimes  forced  again  to  betake 
t themselves  to  their  old  calling.  Others  enter  on  a  business  of  their  own, 
sand  become  washerwomen,  marchandes  de  toilettes,  &c. ;  in  the  practice 
sof  which  they  still  continue  to  have  intimacy  with  one  or  two  favourite 
Hovers,  and  also  aid  prostitution  by  trying  to  win  over  to  it  as  many 
r  recruits  as  they  can,  for  which  they  receive  rewards  from  the  house- 
t mistresses.  Others  become  domestics  and  duennas  in  the  tolerated 
bhouses ;  while  a  few  are  enabled  by  the  portion  they  have  amassed,  to 
1  become  mistresses  in  these  establishments. 

Duchatelet,  besides  the  above  details,  endeavoured  to  obtain  statistical 
i  information,  as  to  the  proportion  cut  off  by  death,  and  at  what  periods  of 
i  life  ;  but  he  could  not  get  satisfactory  information  on  this  point.  How- 
eever  he  learned  that  several  die  in  hospital  from  premature  decay,  brousht 
ion  by  excessive  intemperaoce,  and  inveterate  syphilitic  diseases.  \Ve 
c  tave  seen  above  that  a  considerable  number,  averaging  21  per  annum, 
1  ire  brought  to  the  Salpetrierp  as  insane.  We  may  readily  believe  that 
■  ffhere  the  causes  of  disease  are  so  numerous,  as  in  the  life  of  the  pros- 
titutes, intemperate,  reckless,  passionate,  improvirleot,  aud  exposed  tc 
:  contagion  as  they  are  many  evils  must  result ;  but  evHn  ^-ken  at  theii 
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worst,  they  are  not  nearly  so  bad,  as  prejudiced  writers  would  have  ua 
believe:  nay,  when  we  compare  the  life  of  the  prostitute  with  that  o; 
almost  any  other  c/rts.s  of  women  among  us,  it  will  be  fouud,  as  Mr. 
Acton  says,  probably  quite  as  liealliiy. 

The  furogoiiig  facts  must  be  talten  as  drawn  from  Duchatelet's  descrip- 
tion, and  tliereiore  applying  chiefly  lo  Paris.  I  am  afraid  that  the  lot 
nf  prusiitutcs,  or  their  cliance  of  escaping  from  their  mode  of  life,  is  not 
'learly  so  good  in  this  country,  where  they  are  viewed  with  so  much 
aiore  harjhne.'s  and  contempt;  and  where  the  poverty  and  difficulty  of 
retting  an  lionest  livelihood,  which  of  all  secondary  causes  operates  most 
,0  drive  women  into,  and  to  keep  them  in,  prostitution,  are  so  much 
greater  than  in  France.  In  our  smaller  towns  especially,  where  pms- 
tiluiion  is  persecuted  as  much  as  possible;  where  its  haunts  are  illegal  ; 
and  where  a  hard  and  puritanical  morality  holds  itself  aloof  from"  all 
sympathy  with  these  unfortunate  girls,  as  ii  their  very  sight  were  a 
pollution,  there  are  far  fewer  avenues  of  liope  for  the  friendless  ones  ;  and 
they,  feeling  their  bitter  degradation,  drink  to  excess  to  drown  their 
misery  ;  and  so  draw  ruin  on  themselves,  and  on  the  rest  of  society,  by 
spreading  throughout  the  land  a  taste  for  drunken  pleasures,  which  is 
the  disgrace  of  our  country,  and  especially  of  Scotland,  the  stronghold  oi 
puritauism. 

In  London,  however,  from  the  size  of  the  town  and  the  minor  austerity 
of  the  sexual  code  compared  with  the  provinces,  the  ultimate  fate  of  these 
girls  seems  very  similar  to  what  it  is  in  Paris;  and  is  for  the  most  part 
far  more  favourable  tl  an  is  generally  supposed.  Mr.  Acton  says  "  I  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  by  far  the  majority  of  them  soon  cease  tj 
have  promiscuous  intercourse,  and  return  to  a  more  or  less  regular  course 
of  life."  He  says  again  "  One  thing  is  certain,  that  before  a  prostitute 
has  carried  on  her  trade  four  years,  she  becomes  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
it.  She  then  abandons  it,  settles,  aud  is  amalgamated  with  the  poorer 
classes  of  society  ;  or  becomes  a  married  woman,  after  living  in  a  state 
of  concubinage  with  her  husbaud.  The  better  class  of  prostitutes  become 
the  wives  of  the  mechanic,  the  clerk,  and  the  petty  tradesman  ;  and  as 
they  are  frequently  barren,  or  have  only  few  cliiidren,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  they  live  in  a  comparative  state  of  alflueuce,  unknown  to  rr.any 
virtuous  women  burdened  with  families." 

What  then  are  the  views  to  be  entertained,  and  the  remedies  to  be 
adopted  for  prostitution, — that  mighty  fact,  which  occupies  so  large  and 
important  a  place  in  the  history  of  human  society,  spreading  over  all  the 
world,  and  flourishing  from  the  remotest  antiquity  ?  Is  this  a  question, 
from  which  cither  man  or  woman,  who  would  be  thought  a  moralist,  or 
a  lover  of  thdr  race,  can  submit  to  be  held  aloof  by  any  eflTeminate  scru- 
ples, which  divide  the  conveutional  heart  from  sympathy  with  its  fellow* 
beings  ?  No  ;  it  is  one,  which  claims  the  most  earnest  consideration  from 
ns  all ;  aud  as  it  includes  one  of  the  modes,  in  which  the  workings  of  thfi 
m:ghty  instinct  of  sexual  love  are  manifested,  it  is  full  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  those,  who  desire  to  attain  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
great  sexual  problems  •  which,  at  the  present  day,  are  by  far  the  trost 
cnportaut  o'  ill. 
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Prostitutl  II  is  a  siugular  phenomenou.    The  fact  that  women  should 
anake  it  a  trade  to  sell  their  persons,  and  those  delightful  intimacies  of 
,  sex,  which  in  our  poetical  ideals  have  been  hallowed  by  si  lofty  an  enthu- 
siasm, for  a  price  ocher  than  love,  and  mutual  happiness  ;  this  fact  is  a 
TPry  extraordinary  one,  and  points  to  some  fundamental  difference  in  the 
position  of  the  sexes.    ^\'hy  should  women  be  less  willing  than  men  to 
tas'-c  ol  the  joys  of  lovo,  even  although  forbidden  ?    The  answer  is  to  be 
foL'ud  chiefly  in  the  different  sexual  conditions  of  the  two.    Sexual  iuter- 
.  course  entails  on  man  no  momentous  physical  consequences  ;  a  miiderate 
I  indulgence  gives  him  pleasures  unmixed  with  pains,  gratifying  his  passions, 
.  and  giving  new  vigour  to  his  frame.    But  woman  has  a  widely  different 
!  lot  assigned  to  her ;  sexual  intercourse  has  in  her  eyes  a  much  more 
!  serious  import,  seeing  that  thereby  she  becomes  subject  to  bear  a  tedious 
I  burden,  and  to  undergo  physical  trials  and  sufferings,  which  the  sus- 
iaining  feelings  of  love,  and  the  prospect  of  a  happy  and  honored  mother- 
I  liood,  can  alone  enable  her  to  bear  with  peaceful  mind.    But  when  these 
(  consolations  are  druied  her,  when  the  anxious  period  of  pregnancy  has  to 
I  be  passed  in  fears  and  regrets,  solaced  only  by  stolen  interviews  with  her 
;  lover,  to  whom  she  clings  as  to  her  only  support,  and  when  the  infant, 
•whose  arrival  should  have  been  the  end  of  her  suiFerings,  seems  but  the 
:  beginning  of  her  greatest  degradation  ;  then  it  is  no  wonder  that  womeu 
:  should  shrink  from  pitasures,  which  may  entail  on  them  so  much  misery, 
I  while  man,  as  long  as  he  can  himself  escape  scatheless,  thinks  little  of 
ibis  companion  s  future  lot,  and  is  content  to  leave  all  the  shame  and  dis- 
i grace  on  her  shoulders.     Ue  therefore  pays  her  well  for  the  risk  she 
iruns;  and  as  he  has  engrossed  all  the  occupations  by  which  a  livelihood 
(can  be  made,  while  she  has  only  her  person  wherewith  to  purchase 
(escape  from  want,  the  bargain  is  readily  struik. 

Then  come  the  days  of  hollowness  and  deceit,  of  feigned  delights  and 
(counterfeited  passions,  of  momentary  transports,  succeeded  by  the  luath- 
!  ing  of  satiety,  or  the  gnawiugs  of  self-reproach,  for  love  cannot  be  thus 
1  insulted  with  impunity  ;  the  destructive  vice  of  intoxication  to  drown  care 
:and  conscience,  and  the  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  crowu 
: of  their  sorrows.  This  is  a  melancholy,  but  in  many  respects  a  true 
;  picture  of  the  life  of  the  prostitute,  a  most  unnatural  and  wretched 
one.  What  tnen  has  made  it  so  necessary  a  part  of  our  society  ?  Wliat 
:are  the  great  causes,  which  lead  to  it  ?  For  it  is  only  by  aiscovering  and 
r  removing  these,  not  by  wrathful  denunciations,  or  impotent  avoidance  of 
:the  subject,  that  we  will  be  able  to  bring  about  a  more  'atural  state  of 
Uhings.  Duchatelet  and  other  writers  take  pains  to  show  us  the  different 
5  ways,  in  which  girls  are  led  to  adopt  such  a  mode  of  life  ;  as  for  example^ 
'.the  vices,  ignorance,  and  harshness  of  their  parents,  want  of  education, 
i  wilfulness,  and  unbridled  passions  ;  the  corruptions  of  large  towns  with 
1  their  bands  of  seducers,  procuresses,  &c  ;  and  above  all  others,  poverty 
cfaut  they  do  not  advert  to  that  great  cause,  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  the 
■Test,  and  which  will  continue,  throughout  all  ages,  to  bring  men  and 
t  *omen  ever  closer  together,  namely,  the  necessity  of  sexual  intere-mrse, 
oon  which  I  have  laid  so  much  stress  before.  The  sexual  passions  must 
>»iwa>  j  cause  an  immense  amount  of  unmarried  intercourse,  and  where 
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tlie  moral  code  is  harsh,  especially  towards  woman,  and  it  is  difficult  <or 

a  woman  to  support  herself  by  honorable  means,  such  intercourse  will 
assume  the  degraded  character  of  prostitution.  Thus  the  necessity  o( 
lexual  gratifications,  and  tl)e  difficulties  opposing  marriag?,  (which  diffi- 
culties, as  will  be  shown  presently,  spring  from  the  law  of  population)  aided 
by  female  poverty,  and  harsh  moral  views  towards  wcjman,  are  the  great 
>^au3e  of  this  evil.  The  uatural  passions,  which  irresistibly  urge  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  to  the  pleasures  of  love,  cannot  be  so  restrained  ;  and 
every  moral  and  social  obstacle,  which  has  been  opposed  to  this  primary 
want  of  our  being,  must  eventually  yield,  however  much  misery  they  may 
still  cause  by  blindly  impeding  the  tide,  which  cannot  be  suppressed. 

In  what  liglit  then  is  prostitution  to  be  regarded,  when  we  take  iuto 
cousideratiou  the  great  primary  necessity  of  sexual  intercourse?  It 
should  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  temporary  substitute  for  a  better  state 
of  thiugs.  It  is  greatly  preferable  to  no  sexual  iutorcourse  at  all,  with- 
out which,  as  has  been  shown,  every  man  and  woman  must  lead  a  most 
unnatural  life.  Therefore  the  deep  gratitude  of  mankind,  instead  of  their 
scorn,  is  due,  and  will  be  given  in  future  times,  to  those  unfortunate 
females,  who  have  sutfered  in  the  cause  of  our  sexual  nature.  It  is  true 
that  by  doing  so  they  have  become  degraded,  have  in  many  cases  lost  all 
love  of  mankind,  by  whom  they  were  treated  worse  than  dogs,  have 
ruined  their  constitutions  by  intemperance,  have  been  consumed  by 
evil  and  unnatural  passions  ;  all  of  this,  and  more,  have  they  done, 
but  whose  is  the  blame?  Not  theirs,  the  unhappy  victims  of  our  natu- 
ral sexual  difficulties,  and  of  a  hollow  and  inconsiderate  moral  code  ;  but 
rather  of  us,  their  fellow-beings,  whose  unjust  harshness  and  neglect  have 
allowed  them  to  sink  so  low.  Surely,  surely,  we  too  have  suffered,  and 
still  shall  sutler  bitterly  for  their  deicradation. 

The  mode  of  prevenling  prostitution,  is  to  use  every  endeavour  by  the 
different  training  of  the  female  sex,  and  by  the  precautions  against  over- 
population, to  enable  women  tc  gain  a  livelihood  readily  fur  themselves, 
aud  not  be  dependent  on  man  for  their  support,  or  obliged  to  make  a 
barter  of  their  love — the  only  marketable  commodity,  on  which  the  poor- 
est Women  among  us  have  to  rely ;  and  also,  and  above  all,  to  supply 
the  inevitable  want  of  sexual  intercourse,  on  which  prostitution  essentially 
depends,  in  another  and  better  m-inner.  lJuless  this  latter  object  can  be 
achieved,  the  prevention  of  prostitution  is  a  mere  delusion  and  imprac- 
ticable dream,  of  those  who  know  so  little  of  nature,  as  to  imagine  that 
her  laws  and  her  instincts  can  be  forcibly  suppressed.  Sexual  pleasures 
must  be  had  at  any  price ;  and  if  they  be  not  obtainable  honorably  and 
for  love,  they  will  be  bought  with  money  aud  degradation. 

By  these  means  (the  fuller  consideration  of  which,  along  with  other 
questions,  I  reserve  to  a  subsequent  page),  I  earnestly  believe  and  hope, 
prostitution  with  all  its  evils  will  ultimately  be  eradicated  from  our 
society  ;  though  long  will  be  the  struggle,  and  patient  and  enduring 
must  those  be,  who  seek  to  see  such  a  reformation  effected.  But  in  the 
meau  time  as  long  as  it  continues  among  us,  another  groat  part  of  our 
duty  should  be,  to  raise  as  much  as  possible  the  unfortunate  girls,  who 
have  suffered  so  deeply,  as  martyrs  to  the  sexual  passions.    For  thi». 
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reverence  is  the  most  essential  menus;  reverence  for  thoin,  as  fur  all 
oilu'r  human  beings;  any  of  whom,  in  their  wonder  iind  mystery,  as 
much  transcend  any  conception  of  the  scoriier,  as  his  own  real  being 
does  his  seK-eonseionsaess.  Reverence  should  be  paid  lo  themselves, 
to  their  actions,  to  their  feelings;  instead  of  neglecting,  or  reviling  them, 
as  the  world  bas  hitherto  done,  they  should  be  made  an  object  of  the 
greatest  solicitude,  as  well  to  their  own  sex  as  to  ours.  The  legal  res- 
trictions, those  flagrant  injustices  towards  women,  should  be  removed  ; 
and  man  and  woman  should  share  alike  in  any  verdict,  moral  or  legal, 
passed  upon  unmarried  love.  What  this  verdict  should  be,  I  will 
examine  more  fully  hereafter. 

We  shall  find  tiiat  if  we  love  and  reverence  these  girls,  (at  the  same 
time  that  we  endeavour  totally  to  remove  from  our  society  the  fearful 
evil  of  prostitution,)  they  will  love  and  reverence  us,  and  on  no  other 
consideration.  If  society  enfold  them  in  her  bosom,  they  will  soon 
learn  gratefully  to  repay  her  love;  but  if  slie  continue  to  spurn  them, 
her  punishment  and  sulferings  will  be  no  less  than  theirs.  Her  un- 
natural treatment  has  made  them  so  degraded;  and  from  that  degra- 
dation only  her  repentant  love  and  reverence  will  uplift  them. 

[Since  the  passins  of  the  Contajious  Diseases  Act  in  38G6,  a  system  essentiallj 
similar  to  the  French,  and  consisting  in  the  registralion  and  perioJical  exiimin;ition 
of  prostitutes,  and  their  compulsory  detention  in  hospitiil  if  diseased,  has  been  intro- 
duced in  several  towns  of  this  country.  Thtse  measures  are  so  unjust  in  applying  to 
women  only,  are  such  an  inierferecce  with  the  riglits  and  liberties  of  the  sex,  and  have 
80  many  degrading  influences  attending  them,  that  they  have  roused  the  most  intense 
hostility.  Their  efficacy  too  in  preventing  disease  h.is  been  disputed,  and  does  not 
seem  on  the  whole  to  be  so  very  satisfactory,  especially  in  largo  towns,  in  which, 
besides  the  registered  women,  there  are  always  a  much  greater  number  of  others  who 
practise  prostitution  in  a  secret  or  clandestine  manner;  tiuis  in  Paris,  where  the 
system  has  been  in  operation  nearly  from  the  beginning  of  the  century,  M.  Mauriac, 
surgeon  to  the  Midi  Hospital,  estimates  that  about  S.OOO  new  cases  of  syphilis  occur 
annually.  But  though  strongly  opposed  to  these  Acts,  I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  Government  should  take  measures  to  eradicate  sypliilis,  and  to 
prevent  individuals  from  spreading  it.  It  seems  to  me  tlmt  this  miyht  be  done  by  other 
means,  without  injustice  and  without  departing  from  the  ordinary  principles  of  legisla- 
tion. If,  as  has  been  proposed  by  several  writers,  and  among  others  by  Mr.  Berkeley 
Hill  in  his  excellent  work  on  Venenal  Diseases,  the  coninmnication  of  syphilis  were 
made  a  punishable  offence  in  either  sex;  and  if,  as  has  also  been  proposed,  every  case 
of  syphilis  and  of  other  contagious  diseases,  such  aa  small-pox,  sc  irlet  fever,  etc.,  were 
reported  by  the  medical  attendant  to  the  District  Officer  of  Health,  so  that  means  might 
be  taken  to  inquire  into  its  origin  and  prevent  its  spreading,  I  believe  that  this  would 
be  found  in  the  long  run  a  more  effectual  preventive.  It  is  far  easier  to  trace  the 
origin  of  syphilis  than  of  other  contagicius  disorders,  such  as  small-pox,  sc.irlet  fever, 
or  typhus.  A  man  generally  knows  perfectly  well  from  what  woman  he  got  the' 
disease,  and  a  woman  often  knows  the  man  who  inlected  her,  though  not,  of  course, 
where  much  promiscnous  intercourse  is  indulged  in.  Surely  this  eminent  traceability 
of  syphilis  should  be  the  key  to  its  prevention  by  the  State.  Moreover,  every  patient 
with  syphilis  who  wishes  to  enter  hospital,  should  be  at  once  admitted  and  encouraged 
by  kind  treatment  to  remain  till  cured ;  and  especially  women  of  the  town,  who  by 
the  numbers  they  consort  with,  and  by  having  thus  to  make  their  living,  are  far  the 
most  dangerous  agents  in  spreading  the  disease.  One  great;  difficulty  in  preventing 
syphilis  arises  from  the  length  of  time  its  contitgiousness  lasts,  which  is  now  known  to 
be  about  tighteen  mcnths  or  two  years,  owing  to  the  infectious  nature  of  the 
.  Jecondary  symptoms.  But  still  these  difficulties  might  be  overcome  by  persevering 
r  efforts.  Syphilis  never  arises  but  from  contagion;  no  one  need  give  it  to  another 
I  unless  he  or  she  chooses  lo  do  so  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this,  rightly  used  and  deeply 
I  felt  throwihont  society,  should  lead  in  time  to  the  total  and  final  extirpation  of  thii 
I  terrible  duease.  18;6.j 
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Ma  VINO  thus  giveu  a  r.hori,  description  of  the  existing  evils  of  the  sex- 
ual world,  and  eudeavourod  to  coavey  some  slight  idea  of  the  awful  aud 
widely  spread  miseries  arising  froin  sexual  abstmeuce  aud  abuse,  a«d  frou 
renereal  disease,  in  both  sexes ;  I  now  proceed  to  the  second  great  divi- 
iiou  of  this  subject,  namely,  the  great  natural  difici:Uy,  that  opooses  the 
normal  and  sufficient  exercise  of  the  genital  organs,  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  so  indispensable  to  the  health  and  virtue  of  mankind.  This  arises 
from  the  PrincipU  {or  law)  of  population,  so  wonderfully  explained  by 
Mr.  Malthus ;  and  after  him  by  many  of  the  first  political  economists, 
among  others  by  Mr.  Stuart  Mill.  This  is  a  subject  whose  extreme  im- 
portance cannot  be  over  esrimated.  It  may  be  called  the  question  of  the 
age,  for  upon  it,  as  Mr.  Malthus  and  Mr.  Mill  have  shown,  depend  the 
ffrana  proDlems  which  are  at  present  convulsing  society  ;  the  wajres  ol 
labour,  poverty  aud  weaitu,  &C.  Upon  it  depends  moreover,  the  greatesi 
propurt  on  of  the  sexual  diseases  and  miseries,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and 
which  can  neither  be  understood  nor  remedied  except  by  reference  to 
their  grand  cause.  The  usual  mode  of  treating  of  these  evils,  whether  in 
medical  or  moral  works,  where  they  are  -ot  traced  to  this  cause,  can  hava 
no  satisfactory  result. 

Notwithstanding  the  paramount  i-/iDortance  of  the  law  of  population,  it 
is  scarcely  at  ail  generally  understood.  In  spite  of  the  unanswerable  rea- 
.ionings  of  Mr.  Malthus  (and  they  are  as  conclusive  as  a  problem  oi 
Euclid),  in  s-pite  of  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Mill  and  others,  to  show  that  at- 
tention to  this  law  can  alone  enable  mankind  to  solve  the  social  problems, 
or  to  emerge  from  the  miserable  abyss  ot  poverty,  in  which  the  greatei 
part  of  our  race  is  at  present  sunk,  the  subject  is  practically  ignored,  and 
there  is  not  one  man  in  thousands  among  those  who  reason  on  thesf 
questions,  who  pays  any  heed  to  it.  We  have  still  organizations  of  indus 
try,  socialism  christian  or  unchristian,  change  in  the  government,  nationa 
education,  charitable  institutions,  &c.,  vaunted  as  the  great  remedies  fo: 
poverty,  low  wages,  and  social  embarrasments ;  but  there  is  not  one  o'l 
these  which  has  any  real  or  direct  power  in  the  matter,  or  that  whei 
tried  by  the  principle  of  population,  can  bear  a  moment's  tcrutiny  as  a 
propo:}0d  cure  for  social  evils. 
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Mr.  MaUUas's  great  work  was  written  tir'ty  years  ago.  5.nd  Ins  rea- 
>ouiugs  still  stand  impregaablc,  lor  truth  caimoC  be  overthrown  What 
then  IS  the  reason  that  these  vital  truths  have  made  so  little  impression 
chat  a  knowledge  of  them  is  confined  to  a  few  of  the  most  euliglueued 
minJs  and  that  they  have  had  littlo  practical  eflect  on  individual  cop. 
duct  ? 

There  are  two  great  reasons  for  this.  The  first  is,  that  the  subject  is-i 
^xaal  one,  and  hke  all  similar  subjects,  has  been  prevented  from  being 
openly  discussed  hy  the  feelings  of  morbid  delicacy,  to  the  inevitable  ruia 

The  second  is,  that  the  remedies  which  Mr.  Malthus  suggested  were 
^  believe  as  erroneous  and  unhealthy  as  his  principle  of  population  was 

Knpr     Jf  •  r'P'"'="'="^"''y     ^'"^  to  the  neglect  of  the 

Inm!      '^ff  ^,P««P'«  "othing  of  Mr.  Malthuss  views,  except  from 

Tnd  certaTn  v  ha^r  'V"'''?  '""T]  P^°'^'^'>-  ther^ 
withnnr^^       V!        "^"Jerstood  their  naramuunt  importance.  Bu 

Ts  an  axfom  r  ?f  °'  ""'^ '^'^^^  heiug  taken 

rre^ts'odrpTob'emr^"""'^^^'"     ^"^^'^  *°  ^PP--'^ 

prisi  afttat^IfM^  "Sh?  ''"^"t?''','  '°  '^-^  ^^PPi^ess  of  mankind  at 
Cl  ev  I  both      ti  ^  alone  explains  th,  real  cause  of  the 

^rt   ,  H  the  economical  and  sexual  world:  of  novertv  hard 

innumerable.     Cn,re  disease  nrnf.T'^  ^  'ountain-head  of  evils 

all  imaginable  mis  ries  s  nn^?ru         p'  T'^'^'l^  drunkenness,  and 

poverty'coatinues,  eve  y  o'ne  fnustle  iTlnir'^'T'' '  "^^^ 
ment  will  be  of  little  avail  '  ^'  improve- 

the'^irealeroV'rem^^^^^^  r^'.-"^-  ^^"^"-^ 

gravicat.ou-thatTar\f  Ma  mm!  r  "^-^ 
aature  and  its  onl  v  impo  taJl  ause    Z ^T''^' .   ^«  ''^^^ 
upon  mankind,  which  Lnn.t    rsuffic  entiy"  ^dued    't  T'^'^'t  ' 
,  *t  any  evil  is  For  man  but  thP  nrona.ol     ^  valued.     To  know  the  causa 

:  although,  till  Mr  Malthis  Showed  thp  /^  '^'^'"'"^  ^  ''"^"^y  = 

.B.We  for  ociety  to  7scane  from  ri  °^  "  pos- 

:that,bytheknVwledgeTehas  oiveu^  '  ^  ^'""^^ 

;and  thatwe  .111,  by  ferseverinfS  ^2^^ 

mthor!  own  words  °*  ''''  "^'"^S      'Dost  places  thi 

I  -treat  the  reader  to  study  it  carefully,  and  to  make  himself  th,^.oughl, 
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master  of  the  great  law  wliich  it  explains.  By  doing  so,  be  will  obtain  a 
deeper  insight  inUi  the  complci  problems  of  human  society,  the  real  dilli.. 
culties  with  which  our  race  li:;s  to  contend,  and  the  true  cause  of  the  evils 
sxisting  among  us,  than  if  he  studied  every  other  branch  whatsoever,  of 
moral  and  political  science,  and  omitted  this;  as  is  so  frequently  done. 
He  will  learn  the  profound  errors  on  poverty  and  ;ts  remedies,  which  are 
still  so  prevalent  ;  will  be  enabled  to  see  through  the  fallacies  on  these 
subjects,  which  he  will  hear  every  day  in  conversation,  from  the  pulpit,  or 
the  platform,  or  read  in  the  pages  of  our  newspapers,  and  other  publica- 
tions,— the  very  same  fallacies,  which  Mr.  Malthus  so  unanswerably  ex- 
posed, but  which  are  still  widely,  nay,  almost  universally  spread,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  on  the  continent ;  and  will  perceive  the  utter  useless- 
ness  and  sup-rQciality  of  the  usual  discussions  on  poverty  and  low  wages, 
and  of  the  common  routine  practice  of  statesmanship,  which  tacitly 
ignore  the  real  law  of  population  and  wages,  "  uot,"  as  Mr.  Mill  says, 
"  as  if  it  could  be  refuted,  but  as  if  it  did  not  exist." 
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ESSAY 

ON  THE 

PRINCIPLE  OF  POPULATIOI^. 

BY  THE 

REVEREND  Mr.  MALTllUS. 


••  In  an  inquiry  concerning  tue  improvement  of  society,  the  mode  of 
:  londucting  the  subject  which  naturally  preseuts  itself  is 

1st. — To  investigate  the  causes,  that  l:ave  hitherto  impeded  the  pro- 
jgress  of  manldnd  towards  happiness  ; 

2nd. — To  esamine  the  probability  of  the  total  or  partial  removal  of 
t  these  causes  iu  future. 

To  enter  fully  into  this  question,  and  to  enumerate  all  the  causes, 
:  that  have  hitherto  influenced  human  improvement,  would  be  much  be- 
!  youd  the  power  of  an  individual.  The  principal  object  of  the  present 
e  essay  is  to  examine  the  effects  of  one  great  cause,  intimately  united  with 
tthe  very  nature  of  man  ;  which,  though  it  has  beeu  constantly  and  power- 
t  fully  operating  since  the  commencement  of  society,  has  been  liitle  noticed 
L  oy  the  writers,  who  have  treated  this  subiect.  The  facts,  which  establish 
I  the  existence  of  this  cause,  bave  indeed  beeu  repeatedly  stated  and  ackuow- 
i  ledged ;  but  its  natural  aud  necessary  effects  have  been  almost  wholly  over- 
1  looked;  though  probably  among  \us  effects  may  be  reckoned  a  very  conside- 
jaWe  portion  of  that  vice  aud  misery,  and  of  that  unequal  distribution  ef 
tthe  bounties  of  nature,  which  it  has  been  the  unceasing  object  of  the  en- 
1  lightened  philanthropist  in  all  ages  to  correct. 

The  cause  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  constant  tendency  in  all  animated 
l  life,  to  increase  beyond  the  nourishment  prepared  for  it. 

It  is  observed  by  D.  7ranklin,  that  there  is  no  bouna  to  the  prolific 
•ature  of  plants  or  animals,  but  what  is  made  by  their  crowding  and 
iiinterfering  with  each  other's  means  of  subsistence.  Were  the  face  of  the 
eearth,  he  says,  vacant  of  other  plants,  it  might  be  gradually  sowed  aud 
overspread  with  one  kind  only,  as  for  instance,  with  fennel;  and  were  it 
eempty  of  other  inhabitants,  it  might,  in  a  few  ages,  be  reSeuished  from 
*»ue  ai-.t«aa  only,  as  for  mstance,  with  Enjilii^hiueu. 
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This  is  tnuontrovertibly  true.  Through  tlie  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, nature  has  ricattered  the  seeds  ot  life  abroad,  with  the  most  profuse 
and  liberal  hand  ;  but  has  been  comparatively  sparing  in  the  room  and 
lourishmeut  necessary  to  rear  them.  The  germs  of  existence  contained  in 
Jiis  earth,  if  they  could  freely  develope  themselves,  would  fill  millious  of 
worlds  in  the  course  of  a  few  thousand  years.  Necessity,  that  imperious 
all-pervading  law  of  nature,  restrains  tbcin  within  the  prescribed  bounds. 
The  races  of  plants  and  of  animals  shrink  under  this  great  re  tnclive 
law  ;  and  man  canaot  by  any  efforts  of  reason  escape  from  it. 

In  plants  and  irrational  animals  the  view  of  the  subject  is  simple. 
They  are  all  impelled  by  a  powerful  instinct  to  the  increase  Df  their 
species  ;  and  this  instinct  is  interrupted  by  no  doubts  about  providing 
for  their  offspring.  Wherever  therefore  there  is  liberty,  the  power  of 
increase  is  exerted  ;  and  the  superabundant  effects  are  repressed  after- 
wards, by  want  of  room  and  nourishment. 

The  effects  of  this  check  upon  man  are  more  complicated.  Impellea 
to  the  increase  of  his  species  by  an  equally  powerful  instinct,  reason  inter- 
rupts his  career,  and  asks  him,  whether  he  may  not  Onng  beings  into  the 
world,  for  whom  he  cannot  provide  the  means  of  support.  It  he  attena 
to  this  natural  suggestion,  the  restriction  too  frequently  produces  vice.  II 
he  hear  it  not,  the  human  race  will  be  constantly  endeayouring  to 
increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence.  But  as,  by  the  law  ot  our 
nature,  which  makes  food  necessary  to  the  life  of  man,  population  can 
never  actually  increase  beyond  the  lowest  ncurishment  capable  of  sup- 
Dortiug  it,  a  strong  check  on  population,  from  the  difficulty  of  acquiring 
?ood  musi  be  constantly  in  operation.  This  difficulty  must  fad  some- 
where, and  must  necessarily  be  felt  severely  in  some  or  other  ot  the 
various  forms  of  misery,  or  the  fear  of  misery,  by  a  large  oortion  of 

"'liT'^population  has  this  constant  tendency  to  increase  beyond  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  that  it  is  kept  to  its  »ec«sary  level  by  tnese 
ofluses  will  sueaciently  appear  from  a  review  ot  the  different  states  ot 
society  Tn  which  manias  existed.    But  let  us  first  endeavour  to  ascer- 

Ta  rwhat  would  be  the  natural  -^--f  ^  ^'^^'^f  Tt'n  b  te  rate" 
itsel  with  perfect  freedom  :  and  what  might  be  expected  to  be  the  rate  ot 
fncreale  in'^the  productions  of  the  earth,  under  tha  most  favourable  c.r- 
cumtances  of  human  industry.  L.„n„n  where 

It  will  be  allowed,  that  no  country  has  hitherto  l^^^"  '^'^^''f '  "I^"^ 
manners  were  so  pure  and  simple,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  so 
abundant,  thai  no  checks  whatever  have  existed  to  early  marriages  rom 
I  Slty  of  providing  for  a  family,  and  th.t  no  waste  ot  the  hum  n 
..necies  has  been  occasioned  by  vicious  customs,  by  towns,  "J  ""^^j^'^^y 

occupations,  or  too  severe  laoour  ^'7^,«<l^«^'ly',^^.^3;;,t1tseU  wiTh 
nave  vet  known,  has  the  power  of  population  been  lett  to  exert  itseii  wiin 

^^iri^^nJ^b-ern  States  of  America  where  the  -ans  of  subsistence 
.ave  been  more  ample,  the  manners^of  the  peop  e  -f,;^„^ 
t^XZ^^  So    rt;rubre  itself,  foraboveacentur, 
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and  a  half  successively,  in  less  than  in  each  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
iTet  even  durmg  these  perioils,  in  some  of  tlie  towns,  the  deaths  exceeded 
.he  births;  a  circumstance  that  clearly  proves  that  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  supplied  this  deficiency,  the  increase  must  have  been  much 
uiore  rapid  than  the  general  average. 

In  the  back  settlements,  where  the  sole  employment  is  agriculture,  ani 
vicious  customs  and  unwholesome  occupations  are  little  known,  the  popu- 
lation has  been  found  to  double  itselt  in  fifteen  years.  Even  this  extra- 
ordin;i.ry  rate  of  increase  is  probably  short  of  the  utmost  power  of  popula- 
tion. Sir  William  Petty  supposes  a  doubling  possible  in  so  short  a  time 
as  ten  years. 

But  to  be  perfectly  sure,  that  we  are  far  within  the  truth,  we  will  take 
the  slowest  of  these  rates  of  increase — a  rate,  in  which  all  concurring 
testimonies  agree,  and  which  has  been  repeatedly  ascertained  to  be  from 
procieation  only. 

It  may  safely  be  pronounced  therefore,  that  population,  when  unchecked, 
goes  on  doubling  itself  every  twenty-five  years,  or  increases  In  a  geomet- 
rical ratio.  * 

*  That  population  Uas  the  power,  uader  favourable  oiroumstanoes,  ol  toublinji 
Itself  in  twenty-five  years  by  procreation  aloua,  is  so  extremely  important  a 
proposition — being  the  very  foundation  of  the  Malthusian  arguments — that  it 
1  seems  advisable  to  show  here  more  fully  the  statisticiil  facts  on  which  it  rests. 
■  These  are  furnished  especially  by  the  Census  Returns  of  the  United  States, 
which  have  been  published  every  ten  years  since  1790,  and  are  therefore  of  a 
later  date  than  the  first  [lublication  of  the  Ess:iy  on  Population  (in  1798).  The 
:  r  suits  are  given  in  the  followiug  extract  from  an  article  on  "Population  "  in  tlie 
Biici/clopadia  Britannica,  which  was  written  some  yenrs  later  by  Mr  Malthas:  — 
"  In  the  country  to  which  we  should  naturally  turn  our  eyes  for  an  exorapliflca- 
I  tion  of  the  most  rapid  rate  of  increase,  there  have  been  four  enumerations  of  the 
;  people,  each  at  the  period  of  ten  years ;  and  though  the  estimates  ol  the  increase 
I  of  popvilation  in  the  North  American  colonies  at  earlier  periods  were  of  sutBcieut 
I  authority,  in  the  absence  of  more  certain  documents,  to  warrant  moat  important 
inferences,  yet  as  we  now  possess  such  documents,  and  as  the  period  thoy  involve 
is  of  sufficient  k'ngth  to  establi.sh  the  point  in  question,  it  is  no  lon>;er  necessary 
to  refer  to  earlier  times.  According  to  a  reuular  census,  made  by  o;  der  of  Congress 

•  in  1790,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  think  is  essentially  correct,  the  white 
population  of  the  United  States  was  found  to  be  3,164,1-18.    By  a  siinilar  cens-'s 

1  in  1800,  it  was  found  to  have  iucreaaed  to  4,3i2,811.  It  had  increased  then  during 
I  the  ten  years  from  1790  to  1800  at  a  rate  equal  to  36.3  per  cent.,  a  rate  which,  if 

•  contiuued,  would  double  the  population  in  22  years  4J  months.    According  to  a 

•  third  census  in  1810,  the  white  population  was  found  to  be  •'>,862,09-',  which,  com- 
;  pared  with  the  population  of  ■800,  gives  an  increase  iu  the  second  ten  years  at 
! .  the  rate  of  nearly  36  per  cent.,  which,  if  continued,  would  double  the  population 
I  In  22 J  years.  According  to  the  fourth  census  in  1820,  the  white  population  was 
I  touod  to  b«  7,861,710,  which,  compared  with  the  population  of  1810,  gives  a 
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The  rate  according  to  which  the  productions  of  the  earth  may  be  sup- 
posed to  increase,  it  will  not  be  bo  easy  to  determine.    Of  this,  however, 

increase  in  the  third  tea  years  at  a  rate  percent  of  34.1,  which,  if  continued, 
would  double  the  population  in  23  years  7  months.  If  we  compare  the  period  of 
doubHog  according  to  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  most  unfaTorablo  ten  years  ut 
this  series,  with  25  years,  W3  shall  find  the  difTorence  Biich  as  fully  to  coTer  all 
tlie  increase  of  population  which  would  have  taken  place  ft  jm  immigration. 

"  It  appears  ''-ora  a  reference  to  the  most  autlientic  documeats  waioh  can  be 
collected  on  bt.th  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that  the  emigration  to  the  United  States 
during  the  l  ist  twenty-five  years,  falls  decidedly  sliort  of  an  average  of  lo.ono  a 
year.  Dr.  Seybert,  the  best  authority  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  states  that, 
from  1790  to  1810,  it  could  not  have  been  so  much  as  fi.OOO  a  year.  Our  offlciii 
accounts  of  the  number  of  emigrants  to  the  Uuite-1  Stares  from  England,  Ireland, 
an'l  Scotland,  during  the  ten  years  from  1812  to  1S21  iucliisi^e,  give  an  average  of 
less  than  7,000.  although  the  period  incUidea  the  extraordinary  yearn  1817  and 
1818,  in  which  the  emigrations  to  the  United  Stitos  were  much  greater  than  tliey 
wore  ever  known  to  he  before  or  since.  The  olflcial  American  accounts,  as  far  as 
they  go,  wl'.ich  are  nly  ft)r  two  years  from  the  3  th  September  1819,  tend  t» 
contirm  this  average ;  and  allowing  fully  tor  the  emigrants  from  other  European 
countries,  the  general  average  will  still  be  under  the  10.000. 

"  \Uogether  then,  we  can  hardly  err  in  defect,  if  we  allow  10,000  a  year  for  the 
average  increase  from  emigration  dtiring  the  25  years  from  1795  to  1820  ;  and 
applying  this  number  to  the  slowest  period  of  increase,  when  the  rate  was  such  aa 
to  double  the  population  in  23  years  7  months,  it  may  be  easily  calculated  that  in 
ihe  addition.al  year  and  five  months,  a  population  ^  5,862,000  wouid  have  increased 
to  an  amount  much  more  thau  sueScient  to  cover  an  annual  emigration  of  10,000 
persons,  with  the  increase  from  them  at  the  same  rate.  Such  an  increase  from 
them,  however,  would  not  take  place.  It  appe  irs  from  an  account  in  the  National 
Caf(^dar  of  the  United  Si;ate8  for  the  year  1821,  that  of  the  7.001  persons  arrived 
in  America  from  the  31th  September  1819  to  the  30th  September  1820,  1,959  only 
were  females,  and  the  rest,  5,04i,  were  males  ;  a  proporti  'U  which,  if  it  approaches 
Viwards  representing  the  average,  must  very  greatly  reduce  the  number  from  which 
any  increase  ought  to  be  calculated.  If,  however,  we  omit  these  considerations,  if 
w=  suppose  a  yearly  emigration  from  Europe  to  America  of  10  000  persons  for  the 
25"years  from  1795  to  1820,  the  greatest  part  of  which  time  Europe  was  involved  in 
a  most  extensive  scone  of  warfare,  requiring  all  its  population  ;  and  further,  if  we 
allow  for  an  increase  of  all  the  emigrants  during  the  whole  period,  at  the  fullest 
rate  the  rem:dniug  number  will  still  be  sufficient  to  show  a  doubling  of  the 
population  in  less  than  25  years.  The  white  population  of  1790  was  3,164,143. 
This  population,  according  to  the  rate  at  which  it  was  increasing,  would  hat 
amounted  to  about  3,G''4,100  in  1795  ;  and  supposing  it  to  have  just  doubled  itself 
in  the  25  years  from  1795  to  1820,  the  population  in  1820  would  have  been  7,388,200, 
But  tho  actual  wliite  population  of  1820  appears,  by  the  census  then  taken,  to  bs 
1861  710  showin?  tin  excess  of  473.510;  whereas  an  emigration  of  10,000  person* 
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we  may  be  perfectly  certain,  that  the  ratio  of  theii*  increase  must  he 
totally  of  a  ditferent  nature,  from  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  populatio-a. 
Man  is  necessarily  confined  in  room.  When  all  the  fertile  land  has  beer 
occupied,  the  yearly  increase  of  f«od  must  depend  upon  the  melioration  oi 
the  land  already  in  possession.  This  is  a  stream,  which  from  I  he  nature 
of  all  soils,  instead  of  increasing,  must  be  gradually  diminishing.  But 
population,  could  it  be  supplied  with  food,  would  go  ou  with  unexhausted 
rigour ;  and  the  increase  of  one  period  would  furnish  the  power  of  a 
greater  increase  the  next,  and  this  without  any  limit. 

From  the  accounts  we  have  of  China  and  Japan,  it  may  be  fairly 
doubted,  whether  the  best  directed  efforts  of  human  industry  could  double 
the  produce  of  these  countries,  even  once,  in  any  number  of  years.  There 
are  many  , parts  of  the  globe,  indeed,  hitherto  uncultivated,  and  almost 
unoccupied;  but  the  right  of  exterminating,  or  driving  into  a  corner, 
where  they  must  starve,  even  the  inhabitants  of  these  thinly  peopled  re- 
gions, will  be  questioned  in  a  moral  view.  The  process  of  improving 
their  minds,  and  directing  their  industry,  would  necessarily  be  slow;  and 
during  this  time,  as  population  would  regularly  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
creasing produce,  it  would  rarely  happen  that  a  great  degree  of  knowledgt 
and  industry  would  have  to  operate  at  once  upon  rich  and  unappro- 
priated soil.  Even  when  this  might  take  place,  as  it  does  sometimes  in 
new  colonies,  a  geometrical  ratio  increases  with  such  extraordinary 
rapidity,  that  the  advantage  could  not  last  long.  If  America  continue 
increasing,  which  she  certainly  will  do,  though  not  with  the  same  rapid- 
ity as  formerly,  the  Indians  will  be  driven  further  and  further  back  into 
the  co-jntry,  till  the  whole  race  is  ultimately  eitorminated. 

Europe  is  by  no  means  so  fully  peopled  as  it  might  be.  In  Europe 
there  is  the  fairest  chance,  that  human  industry  may  receive  its  best 
direction.    The  science  of  agriculture  has  been  much  studied  in  England 


anaiially  with  an  iiioraase  from  them  at  3  per  cant.,  a  rate  which  would  doable  a 
population  in  less  than  24  years,  would  only  amount  to  3134,51)2. 

"  If  to  these  proofs  of  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  which  has  actually  takes 
piace,  wa  add  the  consideration  tbat  this  rate  of  increase  is  an  average  applying  to 
a  most  extensive  territory,  some  parts  of  which  are  known  to  be  unhealthy ;  that 
some  of  the  towns  in  the  United  States  are  now  large ;  that  many  of  the  in- 
habitants must  be  engaged  in  unwholesome  occupations  and  exposed  to  many  of 
those  checks  to  increase  which  prevail  in  other  countries ;  and  further,  that  in 
the  western  territories,  where  those  oheoks  do  not  occur,  the  rate  of  increase  is 
beyond  comparison  groater  than  the  general  average,  after  making  the  fullest 
allowance  lor  immigration ;  it  must  appear  certain  that  the  rate  at  which  tha 
population  of  the  wliole  of  the  United  States  has  actually  increased  for  tha  las 
30  years,  must  fall  very  decidedly  short  of  the  actual  capacity  of  mankind  t» 
tncrease  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances." 

Prom  these  and  other  facts  Mr.  Malthus  draws  the  oonohislon  :  "It  maybe 
safely  asserted,  therefore,  that  population,  whan  unchecked,  increases  in  a  geo- 
metrical Dromresaioa  of  such  a  nature  as  to  double  itself  every  twenty-five  years." 
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and  Scotland  ;  ami  tlipre  is  still  a  great  portion  of  nncnltivated  land  in 
these  countries.  Let  us  consider  at  what  rate  tne  produce  of  this  island 
might  he  supposed  to  increase,  under  circumstances  the  most  lavourablo 
to  iniproveujent. 

It  it  be  allowed,  that  hy  the  best  possible  policy,  and  great  encourage- 
ments to  agriculture,  the  average  produce  of  the  island  could  be  doubled 
in  the  first  twputy-five  years,  it  will  be  allowing  probably  a  greater 
increase  than  coiild  with  reason  be  expected. 

In  the  next  twenty-five  years  k  is  impossible  to  suppose,  that  the 
reduce  could  be  quadrupled.  It  would  be  contrary  to  all  our  knowledge 
J  the  properties  ot  land.  That  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  compare 
the  increa.se  of  population  and  food,  let  us  make  a  supposition,  which  is 
ilearly  more  favourable  to  the  power  of  production  in  the  earth,  than  any 
experience  we  have  had  of  its  qualities  will  warrant. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  yearly  additions  which  might  be  made  to  the 
former  average  produce,  instead  of  decreasing,  which  they  certainly 
vould  do,  were  to  remam  the  same;  and  that  the  produce  of  this  island 
Might  be  increased  every  twenty-five  years,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  what 
It  at  present  produces.  The  most  enthusiastic  speculator  cannot  suppose 
a  greater  increase  than  this.  In  a  few  centuries,  it  would  make  every 
acre  of  land  in  the  island  like  a  garden. 

It  may  be  fairly  pronounced  therefore,  that  considering  the  present 
average  state  of  the  earth,  the  means  of  subsistence,  under  circumstances 
the  most  favourable  to  human  industry,  could  not  possibly  be  made  to 
increase  faster  than  in  an  arithmetical  ratio. 

The  necessary  efTects  of  these  two  different  rates  of  mcrease,  when 
brought  together,  wdl  be  verv  striking.  Taking  tiie  whole  earth,  emi- 
gration would  of  course  be  excluded  ;  and  while  the  human  race  would 
increase  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  4,  1!,  16,  32,  64,J28,  256,  .subsistence 
would  only  increase  at  the  rate  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  H,  9- 

In  this  supposition,  no  limits  whatever  are  placed  to  the  produce  of  the 
°arth.  It  may  increase  for  ever,  and  be  greater  than  any  assignable 
quantity  ;  yet  still  the  power  of  population,  being  in  every  period  so  much 
superior,  the  increase  of  the  human  species  can  only  be  kept  down  to  the 
level  of  the  mear?=nf  subsistence,  by  the  constant  operation  of  the  sirong 
law  of  necessity,  acting  as  a  check  upon  the  greater  power. 

I  shall  now  speak  ot  the  general  checks  to  population,  and  the  mode  of 
their  operation. 

The  ultimate  check  to  population,  from  the  above  considerations,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  want  of  food,  arising  necessarily  from  the  diflerent  ratios 
according  to  which  population  and  food  increase.  But  this  ultimate  check 
is  never  the  immediate  check,  except  in  cases  of  actual  famine. 

The  immediate-check  may  be  stated  to  consist  in  all  those  customs,  and 
all  those  diseases,  which  seem  to  be  generated  by  a  scarcity  of  tae  means 
of  subsistence  ;  and  all  those  causes,  independent  of  this  scarcity,  whethei 
cf  a  moral  or  physical  nature,  which  tend  prematurely  to  weaken  and 
destroy  the  human  frame. 

These  checks  to  population,  which  are  constantly  operating  with  more 
oi  less  force  in  every  societv,  and  keep  nown  the  numtierto  the  lerel 
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of  the  means  of  subsisteuce,  may  be  classed  under  two  general  heudn.  th« 
preventive  and  the  positive  checks. 

The  preventive  ciieck,  as  far  as  it  is  voluntary,  is  peculiar  to  mauo 
and  arises  from  that  distinctive  superiority  in  his  reasoning  faculties 
which  enables  him  to  calculate  distant  consequences.  The  checks  to  th« 
indefinite  increase  of  plants  aud  irrational  animals,  are  all  either  posi- 
tive, or,  if  preventive,  involuntary.  But  man  cannot  look  aronud  Lii'Ji  and 
see  the  distress,  which  frequently  presses  on  them,  who  have  large 
families ;  he  cannot  contemplate  his  present  possessions  or  earnings, 
which  he  now  nearly  consumes  himstlf,  and  calculate  the  amount  of  each 
share,  when  with  very  little  addition,  they  must  be  divided,  perhaps 
among  seven  or  eight,  without  feeling  a  doubt  whether,  if  he  follow  the 
bent  of  his  inclinations,  he  may  be  able  to  support  the  affspriug,  whicb 
he  will  probably  bring  into  the  world. 

In  a  state  of  equality,  if  such  can  exist,  this  would  be  the  simple  ques 
tion.  In  the  present  state  of  society  other  considerations  occur.  Wih 
he  not  lower  his  rank  in  life,  and  be  obliged  to  give  up  in  great  measure 
his  former  habits  1  Does  any  mode  ot  employment  present  itself  by  which 
he  may  reasonably  hope  to  maintain  a  family?  Will  he  not  at  any  rate 
subject  himself  to  greater  difficulties,  and  more  severe  labour,  than  in  his 
single  state?  Will  he  not  be  unable  to  transmit  to  his  children  the  same 
advantages  of  education,  that  he  hiraseit  liossessed?  Does  he  even  feel 
secure  that,  should  he  have  a  l;irge  famiiy  his  utmost  exertions  ca,n 
save  them  from  rags  aud  squalid  poverty  rtijd  may  he  not  be  reduced  to 
the  grating  necessity  o(  furfeiting  'iis  independence,  aud  of  being  obliged 
to  the  sparing  hand  of  charity  for  support :' 

These  considerations  are  calculated  tr.  pn  vent,  and  certainly  do  prevent 
a  great  number  of  persons  in  all  civilized  nacions,  from  pursuing  the  dic- 
tates of  nature  in  an  early  attachment  to  one  woman. 

If  this  restraint  do  not  produce  vice,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  least  evil, 
that  can  arise  from  the  principle  of  population.  Considered  as  a  restraint 
on  a  strong  natural  inclination,  it  must  be  allowed  to  produce  a  certain 
degree  of  temporary  unhappiness  ;  but  evidently  slight",  compared  with 
the  evils,  which  result  from  any  of  the  other  checks  to  population  ;  and 
merely  of  the  same  nature,  as  many  other  sacrifices  of  temporary  to  per- 
manent gratification,  which  it  is  the  business  of  a  moral  agent  continually 
to  make. 

When  this  restraint  produces  vice,  the  evils  which  follow,  are  but  toa 
conspicuous.  A  promiscuous  intercourse  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent 
the  birth  of  children,  seems  to  lower  in  a  most  marked  manner  the  dig 
nity  of  the  human  character.  It  cannot  be  without  its  effect  on  men, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  its  tendency  to  degrade  the  female 
character.  Add  to  which,  that  among  those  unfortunate  females,  with 
which  all  great  towns  abound,  more  real  distress  and  aggravated  misery 
are  perhaps  to  be  found,  than  in  any  other  department  of  human  life. 

The  positive  checks  to  population  are  extremely  various,  and  include 
every  cause,  whether  arising  from  vice  or  misery,  which  in  any  degree 
contribute?  to  shorten  the  natural  duration  of  human  life.  Under  thLs 
naad  therefore  may  be  enumerated  all  unwholesome  occunations,  se^eio 
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labour,  and  exposure  to  the  seasons,  extreme  poverty,  bad  nursing  cf 
children,  great  towns,  excesses  of  all  kinds,  the  whole  train  of  disease* 
and  epidemics,  wars,  plagues,  and  famines. 

On  examining  these  obstacles  to  the  increase  of  population,  which  i 
have  classed  under  ice  heads  of  preventive  and  positive  checks,  it  will 
appear  thi.t  they  are  all  resolvable  into  moral  ■estmiiil,  vice,  and  iimo.ry. 

Of  the  preventive  checks,  the  restraint  from  marriage,  which  is  not 
followed  by  irregular  gratifications,  rnay  properly  be  termed  moral 
restraint. 

Promiscuous  iucercourss,  unnatural  passions,  adultery,  and  improper 
arts  to  conceal  the  consequences  of  irregular  connections,  are  preventive 
checks,  that  clearly  come  under  the  head  of  vice. 

Of  the  positive  checks,  those  which  appear  to  arise  unavoidably  from 
the  laws  of  nature,  may  be  called  exclusive  ly  misery,  and  those  which  we 
obviously  bring  upon  ourselves,  such  as  wars,  excesses,  and  many  others, 
which  it  would  be  lu  our  power  to  avoid,  are  of  a  mixed  nature.  They 
are  brouuht  upon  us  by  vice,  and  their  consequence  is  misery. 

The  sum  of  all  these  preventive  and  positive  checks  taken  together, 
forms  the  immediate  check  to  population;  and  it  is  evident  that  in  every 
country,  where  the  whole  of  the  procreative  power  cannot  be  called  into 
action,  the  preve->tive  and  the  positive  checks  must  vary  inversely  as 
each  other;  that  is,  in  countries  naturally  unhealthy,  or  subject  to  a  great 
mortality,  from  whatever  cause  il  may  arise,  the  preveiitive  check  will 
prevail  very  little.  In  those  countriLp  ,ju  (he  contrary,  which  are  natu- 
rally healthy,  and  where  the  pr-.'ventive  check  is  found  to  prevail  with 
considerable  foroe,  the  positive  chuci*'  will  pi ;  vail  very  little,  or  the  mor- 
tality be  very  small. 

In  ev<;ry  coun'^'-y  some  of  these  cbeciis  are,  with  more  or  less  force,  in 
constant  operation ;  yet  notwithstanding  their  general  pretalence,  there 
are  few  states  in  which  there  is  not  a  constant  ellort  of  the  popu- 
lation to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence.  Tins  cnstant  eUort 
as  constantly  tends  to  subject  the  lower  classes  of  society  to  distress  ;  and 
to  prevent  any  great  permanent  melioration  of  their  condition. 

These  efforts,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  seem  to  be  produced  in  the 
following  manner.  We  will  suppose  the  means  of  subsistence  in  any 
country  just  equal  to  the  easy  support  of  its  inhabitauts.  The  constant 
effort  towards  population,  which  is  found  to  act  even  m  ihe  most  vicious 
societies,  increases  the  number  of  people,  before  the  means  of  subsistence 
are  increased.  The  food  therefore,  whicli  before  supported  eleven 
millions,  must  now  be  divided  among  eleven  millions  and  a-half.  The 
poor  consequently  must  livu  much  worse,  and  many  of  them  be  reduced 
to  severe  distress.  The  number  of  labourers  also  being  above  the  pro- 
portion of  work  in  the  market,  the  price  of  labour  must  tend  to  fall.  whil<5 
the  price  of  provisions  would  at  the  same  time  tend  to  rise.  The  labourer 
therefore  must  do  more  work  to  earn  the  same  as  he  did  before.  Durmg 
this  season  the  discouragements  to  marriage,  and  the  dificulties  of 
rearing  a  family  are  so  great,  that  population  is  nearly  at  a  stand.  In 
the  meantime  the  cheapness  of  labour,  the  plenty  of  labourers,  and  the 
necessity  of  an  increased  in  ristry  among  them,  encourage  cultivators  to 
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employ  more  labour  upon  their  laud,  to  turn  up  fresh  soil,  aud  to 
uiauure  aud  tc  improve  more  completely,  what  is  already  in  tillage  ;  till 
ultimately  the  meaus  of  subsistence  may  become  in  the  same  proportion 
to  the  population,  as  ri  the  period  from  which  we  set  out.  The  sitiiatioK 
of  the  labourer  being  then  again  tolerably  comfortable,  the  restraints  to 
population  are  in  some  degree  loosened  ;  and  after  a  short  period,  the 
ame  retrograde  and  progressive  morements  with  respect  to  happiness, 
are  repeated. 

This  siirt  of  oscillation  will  not  probably  be  obTious  to  common  view 
and  it  may  be  difiicult  even  for  the  most  attentive  observer  to  calculate 
its  periods.  Yet  that  in  the  generality  of  old  States  some  sucli  vibratioi? 
docs  exist,  though  in  a  much  less  marked,  and  more  irregular  manner, 
than  I  have  described  it,  no  reflecting  man  who  considers  the  subject 
ileeply,  can  well  douLt. 

Jue  principal  reason  why  this  oscillation  has  been  less  remarked  than 
m.ght  naturally  have  been  expected,  is,  that  the  histories  of  mankind, 
wliich  we  po.ssess,  are  in  general  only  histories  of  the  higher  cla.sse.=. 
The  science  of  the  history  of  the  poorer  orders  may  be  said  to  be  still  in 
its  infancy,  and  many  of  the  objects,  on  which  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  information,  have  been  either  omitted  or  not  stated  with  sufficient 
accuracy.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  proportion  of  the  number 
of  adults  to  the  number  of  marriages;  the  extent  to  which  vicious 
customs  have  prevailed  in  consequence  of  the  restraints  upon  matrimony  ; 
the  comparative  mortality  among  the  children  of  the  most  distressed  part 
of  the  community,  aud  of  those  who  live  rather  more  at  their  ease  ;  the 
variations  in  the  real  price  of  labour;  the  observable  differences  in  the 
state  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  with  respect  to  ease  and  happiness, 
at  dilferent  times  during  a  certain  period  ;  and  very  accurate  registers 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
this  subject. 

A  faithful  history,  including  such  particulars,  would  tend  greatly  tc 
elucidate  the  manner,  in  which  the  constant  check  upon  population  acts; 
and  would  probably  prove  the  existence  of  the  oscillations  that  have  been 
mentioned :  although  their  periods  would  necessarily  be  rendered  irre- 
gular from  the  operation  of  many  interrupting  causes  ;  such  as,  the 
introduction  or  failure  of  certain  manufactures,  a  greater  or  less  pre- 
valent ^pirit  of  agricultural  enterprise;  years  of  plenty,  or  scarcity  ;  wars, 
sickly  seasons,  poor  laws,  emigration,  aud  other  causes  of  a  similar 
nature. 

A  circum.stance  which  has  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  contributed 
to  conceal  this  oscillation  from  „ommon  view,  is  the  dilTerence  between 
the  nominal  and  real  price  of  labour.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  the 
mominaj  price  of  labour  universallv  falls,  but  we  well  know  that  it  fre- 
quently remains  the  same,  while  the  price  of  provisions  has  been  graduallv 
rising.  This  is  in  effect  a  real  fal'  in  the  price  of  labour,  and  durina 
tnis  period,  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  must  be  frraduallv  arowing 
worse,  while  the  farmers  and  capitalists  are  growing  ril'th,  from  the  real 
cfteapncss  of  labour. 

lu  savaga  life,  where  mere  is  no  reaular  nrice  of  labour   it  is  littl* 
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to  bo  (loubin.l,  Uiat  siinitar  oscillations  take  place.  When  population  has 
increased  nearly  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  food,  all  the  preventive  and 
positive  checks  will  natiiraly  operate  with  increased  forte.  Viciou* 
habits  with  respect  to  the  .sex  will  be  more  treneral,  the  expo-ing  of 
children  more  frequent,  and  both  the  probability  and  fatality  of  wars 
and  epidemics  considerably  preatcr  ;  .an  i  these  causes  wiil  probably  con- 
tinue their  operation,  till  the  population  is  sunV  below  the  level  of  the 
food  ;  and  then  the  return  to  comparative  plenty  will  apain  produce  at 
increase,  and  afier  a  certain  period,  its  father  progress  will  again  be 
checked  by  the  same  causes. 

But  without  attempting  to  establish  these  oscillations  lu  oirterenl 
countries,  which  would  evidently  require  more  minute  histories  than  we 
possess,  which  the  progress  of  civilisation  naturally  tends  to  counter- 
act, the  following  oropositions  are  intended  to  be  proved  ; 

1st. — Population  is  necessarily  liniitcu  by  the  means  of  subsistence. 

2ud. — Population  invariably  increases,  when  the  means  of  subsistence 
Dorease. 

urd.  —The  checks  wliich  repress  the  superior  power  of  population,  and 
keep  its  effects  on  a  level  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  are  all  resolvable 
into  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  scarcely  needs  illustration.  The  second 
and  third  will  be  sulliciently  established  by  a  review  of  the  immediate 
checks  to  population,  in  the  past  and  present  state  of  society. 

This  review  Till  be  the  subject  of  the  following  chn.piers." 


In  this  manner,  after  having  explained  the  great  Law  of  Increase, 
Inherent  in  the  human  specie.':,  as  in  all  organised  beings  ;  having 
sho'YVn  as  well  by  general  reasoning,  as  by  known  facts,  that  the  natu- 
ral ratio  of  the  increase  of  population  is  immeasui  ably  greater  than 
the  usual  ratio  of  the  produce  of  the  earth— or,  in  other  words,  ttial 
the  increase  of  all  plants  and  animals,  including  man,  is  of  necessity 
very  greatly  limited  by  the  limited  size  of  the  earth  ;  having  shown 
that  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  new  colonies,  such  as  America,  where  the 
agricultural  skill  of  civilised  man  ishrought  to  bear  u,)OU  leitile  un- 
cultivated territory  (a  cube,  vhich  is  a  mere  accident  in  human  his« 
tory,  of  temporary  duration,  and  necessitating  moreover,  the  dispos- 
session and  extermination  of  the  native  inhabitants)  that  Ibod  can  b€ 
increased  at  all  quickly  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  geometrical  in- 
crease of  wh'ch  population  is  naturally  capable;  having  shown  that 
population  does  increase  with  extraordinary  rapidity  in  such  a  case, 
doubling  itself  eery  twenty-fivc  yi'urs  'W- 'nstancein  the  United  States, 
while  in  all  old  countries  it  increases  very  .slowly — Mr.  Malthus_  nexl 
examines  tuo  question,  in  what  way  is  population  thus  restrained  in  ili* 
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latter  countries  ?  wtiat  are  the  checks  which  mase  it  auvance  slcwly  ? 
Population  cannot  be  checked  except  in  two  ways,  either  there  must  b« 
fewer  children  born,  or  some  must  die  ;  and  it  must  be  therefore  by 
either  or  both  of  these  two  checks,  called  by  Mr.  MaUhvis,  the  preventive 
and  the  positive,  that  the  slow  increase  f  our  race  in  all  old  countries 
is  effected.  The  modes  in  which  these  two  checks  operate  may,  ha 
says,  all  be  included  vnder  the  three  heads  of  moral  restrairJ,  vice,  or 
misery ;  and  tbese  checks  have  been  operating  upon  human  society  ever 
since  its  origin,  and  have  only  been  suspended  for  short  intervals  in 
the  case  of  new  colonies  &c. 

This  law  of  population  is,  it  appears  to  me,  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  mankind,  and  therefore 
I  entreat  the  reader's  earnest  attention  to  it.  It  is  not  like  the 
vacillating  institutions  ol  man,  but  is  one  of  the  fixed  and  immutable 
laws  of  Nature,  which  acts  upon  our  race  exactly  as  upon  the 
humblest  plant  ;  from  which  no  effort  of  reason  can  enable  the  civil- 
ized man  any  more  than  the  savage  to  escape,  and  whose  recognition 
has  been  impeded  by  the  spiritual  theories  of  the  supremacy  of 
n:ind  over  matter.  Except  in  the  accidental  case  of  new  colonies, 
and  other  rare  and  temporary  circumstances,  where  the  usual  ratio  of 
the  increase  of  food  is  enormously  increased,  the  law  is,  that  if  the  pre- 
ventive check  do  not  operate,  the  positive  must:  if  fewer  children  be 
not  born,  the  surplus  7Hust  die  prematurely  :  there  must  be  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  necessarily  short-lived  beings  to  keep  up  the  numbers,  one 
generation  being  pushed  out  of  existence  before  its  time  to  make  room 
for  the  next.  The  less  the  reproductive  powers  are  restrained,  the 
ohoricr  must  the  general  average  of  life  be  in  the  successive  generations. 
Their  premature  dtatb  is  certain;  it  is  only  th.j  mode  of  it  which  is 
uncertain.  It  may  be  by  famine  or  by  war,  by  extreme  .poverty  and 
slow  starvation,  or  by  quick  disease ;  but  in  some  shape  or  other  it 
must  come.  Thus  it  is  an  enormous  error  to  suppose,  as  is  commonly 
done,  that  the  wars,  famines,  pestilences,  &c.,  which  we  read  ol'  in  his- 
tory, were  occasioned  mainly  by  man's  evil  passions,  or  want  of  in- 
dustrial skill  ;  they  were  orimarilv  the  effect  of  the  natural  sexual 
instincts,  and  were  absoluteLy  inevitable,  as  \ons  as  these  were  not  re- 
strained by  foresight.  More  cnudren  having  been  born  than  the  slow 
increase  of  food  could  support,  they  had  to  be  cut  off  prematurely  in 
some  way;  and  thus,  had  war  not  operated,  pestilence,  famine,  disease, 
Ac,  must  have  done  so.  If  three  or  four  times  the  number  of  CK.ldren 
n'ere  Lorn  that  could  be  supported,  (a  thing  which  must  vcj  y  freqne:itly 
have  taken  place  among  uncivilised  nations),  eitlier  three-fourths 
of  ihera  had  necessarily  to  perish  in  infancy,  or  in  some  other  way,  the 
general  average  of  life  had  to  be  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  the  natural  one. 
It  is  generally  thought  that  abstaining  from  marriage,  sexual  vices  which 
prevent  child-birth,  such  as  prostitution,  and  premature  death  are  ac- 
cidental and  avoidable  evils;  but  this  is  the  most  radical  of  all  errors. 
In  all  eld  countries  some  one  or  more  ol  thi.se  checks  to  population  mxigi 
always  operate  with  immense  force ;  and  they  have  thus  operated  iu 
all  such  countries  ever  since  the  bii-th  of  history.    Man  has  only  a 
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choice  between  tboiii ;  not  independent  of  them.  Tbe  more  coTr.meie 
the  positive  check,  in  other  words  the  younger  the  age  at  wliicii  lieutb 
takes  place,  the  less  need  is  there  for  the  preventive  check.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  wherever  the  [losilive  check  operates  little,  the  preventive 
one  WMsi!  operate  greatly;  a  lonir  average  of  lile  and  few  deaths  can 
only  be  procured  in  any  old  country  by  having  few  births. 

Jilr.  Mallhus  next  |)ruceeds  to  examine  in  v/Uat  manner  tlie  three 
checks,  nKjral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery,  have  operated  on  mankind  in 
the  various  CDndilions  of  human  society.  To  do  this  he  enters  into  a 
detailed  review  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  past  and  present  times, 
froiu  the  rudest  savages  up  to  ourselves,  and  points  out  how  far  each 
of  these  three  checivs  has  operated  upon  them.  This  review  occupies  a 
great  part  of  his  work,  and  is  full  of  interest,  both  from  the  insight  it 
gives  us  into  the  workings  of  this  mighly  but  unknown  law  on  humau 
destiny,  and  also  from  its  explan^ttion  of  the  complex  problems  ot 
society  in  its  various  stages  ;  problems  which  the  i)rinciple  of  popula. 
tion  can  alone  render  intelligible.  I  shall  give  a  short  sketch  of  thii 
part  of  Mr.  Malthus's  work,  begging  the  reader  to  supplement  it  by 
reading  the  work  itself. 

Mr.  Malthus  lirst  examines  the  checks  to  population  among  savages, 
or  those  nations  which  subsist  chiefly  on  the  unassisted  produce  o; 
naturo,  as,  for  instance,  the  natives  of  Australia,  Patagonia,  the 
North  American  Indians,  &c.  In  these  the  main  checks  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  infe"ior  animals  ;  namely  the  posUive  ones.  The  prevent- 
ive check,  or  moral  restraint,  acts  little  upjn  them;  they  folloiv 
blindly  the  promptings  of  the  natural  sexual  instincts  like  the  inferioi 
aBimai3,  and  toeretore  tne  surplus  population  is  cut  otl  i>y  starvation, 
periodical  f.uiiines,  bloody  warfares,  &c.  The  condition  of  the  women 
among  savages,  moreover,  is  most  miserable,  and  adverse  to  the  bear- 
ing and  nurture  of  oH'spring.  They  are  used  almost  like  beasts  of  bur- 
den ;  and  mothers  among  the  American  Iiitlians,  have  been  known  to 
destroy  their  female  children  to  [)reserve  them  from  such  a  life. 

With  regard  to  the  checics  to  population  in  the  Islands  of  the  South 
Sea,  Mr.  Malthus  says,  "M.  llaynsd,  speaking  of  the  ancient  state  of 
the  British  Isles,  and  of  islanders  in  general,  says,  '  It  is  aaiong  these 
people  that  we  trace  that  multitude  of  singular  institutions  which 
retard  the  progress  of  population.  Anthropophagy,  the  castration  of 
males,  the  intibulation  of  females,  late  marriages,  the  consecration  oi 
virginity,  the  approbation  of  celibacy,  &c.  These  customs,  caused  by 
a  superabundance  of  population  in  islands,  have  been  carried  to  the 
sontincnts,  where  philosophers  of  our  days  are  still  employed  in  inves- 
tigating the  reason  of  them.'  M.  Raynal  does  not  seem  to  be  aware, 
thlit  a  savage  tribe  in  America  SLrrounded  by  its  enemies,  or  a  civilized 
and  populous  nation,  hemmed  in  by  others  in  the  same  state,  is  in 
many  raspecls  circumstanced  li);e  the  islander.  Though  the  barriers 
to  a  further  increase  of  population  be  not  so  well  deQned,  and  so  open 
to  common  observation  on  continents,  as  on  islands,  yet  they  still  pre- 
sent obstacles  which  are  nearly  as  insurmountable.  There  is  probably 
00  island  yet  known,  the  produce  of  which  could  not  be  iurthf»-  >n- 
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:rfasei5.  This  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  whole  earth.  But  as  the 
bounds  on  population  or  small  islands  are  so  narrow,  that  cvciy  pi;r- 
aon  must  see  and  acknowledge  them,  an  inquiry  into  the  checks  to 
lopulatiou  in  them  may  tend  considerably  to  illustrate  the  present 
subject. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  crowded  shores  of  Otahoiie  and  the 
Society  Islands,  all  apprehension  of  dearth  seem  at  first  sight  to  be 
banished  from  a  country,  that  is  described  to  be  fruitful  as  the  gardeu 
of  the  Hesperidcs.  But  this  first  impression  would  be  immediately 
corrected  l.y  a  moment's  reflection.  Happiness  and  plenty  have  alyn;  ■■ 
been  considered  as  the  most  powerful  causes  of  increase.  In  a  delight- 
ful climate  where  few  diseases  are  known,  and  the  women  are  con- 
demned to  no  severe  fatigues,  why  should  these  causes  not  operate  with 
a  force  unparalleled  in  less  favourable  regions?  Yet,  if  they  did, 
where  could  the  population  find  room  and  food  in  such  narrow  limits  ? 
Ett'cctual  emigration  or  eifectual  importation  would  be  utterly  exclu- 
ded, from  the^siiuation  of  the  islauds  and  the  stateof  navigation  among 
the  iniiabitarits. 

The  difficulty  here  is  reduced  to  so  narrow  a  compass,  is  so  clear, 
precise,  and  definite,  that  we  cannot  escape  from  it.  It  cannot  be 
answered  in  the  usual  vague  and  inconsiderate  manner,  by  talking  of 
emigration  and  further  cultivation.  In  the  present  iostonce  we  can- 
not but  acknowledge  that  the  one  is  impossible  and  the  other  glaringly 
inadequate.  The  fullest  conviction  must  stare  us  in  the  face,  that  the 
people  on  this  group  of  islands  could  not  continue  to  double  their 
numbers  every  twenty-five  years ;  and  before  we  proceed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  society  among  them,  we  must  be  perfectly  certain,  that 
unless  a  perpetual  miracle  render  the  women  barren,  we  shall  be  able 
to  trace  some  very  powerful  checks  to  popuhitior.  in  the  habits  of  the 
people." 

These  checks  were  promiscuous  intercourse  and  iulanticide,  which 
were  exceedingly  common  in  Otaheite,  when  first  disuopered ;  and  were 
universally  practised  by  the  members  of  the  Arreoy  societies,  which 
included  most  of  the  youth  of  the  upper  classes.  The  same  vices  were 
very  common  among  the  lower  classes  also  ;  and  it  was  by  these  means 
—the  positive  check— that  population  was  mainly  kept  down  to  the 
level  of  the  food  ;  although  their  action  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Malthus  next  proceeds  to  the  checks  to  population  among  pa- 
toral  and  semi-civilized  peoples.  The  nations  of  the  north  of  Euiopi;. 
who  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire,  were  of  this  description.  Jt  has 
puzzled  historians  to  account  for  the  numerous  and  successive  armies 
which  tkey  poured  down  upon  Italy  and  France,  and  which  were  sc 
often  annihilated,  before  the  final  triumph  ;  but  this  can  be  readily  ac- 
»unted  for  by  the  great  natural  powers  of  multiplication.  They  must 
nave  increased  very  ra^jidly,  for  their  morals,  as  described  by  Tacitus, 
were  pure,  and  their  life  healthy  ;  and  thus  their  population  was  con- 
ftautly  increasing  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  numbers  of 
thei- youth  were  sent  forth  to  gain  new  regions  by  the  sword.  The 
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loss  of  life  in  thesa  wars  was  prodigious  ;  aud  it  was  in  tliis  wav  tii* 
their  population  was  chiefly  restraine<J. 

The  chocks  among  tlie  modern  pastoral  nations,  as  the  Tartars  and 
Bedouins,  are  chiefly  of  a  similui'  nature,  except  that  there  is  inore 
poverty  and  laiuine,  and  less  war.  In  many  of  the  tribes  the  grinding 
poverty  always  borders  on  starvation,  (i^verty,  famine,  and  fVe- 
qucntly  pestilence,  are  the  inevitable  alternatives  to  war  in  all  nations, 
where  the  preventive  check  to  population  does  not  operate.  Therefore 
as  this  checlc  ojierates  very  little  among  uncivilized  nations,  war, 
poverty,  famine,  or  pestilence  are  constantly  observed  among  them; 
and  are  indeed  perfectly  unavoidable  from  the  laws  of  nature.)"  Mora) 
restraint  acts  little  among  the  Arabs,  for  'a  Mahometan  is  in  some  res- 
pects obliged  to  polygamy,  from  aprincij)le  of  obedience  to  his  prophet, 
who  makes  one  ol  the  great  duties  of  man  to  consist  in  procreating  child- 
ren to  glorify  his  Creator.  Nothing  can  place  in  a  more  striking  point 
of  view  the  futility  and  alisurdity  of  such  encouragements  to  marriage, 
than  the  present  state  ol  these  countries.  It  is  universally  agreed, 
that  if  their  population  be  not  less  than  formerly,  it  is  indubitably  not 
greater  ;  and  it  follows  as  a  direct  consequence,  that  the  great  increase 
of  some  families  has  actually  pushed  the  rest  out  of  existence.  While 
the  Arabs  retain  their  present  manners,  and  the  country  remains  in  its 
present  state  of  cultivation,  the  promise  of  paradise  to  every  man  who 
had  ten  children,  would  but  little  increase  their  numbers,  though  ii 
might  greatly  increase  their  misery.  Direct  encouragements  to  mar- 
riage have  no  tendency  whatever  to  change  their  manners,  and  pro- 
mote cultivation." 

The  wives  are  bought  of  their  parents,  and  therefore  the  poorer 
classes  are  sometimes  unable  to  obtain  them ;  so  that  the  preventive 
check,  by  compulsion,  operates  in  some  degree. 

In  the  variotis  countries  of  Africa,  the  checks  are  also  mostly  v^l  a 
positive  nature  ;  constant  warfare,  so  that  in  some  of  the  tribes  Bruce 
Bays,  that  an  old  man  is  never  to  be  seen,  as  they  all  die  by  the  lance 
young ;  also  famine  and  pestilence,  the  exportation  of  slaves,  &c. 
The  poorest  classes  are  sunk  in  the  most  abject  poverty 

In  Hindostan,  marriage  is  greatly  encouraged  by  the  religious 
code,  which  makes  the  procreation  of  male  children  one  of  the  greatest 
merits.  In  the  ordinances  of  Menu,  it  is  said,  '  By  a  son  a  man  obtains 
victory  over  all  people ;  by  a  son's  son  he  enjoys  immortality ;  and 
afterwards  by  the  son  of  that  grandscm  he  reaches  the  solar  abode." 
Thus  marriage  in  India  is  considered  a  religious  duty  ;  and  therefore, 
the  preventive  check  operating  little,  the  positive  one  must  of  neces- 
sity supply  its  place.  The  people  are  so  crowded  that  the  most  ex- 
cessive poverty  prevails,  and  periodical  famines  have  been  always  very 
frequent.  Wars  and  pestilences  have  also  at  limes  carried  olf  large 
numbers. 

In  Thibet  on  the  other  hand,  the  preventive  check  operates  very 
strongly.  "  In  almost  every  country  in  the  globe,  individuals  are  com- 
pelled by  considerations  of  private  interest,  to  habits,  which  tend  to 
reprous  llie  natural  increase  of  population  ;  but  Thibet  is  perhaps  the 
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only  country  where  these  hahits  are  universally  encouraged  by  govern- 
ment, and  where  to  repress  rather  than  encourage  population,  seems  to 
be  a  public  object." 

In  Thibet  celibacy  is  deemed  honourable,  while  marriage  is  almost 
a  certain  bar  to  a  man's  rising  in  the  State ;  and  the  higher  orders, 
who  are  occupied  as  priests  or  statesmen,  leave  to  the  husbandmen 
and  labourers  the  business  of  populating  the  country.  Even  among 
the  latter,  moreover,  it  is  the  common  practice  for  all  the  brothers  of 
a  family  to  have  but  one  wife  among  them ;  so  that  here  polygamy 
consists  in  a  plurality  of  husbands  ;  which  of  course  is  a  great  check 
to  population. 

In  China  the  population  is  enormous,  being  upwards  of  300,000,000, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  human  race.  These  vas*.  numbers  are  owing 
to  the  goodness  of  the  soil  and  climate,  the  very  groat  attention  that 
has  always  been  paid  to  agriculture,  and  also  the  extraordinary  en- 
coiiragements  to  marriage,  which  here  as  in  India  is  considered  a 
religious  duty;  to  he  childless  being  held  a  dishonour.  The  prevent- 
ive check  therefore  having  operated  but  little,  the  positive  has  been 
the  chief  one.  The  most  grinding  and  abject  poverty  prevails  among 
the  lower  classes,  together  with  an  undefatigable  industry  and  hard 
■work;  (a  combination  which  finds  a  parallel  perhaps  in  England  alone). 
Periodical  famines  are  very  frequent,  which  sweep  off  vast  numbers ; 
and  infanticide  is  very  gpneral.  It  is  in  these  modes  rather  than  by 
wars,  (which,  till  lately,  have  not  been  so  destructive  in  China),  that 
the  positive  check  operates. 

"The  check  to  population  from  a  vicious  sexual  intercourse  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  considerable  in  China.  The  women  are  said  to  be 
modest  ana  reserved,  and  adultery  is  rare. 

The  very  great  consumption  of  grain  in  making  spirit.?  has  been 
dwelt  upon  by  several  writers  as  oue  of  the  great  causes  of  the  fre- 
quent famines  among  the  Chinese  ;  but  this  is  a  gross  error."  (The 
very  same  error  is  frequently  committed  at  present  with  regard  to  the 
poverty  in  England).  "  In  reality  tbe  whole  tendency  of  this  cause  is 
m  a  contrary  direction.  The  consumption  of  corn  in  any  other  way 
than  necesssary  food,  checks  the  population  before  it  arrives  at  the 
utmost  limits  of  subsistence  ;  and  as  the  grain  may  be  withdrawn 
from  this  particular  use  in  the  time  of  a  scarcity,  a  public  granary  is 
thus  opened,  richer  probably  than  could  have  been  formed  by  any 
other  means.  When  such  a  consumption  has  been  once  establi?hcd, 
and  has  become  permanent,  its  effect  is  exactly  as  if  a  piece  of  land, 
with  all  the  people  upon  it,  were  removed  from  the  country.  The  rest 
of  the  people  would  certainly  be  in  precisely  the  same  state  as  they 
were  in  before,  in  years  of  plenty ;  but  in  time  of  dearth  the  produce  ol 
this  land  would  be  returned  to  them,  without  the  mouths  to  help  them 
«0  eat  it.  China,  without  her  distill/ries,  would  certainly  be  more 
populous ;  but  on  a  failure  of  the  seasons,  would  have  still  less 
resource  than  she  has  at  present ;  and  as  far  as  the  magnitude  of  the 
•ause  would  operate,  would  in  consequence  be  more  subject  to  famines, 
and  tLeae  famines  would  be  more  severe." 
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In  aucient  Greece  "  the  pliilosopliers  and  statesmen  perceived  tfu 
tendoncy  of  populatiou  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  did  not,  like  those  of  modern  times,  overlook  the  consideration  of  a 
question,  whicii  so  deeply  all'ects  the  happiness  and  tranqudiity  of  sooict.y. 
We  must  give  them  credit  for  seeing  tlie  difiiculty,  however  we  execra';e 
the  barbarous  expedients  they  adopted  to  remoTe  it."  (In  this  case, 
exactly  as  in  ti'at  of  the  speculum  and  female  disease,  which  were  in 
some  degree  known  to  the  Greeks,  attention  to  the  all-important  subject 
of  population  was  afterwards  prevented  by  the  morbid  sexual  delicacy  of 
the  Hebrew-christiau  religion.) 

Solon  permitted  infanticide  by  law ;  Plato  in  his  Republic  says, 
that  the  magistrates  should  regulate  the  increase  of  citizens,  and  pre- 
vent undue  multiplication  ;  also  that  men  and  vomen  should  be  allowed 
to  procreate  only  when  at  their  greatest  vigour,  and  that  all  weakly  chil- 
dren should  be  destroyed.  Aristotle  proposed  that  the  men  should  not 
be  allowed  to  marry  till  thirty-seven,  and  the  women  till  eighteen  ;  and 
also  that  each  woman  should  be  allowed  to  produce  only  a  certain 
number,  and  if  she  afterwards  became  pregnant,  an  abortion  should  be 
induced.  He  said  that  if,  as  ia  mo.st  States,  every  one  were  allowed  to 
have  as  many  children  as  they  pleased,  poverty,  the  mother  of  crime  and 
sedition,  must  result. 

The  preventive  check  therefore  probably  operated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent among  the  Greeks;  and  its  deficiencies  were  supplied  by  the  positive 
one  in  the  shape  of  constant  and  bloo  ly  wars^ 

Among  the  Romans  the  positive  check,  namely  the  ceaseless  wars,  was 
the  chief  one.  Under  the  Empire  the  preventive  check  also  pre- 
vailed greatly,  in  the  shape  of  all  sons  of  vicious  sexual  habits. 
Juvenal  complains  of  the  arts  used  to  produce  abortion,  saying  that 
scarcely  any  nntural  birth  was  permitted  to  take  place.  "  In  most 
countries,  it  is  the  frequency  of  marriage  that  causes  promiscuous  inter- 
course;  but  in  Rome  during  the  later  periods  of  its  history,  morals  were 
so  depraved,  as  to  cause  people  to  hate  marriage  and  avoid  it." 

"  All  the  checks  to  population,  which  have  been  hitherto  considered  in 
the  course  of  this  re7iew  of  human  society,  are  clearly  resolvable  into 
moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery. 

Of  these,  moral  restraint,  among  the  nations  considered,  has  been  seen 
to  have  operated  but  very  feebly  compared  with  the  others.  Vice  also, 
though  its  effects  seem  to  have  been  very  considerable  in  the  later  periods 
of  Roman  hi.story,  and  in  some  other  countries,  yet  upon  the  whole,  seems 
to  have  had  mucu  less  influence  on  population,  than  the  positive  checks. 
A  large  portion  of  the  procreative  power  appears  to  have  been  called  into 
action,  and  the  redundant  population  cut  off  by  violent  causes.  Among 
these,  war  is  the  most  prominent  feature,  and  after  this  may  be  -anked 
famines,  and  violent  diseases.  In  most  of  the  countries  considered,  the 
population  seems  to  have  been  seldom  measured  accurately,  according  to 
the  average  and  permanent  means  of  subsistence,  but  generally  to  havi 
vibrated  between  the  two  extremes  ;  and  consequently  the  oscillation." 
between  want  and  plenty  ars  strongly  marked,  as  we  should  natura'W 
Bxpect  among  less  civili.iLd  nations." 
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Mr.  Malthus  next  axaraines,  how  these  checks  operate  on  the  nations 
of  modern  Europe,  our  own  included.  "In  reviewing  the  states  of 
modern  Europe,"  he  says,  "we  are  assisted  in  our  inquiries  hy  the  regis- 
ters of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  ;  which,  when  they  are  complete 
and  correct,  point  out  to  us  with  some  degree  of  precision,  whether  the 
prevailing  checks  to  population  be  of  the  positive  or  preventive  kind;  ant' 
give  us  in  many  important  points,  more  information  respecting  thes« 
stales,  than  we  could  receive  from  the  most  observing  traveller. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive  points  oF  view  in  wliich  we  oaf 
consider  these  registers,  is  the  dependence  of  the  iiiarriages  upon  the 
deaths.  It  h^s  been  justly  observed  by  Montesquieu,  that  wherever  there 
is  a  place  for  two  persons  to  live  comfortably,  a  marriage  will  certainly 
ensue  ;  but  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  in  the  present  state  of  their 
population,  experience  will  not  allow  us  to  expert  any  sudden  and  great 
increase  in  the  means  of  supporting  a  family.  The  place  therefore  for 
the  new  marriage  must  in  general  be  made  by  tho  dissolution  of  an  old 
one  ;  and  we  find  in  consequence  that,  except  after  some  great  mortality, 
or  some  sudden  change  of  policy,  peculiarly  favourable  to  cultivation  and 
trade,  the  number  of  marriages  is  principally  regulated  by  the  number  of 
deaths.  They  reciprocally  influence  each  ether.  There  are  few  coun- 
tries, where  the  common  people  have  so  much  foresight  as  to  defer  mar- 
riaere,  till  they  have  a  fair  prospect  of  being  able  to  support  all  their 
children.  Some  of  the  mortality  therefore,  in  almost  every  country,  is 
forced  by  the  too  great  frequency  of  marriage .  and  in  every  country  a 
great  mortality,  whether  arising  chiefly  from  this  cause  or  from  the  num- 
ber of  great  towns  and  factories,  and  the  natural  unhealthiness  of  the 
situation,  will  necessarily  produce  a  great  frequency  of  marriage. 

The  mean  proportion  of  annual  marriages  in  most  countries  is  as  1  to 
ICS.  Wherever  the  average  is  much  higher,  it  must  arise  from  the 
I  greater  average  of  death  ;  as  for  instance,  we  find  that  in  some  Dutch 
'  villages,  very  unhealthily  situated,  the  marriages  were  as  I  in  G4  and  the 
'  deaths  as  1  in  22,  while  the  births  and  deaths  were  nearly  equal  ;  or  in 
i  other  words  the  population  nearly  stationary.  Compare  this  with  Norway 
■where  the  deaths  are  as  I  to  4ii,  and  the  marriages  as  1  to  130.  Thediffe 
1  rence  in  both  deaths  and  marriages  is  nearly  double.''  (These  statistics  ar* 
;  to  be  understood  as  applicable  to  the  time  whuu  Mr.  Malthus  wrote,  but 
:they  illustrate  the  principle  he  is  explaining). 

"  Unless  when  so, ne  sudden  start  in  the  agriculture,  or  other  meaa, 
;of  obtaining  food,  takes  place,  more  marriages  will  only  cause  more 
cdeaths." 

"  The  proportion  of  yearly  births  to  the  whole  population  must  evidently 
idepend,  principally  on  the  number  of  people  marrying  annually;  and 
t  therefore  in  countries  which  will  not  admit  of  a  great  increase  of  popu- 
i  lation,  must,  like  the  marriages,  depend  chiefly  on  the  deaths.  Where  aD 
mctual  decrease  of  population  is  not  taking  place,  the  births  will  always 
'6uppl;  the  vacancies  made  by  death,  and  exactly  so  much  more  as  the  iu  • 
:ereasing  agriculture  and  trade  of  the  country  will  admit.  In  almost 
eevery  part  of  Europe,  during  the  intervals  of  the  great  plagues,  epidemics. 
^o^  dostructivc  wars,  with  which  it  is  occasionally  visited,  the  births  exceed 
*he  deaths. 
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in  thirty-nino  villages  of  Holland,  where  tlie  yearly  deaths  areas  1 
In  23,  tliG  liirths  arc  aisv)  as  1  in  2;f.  In  Sweden,  where  the  mortality  is 
about  I  in  35,  the  birtlis  are  1  iu2({.  In  Norway,  where  the  mortaiiiy  is 
I  iu  48,  the  birtlis  are  1  in  34.  In  all  these  instances  the  births  are 
eridently  measured  by  the  deaths,  after  malting  a  proper  allowance  for  the 
excess  of  births,  which  the  state  of  each  country  will  admit  .  In  Russia 
this  allowance  must  be  great,  as,  although  the  mortality  may  be  taken  as 
only  1  in  48  or  50,  the  births  are  as  high  as  I  in  'J6,  owing  to  the  present 
rapid  increase  of  population,  which  arises  from  the  rapid  expansion  of  thf 
resources  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Malthus  then  examines  in  detail,  the  checks  which  operate  in  thesf 
countries. 

"Norway  has  been  long  free  from  war,  has  a  very  healthy  climate,  and 
in  common  years  the  mortality  is  loss  than  in  any  other  country  iu  Eu- 
rope. The  proportion  of  annual  deaths  to  the  whole  population  is  only  as 
I  to  48.  Yet  the  population  of  Norway  never  seems  to  have  increased 
with  great  rapidity. 

Before  we  enter  upon  an  e.xarcinatiou  of  its  internal  economy,  we 
must  feel  assured  that,  as  the  positive  checks  to  its  population  have  been 
so  small,  the  preventive  checks  must  uave  been  proportionally  great  ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  from  the  registers,  that  the  proportion  of  yearly 
iT.arriages  to  the  whole  population  is  as  1  to  130,  which  is  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  marriages  than  appears  in  the  registers  of  any  other  country 
except  Switzerland.  The  proportion  of  yearly  marriages  is  one  of  the 
most  obvious  criterions  of  the  operation  of  the  preventive  check." 

The  chief  cause  of  the  fewness  of  marriages  is  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
country.  There  are  fiw  manufactures  or  means  of  emigration  ;  and  it  is 
the  custom  among  the  farmers  to  have  under  them  several  labourers,  to 
whom  they  give  a  house  and  some  land,  and  a  vacancy  among  these  is 
the  only  prospect  of  maintaining  a  family.  Therefore  the  great  part  of 
the  agricultural  population  remain  single  till  a  late  period  of  bfe.  "  Under 
such  circumstances  the  lower  classes  cannot  increase  much,  till  the  in- 
crease of  mercantile  stock  or  the  division  and  improvement  of  farms 
furnishes  a  greater  quantity  of  employment  to  married  labourers.  Id 
countries  more  fully  peopled,  this  subject  is  always  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  Each  man  naturally  thinks  that  he  has  as  good  a  chance  of 
finding  employment  as  his  neighbour  ;  and  that  if  he  fail  in  one  place, 
he  shall  succeed  iu  some  other.  He  marries  therefore,  and  trusts  to 
fortune  ;  and  the  effect  too  frequently  is,  that  the  redundant  population, 
occasioned  in  this  manner,  is  repressed  by  the  positive  checks  of  poverty 
and  disease. 

Norway  is  perhaps  the  only  country  in  Europe,  where  the  traveller 
will  hear  fears  expressed  of  a  redundant  population  ;  and  where  the  dan- 
ger to  the  hapj»iness  of  the  lower  classes  from  this  cause  is  in  some 
degree  seen  and  understood.  This  obviously  arises  from  the  smallness  of 
the  population  altogether,  and  the  consequent  narrowness  of  the  subject. 
If  our  attention  were  confined  to  one  parish,  and  there  were  no  powers  ol 
emigrating  *rom  it,  the  most  careless  observer  could  not  fail  to  remarK, 
that  'f  "ill  married  at  twenty,  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  for  the 
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fc/aiers,  however  carefully  they  might  improve  their  land,  to  find  em- 
ployment and  food  for  those  that  would  grow  up  ;  but  when  a  groat 
number  of  these  parishes  are  added  together  in  a  populous  kingdom,  the 
largeness  of  the  subject,  and  the  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place, 
obscure  and  confuse  our  view.  VVe  lose  si^ht  of  a  truth  which  befura 
appeared  completely  obvious:  and  in  a  most  unaccountable  mannerj 
attribute  to  the  aggregate  quantity  of  land,  a  power  of  supporting  peopio, 
oeyond  comparison  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  its  parts." 

"  In  Sweden  the  preventive  check  has  not  operated  so  largely,  and  there- 
fore the  mortality  has  been  greater.  The  average  proportion  of  deaths 
in  Sweden  is  as  1  to  34},  which  is  a  very  large  one  considering  the  num- 
ber of  people  employed  in  agriculture.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  arr 
only  as  1  to  13  to  those  of  the  country;  while  in  well-peopled  countries, 
they  are  nearly  as  1  to  3.  In  I'-ussia  and  Pomerania,  where  there  3  i; 
many  large  towns,  and  the  proportion  of  townsmen  to  countrymen  is  a.s 
I  to  4,  the  average  of  death  is  as  .  to  37.' 

Seasons  of  severe  scarcity  have  frequently  occurred  in  Sweden,  in 
which  great  numbers  of  the  people  were  swept  off.  Much  of  the  misery 
and  mortality  was  doubtless  caused  by  the  mistaken  efforts  of  the 
Swedish  Government  to  increase  population;  to  effect  which  they  erected 
numerous  lying-in  and  foundling  hospitals.  "  But  these  have  no  ten- 
dency to  increase  population,  but  only  to  increase  poverty  and  misery ; 
the  only  true  mode  of  increasing  their  population  wouW  have  been  to 
improve  the  state  of  agriculture." 

"  Positive  laws  to  encourage  marriage,  not  combined  with  religious 
feeling,  as,  in  Cliic^  seldom  produce  the  effect,  and  generally  show 
Ignorance  in  the  legislator  ;  but  the  apparent  need  of  them  shows  a  great 
I  degree  of  moral  and  political  depravity  in  a  State  ;  as  it  is  either  insti- 
1  tutions  unfavourable  to  industry,  and  therefore  to  population,  or  else 
I  the  prevalence  of  vicious  customs,  which  seem  to  call  for  them." 

"  A  good  illustration  of  the  law  of  population  is  afforded  by  the  fact, 
I  certainly  ascertained  by  the  returns  ot  the  population  made  in  France, 
!  since  the  great  Revolution,  that  the  populati.on  rather  increased  than 
I  diminished  during  that  long  and  bloody  struggle,  in  which  it  is  calculated 
I  that  France  lost  two  and  a  half  million  of  livos."  The  reason  was  that 
I  the  increase  of  deaths  led,  as  it  always  does,  to  a  great  increase  of  mar- 
:  riages,  by  whicli  the  vacancies  were  easily  supplied.  The  enormous 
1  powers  of  multiplication,  which  had  been  repressed,  were  permitted  to 
I  expand  for  awhile  ;  and  thus  "  France  has  not  lost  a  single  birth  by  the 
1  revolution.  She  has  just  cause  to  mourn  the  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
I  individuals  which  she  may  have  lost,  but  not  their  posterity  ;  because  if 
I  these  individuals  had  remained  in  the  country,  a  proportionate  number 
I  of  children,  born  of  other  parents,  would  not  have  come  into  existence. 

Mr.  Malthus  thus  examines  in  succession  the  checks  to  population  in 
1  the  other  European  countries  ;  but  we  may  pass  (  m  l;o  his  description  o( 
1  those  which  operate  among  ourselves  in  England.  He  says  "  The  most 
I  cnrsory  view  of  society  in  this  country  must  conviuce  us,  tha,t,  through- 
I  out  all  ranks,  the  preventive  check  to  population  prevails  in  a  consideraoU 
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degree.  Those  among  the  higher  classes,  who  live  principally  in  towns, 
often  want  the  inclination  to  marry,  from  the  facility  with  which  they 
can  iuduigs  themselves  in  an  illicit  intercourse  wiih  the  sex.  And  others 
are  deterred  from  marrying,  by  the  ideas  of  Ihe  expenses  they  must 
retrench,  and  the  pleasures  of  which  they  must  deprive  themselves, 
on  the  supposition  of  having  a  family.  When  a  fortune  is  large,  these 
considerations  are  certainly  trivial;  but  a  preveutive  foresight  of  this 
kind  has  objects  of  much  greater  weight  for  its  contemplation,  as  we  go 
lower. 

A  man  of  liberal  education,  with  an  income  only  just  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  associate  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  must  feel  absolutely 
certain,  that  if  he  marry  and  have  a  family,  he  will  be  obliged  to  give 
np  all  his  former  connections.  The  woman  that  a  man  of  education 
would  naturally  make  the  object  of  his  choice,  is  one  brought  up  in  the 
same  habits  and  sentiments  with  himself,  and  used  to  the  familiar  inter- 
"•ourse  of  a  society  totally  different  from  that,  to  which  she  must  be 
«'^uced  by  marriage.  Can  a  man  easily  consent  to  place  the  object  of 
his  affections  in  a  situation,  so  discordant  probably  to  her  habits  and 
inclination?  Two  or  three  steps  oF  descent  in  society,  particularly  at 
this  round  of  the  ladder,  where  education  ends,  and  ignorance  begins, 
will  not  be  considered  by  the  generality  ,of  people,  as  a  chimerical  evil. 
If  society  be  desirable,  it  surely  must  be  tree,  equal,  and  reciprocal 
society,  where  benefits  are  conferred  as  well  as  received ;  and  not  such 
as  the  dependent  finds  with  bis  patron,  or  the  poor  with  the  rich. 

These  considerations  certainly  prevent  many  in  this  rank  of  life  from 
following  the  bent  of  tl>eir  inclinations  in  an  early  attachment.  Others, 
influenced  either  by  a  stronger  passion  or  a  weaker  judgment,  disregard 
tlicse  considerations  ;  and  it  would  be  hard  indeed,  if  the  gratification  of 
so  deliglitful  a  passion  as  virtuous  love,  did  not  sometimes  more  than 
counterbalance  all  its  attendant  evils.  But  I  fear  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  more  general  consequences  of  such  marriages  are  rather 
calculated  to  justify,  than  to  disappoint,  the  forebodings  of  the  prudent. 

The  sons  of  tradesmen  and  farmers,  are  exhorted  not  to  marry,  and 
generally  find  it  necessary  to  comply  with  this  advice,  till  they  are 
settled  in  some  business  or  farm,  which  may  enable  them  to  support  a 
family  These  events  may  not  perhaps  occur  till  they  are  advanced  m 
life  The  scarcity  of  farms  is  a  very  general  complaint ;  and  the  compe- 
tition in  every  kiud  of  business  is  so  great,  that  it  is  not  possible,  that 
all  should  be  successful.  Among  the  clerks  in  coanting-houses,  and  the 
competitors  for  all  kinds  of  mercantile  and  professional  employment,  it  is 
probable  that  the  preventive  check  to  population  prev-ails  more,  than  in 
any  other  department  of  society. 

The  labourer  who  earns  eighteen-pence,  or  two  shillings  a  day,  and 
lives  at  his  ease  as  a  single  man,  will  hesitate  a  little  before  he  divides 
that  pittance  among  four  or  five,  which  seems  to  be  not  more  than  suffi- 
cient  for  one.  Harder  fare  and  harder  labour  he  would  perhaps  be 
willing  to  submit  to,  for  the  sake  of  living  with  the  woman  that  he  loves  : 
hn*  ho  must  fbOl  conscious  that  should  i-e  have  a  large  family,  and  auj 
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ill-fortune  wliatevjr,  no  degree  of  frugality — no  possible  exertion  of  his 
siieiijitli,  ttOLlil  preserve  him  from  the  heart-rending  sensation  of  seeing 
his  children  starve,  or  of  beiug  obliged  to  the  parish  for  their  support. 

The  servants,  who  live  in  the  families  of  the  rich,  have  restraints  yet 
stronger  to  break  through  in  venturing  upon  marriage.  They  possess  tha 
necessaries  and  even  the  comforts  of  life,  almost  in  as  great  plenty  as 
their  masters.  Their  work  is  easy  and  their  food  luxurious,  compared 
with  the  work  and  food  of  the  class  of  labourers.  Thus  comfortably  situ- 
ated at  present,  what  are  their  prospects  if  they  marry  ?  Without 
knowledge  or  capital,  either  for  business  or  farming,  and  unused  and 
therefore  unable  to  earn  a  subsistence  by  daily  labour,  their  only  refuge 
seems  to  be  a  miserable  ale-house,  which  certainly  offers  no  very  enchant- 
ing prospe.;t  of  a  happy  evening  to  their  lives.  The  greater  number  of 
them  tberofore,  deterred  by  this  uninviting  view  of  their  future  situation, 
content  themselves  with  remaining  single  where  they  are. 

If  this  sketch  of  the  state  of  society  in  England  be  near  the  truth,  it 
will  be  allowed,  that  the  preventive  check  to  population  operates  with 
'  considerable  force  tliroughout  all  classes.    And  this  observation  is  further 
I  confirmed  by  abstracts  troiu  the  registers,  returned  in  consequence  of  the 
i  late  Population  Act.    These  show  that  the  annual  marriages  in  England 
;  and  VVales,  ar^'  to  tlie  whole  population  as  1  to  123i,  a  smaller  proportion 
'  of  marriages  than  obtains  in  any  of  the  countries  examined,  except 
Norway  and  Switzerland. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century.  Dr.  Short  estimated  thispro- 
I  portion  aj  about  1  to  115.    It  is  probable  that  this  calculation  was  then 
.correct,  and  the  present  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  marriages,  not- 
'  withstanding  an  increase  of  population  more  rapidly  than  formerly, 
I  owing  to  the  more  rapid  progress  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  is  partly 
i  a  cause  and  partly  a  consequence,  of  the  diminished  mortality,  that  has 
!  been  observed  of  late  years. 

Those  who  live  singly,  or  marry  late,  do  not  by  such  conduct  contribute 
!  iu  any  degree  to  lessen  the  actual  population,  but  merely  to  lessen  the 
i  proportion  of  premature  mortality,  that  would  otherwise  be  excessive.  " 

The  annual  deaths,  like  the  marriages,  bear  a  smaller  proportion  to  the 
i  population  in  England,  than  in  any  other  European  country,  except 
'  Norway  and  Switzerland.  "  This  is  owing  to  the  superior  cleanliness 
land  healthiness  of  the  people,  asi  also  in  great  degree  to  the  prevalence 
jof  the  preventive  check." 

The  annual  proportion  of  births  moreover,  is,  like  the  deaths  and 
:  marriages,  the  smallest  next  to  these  two  countries  ;  which  marry  latest, 
;  produce  fewest  children,  and  therefore  have  longest  lives  of  the  European 
■States.    "It  has  been  hitherto  usual   with  political  calculators,  to 
consider  a  great  proportion  of  births,  as  the  surest  sign  of  a  vigorous 
J  and  flourishing  state.    It  is  to  be  hoped  however,  that  this  prejudice  will 
J  not  last  long.    In  countries  circumstanced  like  America,  oi  in  other 
countries  after  any  great  mortality,  a  large  proportion  of  births  may  te 
.a  favourable  symptom ;  but  in  the  average  state  of  a  well-peopled  terri- 
tory,  there  cannot  well  be  a  worse  sign  than  a  large  proportion  of  births, 
:i  nor  can  there  well  be  a  better  sign  taan  a  small  proportion.    In  despotic, 
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miserable,  or  naturally  unhealthy  countries,  the  proportion  of  births  will 
generally  be  lound  very  great.  I'he  desire  of  immediate  gratification  •  f 
the  sexual  passions,  ami  liio  removal  of  the  rcstr.iint  to  it  from  prudence 
will  in  sucli  conuLrics  prompt  universally  toeirly  marriajies;  but  when 
these  habits  have  once  re  luced  the  people  to  tin'  lowest  possible  state  of 
poverty,  they  can  evidently  have  no  farther  ellVct  upon  the  population. 
Their  only  effect  must  be  on  th'!  degree  of  mortality  ;  and  there  is  no 
ioubt,  that  if  we  could  obtain  accurate  bills  of  mortality,  in  those  coun- 
tries where  very  few  women  remain  anii;arried,  and  all  marry  young, 
the  proportion  of  the  annual  deaths  would  bo  1  in  17,  18,  or  20  ;  instead 
of  1  in  34,  36,  or  40  as  in  European  Stjtes,  wh.  rc  the  preventive  check 
operates. ' 

"  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  half  of  the  surplus  ot  births  in  Scot- 
land is  drawn  off  in  emigration;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  tl)at  this 
tends  greatly  to  improve  tlie  condition  of  those  who  remain.  Scotland  is 
certainly  still  over-peopled,  but  not  so  much  as  it  was  half  a  century 
ago,  when  it  contained  fewer  inhabitants. 

"With  regard  to  the  population  of  Ireland,  I  shall  only  observe  that 
the  extended  use  of  the  potato  has  allowed  of  a  very  rapid  increase  of  it 
during  the  last  century.  But  the  cheapness  of  this  nourishing  root,  and 
the  small  piece  of  ground,  which  under  tliis  cultivation  will  produce  tht 
food  for  a  family,  joined  to  the  ignorance  and  imprudence  of  the  people, 
which  have  prompted  them  to  follow  their  inclinations  with  no  other 
[irospect  than  an  immediate  bare  subsistence,  have  encouraged  marriage 
,j  such  a  degree  that  the  population  is  pushed  much  beyond  the  industry 
and  present  resources  of  the  counfiny  ;  and  the  consequence  naturally  is, 
that  the  lower  classes  are  in  a  mmi  depressed  and  miserable  state." 


Mr.  Malthus,  having  thus  esainuiapd  in  what  proportion  the  two  alter- 
native checks  to  population,  the  pcisitiTO  and  preventive,  have  acted,  and 
do  act,  on  the  different  nations  of  anciont  and  modern  times,  proceeds  to 
some  general  deductions  from  this  review.  "  That  the  checks  which 
have  been  mentioned,"  he  says,  "  are  the  immediate  causes  uf  the  slow 
increase  of  population,  and  that  these  checks  result  principally  from  an 
insufficiency  of  subsistence,  will  be  ei'ident  from  the  comparatively  rapid 
increase,  which  has  invariably  taken  place,  whenever,  by  some  sudden 
enlargement  in  the  means  of  aubtiintence,  these  cuccks  have  been  in  any 
considerable  degree  removed. 

It   has   been  universally  remiEtrkod,  that  all  new  colonies  settled  in 
healthy  countries,  where  room  and  food  were  abundant,  have  coustantlj 
made  a  rapid  progress  in  populatioa."    He  instanced  the  Greek,  Portu 
guese,  and  Spanish  colonies,  and  above  all  others  the  United  States. 

" From  the  late  census  made  iu  JVra erica  it  appeal s,  that  taking  all 
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the  States  together,  they  have  still  contiiiiied  to  double  their  uumbers 
every  tweiity-livo  years  ;  aud  as  the  whole  population  is  now  so  great  as 
QOt  to  be  materially  alFfcted  by  the  emigrations  from  Europe,  aud  as  it 
is  well  known  that  in  some  of  the  towns  and  districts  near  the  sea-coast, 
the  progress  of  population  is  comparatively  slow ;  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  in  general,  the  period  of  doubling,  from  pro- 
jreatiou  only,  niu>t  have  he.'u  considerahly  less  than  tweuty-live  years. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Great  Britain  is  le^s  populous  at 
presi'Mt.  foi-  the  em  gration  of  the  snuiU  parent  stock,  (which  settled  in 
4.11  erica  in  1643.  b  in^'  in  number  21,200),  which  produced  the  present 
popula  ion.  V\  liatever  was  the  orig  ual  number  of  British  emigrants 
winch  increased  so  fast  in  North  Auierica,  let  us  ask,  why  does  not  an 
equal  number  produce  an  equal  increase  in  the  same  time  in  Great  Bri- 
tain The  obvious  reason  to  be  assigned  is  the  want  of  food  ;  and  that 
this  want  is  the  most  etBcieut  cause  of  the  three  immediate  checks  ta 
population,  which  have  been  ob.served  to  prevail  in  all  societies,  is  evident 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  even  old  states  recover  the  desolations  of 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  They  are  then  for  a  short  time  placed  a 
little  m  the  position  of  new  colonies,  and  the  efl'ect  is  always  what  might 
be  exptcied.  If  the  indu.stry  of  ihe  inhabitants  be  not  destroyed,  subsis- 
tence wi'i  soon  increase  beyond  the  wants  of  the  reduced  numbers  ;  and 
the  invariable  consequence  will  be,  that  population,  which  before  perhaps 
was  nearly  stationary,  will  begin  immediately  to  increase,  and  will  con- 
tinue ito  progress  till  the  former  population  is  recovered. 

The  undiminished  population  of  France  after  the  revolution  is  a 
strik  ng  instance  of  this.  The  traces  of  the  most  destructive  famines  in 
China,  ludosian,  Egypt,  and  other  countries,  are  by  all  accounts  very 
.soon  obliterati  d  ;  and  the  most  tremendous  convulsions  of  nature,  such 
as  volcanic  eruptions  aud  earthquakes,  if  they  do  not  happen  so  fre- 
quently as  to  drive  away  the  inhabitants  or  destroy  their  spirit  of 
industry,  have  been  found  to  produce  but  a  tritling  efl'ect  on  the  average 
popul  ition  of  any  state.  " 

Tables  which  have  been  made  of  the  number  of  great  and  wasting 
pestilences  and  famines  recorded  in  history,  show  how  very  frequent 
these  have  been.  It  appears  from  them  that  four  hundred  aud  thirty-one 
epidemics  are  kno-wn  to  have  occurred,  of  which  thirty-one  were  before  the 
Christian  era.  "Thus  then  the  periodical  returns  of  such  epidemics  to 
some  country  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  have  been  on  an  average  at 
the  interval  of  only  four  aud  a-haif  years." 

"  Oi  the  two  hundred  and  hfty-four  great  famines  enumerated  in  these 
tables,  titteeu  were  before  the  Christian  era.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
average  interval  between  the  visits  of  this  dreadful  scourge,  in  some  pan 
of  the  world  with  whose  history  we  are  acquainted,  has  been  only  about 
seven  and  a  half  years. 

How  far  these  terrible  correctives  to  the  reonudance  qf  mankind  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  too  rapid  increase  of  population,  is  a  point  which 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  precision.  The 
causes  of  most  of  our  diseases  appear  so  my.silerious,  and  probably  are  so 
•arioiis,  that  it  would  be  rashness  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  any  sinjjls 
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one;  but  it  will  not  perhaps  be  too  mucb  to  say,  that  amon!^  these  causes 
we  ought  certainly  to  rank  crowded  houses,  and  insuHicieut  or  uawliole- 
8ome  food,  which  are  the  natural  consequences  of  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion, faster  than  the  accomodatious  of  a  country  with  respect  to  habitationa 
and  food,  will  allow. 

Almost  all  the  histories  of  epidemics  conlirm  tliis  supposition,  by  des- 
sribing  them  in  general  as  making  their  principal  ravages  among  the 
lower  classes  of  people.  Moreover  a  very  considerable  number  of  the 
epidemic  years  either  follow  or  are  preceded  by,  seasons  of  dearth  and 
bad  food. 

Of  the  other  great  scourge  of  mankind — famine,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  increase  of  population 
should  absolutely  produce  one.  This  increase,  though  rapid,  is  neces- 
sarily gradual :  and  as  the  human  frame  cannot  be  supported  even  for  a 
very  short  time,  without  food,  it  is  evident,  that  no  more  human  beings 
can  grow  up  than  there  is  provision  to  maintain.  But  though  the  prin- 
ciple of  population  cannot  absolutely  produce  a  famine,  it  prepares  the 
way  for  it  in  the  most  complete  manner  ;  and  by  obliging  all  the  lower 
classes  to  subsist  nearly  on  the  smallest  quanfity  of  food  that  will  sup- 
port life,  turns  even  a  slight  deficiency  from  the  failure  of  the  seasons 
into  severe  dearth  ;  and  may  be  fairly  said,  therefore,  to  be  one  of  tne 
principal  causes  of  famines." 

"The  highest  average  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  in  England  may 
be  considered  as  about  12  to  10  ;  in  France  llj  to  10.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  these  proportions  have  not  varied  iu  any  considerable 
degree,  daring  the  last  century  ;  and  it  will  appear  therefore,  that  ihi 
population  of  France  and  England  has  accommodated  itstdf  more  nearl)' 
to  the  average  produce  of  each  country,  than  many  other  states.  The 
operation  of  the  preventive  check,  wars,  the  silent,  though  certain 
destruction  of  life  in  large  towns  and  manufactories,  and  the  close  habi- 
tations and  insufficient  food  of  many  of  the  poor,  prevent  po[iulation  from 
outrunning  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
which  certainly  at  first  appears  strange,  supersede  the  necessity  of  great 
and  ravaging  epidemics  to  de-troy  what  is  redundant. 

In  one  of  the  States  of  North  America,  the  proportior«  of  births  to 
deaths  on  an  average  of  seven  years,  ending  1743,  was  30  to  10  or  3  to  1. 
In  France  and  England,  the  highest  average  proportion  cannot  be 
reckoned  at  more  than  12  to  10.  Great  and  astonishing  as  this  difl'erence 
it,  we  ought  not  to  be  so  wonder-struck  at  it,  as  to  attribute  it  to  the 
miraculoui  interposition  of  heaven.  The  causes  of  it  are  not  remote, 
latent,  and  mysterious,  but  near  us,  round  about  us,  and  open  to  the 
investigation  of  every  inquiring  mind.  Since  the  world  began,  the 
causes  of  population  and  depopulation  have  been  probably  as  constant, 
as  any  of  the  laws  of  nature,  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  passion  between  the  sexes  has  appeared  in  every  age  to  be  so 
nearly  the  same,  that  it  may  always  be  considered,  in  algebraic  language, 
as  a  given  quantity.  The  great  law  of  necessity,  which  prevents  popula- 
tion from  increasing  in  any  country,  beyond  the  food  which  it  can  either 
prHuce  or  acquire,  is  a  law  so  open  to  our  view  so  ob^if^us  to  our  under- 
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standings,  that  we  canuot  for  a  moment  doubt  it.  The  different  modes, 
wliich  nature  takes  to  repress  a  redundant  population,  do  not  appear 
mdeed  to  us  so  certain  and  regular;  but  though  we  cannot  always  pie- 
diet  the  mode,  we  may  with  certainty  predict  the  tact.  If  the  propor- 
tion of  the  births  to  the  deaths  for  a  few  years,  indicates  an  inci  ease  of 
numbers  much  beyond  the  proportional  increased  or  acquired  food  of  the 
louutry,  we  may  be  perfectly  certain,  that  unless  an  emigration  take 
place,  the  deaths  will  shortly  exceed  the  births.  If  there  were  no  other 
depopulating  causes,  and  if  the  preventive  check  did  not  operate  very 
strongly,  every  country  would  without  doubt  be  subject  to  periodical 
plagues  and  famines. 

The  only  true  criterion  of  a  real  and  permanent  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  every  country  is  the  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  But 
even  this  criterion  is  subject  to  some  slight  variations,  which  however 
are  completely  open  to  our  observation.  In  some  countries,  population 
seems  to  have  been  forced  ;  that  is,  the  people  have  been  habituated  by 
degrees  to  live  almost  upon  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  food.  There 
must  have  been  periods  in  such  countries,  where  population  increased 
permanently  without  an  increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence.  China, 
India,  and  the  countries  possessed  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  appear  to 
answer  to  this  description.  The  average  produce  of  these  countries  seems 
to  be  but  barely  sufficient  to  support  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of 
course  any  deficiency  from  the  badness  of  the  seasons,  must  be  fatal. 
Nations  in  this  state  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  famines. 

In  America,  where  the  reward  of  labour  is  at  present  so  liberal,  the 
lower  classes  might  retrench  very  considerably  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  with- 
out materially  distressing  themselves.  A  famine  therefore,  seems  to  be 
almost  impossible.  It  may  be  expected,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  popu- 
ation  of  America,  the  labourers  will  in  time  be  much  less  liberally  re- 
garded. The  numbers  will  in  this  case  permanently  increase,  without  a 
proportional  increase  in  the  food. 

Other  circumstances  being  the  same,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  countries 
are  populous  according  to  the  quantity  of  human  food,  which  thej 
produce,  or  can  acquire  ;  and  happy,  according  to  the  liberality  with 
which  this  food  is  divided,  or  the  quantity  which  a  day's  labour  will 
purchase.  Corn  countries  are  more  populous  than  pasture  countries,  and 
rice  countries  than  corn  countries.  But  their  happiness  does  not  depend 
either  upon  their  being  thinly  or  fully  inhabited,  upon  their  poverty  or 
their  riches,  their  youth  or  their  age  ;  but  on  the  proportion  which  the 
population  and  the  food  bear  to  each  other.  This  proportion  is  generally 
the  most  favourable  in  new  colonies,  where  the  knowledge  and  industry  o! 
an  old  State  operate  on  the  fertile  unappropriated  land  of  a  new  one.  In 
other  cases  the  youth  or  the  age  of  a  State  is  not,  in  this  respect,  of  great 
importance.  It  is  probable  that  the  food  of  Great  Britain  is  divided  in 
more  liberal  shares  to  her  inhabitant.=  Ft  the  present  period,  than  it  w!is 
two  thousand,  three  thousand,  or  four  thousand  years  ago.  And  it  has 
appeared,  that  the  poor  and  thinly-inhabited  tracts  jf  the  Scotch  Highlands 
are  more  distressed  by  a  redundant  population,  than  the  roost  copulous 
parts  of  Europe. 
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If  a  country  were  never  to  be  overrun  by  a  people  more  advanced  in 
arts,  but  left  to  its  own  natural  progress  in  civilization  ;  from  the  tirn« 
that  its  progress  might  be  considered  as  a  unit,  to  the  t:nie  tliat  it  might 
be  considered  as  a  million,  during  the  lapse  of  many  thousand  years, 
there  would  not  be  a  single  period,  wlien  file  mass  of  peopl'j  could  be  said  to 
be  free  from  distress,  either  direci ly  or  indirectly,  for  want  of  food.  In 
every  state  of  Euro|ie,  since  we  first  have  accounts  of  it,  millions  and 
millions  of  human  existences  have  been  repressed  from  ihis  simple  cause, 
though  perhaps  in  some  of  these  States  an  absolute  famine  may  nerer 
have  been  kno^vn. 

Must  it  not  then  be  acknowledged  by  an  attentive  examiner  of  the  his- 
tories of  mankind,  that  in  every  age,  and  in  every  state,  in  whicli  man  has 
existed  or  does  now  exist. 

The  increase  of  population  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  means  ol 
subsistence ; 

Population  invariably  increases  when  the  means  of  subsistence  in- 
crease, unless  prevented  by  poweiful  and  obvious  checks ; 

These  checks,  and  the  checks  which  keep  the  population  down  to  the 
level  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  are  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery  ? 

In  regarding  the  state  of"  society,  which  has  been  last  considered,  I 
think  it  appears,  that  in  modern  Europe,  the  positive  checks  to  population 
prevail  less,  and  the  preventive  checks  more,  than  in  past  times,  and  in 
the  more  uncivilized  parts  of  the  world. 

War,  the  predominant  check  to  the  population  of  savage  nations,  has 
certainly  abated,  even  including  the  late  unhappy  revolutionary  contests  ; 
and  since  the  prev  ilence  of  a  greater  degree  of  personal  cleanliness,  of 
better  modes  of  building  and  draining  towns,  and  of  a  more  equable  dis- 
tribution of  the  products  of  the  soil  from  improving  knowledge  of  political 
economy,  plagues,  violent  diseases,  and  famines  have  been  certainly  miti- 
gated, and  have  become  less  frequent. 

With  regard  to  the  preventive  check  to  population,  though  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  that  branch  of  it,  which  conies  under  the  head  of 
moral  restraint,  does  not  at  present  prevail  much  among  the  male  part  of 
society ;  yet  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  believe,  that  it  prevails  more  than 
in  those  States  which  were  first  considered  ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  in  modern  Europe  a  much  larger  proportion  of  women  pass  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  lives  in  the  exercise  of  this  virtue,  tlian  in  past 
times,  and  among  uncivilized  nations.  But  however  this  may  be,  il  we 
consider  only  the  general  term,  which  implies  principally  an  iufrequency 
of  trie  marriage  union  from  the  fear  of  a  family,  without  reference  to 
consequences,  it  may  be  considered  in  this  1  ght,  as  the  most  powerful  of 
the  checks,  which  in  modern  Europe  keep  down  the  population  to  liii 
leTcl  of  ihemi>ans  of  subsistence." 
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Mr.  Maltbus  then  proceeds  to  consiik-r  many  of  the  prevalent  fallacies 
jn  the  subject  of  human  progress,  and  the  law  of  population;  to  which  I 
beg  the  reader's  particular  attention,  as  they  are  the  very  same,  that  are 
stiTl  constantly  repeated.  The  law  of  population  is  so  novel  and  .start, 
iing,  so  parodoxical,  and  so  thonughly  opposed  to  the  ordinary  niodrs  oi 
reasoning  on  human  affairs  :  and  moreover  by  its  unparalleled  importance 
so  compk't"ly  throws  other  subjects  into  the  shade,  besides  presenting 
such  a  gloomy  picture  of  human  destiny  ;  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  men  have  refused  to  give  it  the  attentive  consideration  winch  is 
needed  for  its  clear  comprehension,  and  have  clung  with  a  desperate  teua- 
i;ity  to  the  old  errors,  however  unanswerably  they  have  been  exposed.  Bu' 
there  is  not  within  the  whole  range  of  human  thought  a  single  subject,  on 
which  ignorance  or  misconception  is  so  inevitably  ruinous;  and  therefore 
Qone  on  which  fallacies  are  so  dangerous,  and  where  more  strenuous  en- 
deavours are  required  to  extirpate  them  from  every  mind.  The  law  ol 
population  is  as  certainly  true,  and  as  clearly  shown  as  that  of  gravitation  ; 
md  if  it  had  been  openly  discussed,  instead  of  suppressed  by  the  morbid 
se-Kual  delicacy,  its  truth  would  already  have  been  universally  recognised. 
Let  any  man  only  really  examine  it,  and  not  take  it  on  hearsay  from 
those  who  have  never  examined  it  ;  let  him  openly  state  any  doubt  or  ob- 
jection he  may  have,  and  he  may  be  certain  that  they  will  be  easily 
answered,  and  that  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  law,  notwithstanding 
its  paradoxical  appearance,  wiii  become  absolute.  How  can  a  man  ex- 
pect to  understand  any  truth  if  he  do  not  disclose  his  doubts,  and  seek 
more  information  on  the  subject  ;  in  a  word  give  it  "  fair  play?" 

All  that  the  law  of  population  needs,  is  open  discussion,  and  its  recog- 
aition  in  a  few  years  would  be  as  universal  as  that  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  It  is  because  people  misconceive  the  very  meaning  of  the  law, 
and  recklessly  adopt  any  surface  fallacy  on  the  subject,  that  it  is  so  little 
attended  to. 

lu  the  first  place  with  regard  to  the  systems  of  perfectibility,  and  the 
idea  that  the  evils  of  over-population  are  at  a  distance,  and  belong  rather  to 
futurity  than  to  the  present  and  the  past,  (a  mistake  still  very  commonly 
prevalent,)  Mr.  Mai  thus  says  "  To  aperson  who  views  the  past  and  present 
states  of  mankind  in  the  light  in  which  they  have  appeared  in  the  preceding 
pages,  it  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  astouishment,  that  all  the  writ,  rs  ou 
the  perfectibility  of  man  and  of  society,  who  have  noticed  the  argument 
if  the  principle  of  population,  treat  it  always  very  slightly,  and  invariably 
represent  the  difficulties  arising  from  it,  as  at  a  great  and  almost 
immeasurable  distance.  They  think  that  no  difficulty  from  over-popu- 
lation or  the  tendency  to  it  would  arise,  till  the  -wliole  earth  had  been 
cultivated  like  a  garden.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  difficulty,  so  far 
from  being  remote,  is  imminent  and  immediate.  At  every  period  during 
the  progress  of  cultivation^  from  the  present  moment  till  the  earth  was 
become  like  a  garden,  the  difliculty  from  want  of  food  would  constantly 
lie  pressing  cu  mankind.    Though  the  produce  of  She  earth  wouW  be 
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ncreasuig  every  year,  population  would  be  tending  to  increase  mnc^ 
raster,  and  the  redundancy  must  necessarily  be  checked  by  the 
periodjcal  or  constant  action  of  moral  restraint,  vice,  or  misery." 

Mr.  Maitnus  applies  the  law  of  population  to  the  schemes  of  human 
perfectibility  brouglit  forward  by  Mr.  Godwin,  M.  Condorcet,  and  other 
writers;  and  shows  how  this  great  natural  difficulty,  which  had  not  been 
taken  into  couMderation,  completely  destroys  all  their  briaht  anticipations 

0  the  future  desu.iy  of  mankind.    •'  Mr.  Godwin  in  one  place,  speaking 

01  population,  says,  '  There  is  a  principle  in  human  society,  by  which 
population  IS  perpetually  kept  down  to  the  level  of  the  moans  of  subsis- 
tence. Ihis  principle,  wnich  Mr.  Godwin  thus  mentions  as  some  mys- 
terious and  occult  cause,  and  which  he  does  not  attempt  to  investigate 
has  appeared  to  be  the  grinding  law  of  necessity— misery,  and  the  fear  ol 
misery.' 

"Theereat  error  under  which  Mr.  Godwin  labours  throughout  hh 
whole  work,  is  the  attributing  of  almost  all  the  vices  and  mi.sery  that 
prevail  in  civil  society  to  human  institutions.  Political  regulations,  and 
the  established  administration  of  property,  are  with  him  the  fruitful 
sources  of  all  evil,  the  hot-beds  of  all  the  crimes,  that  degrade  mankin-i 
But  the  truth  is,  that  though  human  institutions  appear  to  be,  and 
indeed  often  arc,  the  obvious  and  obtrusive  causes  of  much  mischief  td 
mankind,  they  are  in  reality  light  and  superficial,  in  comparison  with 
those  deeper-seated  causes  of  evil  which  result  from  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  passions  of  mank  ud."  (This  error  is  the  prevailing  one  among 
cho  political  and  social  reformers  at  the  present  day). 

"  How  little  Mr.  Godwin  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  real  state  oi 
human  society,  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  manner,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  an  over-charged  population.  He 
says,  '  The  obvious  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  to  reason  thus  is  ij 
foresee  difficulties  at  a  great  distance.  Three-fourths  of  the  habitable 
globe  are  now  uncultivated.  The  parts  already  cultivated  are  capable  of 
immeasurable  improvement.  Myriads  of  centuries  of  still  increasing 
population  may  pass  away,  and  the  earth  be  still  found  sufficient  for  the 
subsistence  of  its  inhabitants.' 

"  To  suppose,"  says  Mr.  Malthus  "  that,  in  speaking  of  these  eflecls  ol 
(^he  principle  of  population,  I  look  to  certain  periods  in  future,  wheu 
po-pulation  will  exceed  the  means  of  subsistence  in  a  much  greater  degree 
uhan  at  present,  and  that  the  evils  arising  from  this  principle  are  rather 
in  contemplation  than  in  existence,  is,  I  must  again  repeat,  a  total  mis- 
coiception  of  the  argument.  Poverty,  and  not  absolute  famine,  is  the 
specific  effect  of  the  principle  of  population,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show.  Mauy  countries  are  now  suffering  all  the  evils  which  can  ever  be 
expected  to  flow  from  this  principle ;  and  even  if  we  were  arrived  at  tho 
absolute  limit  to  all  further  increase  of  produce,  a  point  which  we  sbaK 
certainly  never  reach.  I  should  by  no  means  expect  that  these  evils  wou  o 
be  in  any  marked  manner  aggravated.  The  increase  of  produce  in  mos'. 
European  countries  is  so  very  slow,  compared  with  what  would  be  rc 
tpired  to  support  an  unrestricted  increase  of  people,  that  the  checks  whicli 
ure  constantly  in  action  to  renress  the  population  to  the  level  of  a  produce 
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increasing  so  slowly,  would  have  very  little  more  to  do  in  wearing  it  down 
ti  a  produce  absolutely  stationary." 

Next  ot  emigration,  as  a  remcay  for  the  effects  of  the  law  of  population, 
(the  most  prevalent  of  all  fallacies  ou  the  subject,  and  also  the  one  which 
most  naturally  presents  itself). 

"  It  may  be  said  that  iu  the  case  of  a  redundant  population,  the 
natural  and  obvious  remedy  that  presents  itself  )s,  emiijratwn  to  those 
pans  that  are  uncultivated.  As  these  parts  are  great  extent,  and  very 
thinly  peopled,  this  resource  might  appear  on  a  first  view  of  the  subject 
an  adequate  remedy,  or  at  least  of  a  nature  to  remove  the  evil  to  a 
distant  period  ;  but  when  we  advert  to  experieu'/e,  and  the  actual  state  oi 
the  uncivilized  parts  of  the  globe,  instead  of  anything  like  an  adequate 
remedy,  it  will  appear  but  a  slight  palliative." 

The  obstacles  which  oppose  the  establishment  of  new  colonies  among 
the  uncivilized  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  great ;  possession  of 
these  countries  could  not  be  obtained  without  a  large  armed  force  and 
frequent  warfare  with  the  natives,  who  must  moreover  be  eventually 
exterminated  with  an  immensity  of  misery.  In  A.istralia  and  America, 
these  prelimins.!'/  steps  have  been  taken,  and  a  secure  possession  gained  ; 
and  "  for  many  years  before  the  American  war  and  since,  the  facilities 
for  emigration  to  this  new  world,  were  unusually  great ;  and  it  must  be 
considered  undoubtedly  as  a  very  happy  circumstance  for  any  country,  to 
have  so  comfortable  an  asylum  for  its  redundant  populatiou.  But  I 
would  ask  whether,  even  during  these  periods,  the  distress  among  the 
common  people  in  this  country  was  little  ;  and  whether  every  man  felt 
secure  before  he  ventured  on  marriage,  that  however  large  his  family 
might  be,  he  should  find  no  difficulty  in  supporting  it  without  parish 
assistance  ?  " 

The  ties  of  family,  and  love  to  one's  native  soil ;  the  doubts  and  uncer- 
tainties which  ever  attend  distant  emigrations,  particularly  in  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  uneducated  classes;  the  expense  and  difiiculty  of  so 
critical  a  step,  and  many  other  powerful  obstacles,  oppose  emigration,  and 
prevent  it  from  ever  being  used  to  such  an  extent,  as  even  to  palliate 
materially  for  a  short  time  the  evils  of  poverty,  far  less  to  supersede 
wholly  the  usual  preventive  aud  positive  checks,  namely — moial  restraint, 
prostitution,  or  premature  death. 

"  Every  resource,  however,  from  emigration,  if  used  effectually,  must 
be  of  short  duration.  There  is  scarcely  a  State  in  Europe,  except  per- 
haps Russia,  whose  inhabitants  do  not  often  endeavonr  to  better  their 
condition  by  removing  to  other  countries.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment, 
that  in  this  more  enlightened  part  of  the  globe,  the  internal  economy  of 
each  state  were  to  be  so  admirably  regulated,  that  no  checks  Existed  to 
population,  and  that  the  different  governments  provided  every  facility  foi 
emigration.  Taking  the  population  of  Europe,  excluding  Russia,  at  one 
hundred  millions,  and  allowing  a  greater  increase  of  jroduce  than  is 
orobable,  or  e.'en  possible  in  the  mother  countries,  the  redundancy  (A 
parent  stnck  in  a  sink's  century  would  be  eleven  hundred  millions,  which, 
nuued  to  the  natural  in^  -ease  of  the  colonies  during  the  same  time,  weiii  J 
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more  (haa  double  what  has  bt-en  supposed  to  he  the  present  population  of 
the  whole  globe.  ^  '  vji 

h  IS  evident  therefore,  thai  the  reason  why  the  resource  of  emi^ratios 
has  Ml  long  continued  to  be  held  out  as  a  remedy  for  redundant  m.nula- 
tiou,  IS.  Ijocau.o  Irom  the  naiural  uiiwdiinirurss  of  people  to  desert  their 
native  country,  and  the  dilliculty  and  hardships  of  clearing  and  culti 
vating  fresh  so'l,  it  never  is  or  can  be,  adequately  adopted  If  this 
remedy  were  indeed  really  en'ectual,  and  had  power  so  far  to  relieve  the 
disorders  of  vice  and  misery  in  old  stales,  as  to  place  their,  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  most  prosperous  new  colonies,  we  should  soon  see  the  phial 
exhausted ;  and  when  the  disorders  returned  witu  increased  virulence 
every  hope  from  this  quarter  would  be  for  ever  closed.  ' 

It  is  clear  therefore,  that  with  any  view  of  making  room  for  an  unre- 
Blncted  population,  or  superseding  the  necessity  of  powerlul  checks  to  it 
einigration  is  perfectly  inadequate."  ' 
Next  of  the  Fuor  Laws,  or  any  artificial  inlerj'cmice  ni  the  war/a  of 
iabour,  as  a  remedy. 

"To  reme'y  the  frequent  distresses  of  the  poor,  laws  to  enforce  their 
relief  have  beeu  instituted,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  general  system 
of  this  kind,  England  has  particularly  distinguished  herself.  But  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  though  it  may  have  alleviated  a  little  the  intensity  of 
'individual  misfortune,  it  has  spread  the  evil  over  a  much  larger  surface.'' 
"No  possible  sacrifices  of  the  rich,  particularly  in  money,  could  for  any 
lime  provc-nt  the  occurrence  of  distress  amonj' the  lower  members  of  societj 
v/hoevor  they  were.  Great  changes  might  jj.ilzed  be  made.  The  rich 
might  becoms  noor,  and  some  of  the  poor  rich  ;  but  while  the  present 
proportion  between  uOe  population  and  food  continues,  a  part  of  tht 
society  must  necessarily  find  it  difficult  to  support  a  family,  and  this 
difficulty  will  naturally  fa'l  on  the  least  fortunate  members." 

'•The  price  of  labour,  when  left  to  find  its  natural  level,  is  a  most  im- 
portant political  barometer,  expressing  the  relation  between  the  supply  oi 
provisions,  and  the  demand  for  them  :  between  the  quantity  to  be  consumed 
and  the  number  of  consumers  ;  and  taken  on  the  average,  independently 
of  accideuLal  circumstances,  it  further  expresses  clearly  the  wants  of 
society  respecting  population;  that  is,  wluiievcr  may  be  the  number  o! 
children  to  a  marriage,  necessary  to  maintain  exactly  the  present  popu- 
lation, the  price  of  labour  will  be  just  sufficient  to  support  this  number, 
or  be  above  it,  or  below  it,  according  to  the  real  fund  for  the  maintenance 
of  labour,  whether  stntionary,  progressive,  or  retrograde.  Instead  how- 
ever, of  considering  it  in  this  light,  we  consider  it  as  something  which  we 
may  raise  or  depress  at  pleasure,  something  which  depends  principally 
upon  His  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace.  When  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  prpvisions  already  expresses,  that  the  demand  is  too  great  for  the 
supply,  in  order  to  put  the  labourer  in  the  same  condition  as  before,  wt 
raise  the  price  of  labour,  that  is,  we  increafie '-lie  demand,  and  are  then 
much  surprised  that  the  price  of  provisions  c  untinues  rising.  In  this  we 
act  rr.uch  in  the  same  manner  as  if,  when  th  quicksilver  in  the  weather- 
glass stood  at  stormy,  we  were  to  raise  it  by  some  mechanical  pressure  to 
uu  f'iir  and  then  be  greatly  astonished  that  it  continued  raini'i^;.  And  y« 
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mniij  men  who  would  shrink  at  the  proposal  of  a  maximum  iu  the  piice  o 
provisions,  wculd  propose  themselves,  that  the  price  of  labour  should  b« 
proportioned  to  the  pi  ice  of  provisions,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  thai; 
the  two  proposals  are  almost  the  same,  and  that  both  tend  directly  lo 
famine." 

"  The  poor  laws  tend  to  depress  tlie  condition  of  the  poor  in  two  ways 
Their  first  obvious  tendency  is  to  inrroase  population  without  increasing 
the  food  for  its  support.  A  poor  uiau  nuiy  luarry,  with  little  or  no  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  support  a  family  witliout  parish  assistance.  They 
may  be  said  therelore  to  create  the  poor  which  they  maintain. 

Secondly,  the  quantity  of  food  consuiued  iu  workhouses,  diminishes  the 
share  which  would  otherwise  belong  to  the  other  members  of  society, 
raises  the  price  of  provisions,  and  tlius  iu  the  same  manner  forces  more 
tc  become  dependent. 

If  men  be  induced  to  marry  from  the  mere  prospect  of  parish  assistance 
they  are  not  only  unjustly  tempted  to  bring  uuhappiness  and  dependence 
upon  themselves  and  their  children,  but  also,  without  knowing  it,  to  in- 
jure all  in  the  same  class  with  themselves." 

"  If  we  examine  some  of  our  statutes  strictly  with  reference  to  the 
principle  of  population,  we  shall  find  that  they  attempt  an  absolute  im- 
possibility. The  famous  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  which  has  been  so  often 
referred  lo  and  admired,  enacts,  that  the  overseers  of  the  poor  shall  provide 
work  for  all  the  children,  whose  parents  are  notable  to  support  them  : 
and  shall  raise  by  taxation,  from  the  inhabitants  ol  the  parish,  materials 
to  set  ail  the  poor  to  work. 

What  is  this  but  saying,  that  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labou? 
may  be  increased  at  will  and  without  limit,  by  a  liat  ofgoverment? 
Strictly  speaking,  this  clause  is  as  arrogant  and  ab-urd,  as  if  it  had  en- 
acted, that  two  ears  of  wheat  should  in  future  grow,  where  one  only  had 
grown  before.  The  execution  of  this  fanioi's  clause  is  a  physical  impos- 
sibility ;  and  it  is  only  owing  to  its  incomplete  execution  that  it  still 
remains  on  our  statute  book." 

"  The  attempts  to  employ  the  poor  on  any  great  scale  in  manufactures, 
have  almost  invariably  failed,  and  the  stock  and  materials  have  been 
wasted.  Wherever  ihev  have  been  partially  successful,  their  efl'ect  has 
been  to  throw  out  of  employment  many  independent  workmen  engaged 
in  the  same  manufactures  ;  for  these  cannot  contend  with  competitors, 
supported  by  so  great  a  bounty.  It  should  be  observed,  in  general,  that 
when  a  fund  lor  the  maintenance  of  labour  is  raised  by  assessment,  the 
greatest  part  of  it  is  not  a  new  capital  brought  into  trade,  hut  an  old  one, 
which  belore  was  much  more  profitably  employed,  turned  into  a  new 
channel ;  and  this  ar;crravates  the  absurdity  of  sup  osing,  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  a  government  to  find  employment  for  a.  its  subjects,  however 
fast  they  may  increase." 

"The  poor  laws,  as  a  general  system,  are  fou  ided  on  a  gross  error  ; 
and  the  common  declamations  on  the  subject  of  the  poor,  which  we  see 
so  often  in  print,  and  hear  continually  in  conversation,  namely,  that  the 
marke*-  price  of  labour  ought  always  to  be  sufficient  decently  to  support 
&  tamily,  and  that  empJjyment  ou?ht  to  be  found  for  all  those  that  ar« 
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■Tllliag  to  work,  is  in  effect  to  say— that  tiie  funds  for  the  maintenance 
pf  labour  in  this  country  are  not  only  infinite,  but  might  be  made  tc 
increase  with  such  rapidity,  that,  supposing  us  at  present  to  have  sij 
millions  of  labourers,  including  their  families,  we  might  have  ninety-sii 
millions  in  another  century,''  &c. 

Next  of  the  fallacies  of  waste  among  the  rich,  and  •nu-iiltivated  lands, 
(which,  with  emigration  and  government  employmetsc,  ,ire  the  most  pre- 
valent fallacies  still  existing  on  the  subject  of  poverty  an  1  its  remedies). 

Among  the  other  prejudices  which  have  prevailed  on  the  subject  of 
population,  it  has  been  generally  thought,  that  while  th^re  is  either 
waste  among  the  rich,  or  land  remaining  uncullivated,  in  any  country, 
the  complaints  for  want  of  food  cannot  be  justly  founded  ;  or  at  least 
that  the  pressure  of  distress  among  the  poor  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  ill 
conduct  of  the  higher  classes  of  society  and  the  bad  management  of  the 
land.  The  real  eflect  however,  of  these  two  circumstances  is  merely  to 
narrow  the  limit  of  tne  actual  population  ;  but  they  have  little  or  no 
influence  on  what  may  be  called  the  average  pre.ssure  of  distress  on  the 
poorer  members  of  society.  If  our  ancestors  had  been  so  frugal  and 
industrious,  and  had  transmit' ed  such  h;ibits  to  their  posteritj',  that 
nothing  superfluous  was  now  consumed  by  the  higher  classes,  no"  horses 
^  were  used  for  pleasure,  and  no  land  was  left  uncullivated,  a  striking 
difference  would  appear,  in  the  state  of  the  actual  population  ;  but  pro- 
bably none  whatever  in  the  state  of  the  lower  classes,  with  respect  to  the 
price  of  labour  and  the  difficulty  of  supporting  a  family.  The  waste 
among  the  rich,  and  the  horses  kept  for  pleasure,  have  indeed  a  little  of 
the  effect  of  the  consumption  of  grain  in  distilleries,  noticed  before  with 
regard  to  China.  On  the  supposition  that  the  food  consumed  in  this 
manner,  may  be  withdrawn  on  the  occasion  of  a  scarcity,  and  be  applied 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  they  operate  certainly,  as  far  as  they  go,  like 
granaries  that  are  only  opened  at  the  time  they  are  most  needed ;  and 
must  tend  therefore  rather  to  benefit  than  to  injure  the  lower  classes  of 
society. 

With  regard  to  the  uncullivated  land,  it  is  evident  that  its  efTect  on  the 
poor  is  neither  to  injure  nor  to  benefit  ihem.  The  sudden  cultivation  of 
it  will  indeed  tend  to  improve  their  condition  for  a  time,  and  the  neglect 
of  lands  before  cultivated  will  certainly  make  their  situation  worse  for  a 
certain  period ;  but  when  no  change^  of  this  kind  are  going  forward,  the 
effect  of  uncultivated  land  on  the  lower  classes  operates  merely  like  the 
possession  of  a  smaller  territory. 

We  should  not  be  too  ready. to  make  inferences  against  the  internal 
fconomy  of  a  country  from  the  appearance  of  uncultivated  land,  without 
jther  evidence.  The  fact  is,  that  as  no  country  has  ever  reached,  or  pro- 
bably ever  will  reach,  its  highest  possible  acme  of  produce,  it  appears 
always  as  if  the  want  of  industry,  or  the  ill-direction  of  that  industry 
was  the  actual  limit  to  the  increase  of  produce  and  population,  and  not 
the  absolute  refusal  of  nature  to  yield  any  more  ;  but  it  is  never  th* 
question  with  regard  to  the  principle  of  population,  whether  a  countrj 
will  produce  am/  more,  but  whether  it  may  be  made  to  produce  a 
deficiency  to  keep  pace  with  an  unchecked  increase  of  people. 
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The  allowing  of  ihe  proJuuH  of  the  earth  to  he  absolutely  unliiuil. d, 
scarcely  rem  ives  tlie  w  eight  of  a  hair  from  the  ai-^niuent,  which  depends 
eniiielv  un  tl  e  diiferently  iuuieasing  ratios  of  population  and  food;  and 
all  that  the  most  enlightened  government,  and  the  most  persevering  and 
best  guided  ettorts  of  industry  can  do,  ia  to  make  the  necessary  checks  to 
popidation  operate  more  equally,  and  in  a  direction  to  produce  the  leaat 
evil ;  but  to  remove  them  is  a  task  absolutely  hopeless." 


Mr.  Alalthus  next  treats  "  ol  oar  future  prospects  regarding  the 
removal  or  mitigation  of  the  evils,  arising  from  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation ;  and  hrst,  of  moral  restraint,  and  our  duty  to  practice  this 
virtue.  * 

Moral  restraint— that  is,  sexual  abstinence— is  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Malthus 
I  t/ii  onl,/  remedy  for  poverty  and  other  evil  efTects  of  the  principle  of  popu- 
:  lation  ;  the  preventive  check  being  the  only  possible  alternative  to  the 
j  positive  one. 

He  says,  "As  it  appears  that  in  every  state  of  society  we  have  con - 
^sidered,  the  natural  progress  of  population  has  been  constantly  and 
! powerfully  checked  ;  and  as  it  seems  evident,  that  no  improved  form  of 
government;  no  plans  of  emigration  ;  no  benevolent  institutions  ;  and  no 
aegree  or  direction  of  industry  can  prevent  the  operation  of  some  great 
c  check  to  population  ;  it  follows,  that  we  mcst  submit  to  it  as  an  inevitable 
.law  of  nature  :  and  the  only  inquiry  that  remains  is,  how  it  may  take 
:place  with  the  least  possible  prejudice  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of 
:human  society.  All  the  immediate  checks  to  population,  which  have 
t Been  observed  to  prevail  in  the  same  and  different  countries,  seem  to  be 
rresolvable  into  moral  restraint,  vic«,  and  misery  ;  and  if  our  clioice  he 
ccouhnod  to  these,  it  IS  easy  to  decide  which  it  would  be  most  elimble  to 
eencourage.  It  is  better  that  the  check  should  arise  from  foreseeing  the 
JdifficultiPs  '"'^"'"^'"'^     '■^'^''y'  ^l^^"  f"-"*"  li'e  actual  presence  of  these 

i,,P'ff™^''"T?"'  indulgence  of  all  our  appetites  is  followed  by  similar 
cad  ettects.  If  we  eat  or  drink  inmoderately,  we  suffer;  if  we  give  way 
fto  anger  we  injure  ourselves  or  our  neighbours  ;  if  we  multiply  too  fast,  w"e 
.Idle  miserably  ot  poverty  and  contagious  diseases.  The  evils  attendant  on 
iincreasing  too  fast,  are  not  so  immediately  or  obviously  dependent  on  the 
.conduct  which  leads  to  them,  as  in  the  other  instances  ;  and  this  in 
ygreat  measure  accounts  for  the  inattention  of  mankind  to  the  subject." 
^oJ  f  f  <="°'^''y  tlie  human  species  is  a  law,  exactly  similar  in  it« 
rerea  features,  to  all  the  other  laws  of  nature.  It  is  strong  and  general, 
Zf  Jt^  Z  '^T  incidental  to  these  necessary  qualities 

rp„l  f  2^"*^^=^  '^T'  are  capable  of  being  greatlv  tniticatcd 
land  reaHAred  comparatively  light,  by  human  energy  and  virtue.    We  have 
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under  our  guidance  a  p::cat  power,  capable  of  penplinn;  a  desert  region  in 
a  sm;ill  number  of  years;  and  yet  uikIlt  otiier  circumstances  capable  oi 
bwing;  coniined  to  any  limits,  lio«cver  narrow,  by  liuma.!  en  ri^y  and 
virtue,  at  ihe  expanse  of  a  small  comparative  quantity  of  evil." 

"  As  moral  restraint  is  tlie  only  virtuous  mode  of  avoiiliog  tlie 
incidental  evils,  arising  from  the  principle  of  population,  our  obligation 
to  practise  it  evidently  rests  on  the  same  foundation  as  all  the  other 
virtues — the  foundation  of  utility. 

Whatever  in(tulgence  we  may  be  disposed  to  allow  to  occasional  failure« 
in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  of  acknowledged  diUiculty,  yet  of  the  strict 
line  of  duty  we  cannot  dcuht.  Our  obligation  not  to  marry,  till  we  have 
a  fair  prospect  ol  being  able  to  support  our  children,  will  appear  to 
deserve  the  attention  of  moralists,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  an  attention  to 
this  obligation  is  of  most  powerful  effect  in  the  prevention  of  misery  ; 
and  that,  if  it  were  the  general  custom  to  follow  the  first  impu'se  o! 
nature,  and  marry  at  the  ago  of  puberty,  the  universal  prevalence  of 
every  kuowu  virtue  in  the  greatest  couceivable degree,  would  fail  to  rescue 
society  from  the  most  wretched  and  desperate  state  of  want,  wah  all 
the  diseases  and  famines,  which  usually  accompany  it. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons,  which  have  prevented  an  assent  to  the 
doctrine  of  population,  is  a  great  unwillingness  to  bjlieve  that  the  Deity 
would,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  bring  beings  into  existence,  which  by  the 
laws  of  nature  could  not  be  supported.  But  if,  in  addition  to  the  gene- 
ral activity  and  direction  of  our  industry,  put  in  motion  by  these  laws, 
we  find  that  by  moral  restraint,  which  both  reason  and  revelation  urge 
upon  us,  we  can  avoid  these  evils,  then  will  this  apparent  imputation  on 
the  goodness  of  the  Deity  be  done  away  with." 

Mr.  Malthus  then  draws  a  picture  of  what  he  conceives  the  state  of 
society  would  be,  if  all  were  to  refrain  from  marrying  till  they  could  sup- 
port a  family.  He  says  that  if  by  this  means,  (ewer  children  were  born, 
the  wages  of  labour  would  be  raised,  and  "all  squalid  poverty  would  be 
removed  from  society. 

The  interval  between  puberty  and  marriage  nnist,  according  to  this 
supposition,  be  passed  in  strict  chastity,  because  the  law  of  chastity  can- 
not be  broken  without  producing  evil.  Promiscuous  intercourse  evi- 
dently weakens  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  degrades  in  a  marked 
manner  the  female  character  ;  and  any  other  intercourse  would,  without 
improper  arts,  bring  as  many  children  into  society  as  marriage,  with  4 
muca  greater  probability  of  their  becoming  a  burden  on  it. 

These  considerations  show  tuat  the  virtue  of  chastity  is  not,  as  some 
have  supposed,  a  forced  produce  of  artificial  society,  but  that  it  has  a 
real  and  solid  foundation  in  nature  and  reason ;  being  apparent  ly  the 
only  virtuous  means  of  avoiding  the  misery  and  vice,  which  so  often 
result  from  the  principle  ot  population." 

"  There  are  perhaps  few  actions,  which  tend  so  directly  to  diminish 
the  general  happiness,  as  to  marry  without  the  means  of  supporting 
children. 

If  we  feel  convinced  of  the  misery,  arising  from  a  redundant  popula- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  evils  and  unhappiness,  particularly  to 
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the  female  sex,  arising  from  prnmiscuous  intercourse  on  the  other,  I  do 
not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  any  person,  who  acknowledges  utility  as  tl'e 
great  foundaiion  of  morals,  to  escape  th,.i  conclusion,  that  moral  restraiiit 
IS  the  strict  hue  of  duty;  and  this  is  strengilieued  and  confirmed  by  thfc 
dictates  of  religion.  At  tiie  same  time,  I  believe  that  few  of  my  readers 
can  be  less  sanguine  in  their  e.xp:Ttalion  of  any  great  change  iu  the  con- 
luct  of  men  than  I  am." 

"The  duty  is  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity.    It  is  merely  not  to 
bring  beings  into  the  wcrld,  tor  whom  one  cannot  find  means  of  sunpon 
hrom  conversations  I  have  had  with  some  of  their  number,  I  shou.d  by 
no  n.eans  say,  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  fask  to  make  the  common 
:  people  comprehend  the  principle  of  popuiatioa,  and  its  efiV-ct  in  producino 
.  low  wages  and  poverty.  " 

"  It  does  not  seem  visionary  to  suppose  that  if  the  true  and  perman-nl 
■  cause  oj,. overly  were  clearly  explained,  and  forcibly  brought  home  to  each 
I  man  s  bosom,  it  would  have  some,  and  perhaps  no  slight  inlluenceon  his 
;  couduct  ;  at  east  the  exfieriment  has  never  yet  been  fairly  tried-  Almos- 
eeyerythmg  that  has  hitlierto  been  done  for  the  poor,  has  tended  as  .i 
-wi  h  solicitous  care,  to  throw  a  veil  ot  obscurity  over  this  subject,  and  to 
t  hide  from  then,  the  true  cause  of  their  poverty.  When  ihe  wages  of 
labour  are  hardly  enough  to  mainta...  two  children,  a  man  marries,  and 
lhas  hve  or  SIS.  He  ol  course  finds  himself  miserably  distressed  He 
■accuses  the  low  rate  of  wagts;  he  accuses  the  parish  for  their  tardy  and 
s scanty  assistance;  he  accuses  the  avarice  of  the  rich;  he  accuses  the 
I  partial  and  unjust  institutions  of  society;  and  perhaps,  he  accuses  the 
0 dispensations  ot  Providence.  But  he  never  adverts  to  the  real  quarter 
^whence  his  distress  arises.  The  last  person  he  would  think  of  accusing 
us  himself,  on  whom  in  lact,  the  principal  blame  rests,  except  in  .^o  far  a1 
the  has  been  deceived  by  the  higher  classes  of  society;  who  are  however 
^generally  as  ignorant  of  the  matter  as  him.self.  He  may  perhaps  wish  that 
the  had  not  married  but  It  never  enters  into  his  head  that  he  has  done 
aanything  wrong.  He  has  always  been  told,  that  to  raise  up  subjects  for 
chis  king  and  country,  is  a  highly  meritorious  act.  He  naturally  thinks 
•.that  he  IS  sufiering  tor  righteousness' sake,  and  is  indignant  at  the  cruelty 
sand  injustice  ot  others,  for  allowing  him  so  to  suffer 

Till  ihtse  errors  and  prejudices  have  been  corrected,  it  cannot  be  said 
■.that  any  fair  experiment  has  been  made  with  the  understaudines  of  the 
ppoov;  and  we  cannot  justly  accuse  them  of  imprudence,  till  they  act 
Uhey  now  do,  alter  it  has  been  fully  shown  to  them,  that  they  themselves'ar; 
I  the  cause  of  iheirown  poverty  ;  tii.t  the  means  of  imp^oviug  their  condition 
aare  in  their  own  hands,  and  iu  the  hands  of  no  other  persons  whatever 
L^at  society  and  the  government  are  without  any  direct  power  m  this 
*«atter,  and  cannot  assist  them,  however  they  might  desire  to  do  so 
Uthat  when  the  wages  of  labour  will  not  support  a  t^mif;  7t  is  a  ccrta  n 
..sign  that  the  country  cannot  support  more  inhabitants  :  that  ,f  the? 
^b^Thel^.fl     '.^f' '^^y       ''':-r'"g  a  useless  burden  on  society,  plung! 
,nH    r      '°  °  1!''^'''  "Pon  themselves  various  mise- 

1-  .    '^'Z'  ^''"^  '"'g^'  ^"  ^'^"'^  ^'^'^  ^^oided,  had  they  attended 
kto  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  laws  of  nature  dttenaea 
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The  object  of  those  who  really  wish  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
lower  classes,  must  he,  to  raise  tlie  relative  proportion  between  the  price 
n!  labour,  and  tue  price  of  food.  We  have  hitherto  principally  endeavour- 
ed to  attain  this  end  by  encouraging  the  inariied  poor,  and  couNequently 
increasing  the  number  ot  labourers,  acd  overstocking  the  market  with 
that  commodity,  (labour),  which  we  still  say  we  wish  to  be  dear.  This 
bas  been  tr'ed  in  many  different  countries,  anil  for  rauuy  hundred  years, 
and  its  success  is  hist  what  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  really  time 
now  to  try  wraething  else. 

In  all  old  and  fully  peopled  States  it  is  by  checking  the  supply  of  lahourm 
and  by  this  means  alone,  that  we  can  rationally  expect  any  essential  or 
permanent  amplioratiju  in  the  condition  of  the  poor.    Finding  that  how 
ever  fast  we  increase  the  quantity  uf  fooil,  il;c  quantity  ot  consumers 
more  than  keeps  pace  with  it,  and  that  with  all  our  elforts  we  are  still  as 
far  as  ever  behind,  we  should  be  convinced,  that  our  eflbrts,  directed  in 
this  way  only,  will  never  succeed.    We  should  then  try  to  proportion  the 
population  to  the  food,  since  it  is  impossible  to  proportion  the  food  to 
unrestricted  population.     Buth  objects  indeed  must  be  strenuously  pur- 
sued ;  and  thus  we  might  obiaiu  the  two  grand  desiderata,  a  great  actual 
population,  and  a  state  of  society,  in  which  all  squalid  poverty  and 
(fcpendence  would  be  comparatively  little  known. 

\  ■•>  \,■lc.^^  nriM-sfockod  with  labourers  and  an  ample  remuneration  to 
each  labourer  are  matters  pm  locily  incompatible.  In  the  annals  of  the 
world  they  never  existed  togetlier  ;  and  to  couple  them  even  in  imagina- 
tion betrays  a  gross  ignorance  of  the  simplest  principles  of  political 
economy." 

"  But  let  those,  who  arc  unconvinced  by  these  arguments,  attend  to 
the  con.sequence  of  pursuing  the  opposite  mode. 

If  we  should  wish  all  to  marry  young,  and  still  hope  to  be  able  to 
sui-mount  the  evils,  diseases,  and  misery,  that  this  will  cause,  be  assured 
fll  our  eflurts  will  be  in  vain.  Nature  will  not,  cannot  be  defeated  in 
her  purposes.  The  necessary  mortality  must  come  in  some  form  or  other  ; 
and  the  extirpation  of  one  disease  by  human  skill,  will  only  bs  the  signal 
for  the  birth  of  another,  perhaps  more  fatal. 

In  a  country  which  keeps  us  population  at  a  certain  standard,  if  the 
averacf  j  number  of  marriages  and  births  be  given,  it  is  evident  that  the 
nvi!.a'»<3  of  deaths  will  also  be  given  ;  and  the  diseases  or  channels  of 
death  wii!  always  convey  away  a  certain  quantity.  Isow  it  we  stop  up 
■  ne  ot  these  channels,  or  in  other  words  extirpate  one  form  of  disease, 
OLhors  must  bi-come  more  fatal,  so  long  as  the  same  number  of  marriages 
ind  birtlis  takes  place.  Thus  it  has  often  been  remarked  by  physicians, 
tuat  diseases  change  their  forms  at  different  periods,  from  causes  they 
cannot  account  for.  Thus,  while  some  diseases,  as  the  plague,  dysentery, 
ague,  &c.,  have  become  less  frequent  in  England,  others,  as  consumption, 
gout,  lunacy,  &c.,  have  become  more  frequent.  Sanguine  hopes  have 
been  formed  ot  the  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  the  race,  from  the 
extinction  of  different  forms  of  diseases;  but  tliese  Iwpes  are  demon- 
strably vain,  as  long  as  the  same  proportion  of  births  takes  place. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  we  leave  individuals  free  to  follow  their  own 
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clioice  ou  the  matter  ;  tor  at  preseut  the  Poor  Laws  give  a  direct  and  sys- 
tematic encourageiiieut  to  marriage,  and  cur  private  beuevolenie  has 
often  the  same  tendency,  namely  to  facilitate  the  reiring  ol  lamihes,  auj 
to  equali/B  as  much  as  possible  the  cir::umstauces  of  married  ana  singK 
men.  Throuohout  all  the  r.uiks  of  society,  moreover,  the  prevailiua 
I'eelmgs  respecting  the  duty  and  obligation  of  marriage,  cannot  but  have  3 
very  powerful  iuUueuce.  A.  man  who  thiuks  that  he  will  have  failed  in 
au  imponant  duty  to  society  by  going  out  of  the  world  without  jpa^in.i 
children  will  be  disposed  rather  to  force  than  to  restrain  his  incH 
aatiou. 

As  to  the  tttects  of  the  knowledge  of  the  principal  caus>e  jf  povenj 
ou  ciuil  liberty.  I  believe  that  nothing  would  so  powerfully  contribute  to 
a  ratiou;il  fre  'dora,  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  subject ;  while  igno- 
rance of  it,  f.jrais  at  present  one  of  its  chief  obstacles.  The  pressure  of  dis- 
tress on  the  poor,  with  the  liabit  of  attributing  this  distress  to  their  n/.te/.?, 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  rock  of  defence,  the  guardian  spirit  of  despotism. 
U  ati'ai ds  to  the  tyrant  the  unanswerable  plea  of  necessity.  It  is  the 
reason  that  all  free  governients  tend  constantly  to  their  own  destruct  on  ; 
(hat  so  many  noble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  freedom  have  failed  ;  and  tliat 
almost  every  revolution,  after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  has  ended  in  a 
military  despotism.  V\  hen  an  established  government  has  been  destroyed, 
the  poor,  finding  their  evils  not  removed,  turn  their  resentment  against 
the  successors  in  power  ;  and  so  on  without  end,  till  the  majority  of  the 
well-disposed  people,  sick  of  anarchy,  are  ready  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  the  first  sufficient  power.  A  mob,  which  is  generally  the 
growth  of  a  redundant  population,  goaded  ou  by  real  sufTerings,  but  igno- 
rant whence  ihey  proceed,  is  of  all  monsters  the  most  fatal  to  fr:edoiu." 

"There  is  one  right,  which  man  has  generally  been  thought  to  possess, 
which  I  am  confident  he  neither  docs  nor  can  possess,  a  right  to  subsis- 
tence, wheu  his  labour  will  not  fairly  purchase  it.  Our  laws  indeed  say 
that  he  has  this  right ;  bnt  in  so  doing  they  attempt  to  reverse  the  laws 
of  nature.  A  man  has  just  the  same  right  to  live  a  thousand  years,  if 
he  can  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  power  not  of  right. 

If  men  were  only  convinced  of  this  truth,  that  they  can  have  no  right 
of  subsistence,  all  the  mischievous  declamations  against  the  unjust 
institutions  of  society,  would  fall  powerless  to  the  ground.  If  the  real 
causes  of  their  distress  were  clearly  pointed  out  to  the  poor,  and  they 
were  shown  how  small  a  part  of  their  distress  is  attributable  to  govern- 
ment, a  great  pirt  of  that  discoiitt^ut  and  irritation,  which  exist  at  pre- 
sent among  them,  would  cease,  and  wlien  they  did  show  themselves, 
Tould  not  be  so  much  to  be  dreaded.  " 

Mr.  Malthus  having  thus  shown  that  it  is  only  by  having  fewei-  chil- 
dren, that  it  is  possible  for  the  poor  to  escape  from  poverty,  and  having 
arged  upon  tli  in  sexual  abstinence  as  the  only  virtuous  mode  of  ettec- 
tiug  this,  pioceeds  to  some  auxiliary  and  secondary  means  of  promoting 
this  preventive  check.  In  the  first  place  he  proposes  the  gradual  aboiitiop. 
of  the  Poor  Laws,  which  had  done  so  much  harm  to  the  poor,  by  tempt 
ing  them  to  baget  a  family,  without  a  prospect  of  being  able  to  sappori 
it  by  their  own  exertions.    However,  it  has  been  shown  since,  t.hat 
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parish  assistance  is  coupled  with  very  irksome  conditions,  it  does  not 
tend  powerfully  to  weaken  the  feeling  of  prudential  restraint:  and  thus 
the  rigid  oj  !u/,sisteiice  is  still  acknowledged  by  the  State  as  belouj/ingto 
every  citizen,  though,  as  Mr.  Mill  says,  this  cannot,  without  ruinous 
consequences,  be  coupled  with  the  right  of  begetting  children  to  be  sup- 
ported by  charity. 

"  It  is  not  enough,"  says  Mr  Malihus,  "to  abolish  all  the  positive 
iustituiioiis  that  encourage  population,  we  must  endeavour  to  correct  by 
writing  and  coiiversatiim,  the  prevailing  errors  on  the  subject;  to  show 
that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  man  simply  to  propagate  his  species,  bn:  to  pro- 
pagate virtue  iind  liappiness  ;  and  tluit  if  he  cannot  do  the  one.  tie  is  by 
no  means  called  upon  to  do  the  other. 

Among  ihe  higher  classes  we  need  not  apprehend  the  too  great  fre- 
quency of  marriages.  A  proper  pride  and  spirit  ol  iudepeudeiue,  in  most 
cases,  prevent  imprudent  marriages  among  these  classes  :  althougn  eveu 
among  them,  juster  ideas  might  prevent  many  unhappy  marriages.  All 
that  a  society  can  demand  of  its  members  is,  that  they  do  not  have 
families  without  being  able  to  support  them.  This  may  be  tairly  en- 
joined as  a  positive  duty;  all  beyond  it  is  a  matter  of  choice;  but  from 
what  we  know  of  the  habits  of  the  higher  classes,  we  have  reason  to 
think  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  object  required,  is  to  five  a 
greater  degree  of  respect  and  liberty  to  single  women,  and  place  them 
more  on  a  level  with  marri"d  oues  .  a  change  which  indeed  the  plainest 
principles  of  justice  deuiaud. 

Among  the  lower  classe.^,  tlie  way  to  effect  our  purpose  is  evidently  to 
infuse  into  their  minds  a  part  of  that  pruileuee  and  foresight,  wliicli  ope- 
rates in  the  higher  classes.  The  btst  way  of  doing  this,  would  he  by  an 
extended  system  of  education  ;  and  iu  addition  to  the  general  subjects  of 
instruction,  it  would  be  well  to  explain  the  principle  of  population,  aud 
its  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  poor.  The  desirablenebs  of  marriage 
should  not  oe  underrated  ;  but  it  should  be  shown,  that,  l.ke  property,  and 
other  blessings,  marriage  should  be  the  reward  of  industry  and  other 
good  qualities. 

It  would  be  moreover  of  very  great  benefit  to  society,  if  the  simplest 
principles  of  political  economy  were  also  taught  ;  for  the  common  igno- 
rance on  these  matters  is  very  great,  aud  exceedingly  dangerous  to  a 
State. 

We  have  lavished  immense  sums  on  the  poor,  which  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  have  only  tended  to  incroa,se  their  misery.  But  in  their 
education,  and  in  the  circulation  of  these  important  political  truths, 
which  most  nearly  concern  them,  which  are  perhaps  the  only  means  in 
our  power  of  really  raising  their  condition,  and  making  them  happier 
'Uon  and  more  peaceful  subjects,  we  liave  been  miserably  deficient. 

It  would  add  greatly  to  the  advantages  of  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion, if  the  schools  were  made  the  means  of  instructing  tlie  people  in  th« 
real  nature  of  their  situation  ;  if  they  were  taught,  what  is  really  true, 
that  without  an  increase  of  their  own  prudential  rt-stramt,  no  (-hange  ol 
guverurnent  could  essentially  benefit  their  condition  ;  that,  though  they 
might  by  such-  a  change  get  rid  of  some  particular  grievances,  yet  iu  the 
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greal  point  ol  supporting  their  taniilies,  they  would  be  but  littlp,  or  not 
at  all  benefitted  ;  that  a  levulution  would  not  alter  in  their  favour  the 
proportion  of  the  supply  of  labour  to  the  demand,  or  the  quantity  of  food 
to  the  number  of  consumers;  and  that,  if  the  supply  of  labour  were 
greater  than  the  demand,  and  the  demand  for  food  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply, they  might  s  ITer  the  -nost  extreme  want,  under  the  freeest  und  most 
perfect  govi  rnnient,  that  the  human  'magination  could  cmceive. 

In  mi>st  countries,  among  the  lower  classes,  there  seems  to  be  something 
like  a  ataiidard  uj  ivretc/<e(l»iss  ;  a  point  below  which  tliey  will  not  marry 
and  propagate  ilieir  speciOB.  This  standard  is  diflerent  in  difl'erent  couu- 
liies,  and  i>  formed  by  various  concurring  circumstances  of  soil,  climate, 
government,  degree  of  knowledge  and  civilization  &.c.  The  princi|ial 
circumstances  that  contril'ute  to  raise  it,  are  liberty,  security  of  pro|  erty 
the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  a  taste  for  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of 
life.  Those  which  contribute  chiefly  to  lower  it  are  despotism  snd 
ignorance. 

In  our  attempts  to  better  the  lower  classes,  our  endeavours  should  be 
to  raise  the  standard  as  high  as  possible,  by  cultivating  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendruce,  a  decent  pride,  and  a  taste  for  cleanliness  and  comfort.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  means  of  so  doing,  is  a  wide-spread  national  educa- 
tion, and  certainly  no  governnisnt  does  its  duty  towards  its  subjects, 
which  neglects  this. " 

He  then  speaks  chanty  as  a  mode  of  palliating  the  evils  of  poverty, 
and  shows  how  often  it  tends,  like  the  Poor  Laws,  wheu  exercised  iu  a 
iioughtless  manuer,  to  tempt  people  to  become  depeudciit,  and  to  bring 
children  int^j  the  world  only  to  beggary.  Hence  Lie  -sa^s,  •  We  he  uuuei 
a  strong  obligation  to  practise  charity  in  a  discriminating  manner,  for  it 
has  invariably  been  found,  that  poverty  and  misery,  have  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  indiscriminate  charity. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer,  than  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  money  and  the 
exertions  of  the  rich,  to  relieve  a  particular  family,  a  particular  parish, 
or  even  a  particulttf  district.  But  it  will  be  equally  clear,  that  it  is 
totally  out  of  their  power  to  relieve  a  whole  country  in  the  same  way. 

Even  industry  in  this  way  is  not  very  difl'erent  from  money.  A  man 
who  possesses  more  of  it  than  his  neighbours,  is  indeed  almost  sure  of 
getting  a  livelihood  ;  but  if  his  neighbours  were  equally  industrious,  his 
ind'istry  would  be  no  security  against  want.  Hume  fell  into  a  very 
great  jrror,  when  he  said  that  'Almost  all  the  moral,  as  well  as 
natural,  evils  of  human  life  arise  from  idleness.'  It  is  evident  that  if 
the  whole  species  possessed  the  greatest  imaginable  industry,  if  not  com- 
bined with  another  virtue  of  which  he  takes  no  notice,  it  would  wholly 
full  of  rescuing  society  from  want  and  misery,  and  would  scarcely 
remove  a  single  moral  or  physical  evil  of  all  those  to  which  he  alludes." 

"  We  cani.oi  in  the  uaturo  of  things,  [assist  the  poor  in  any  way, 
without  enabling  them  to  rear  to  manhood  a  greater  number  of  their 
children.  But  this  is  of  all  things  the  most  desirable,  both  with  regard 
to  individuals  and  the  public.  Every  loss  of  a  child  from  the  eflTects  of 
poverty,  must  evidently  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by  great  misery  to 
ii  dividu.ils  ;  and  in  a  public  view,  every  child  that  dies  under  ten  veara 
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of  aso.  IS  a  loss  to  the  nation  of  all  that  had  been  expci.iled  in  its  sub 
Sistence  up  to  that  pi-riod.    Consequently,  in  ev(  ry  point  of  view   a  de- 
crease of  mortality  at  all  ages  is  what  we  ought  to  aim  at. 

It  is  impossible  tu  do  this  :  il  t,<  m,l  in  the  nature  ot  thiw/s  thai  any  per- 
vmmnt  ami  general  improucnient  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  can  he  effectea 
without  an  increase  in  the  jn-eventive  check  to  population;  and  unless  this 
take  place,  either  with  or  without  our  efforts,  everything  that  is  dune  for 
the  poor  must  be  temporary  and  partial ;  a  diminution  of  mortality  at 
present  w.ll  be  balanced  by  an  increased  mortality  in  future:  and  im- 
provements of  their  condition  in  one  place  will  proportionally  depress  -t 
in  another.  This  is  a  truth  so  important  and  .so  little  understood,  that 
It  can  scarcely  be  too  often  insisted  on.'' 

"  In  taking  a  general  and  concluding  view  of  our  rational  expectations 
respecting  the  future  improvement  of  society,  and  the  mitigation  of  the 
evils  arising  from  the  principle  of  population,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
though  the  increase  of  population  in  a  geometrical  ratio  be  incontrover- 
tible, yet  there  are  some  natural  results  of  the  progress  of  society  and 
civilization,  which  necessarily  repress  its  full  effects.  These  are  especially 
great  towns  and  manufactures,  in  which  we  can  scarcely  hope,  and  cei 
tainly  not  expect,  to  set  any  material  change.  These  will  probably 
always  continue  much  mord  unhealthy  tUan  country  employments  and 
situations,  and  consequently,  operating  as  positive  checks,  diminish  the 
ueccessity  for  the  preventive  one. 

In  every  old  State,  it  is  observed  that  a  considerable  number  of  adults 
remain  for  a  time  unmarried.  The  duty  of  practising  the  common  and 
acknowledgiid  rules  of  morality  during  this  period,  has  never  b(  en  cou' 
troveited  in  theory,  however  it  may  have  been  opposed  in  practice 
Knowing  how  incompletely  this  duty  has  hitherto  been  fulfilled,  it  would 
be  visionary  to  expect  any  material  change  fnr  the  better  iu  future. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  visionary  to  expect,  that  some  f^vourablp,  change 
may  take  place  in  the  extension  of  this  period  of  celibacy,  till  .ve  have 
the  prospect  of  being  able  to  maintain  our  cliildren;  lor  itis  found  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  prevalence  of  this  restraint  is  very  different  at  different 
times  and  in  different  countries.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  in  Europe 
generally,  and  more  especially  among  the  Northern  nations,  a  decided 
change  h  s  taken  place  in  the  operation  ol  this  prudential  restraint  since  the 
prevalence  A  those  warlike  habits,  which  destroyed  so  many  people.  In 
this  country  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  proportion  of  marriages  has 
become  smaller,  since  the  improvement  of  our  towns,  the  less  trequent 
epidemics,  and  the  adoption  of  more  cleanly  habits. 

Universally  the  practice  of  men  in  this  respect  has  been  better  thau 
their  theories  ;  and  however  frequent  may  have  been  the  declamations  on 
the  duty  of  entering  into  the  married  state,  and  the  advantage  of  early 
marriage  lo  pr.  vent  vice,  each  individual  has  practically  found  it  necessary 
to  consider  of  the  means  of  supporting  a  family,  before  he  ventured  to 
take  so  important  a  step  Tliat  great  vis  medicairix  rcipublica:,  the  desire 
of  bettering  our  condition,  and  the  fear  of  making  it  worse,  has  been  con- 
stantly in  action  ;  and  owing  to  tnis  tlie  prudential  check  to  marriage  bat 
increased  in  Europe,  .niul  will  probably  make  still  further  advances.  li 
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It  do  so  withnut  any  marked  iQcrease  of  a  vieiou'^  spxua!  intnroourse,  the 
happiness  of  society  will  evidently  be  promoteil  liy  it  ;  iiiid  it  is  to  be  ob- 
8(;rTed,  that  tliose  European  countries,  where  inarriarres  are  least  frequent, 
ds  Norway,  Switzerland,  England,  and  Scotland,  are  by  no  means  the  mosi 
acted  for  their  proUiiricy  of  manners,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

It  is  less  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  propose  new  plans  tor  im- 
proving society,  than  to  Inculcate  the  necessity  of  resting  contented  with 
that  mode  ot  improvemept.  which  is  dictated  by  the  course  of  nature,  and 
of  not  obstructing  the  advances  which  would  otherwise  be  made  n  this 
way.  Tlie  limited  good,  which  it  is  sometimes  in  our  power  to  ellect,  is 
often  lost  by  attempting  too  much,  and  by  making  the  adoption  of  a 
particular  system,  essentially  necessary  even  to  a  partial  degree  of  success. 
I  hope  I  have  avoided  this  error.  I  wish  the  reader  to  remember,  thai 
though  I  may  have  given  some  new  views  oi  old  facts,  and  indulged  in  th" 
ccntemplatiou  of  a  considerable  degree  of  possible  improvement,  that  1 
might  not  absolutely  shut  out  that  prime  cheerer — hope;  yet  in  my  expec- 
tations of  probable  improvement,  and  the  means  of  accomplishing  it,  I 
have  been  very  cautious.  The  gradual  abolition  of  the  Poor  ].,aws, 
and  the  extension  of  education,  are  the  only  means  I  have  proposed,  and 
these  would  certainly  benefit  in  some  degree  the  condition  of  the  poor; 
but  even  though  they  be  not  adopted,  I  do  not  absolutely  despair  of  some 
partial  good  effect  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  reasoning. 

If  tl.e  principles  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  be  false,  I  most  sin- 
cerely hope  to  see  them  completely  refuted;  but  if  thoy  be  true,  the  sub- 
ject is  so  important  to  human  iiappiness,  that  it  is  impossible  ibat  they 
should  not  in  time  be  more  fully  kmiwn  and  generally  circulated, 
wliether  any  particular  efforts  be  made  for  the  purpo'^e  or  not. 

Among  tlie  higher  and  tnidille  classes  the  efl'ect  of  this  knowledge  would, 
I  hope,  be  to  direct,  without  relaxing,  their  efforts  for  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  po  r  ;  to  showthein  what  they  can,  and  what  they  cannot  do 
and  that,  though  much  may  be  done  by  iai-tructiug  the  poor,  and  in  other 
modes  elevating  their  character,  so  as  to  produce  a  greater  amount  of  the 
preventive  check,  yet  without  the  latter  all  the  former  efforts  will  be  futile  ; 
and  that  in  any  old  and  well-peopled  State,  so  to  assist  the  poor,  as  to 
enable  them  to  marry  as  soon  as  they  like,  and  rear  up  large  families,  is 
a  physical  impossibility. 

Among  the  lower  classes  the  effect  of  such  knowledge  would  be,  to  make 
them  more  peaceable  and  orderly,  less  inclined  to  tumultuous  proceedinpi 
In  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  less  influenced  by  infiammatorj  and  seditiou: 
publications,  from  knowing  how  little  the  price  of  labour,  and  the  means  ot 
supporting  a  family,  depend  upon  a  revolution.  This  would  give  to  so- 
eiety  the  power  of  gradually  improving  their  government,  without  the 
fear  of  those  revolutionary  excesses,  which  are  the  greatest  foes  tc  the 
progress  of  liberty. 

From  a  review  of  the  state  of  society  in  early  times,  compared  with  the 
present,  I  should  certainly  say  that  the  evils  attendant  on  populatioc 
have  rather  diminished  than  increased,  notwithstanding  an  almost  total 
iguorauci  of  their  real  cause.  If  we  can  indulge  the  hope  that  this  igno- 
.ance  will  in  lime  be  dispelled,  it  may  be  rationally  expe'^ted,  that  it 
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wm  be  even  further  diminished.  The  increase  of  absolute  populalloi 
winch  w.llo  course  lala- place,  will  not  weaken  this  expS  ,n  aa 
everytlnng  depends  upon  the  relative  proportion  betwee.f  ,om!laiion 
an.i  food  and  not  on  the  absolute  population.  In  the  former  part  of 
this  work  It  appeared,  thai  the  countries  with  fewest  inhabitants  often 
butlered  most  Irom  want  of  food  ;  whereas  in  modern  Europe  fewer 
lauiines  and  diseases  from  waut  have  prevailed  in  the  last  cent u-y 
than  m  those  which  preceded  it. 

On  the  whole  therefore,  though  our  future  prospects  re.«peclintr  the 
nuligaiionol  the  evils  arising  from  the  principle  of  population' inay 
not  b.j  so  bnghl  as  we  could  wish,  yet  they  r«e  far  from  bein-  entirely 
ilish-ariening,  and  by  no  means  prec'ude  that  gradual  and  progressive 
improvement  in  human  society,  which,  belore  the  bite  wild  swula- 
tions  on  the  subject,  was  the  object  of  rational  expectation  A  strict 
iiuimry  into  the  principle  of  population  obliucs  us  to  conclude,  that  we 
sha.l  never  be  able  to  throw  down  the  ladder,  by  which  we  have  riser 
to  our  present  height  of  civilizatiou  ;  but  it  by  no  means  proves  that 
wo  shall  not  rise  higher  through  the  same  means. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  while  the  views  oi 
physical  science  are  daily  enlarging,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  bounded  b\ 
the  most  distant  horizon,  the  science  of  moral  and  political  economy 
shouhl  be  conlined  within  such  narrow  limits,  or  at  least  be  so  leeble 
in  its  influence,  as  to  be  unable  to  counter  act  the  obstiicles  to  human 
happiness  ari-dng  from  a  single  cause.  But  however  formidable  these 
obstacles  may  be,  it  is  hoped  that  the  general  result  of  this  enquiry  is 
such,  as  not  to  make  us  give  up  the  improvement  of  human  society  in 
despair.  The  partial  good  which  seems  attainable  is  worthy  of  all'our 
exertions  ;  and  though  we  cannot  expect  that  the  virtue  and  happiness 
of  mankind  will  keep  pace  with  tlie  brilliant  career  of  physical  dis- 
covery;  yet  if  we  are  not  wanting  to  ourselves,  we  may  confidently 
indulge  the  hope,  that  to  no  unimportant  extent,  they  will  be  Lrifla. 
eooed  by  its  progress,  and  will  pai  take  ie  its  success." 
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Tbus  finishes  this  wonderful  Essay;  the  most  important  coiUribntioii 
to  hum;rii  kno\vleili;e,  it  appears  to  inc,  that  e^er  w:i,s  'nade.  Oa  rising 
froni  it,  with  a  mind  overpDwered  by  the  vastness  of  the  suiiject,  and 
the  incomparable  way  in  which  it  has  been  treated,  I  cannot  l)ut  con- 
sider its  antlior  to  have  been  the  firealest  borid'actor  of  mankind,  zdlh' 
cut  am/  exreplion,  that  ever  existed  on  this  earth.  I  do  not  say  that 
Mr.  .Malthns  pDssessed  the  greatest  genlns,  or  most  e.xalted  moral  cha- 
racter, that  lias  appeared  in  history;  but  that  the  discovery  of  the  law 
of  population,  whicii  he  made,  and  the  service  he  thus  rendered  to  his 
race,  was  of  a  higher  nature  than  any  otiier  ever  conlerred  upon  man- 
kind.  It  is  a  discovery,  which,  in  fact,  stands  quite  alone  and  unap- 
proachable araong  discoveries,  in  its  relation  lo  human  happiness. 
Com|iared  with  it,  the  labours  of  pnets,  of  a  .Shakspeare,  a  Voltaire,  a 
Gncthe.  or  a  Byron  ;  of  the  physiciil  inquirers — as  Newton,  Laennec, 
Humbnblt.  or  Bacon,  are  utterly  insignificant  in  their  power  over 
human  happiness.  The  law  of  populati  la  is  beyond  all  comparison 
the  most  imp(jrtant  law  ever  discovered,  and  the  most  indis|iensable 
coniribution '.0  moral,  medical,  an  I  [lolitical  science.  It  explains  to 
us  the  natural  relation  of  the  two  </<i'-y  first  essentials  of  human  life 
and  happiness,  namely,  Food  and  Love;  without  a  knowledge  of  which, 
all  other  knowledge  can  avail  us  little.  And  yet  the  man,  who  im- 
parted to  his  race  this  priceless  knowledtre,  is  little  known,  and  men- 
tioned, if  at  all,  generally  rather  in  terms  of  ridicule  and  contempt; 
while  the  conventional  heroes  of  the  world,  poets,  moralists,  or  reli- 
gious innovators,  are  worshipped  and  idolised  by  all.  We  will  yet 
learn  better,  to  whom  our  chief  thanks  are  due;  and  the  incomparable 
boon,  given  to  ua  by  Mr.  iMalthus,  will  yet  be  estimated  at  its  true 
>alue. 

As  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  all  of  us  shouhi  have  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  great  law  of  population,  and  a  convic- 
tion of  its  paramount  importance,  I  entreat  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  description  of  it,  given  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  before  I  prcxjeed 
to  consider  further  its  bearings  on  the  sexual  and  social  problems  of 
the  day.  Mr.  Mill  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  existing  writer  on 
political  economy  ;  and  his  inimitable  work  on  that  su'oject,  "  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy,"  which,  for  its  depth  and  closeness  of 
reasoning;  its  iron  logic,  and  brilliant  eloquence  of  style;  its  wide 
and  comprehensive  grasp  of  so  ;ial  questions;  and  also  its  manly, 
liberal,  and  deeply  sympathising  spirit,  ever  taking  the  side  of  the 
•ffeak  against  the  strong,  with  a  real  philanthropy,  equalled  only  by 
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Its  profound  in  ,Q;ht,eninent ;  for  these  and  other  matchless  analitH« 
lands  unrivalled  among  the  works  of  the  age  an  1  (iT-tbov  ^t" 
ra,able  pra.,e-this  great  work  is  built  upon  th^  princir  le  Jno  la 
tion  as  Its  keystone.    Mr.  Mill  shows,  what  ovLt  0  ,^  who  dCn! ; 
cons.ders  the  question,  must  see,  that  'this  princtplo  h"  s  ,U  th  ve 
fi   t  foundation  of  political  economy,  and  also  of  moral  sc  nee  M 
Mill  s  work  should  be  carefully  studied  by  all,  who  wish  to  obtain  \ 
true^uisiglU  into  the  great  social  and  economical  quLions  if';.,. 

I  . should  much  prefer  to  give  his  views  on  the  subject  in  bis  (uva 
word.  ;  but  as  I  cannot  take  the  liberty  of  making  so  ar-e  an  ext.  act 
from  his  work,  1  shall  merely  give  the  substance  of  h  s  opiaions  and 
refer  the  reader  lor  further  satisfaction  to  the  work  itself 


Mr.  Mill  hrst  explains  the  power  of  increase  inherent  in  the  human 
species,  a.s  in  a,l  other  living  beings;  showing,  as  Mr.  Malthus  did, 
hat  It  is  immen.se,  if  unchecked  ;  and  tliat  it  is  a  very  moderate  calcu- 
ation  to  a.5sume  that  each  generation,  in  a  good  sanitary  condition  of 
the  people,  might  be  doub  e  that  which  preceded  it,  were  the  power  of 
multiplication  not  re.-trained  by  different  (■aiis(^s 

"Twenty  or  thirty  years  i:go,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "these  propositions 
might  still  have  required  considerable  enfoiferaent  and  iikistration, 
but  the  eviden  -e  of  ihein  is  so  ample  and  incontestable,  that  they  have 
made  their  way  against  all  kinds  of  opposition,  and  may  now  be 
regarded  as  axiomatic  ;  although  the  extreme  reluctance  felt  to  admit- 
mg  them,  every  now  and  then  gives  birth  to  some  ephemeral  theory, 
speedily  forgotten,  of  a  dilforent  law  of  increase  in  different  circum- 
=  tance.s,  through  a  providential  adaptation  of  the  fecundity  of  the 
human  species  to  the  e.tigences  of  society.  The  obstacle  to  a  just  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject  does  not  arise  from  these  theories  ;  but  from 
too  confused  a  notun  of  the  causes,  which,  at  most  times  and  places, 
keep  the  actual  increase  of  mankind  so  far  behind  the  capacity." 

He  then  proceeds,  like  Mr.  Malthus,  to  examine  into  these  causes  ; 
which,  he  says,  are  not  at  all  difficult  to  discern.  The  increase  of  the 
lower  animals  is  checked  by  the  death  of  the  superabundant  proo-eny 
whether  fiwn  not  having  sufficient  food,  or  from  being  killed  by  "their 
enemies.  Such  is  the  case  also  in  the  savage  and  uncultivated  race? 
ol  mankind.  But  thi;  foresight  which  forms  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  civilized  man,  prevents  him  from  bringing  beings 'Into  the  wcrld, 
which  he  s-es  cannot  be  provided  fjr.  Therefore  population  is  cheeked 
rather  by  the  dread  of  want,  than  by  want  it.self ;  by  the  preventive 
rather  than  the  po-itive  cheek  ;  in  proportion  as  man  rises  in  civiliza- 
tion.   The  fear  of  losing  their  social  position,  and  of  forfeiting  Ihei' 
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vvi:stoir.»(l  comforts  mill  liix.iries,  is  Hie  rir.ii,  which  IhLs  pni  lonliai 
toeliiv  Lakes  in  tho  uppfr  parts  of  society. 

la  a  vcr)r  uncivilized  state  of  society,  the  population  is  lvo;it  under 
uv  lositiv!  starvation,  generally  in  the  shape  of  periotlical  famines. 

In  a  higher  state  it  U  not  oy  more  deaths,  but  l)y  fewer  births,  that 
population  is  r»pressed.  Jn  ditlerent  countries  this,  the  preventive 
ctieck,  operates  in  dilferent  ways.  In  some,  especially  Norway,  and 
parts 'of  ,Swir/,n-!and,  it  arises  from  a  prudent  self-restraint.  I'he 
labouring  classes  see  that  by  having  large  families,  they  will  sink 
below  the  condition  of  comfort  to  which  they  are  accustomed ;  and 
therefore  refrain  from  rash  marriages  and  begetting  too  numerous  off- 
'ipring.  In  these  countries  the  average  of  life  is  the  longest  in  Europe  . 
both  Ihe  births  and  the  dsa'hs  bear  the  smallest  proportion  to  the 
population  ;  and  there  are  fewer  children,  and  a  greater  number  of 
adults,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

In  those  countries  of  the  continent  which  have  Poor-laws,  marriage 
is  everywhere  forbidden  among  those  who  are  in  the  receipt  of  relief; 
and  there  are  few  countries  which  permit  marriage,  unless  the  man 
can  show  that  he  can  support  a  family.  Such  is  the  case  in  Bavaria 
and  Norway,  in  Lubeck,  Frankfuit,  and  many  olher  puwes.  In  ulliei 
countries,  as  Prussia,  Saxony,  &.O.,  every  man  is  forced  to  serve  for  a 
time  in  the  army,  during  which  he  is  not.  allowed  to  marry.  In  some 
parts  of  Italy,  it  is  tlie  practice  in  all  classes  of  society,  for  only  one  of 
the  sons  to  marry,  while  the  rest  remain  single. 

But  the  enormous  amount  of  reproductive  power,  which  is  repressed 
by  thess  or  other  preventive  checks  is  always  ready  to  e.^pand,  when- 
ever their  pressure  is  removed.  Hence  any  amelioration  in  the  state 
of  the  working  classes,  in  general  merelT'  gives  room  for  its  expansion 
for  a  little  ;  and  the  increased  multiplication,  which  takes  place,  does 
away  with  all  the  benefit,  and  brings  back  the  same  stai»e  of  things  as 
before.  Unless  the  habitual  standard  of  comfort  mentioned  by  .\ir. 
Malthus — by  which  is  meant  that  down  to  which  they  will  multiply, 
but  not  lower — can  be  r  lised,  the  best  endeavours  for  the  elevation  of 
the  labouring  people  end  in  our  haviag  a  population,  increased  in 
numbers  truly,  but  not  in  happiness. 


There  are  three  eleiaeata  oi  production,  laaa,  labour,  ana  capnai. 
The  first  dififers  from  the  otQers  m  not  being  capable  of  indefinite  in-, 
treaae.  It  is  limited  in  quantity,  and  also  in  productiveness;  and  it 
fi  this  fact  which  forms  the  real  limit  to  the  increase  of  production. 

But,  since  there  is  much  land  still  uncultivated,  an1  as  that,  which 
fi  already  cultivated,  could  produce  much  more  than  it  does  ;  since  in 
ttort  we  have  not  yet  e.x'aauited  the  resources  of  the  earth ;  it  is  com- 
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rr"al^dlaant''  population  and  production  is  at  . 

apprehend  (his,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "to  be  not  only  an  error,  but 
the  most  senous  om.  to  be  found  in  the  whole  lieid  of  noliii^al  eco- 
•  q''«'^l'">i  is  imn-e  important  and  fundamental  than  any 
othe,  ;  ,t  ,,voiv.s  the  whole  subject  of  the  causes  of  po^err.v  in  a  rich 
and  m.  ustnous  conununiiy  ;  aiul  unless  this  one  matter  be  "Uiorou-rhly 
un  lersiood,  ii  is  to  ii.,  purpose  proceedinf;  any  furl  her  in  our  enqurrv 

He  cou.pares  the  re>,stan^c  to  pr.<lueiion  (and  therefore  to  popula- 
tion) from  this  cause,  not  to  an  immovable  wall,  which  stands  at  a 
distance  Ironi  us;  but  to  an  elastic  band,  which  is  never  so  tightly 
stiec^hed,  that  it  could  not  be  more  stretched,  ljut  whird:  always  con- 
fines fs  and  the  more  ti-hily  tlu^  mure  we  approach  its  limits 

It  IS  the  law  m  agricultural  in.lusiry  that  alter  an  ,-arly  sta<re  in  its 
progress,  every  increase  of  produce  is  obtained  upon  harder  and  harder 

"This  general  law  of  agricultural  industry.'  says  Mr  Mill  "is  the 
most  imporiant  proposition  in  political  economy.  "Were  the  law  difter- 
ent,  nearly  all  the  phenomena  of  production  and  dislribu!ion  of  wealth 
would  be  other  than  they  are.  The  most  fundamental  errors,  which 
etill  prevail  on  our  subject,  result  from  not  perceiving  this  law  at 
work  underneath  the  more  superlicial  agencies  on  which  attention  fixes 
Itself. 

This  law  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  inferior  lands  are  cuUivated  •  foi 
the  vry  meaning  of  inferior  land  is  that,  which  with  equal  labour 
•einrns  less  produce.  The  elaborate  cultivation,  moreover,  of  the  well 
farmed  districts  ki  England  and  Scotland  is  a  sign  of  this  law  ;  for 
such  high  farming  costs  far  more  in  proportion  than  the  low.'  In 
America,  whsre  plenty  of  good  land  is  !o  be  had,  and  where  labour  is 
dear,  such  careful  fanning  is  not  to  be  seen,  as  there  it  would  not  be 
Diofitable. 

It  is  this  law,  according  to  which  the  returns  of  labour  tend  always- 
lo  become  less  and  less,  that  causes  the  increase  of  production  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  deterioration  in  the  state  of  the  producers. 

Therefore  the  preventive  check  to  population  would  have  not  only 
to  be  maintained,  but  gradually  to  be  increased  to  enable  a  society 
merely  to  hold  its  ground,  and  to  retain  its  comforts;  were  it  not  for 
the  progress  of  improvements,  which  facilitate  production  The  ratio 
of  th"  increase  of  population  would  need  to  be  progressively  dimin- 
ished, small  though  it  already  might  be,  were  it  not  for  these  improve- 
ments; which  may  perhaps  at  times  be  siilliv'ient  to  counteract  the  law 
of  diminishing  increase,  and  allow  populatiof  to  advance  at  it?  former 
slow  ratio;  or  even  at  time"  iu  a  somewhat  faster  ratio,  though  never 
»ssuredly  in  any  old  country  at  a  ratio  at  all  approaching  to^that,  of 
Which  the  reproductive  powers  are  capable.  At  other  times,  when  the 
improvements  to  production  are  not  sufficient  to  counteract  the  law, 
the  check  upon  population  must  be  increased,  cither  in  the  preventive 
or  the  positive  mode. 

The  necessity  for  checking  populatioa  is  not  peculiar,  aa  is  often 
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tliou^ht,  to  a  state  of  society,  whore  there  is  an  unequal  distribution  of 
property.  Tbib  does  not  even  increase  the  evil;  which  depends  upoo 
the  fact  that  a  larger  body  of  men  cannot  in  a\iy  case  be  provided  for 
so  well  as  a  smaller  ;  at  most  it  can  only  make  it  sooner  I'elt. 

Whether  the  state  of  a  people  at  iny  given  lime  is  improving  or  de- 
terioraiing,  depends  upon  whether  improvement  is  advauciiig  faster 
than  populatioo,  or  population  thau  improveuiont. 


The  rate  of  increase  of  the  Frsuch  is  the  smallest  in  Europe.    In  the 

1  ten  years  from  1817  to  1827  the  annual  increase  of  that  nation  was 
f-il,  while  that  of  the  English  was  I  ,  and  the  Americans  3.  It  has 
I  t>fc3n  calculated  from  the  population  returns  of  France,  that  during  the 
liast  fifty  jears,  the  annual  increase  has  been  only  1  in  200  ;  and  even 
I  this  small  increase  has  been  owing  to  the  decrease  of  deaths,  for  tlw 
I  number  of  births  has  remained  nearly  stationary.  Now  at  no  period' 
;i_n  her  history  has  the  produce  of  France  increased  faster  than  in  these 
:  fifty  ye&rs  ;  and  hence  there  is  a  noticeable  improvent  in  the  condition 
!of  the  wo  king  classes. 


Wages  are  regulated  in  general  by  competition;  and  therefore 
iQepeud  upon  the  demand  and  supply  of  labour  ;  in  other  words  the 
iproportion  between  the  labourers  and  the  capital.  They  cannot  be 
iaffected  by  anything  else.  If  tiiey  rise,  it  can  only  be  because  there  is 
[more  capital  or  lewer  labourers  ;  if  they  fall,  it  can  only  be,  because 
ttnere  is  less  capital  or  more  labouiers. 

There  are  several  common  opinions  in  apparent  contradiction  to  this 
.tact,  such  as  that  wages  are  high  when  trade  is  good,  that  high  prices 
jaiake  high  wages,  that  wages  vary  with  the  price  of  food,  &c.  ;  but 
lUiese  are  only  complications  in  the  concrete  phenomena,  which  obscure 
urd  disguise  the  operation  of  the  law  of  wages,  and  can  be  readily 
nfcown  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  this  law. 
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The  various  plans,  of  wliicti  there  ai'i;  ahvajs  Foino  belbre  the  public 
for  inakiiit;  i  lie  woriviiiij;  pecji.le  a  vei-y  litllr;  Ixjller  olf  — sucb  an  the 
repeal  of  tlie  corn  laws,  &t.  — aie  ol  very  lilile  importance  to  the  wei. 
fare  of  tlie  laliourers.  Any  slight  toniporary  alleviuUou  of  the  evils  ol 
Ihoir  condiiiou  Ijy  such  means,  is  very  soon  obliterated  by  the  increase 
Qf  Dopulation,  which  it  generally  gives  rise  to;  and  the  stale  of  inat- 
tei-b  becomes  as  bad  as  before.  It  is  only  from  some  very  great  and 
sudilen  improvement  iu  tlieir  condition,  which  raises  Cheir  habitual 
staadard  of  eomfort  in  a  striking  and  marked  degree,  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  check  their  /rrocreatiue  poioers  for  fear  of  losing  the  advantages 
they  have  got,  that  a  permanent  benefit  is  to  be  hoped.  The  best  in- 
stance of  this  is  the  case  of  France  after  the  Revolution. 

The  eonilition  of  the  labouring  classes  cannot  be  improved,  but  by 
altering  in  their  lavour  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  labour- 
ers ami  the  capital ;  and  "every  scheme  for  their  benefit,  which  does 
not  proceed  on  this  as  its  foundation,  i-.,  for  all  permanent  purposes, 
a  delusion." 

The  rural  population  in  many  of  the  southern  counties  of  England 
hare  lately  attracted  much  compassion  from  their  extreme  poverty. 
In  these  districts  they  marry  as  early,  and  have  as  many  children  to  a 
lamily,  as  il  they  were  in  America. 

But  unfortuniuely  it  is  sentimentality  and  not  common  sense,  which 
is  applied  to  these  evils  ;  and  while  there  is  an  increasing  sympathy 
towards  the  poor,  there  is  an  almost  universal  unwillingness  to  recog- 
nise the  real  cause  of  their  sufferings;  and  a  tacit  agreement  to  ignore 
completely  the  law  of  wages,  or  to  dismiss  it  as  "  hard-hearted  Mal- 
thusiauism."  Is  not  the  hard  heartedness  on  the  side  of  those,  who 
misguide  the  poor  as  to  the  real  cause  of  their  poverty  ?  Were  it  not 
for  the  increasing  enlightonmeul  and  self-restraint  of  the  manufactur- 
ing popalation,,  tliere  is  no  rea-on,  as  far  as  regards  the  conduct  of  the 
ru°al  di.stricts,  why  we  should  not  in  time  sink  into  as  squalid  poverty 
as  Irelaud;  es]>i^cialiy  if  our  mauufactures  should  cease  to  increase  at 
the  extraord.nary  rate  of  the  last  fifty  years. 


It  18  not  leasou,  however,  out  a  strong  dislike  lo  tne  pcpulati<  o 
doctrines,  which  prevents  their  admission. 

Many  endeavours  have  been  made,  over  and  over  again,  to  find  out 
a  mode  of  increasing  wages,  without  the  necessity  of  an  increased 
check  upon  population,  but  they  are  all  radically  fallacious.  It  has 
been  proposed,  for  instanie.  that  there  should  be  local  boards  of  t-ad.r, 
jonsisting  of  delegates  from  the  men  and  the  masters,  to  lis  a  reason- 
ible  rateV  wages  ;  the  state  being  bound  to  provide  work,  fir  thoi^ 
who  cannot  get  it.  Many  behove  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  rich  or  oi 
the  state  to  or.ividc  work  for  all.  Sir.. 
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lu  ordei  to  do  this,  the  capital  for  the  payment  of  increased  wage* 
must  be  raised  by  taxation.  But  to  ensure  worlc  to  all  tf  e  members  o( 
the  community  would  suspend  all  checks  to  population  ;  lad  thus  the 
taxation  would  need  to  be  increased  every  year,  so  as  ti.  be  able  to 
sui'.port  not  only  the  first  generation,  but  all  whom  they  might  call 
into  existence;  thus  th^  whole  wealth  of  the  country  would  gra<'  ...ally 
be  absorbed;  and  when  that  was  done,  the  positive  check  to  popula- 
tion could  no  longer  be  postponed. 

These  conseque  ii^es  of  artificial  iuterferonce  in  the  labour  question, 
have  been  so  often  pointed  out  by  celebrated  authors,  that  ignorance 
of  them  is  no  longer  pardonable  in  any  educated  man. 

If  t  man  cannot  support  ':im!5elf  without  assistance,  those  who  assist 
him  have  a  right  to  demand,  that  he  shall  not  bring  beings  into  the 
world  to  be  maintained  by  the  charity  of  others.  II  the  Slate  were  to 
pledge  itself  to  provide  employment  for  all  that  are  born,  it  must,  if  it 
is  not  to  be  ruined,  prevent  any  one  from  being  born  without  its  con- 
sent ;  for  if  it  remove  the  natural  checks  to  population,  namely,  want 
and  the  dread  of  want,  it  must  substitute  others.  If  it  take  the  feeding 
of  the  people  into  its  hands,  it  must  also  take  the  control  of  their  in° 
crea.se ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  leave  their  increase  free,  It  cannot 
undertake  to  feed  them. 

If  the  natural  checks  to  their  increase  be  removed,  neither  charity  nor 
promised  employment  can  do  them  any  real  good,  hut  on  the  contrary 
much  evil;  but  if  on  the  other  nand  they  be  put  in  such  circum- 
stances, as  encourage  their  habits  of  foresight  and  independence,  and 
teach  them  to  avoid  undue  multiplitcation,  they  will  be  really  benefited. 
No  remedies  for  low  wages  have  the  least  chance  of  success,  which  do 
not  act  on  the  raiuds  and  habits  of  the  people. 

"  By  what  means  then,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  in  an  eloquent  passage, 
which  I  cannot  rofrain  from  quoting,  as  it  shows  how  utterly  delusive 
are  all  the  common  views  on  the  subject  of  poverty,  (every  remedy  In 
fact  except  that  of  restraining  the  reproductive  powers,)  in  the  eves  of 
the  profoundest  social  philosopher,  the  truest  Iriend  of  the  working 
classes,  of  our  day,  "  By  what  means  is  poverty  to  be  contender 
against  ?  How  is  the  evil  of  low  wages  to  be  remedied  ?  If  the  expe 
Qients  usually  recommended  for  the  purpose  are  not  adapted  for  it,  cai, 
no  others  be  thought  of?  Is  the  problem  incapable  of  solution?  Can 
political  economy  do  nothing  but  only  object  to  everything,  and  de- 
monstrate  that  nothing  can  be  done? 

If  this  were  so,  political  economy  might  bave  *  needful,  but  would 
have  a  melancholy  and  a  thankless  task.  If  the  bulk  of  the  human 
race  are  always  to  remain  as  at  present,  slaves  to  toil  in  which  they 
have  no  interest,  and  therefore /ee^  no  interest — drudging  from  early 
morning  till  late  at  night  for  bare  necessarie?,  and  with  all  the  inlel- 
lectual  and  moral  deficiencies  which  that  implies— without  resources 
either  in  mind  or  feelings— untauarht,  for  they  cannot  be  better  taught 
than  ted ;  selfish,  for  all  their  thoughts  are  required  for  themselves 
without  interests  or  sentiments  as  citizens  or  members  of  society,  and 
with  a  sense  of  injustice  rankling  in  their  breasts,  equally  for  what 
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tliey  have  not,  and  for  what  olliers  have ;  I  know  not  what  there  if 
which  shoulil  make  a  person  with  any  cajjaciiy  for  reason,  concern 
himself  ai>out  the  dcslinie?  of  the  human  race.  There  would  he  no 
wisdor/.  for  any  one  but  in  exlrucling  from  life  with  epicurean  iudilfer- 
enee,  at;  much  personal  satisfaction  for  liimscif  and  oihers  with  wliois 
he  sympathises,  as  it  can  yield  without  injury  to  any  one,  and  lei  ting 
the  Uin-.eaoiug  hustle  of  so-called  civilizeil  existence  roll  by  unheeded. 
Rut  there  is  no  ground  for  such  a  view  of  human  affairs." 

Mr.  Mill  then  states  thai  the  only  possible  mode  of  raising  wages  and 
benei'iting  the  poor,  is  by  inducing  them  to  exercise  a  greater  control 
over  their  reproductive  powers.  He  says  that  this  has  never  yet  been 
seriously  tried;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  almost  all  public  men. 
wheiuer  statesmen,  moralists,  or  clergymen,  have  rather  encouraged 
marriage  and  multiplication,  (provided  it  were  sanctioned  by  the  mar- 
riage bond.)  than  otherwise;  many  having  still  a  religious  prejudice 
against  the  true. doctrines,  and  believing  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  Deity,  or  the  usual  bounty  of  nature,  that  the  indulgence 
in  a  natural  passion  slionld  cause  such  uiiseries.  The  confusion  of 
ideas  upon  this  subject,  is,  he  says,  in  great  mei.suro  owing  to  the  spu- 
rious delicacy,  which  prohibits  the  open  discussion  of  sexual  matters; 
but  "the  diseases  of  society  can,  no  more  than  corporeal  maladies,  be 
prevented  or  cured,  without  being  spoken  abont  in  plain  language." 

The  great  object  of  statesmanship  should  be  to  raise  the  habitual 
standard  of  comfort  among  the  working  classes,  and  to  bring  them  into 
such  a  position  as  shows  them  most  clearly,  that  their  welfare  depends 
upon  themselves,  upon  their  control  over  their  reproductive  powers, 
for  this  purpose  he  advises  that  thei-e  should  be,  first,  an  extended 
scheme  of  national  emigratioa,  so  as  to  produce  a  striking  and  sudden 
faiprovement  in  the  condition  of  the  labourers  left  at  home,  and  raise 
their  standard  of  comfort ;  also  that  the  population  truths  should  be 
disseminated  as  widely  as  possible,  so  that  a  powerful  public  feeling 
should  be  awakened  among  the  working  classes,  against  undue  pro- 
creation on  the  part  of  any  individual  auuuig  them — a  feeling  which 
could  not  fail  greatly  to  influence  individual  conduct ;  and  also  that 
we  should  use  every  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  present  system  of 
labour,  namely,  that  of  employers  and  employed,  and  adopt  to  a 
great  extent  that  of  independent  or  associated  industry.  His  reason 
for  this  is,  that  a  hired  labourer,  who  has  no  personal  inierest  in  the 
work  he  is  engaged  in,  is  generally  reckless  and  without  foresight, 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  exerting  little  coutrjl  over  his  powers 
of  procreation ;  whereas  the  labourer  who  has  a  personal  stake  in  hia 
work,  and  the  feeling  of  independence  and  self-reliance  which  the  pos- 
Bes.sion  of  property  gives,  as,  for  instance,  the  peasant  proprietor,  or 
member  of  a  co-partnership,  has  far  stronger  motives  for  self-restraint, 
and  can  see  much  more  clearly  the  evil  effects  of  having  a  large 
family. 

But  such  measures,  to  be  availing,  must  be  powerful  and  decided,  for 
"  when  the  object  is  to  raise  the  permanent  condition  of  a  people,  small 
means  do  not  merely  produce  small  effects,  they  produce  no  effect  U 
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Unless  comfort  can  be  made  as  habitual  to  a  wliole  gom^i  fition  af 
mdigence  is  now,  nothing  is  aceonipiisbefl,  an.)  foelile  half-measures  di 
but  Iritter  away  ."esources,  tar  better  reserved  till  llie  improvement  ol 
lublic  opinion,  and  o!  education,  shall  raise  up  politicians,  who  will 
not  tiiink  that  because  a  scheme  promises  much,  the  part  of  slaieaman- 
ship  is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 


bucti  then,  are  tha  views  of  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Malihus  on  the 
Labour  question  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  they  are  held  by  most  of  the 
scientific  writers  on  political  economy,  including  Dr.  Whaieley,  Mr. 
MoCulloch,  and  others.  They  show  as  tliis  grand  lundainenlal  truth, 
that  it  is  only  by  checking  still  further  the  reproductive  powers  of  out 
species,  that  it  is  possible  to  remedy  poverty  and  to  raise  wages  ;  and 
that  all  other  means  of  effecting  these  ol)jects,  such  as  social  or  politi- 
cal reform,  the  removal  of  ta.xalion,  the  s])i  ead  of  education,  the  changp 
of  religious  beliefs,  eniigralion,  the  advance  of  the  vai-ious  sciences  an' 
arts,  in  short  every  other  conceivable  form  of  i)rogre.ss  is  utterly  impo- 
tent, and  can  have  no  direct  influence  in  the  matter. 

These  truths  are  absolutely  incontrovertible  ;  and  would  long  since 
have  been  universally  admitted,  not  only  by  scientific  men,  but  bv  the 
general  intelligence,  had  it,  not  been  for  the  hopelessness  tliey  inspired. 
They  have  earned  for  Political  Economy  the  name  of  the  "dismal 
science,"  along  with  a  general  feeling  of  hostility  and  aversion;  as 
if  the  fault  lay  in  the  science,  whose  very  highest  merit  is,  that 
it  is  a  faithful  interpreter  of  natural  truth.  It  is  not  by  shutting 
our  eyes  to  these  mighty  evils,  nor  childishly  venting  our  angei 
on  the  science  which  explains  them,  and  which  thus  gives  to  oui 
race  by  far  the  most  important  ReoeMlion  which  was  ever  gi'ven  to  it, 
that  we  may  hope  they  will  be  overcome ;  nature  is  never  to  be  pro- 
pitiated by  such  means,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  an  earnest  considera- 
tion of  her  laws,  and  a  p  lient  and  persevering  endeavour  to  reconcile 
them  with  the  interests  of  man,  whatever  difficulties  this  may  cau>e  us. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  more  fully  this  question,  I  would  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  on  two  subjects  ;  viz.  first,  on  a  theory  of  popu- 
lation which  has  lately  been  opposed  to  the  Mallhusian  by  Mr. 
Doubleday  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  (similar  in  substance  to  other." 
chat  had  been  already  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  Sadler, 
and  other  writers) ;  and,  secondly,  on  Socialism.  I  mention  the  first 
theory,  not  from  its  intrinsic  importance,  but  because  I  wish  the  reader 
to  see  to  what  hopeless  shifts  men,  and  even  talented  ine:i,  are  drives., 
to  escape  from  the  great  population  difficulty;  and  also  because  I  am 
desirous,  that  every  one  ol  uf.  should  have  the  most  absolute  and 
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assured  conriction,  that  there  is  no  possible  escape  from  tnis  difficulty, 
eicp^t  by  manfully  accepting,  and  patiently  endeavouring  to  overcome  it. 

Mr.  Doubleday  asserts  that  tlie  chocks  to  population  do  not  consist,  as 
.Vlr.  Malthus  showed,  in  sexual  abstinence,  vice,  and  misery:  Imt  that 
the  principal  check  arises  from  a  change  produced  in  the  liuman  consti- 
tution, by  a  luiurious  moile  of  livmg;  in  fact,  that  the  fertility  of  man- 
kind depends  chielly  upon  what  they  eat.  The  poor,  he  says,  are  much 
more  prohlic  than  the  rich,  because  they  live  upon  vegetables  and  fish  ; 
while  those  who  live  upon  animal  food,  and  are  in  good  circumstances, 
have  comparatively  feeble  reproductive  powers.  Fertility  is,  he  says, 
)ncrca.sed  by  tiie  deplethoric  condition,  but  diminished  by  the  plethoric. 
As  proofs  of  this,  he  instances  the  Islands  of  Scotland,  whose  over- 
population he  ascribes  to  their  fish-diet;  and  also  Ireland,  where  it 
arises  from  the  use  of  potatoes.  In  India  and  China  the  cause  of  tlie 
great  population  is  the  living  on  rice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  small 
population  of  Asiatic  Russia  and  other  pastoral  countries,  arises,  he  says, 
from  their  living  so  much  ou  animal  food.  In  the  large  families  and 
swarms  of  children,  which  are  seen  in  the  poors'  districts  of  our  towns 
and  country  villages;  and  in  the  decay  of  our  noble  families,  lew  of 
which  last  for  many  centuries,  without  the  necessity  of  perpetual  new 
creations,  we  have  further  signs  of  this,  which  Mr.  Doubleday  calls  the 
true  law  of  population.  As  illustrations  of  these  propositions,  he  men- 
tions the  fact,  that  plants,  when  too  highly  manured,  tend  to  deve- 
lope  leaves  instead  of  flowers ;  and  that  the  latter  are  often  double  and 
infertile. 

Thus  then,  he  says,  population  always  increases  rapidly  among  the 
p.ior,  remains  pretty  stationary  in  the  middle,  and  decreases  in  the  upper 
classes  of  society,  iu  an  exact  ratio  with  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food 
and  other  comforts  of  life  enjoyed  by  each. 

This  view  may  be  characterised  as  a  mere  baseless  hypothesis,  in 
which  the  real  meaning  of  the  facts  adduced  is  not  understood,  and  the 
cause  mistaken  for  the  effect.  Mr.  Malthus  showed  that  people  were 
poor  because  they  had  too  many  children  ;  Mr.  Doubleday  asserts  that 
tfiey  have  so  many  children  because  they  are  poor. 

The  fact  that  pastoral  countries  are  poor  in  population,  and  grain 
countries  the  reverse,  is,  as  Mr.  Malthus  showed,  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  former  do  not  produce  nearly  so  much  human 
food  as  the  latter.  The  belief  that  a  lish  or  a  vegetable  diet  is  pecu- 
liarly favourable,  and  animal  food  unfavourable,  to  reproduction,  is  an  old 
popular  error,  founded  partly  on  the  same  mistake  of  cause  for  effect. 
Mr.  Doubleday  has  iu  these  matters  merely  taken  Mr.  Malthus's  facts, 
and  read  them  the  wrong  way. 

As  for  the  dying-out  of  the  noble  families,  and  of  any  other  commu- 
nity or  body  of  men,  it  is,  as  far  as  it  is  a  fact,  owing  to  the  agency  of 
very  many  other  forms  of  disease  and  destruction  besides  the  deficiencies 
ot  the  reproductive  powers,  arising  from  unhealthy  modes  of  life  ;  and, 
\n  general,  sterility  forms  but  an  insignificant  part  of  these  destructive 
influences. 

It  is  true  that  too  great  manuring  and  too  high  feeding,  produce  a 
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plethoric  state  iu  both  plants  and  animals,  which  is  adverse  to  the  pro- 
per perf'onnance  of  many  of  their  healthy  functions  ;  hut  ti.is  state  nl 
plethora  is  a  Jifnase,  and  whenever  it  operates  as  a  ciieck  to  tlie  repri  - 
ductive  powers,  it  comes  under  the  head  of  Mr.  Malthus's  positive  ciiecn 
■which  includes  all  forms  of  death  and  disease.  Mr.  Uoubleday  admin 
this  himself :  he  says,  "In  the  human  animal  luxuriousne.ss  and  over' 
feeding  are  generally  admitted  by  physiologists  and  physicians  to  be  tho 
root  of  most  organic  diseases."  Believing  this,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
he  remains  satisfied  with  his  theory  ;  seeing  that  the  very  check,  which 
he  designates  as  a  proof  of  the  benevolence  and  goodness  of  the  Deity, 
could  only  bo,  even  in  the  cases  where  it  might  operate,  one  of  the  fornis 
»f  disease  and  misery  mentioned  by  Mr.  Malthus. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  exposition  of  the  same  theory  of  population, 
has  a  more  scientific  appearance,  but  is  as  completely  fallacious.  He 
begins  with  stating  that  in  all  living  beings,  the  powers  of  reproduction 
are  iu  an  inverse  ratio  to  those  of  individual  preservation.  Thus  in  thr 
humblest  plants  and  animals,  there  are  an  enormous  number  of  seeds 
and  eggs;  while  in  the  higher  there  are  but  few.  In  the  elephant,  and 
man,  the  reproductive  powers  are  smallest  ;  because  they  have  the 
I  greatest  power  of  self-preservation. 

from  this  proposition,  wliich  may  perhaps  be  granted,  he  proceeds  to 
the  totally  unwarrantable  inference,  that,  as  the  reproductive  powers 
decrease  in  the  differeni  species  in  ascending  the  scale  of  being,  so  do 
they  decrease  in  the  same  species,  namely  in  man,  during  his  advance  iii 
civilization.  The  evident  want  of  analogy  between  these  propositions 
scarcely  needs  to  be  pointed  out;  and,  as  the  author  has  not  given  any 
illustrative  proofs  of  this  decrease  of  fertility  in  man,  (probably  thinkini; 
the  loose  statistics  of  Mr.  Doubleday  sufficient  on  that  point,)  his  argu- 
ment is  rendered  valueless  at  the  very  beginning.  To  admit  the  astouna- 
ing  proposition,  that  the  progress  of  civilization  tends  so  totally  to  alter 
the  nature  of  the  human  frame,  as  to  diminish  its  reproductive  powers 
to  the  extent  required  to  keep  mankind  at  a  just  level  with  the  increase 
of  food,  would  demand  a  very  different  kind  of  evidence  from  this  ;  which 
is  in  fact,  no  evidence  at  all,  but  merely  the  vaguest  and  most  illogical 
analogy. 

'■  Every  generative  product  "  says  Mr.  Spencer,  "  is  a  deduction  from 
the  parental  life,  and,  as  already  pointed  out,  to  diminish  life  is  to 
diminish  the  ability  to  preserve  life.  The  portion  thrown  off  is  organ- 
ised matter;  vital  force  has  been  expended  in  the  organization  ot  it; 
which  vital  force,  had  no  such  portion  been  made  and  thrown  off,  would 
have  been  avadable  for  the  preservation  of  the  parent.  Neither  of  tliese 
forces,  therefore,  can  increase,  except  at  the  expense  of  the  other;  in 
other  words,  individuation  and  reproduction  are  antagonistic."' 

These  assertions  are  perhaps  as  good  examples  as  could  be  cited,  of  the 
fatal  errors  into  which  men,  whatever  be  their  abdities  in  o'her  matters, 
constantly  fall  from  want  of  physiological  and  medical  knowledge.  Had 
Mr.  Spencer  been  aware  of  the  phenomena  and  causes  of  genital  disease, 
of  the  laws  of  the  generative  organs,  or  in  fact  of  the  most  general  prin- 
ciples of  health,  he  cou^d  scarcely  have  adopted  such  opinions.  The 
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fact  18,  that  instead  of  the  powers  of  reproduction  being  in  antagonism 
withtlioseof  individual  preservation,  tliey  are,  like  all  other  powers  in 
'he  body,  in  tiie  closest  harmony  with  tliem  ;  that  instead  of  it  lieing 
injurious  to  the  vital  powers  of  either  man  or  woman  to  reproduce  their 
species,  there  is  scarcely  anything  which  is  more  indispensable  to  their 
health.  The  seminal  llui  1  and  the  menstrual  discharge  are  secretions,  and 
are  intended,  like  all  other  secretions  in  the  body,  to  be  cast  off ;  in  fact, 
they  are  more  or  less  poisonous  to  the  system  if  they  be  retained,  just  as 
all  other  secretions  are  ;  and  to  suppose  that  the  vital  force  which  wa' 
tspended  on  their  proiliiction  is  a  loss  to  the  powers  of  the  economy,  o; 
jould  have  been  applied  elsewhere  more  profitably  to  the  parent,  betrays 
u  great  ignorance  of  physiology.  It  would  be  just  as  reasontible  to  say, 
that  the  vital  force  Used  in  producing  any  other  secretion,  as,  for  instance, 
the  bile  or  the  saliva,  would  have  bem  better  preserved  to  the  individual. 
Tlie  retention  of  the  secretion  of  the  germ-cells  and  menstrual  discharge 
in  woman,  which  is  always  liable  to  take  place  unless  the  secreting 
organs  receive  their  due  stimulus,  has  a  most  withering  effect  upon  the 
liealth;  and  probably  many  of  the  evil  effects,  which  abstinence  has  on 
the  male  system,  and  which  are  not  so  openly  manifested  as  they  are  in 
women,  by  the  arrest  or  disorder  of  the  reproductive  secretion,  depend 
•eally  on  its  non-elimination  from  the  want  of  the  natural  stimulus,  and 
ihe  consequent  deterioration  of  the  blood,  and  enfeeblement  of  the  nerves. 
Want  of  energy  of  body  and  mind,  despondency,  weikness,  and  a  beuuin- 
ked  and  torpid  state  of  the  bodily  and  mental  functions,  are  perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  effects  of  sexual  abstinence  in  man  ;  and  correspond 
lo  the  hysterical  and  chlorotic  affections  of  woman. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  this  case  as  in  others,  tlie  interests  of  all  our  dif- 
ferent organs  and  functions  are  inseparably  bound  up  together  ;  and  the 
same  inQuences  which  promote  the  true  and  healthy  developemeut  of  any 
one  of  them,  will  promote  that  of  the  others  also.  The  powers  of  repro- 
du'-tion  cannot,  any  more  than  those  of  digestion,  respiration,  or  absorp- 
tion, languish  or  decay  without  the  whole  organism  suffering  ;  in  other 
words,  disease  or  imperfection  in  these  parts  must  be  either  the  cause  or 
tffect  of  the  disease  of  the  whole  frame. 

Therefore,  wherever  the  reproductive  powers  have  been  checked  by 
luxurious  living,  or  by  modes  of  life  in  which  ton  much  attention  is 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  too  little  to  that  of  the  senses, 
it  is  a  certain  sign  of  a  dise.ased  and  morbid  state;  which,  so  far  from 
meriting  the  name  of  progressive  civilization,  is  merely  one  of  the  forms 
of  disease  aud  misery  included  under  Mr.  Malthus"  positive  check.  The 
disproportionate  size  of  the  brain,  which  is  found  in  highly  intellect- 
nalised  nations,  and  which  is  generally  mentioned  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, is  in  fact  the  physical  expression  of  that  diseased  spiritualism,  of 
which  I  have  formerly  spoken,  and  is  a  prolific  cause  of  the  wide-spread 
nervous  maladies,  which  characterise  our  times.  A  luxurious  mode  of 
life  and  sedentary  and  studious  pursuits  have  evil  effects  on  many  other 
organs,  besides  those  of  reproduction,  and  the  brain ;  indeed  they  inter- 
fere with  every  function  of  the  body,  and  produce  constipation,  indigestion, 
4u:.    It  would  he  just  as  reasonable  to  say,  therefore,  that  the  alvine  oj 
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»)C«stirc  secretions  wouid  decrease,  or  the  power  of  these  organs  decay  in 
the  progress  of  civilization,  as  that  those  of  the  orgaus  of  generation 
should  do  so. 

The  fict  IS,  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  bodily  functions,  over  which 
these  injurious  influences  have  hss  power  thau  over  those  of  reproduction. 
Il  mioht  have  been  expected,  that  when  such  sweeping  assertions  as  to 
t.ie  decrease  of  the  fertility  of  the  species  were  made,  and  visionary 
theories  ot  human  perl'ectibiUty  founded  thereon,  their  authors  would 
have  resorted  to  the  only  pos-^iblo  mode  of  satislactoriiy  ascertaining  their 
truth  ;  namely,  an  investigation  into  the  real  nature  aud  causes  of 
sterility,  as  shown  by  medical  writers,  who  are  tlif  "«ily  men  that  have 
the  means  of  furnishing  a  knowledge  on  this  subject.  Now  when  we  do 
examine  medical  works,  we  find  that  ths  vague  term  plethora,  or  a  luxuri- 
ous or  studious  mode  of  life,  is  very  rarely  used  to  account  for  sterility. 
The  tendency  of  medicine,  especially  of  late  years,  has  been  to  assign 
some  more  definite  form  of  loccu  disease  as  its  cause,  and  to  do  away  with 
these  vague  aud  popular  expressions,  which  were  in  general  merely  a 
lover  fur  ignorance;  and  the  real  demons' rable  causes  of  this  disease, 
(for  sterility  is  always  a  diseasd,)  have  been  in  many  cases  made  out, 
and  shown  to  be  curable.  Dt.  Whitehead,  in  his  able  work  on  this  sub- 
ject, says,  "the  cause  of  sterility  is  usually  attributed,  and  correctly  so,  tc 
the  faulty  condition  of  the  female  organs  ;  the  non-cxist"nce  of  the  pro- 
creative  power  iu  the  other  sex  being,  in  reality,  extreincly  rare.''  Now, 
if  either  plethora  or  intellectual  developement  were  a  trcquent  cause  of 
sterility,  why  should  it  not  operate  still  more  on  men  than  women  ?  and 
yet  sterility  is  a  rare  disease  in  the  male,  and  occurs  chiefly  from  the 
worst  forms  of  spermatorrhoi'a,  or  f-om  rnalfcrination  of  the  sexual 
organs.  The  causes  of  barrenness  on  the  female  side.  Dr.  Whitehead 
says,  are  rarely  congenital  raalformati  ms,  for  nature  is  so  abundantly 
liberal  in  her  gifts,  aud  so  wonderfully  correct  in  all  she  does  ;  *'  the  more 
frequent  causes  consist  in  diseased  states  of  the  uterus  and  its  organic 
products;  and  are,  generally  speaking,  susceptible  both  of  demonstration 
and  cure."  Mauy  of  these  causes  of  sterility  have  been  alreadv  men- 
tioned in  the  description  of  female  diseases,  and  consist  in  the  various 
inflammations  and  paiuful  affections,  which  interfere  with  the  powers 
of  conception.  Another  cause,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Whitehead  as  fre- 
quently occurring,  isau  acid,  instead  of  the  natural  alkaline  state,  of  the 
mucus  secreted  from  the  womb,  which  kills  the  spermatozooids.  When 
sterility  exists,  it  may  generally  be  traced  to  some  such  tangible  cause 
operating  in  the  individual;  aud  in  fact,  the  vague  idea  of  a  gradual  and 
progressive  failure  of  the  reproductive  powers  of  our  species,  is  whollj 
without  countenance  from  any  thing  observed  in  nature.  Sterility, 
except  as  far  as  it  arises  from  prostitution,  is  one  of  the  most  insignifi- 
jant  of  all  the  checks  to  population ;  for  one  child  that  remains  unborn 
from  this  cause,  there  are  hundreds  which  are  so  from  sexual  abstinence; 
and  of  the  various  causes  of  this  insignificant  check,  plethora  is  one  of 
the  least  important,  or  rather,  strictly  speaking,  scarcely  deserves  the 
lame  of  a  direct  cause  at  all. 

*s  for  the  analogy  between  the  effects  of  high  cultivation  on  th» 
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hQtunu  spec.es  and  on  plants,  (tliat  unlucky  idea,  whicli  probably  first 
suggested  this  traia  of  false  reasoning),  it  is  very  unscientific.  A  most 
impurtant,  law  ot  physi,  lotry  ,s,  that  the  humbler  the  orgHn.sm,  the  more 
ts  as  lonn  and  original  typo  .susceptible  of  being  modified  by  external 
!ircumstances,  and  the  higher  it  is,  the  less  ;  and  thu.s,  to  make  a  com- 
parisoa  m  this  matter  between  man  and  the  lower  organisms  is  a 
fru)tful  source  of  error.  The  human  constitution  has  a  wonderful  power 
3t  adhering  to  its  natural  type,  and  of  deCendiiig  itseH  from  external  im- 
pressions ;  without  which  man  would  not  be  fitted  for  his  many-sided  and 
snmivoious  lite. 

But,  in  reality  the  very  reverse  of  these  theories  is  the  truth.  The 
powers  of  reprudmaioii.  instead  of  being  lessened  by  a  true  pro[;re^s  of 
-jiviliration,  must  necessarily,  as  well  as  the  other  vital  powers,  be  greatly 
tncreascd;  fjr  no  civnuatioii  is  a  true  one,  which  does  not  include  the 
advaucoincut  of  every  faculty  ol  the  human  constitution.  Their  increase 
will  take  place  m  two  ways,  first,  by  the  longer  average  of  lite,  which 
Will  give  greater  time  lor  their  exerci.se;  secondly,  by  the  adoption  of 
more  healthy  modes  of  lite,  and  tb«  better  prevention  and  cure  of  steri- 
lity.  I'heretore,  the  diliiculty  from  this  cause,  instead  of  diminishing,  will 
assuredly  greatly  increase,  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 

It  may  perhaps  give  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the  reproductive  powers  of 
our  species,  than  any  statistics,  to  examine  them  by  what  we  know  of 
the  female  constitution.  The  sexual  life  of  woman  lasts  from  its  maturity 
at  fifteen,  to  its  decline  at  about  forty-five  years  of  ag3  ;  that  is, 
during  a  pGr:od  of  about  thirty  jears.  Thus  if  we  allow  two  years  for 
the  production  and  nurture  of  each  child,  which  is  amply  sulficieut 
i' the  woman  live  a  healthy  life,  she  could  produce  in  all  about  fitteeu 
children.  This  is  a  moderate  average  ot  the  reproductive  powers  of 
woman,  when  these  powers  have  their  full  scope,  and  are  not  checked 
by  different  circumstances.  The  possible  rate  of  increase  of  mankina, 
is  therefore  much  greaier,  than  auy  actual  rate  which  was  ever  known, 
even  in  America  ;  and  we  must  remember,  that  it  is  this  possible  rata 
which  is  to  be  considered,  in  any  inquiry  into  the  po.ssible  progress  o( 
mankind:  for  progress,  by  increasing  the  average  of  Ire  and  health  in 
the  female  sex,  must  always  tend  to  increase  their  reproductive  powers. 
But  these  powers  at  present  in  our  country  do  not  produce  one-lourth 
part  of  the  children,  of  which  they  are  .actually  capable,  nor  one-sixih  of 
those  of  which  they  are  potentially  capable.  On  looking  round  us  in  society 
the  causes  are  easily  perceived.  The  great  majority  of  women  do  net 
marrytill  several  years  after  they  are  capable  of  reproduction,  and  very 
many  do  not  marry  at  ail ;  while  vast  numbers  die  before  their  sexual  lite 
is  over,  and  ttie  reproductive  powers  of  others  are  quencheu  in  the  mire  of 
prostitution.  We  do  not  see  one  woman  in  thousands,  who  has  fully  exer- 
cised her  reproductive  powers.  And  yet  with  all  this  restraint,  these 
powers  are  still  so  enormously  over-exercised,  that  the  most  grinding 
poverty  prevails,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  poorest  classes  are 
pushed  out  of  existence,  before  the  third  of  their  natural  term  of  life  is  past. 

On  analysing  the  various  checks  to  the  fertility  of  woman,  with  regard 
lo  the  proport.onal  effect  of  each,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  sexual  ab- 
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itinence,  with  its  so  frequent  attendant— self-abuse,  is  by  far  tlic  most 
important  of  all  ;  lliat  perliaps  next  comes  premature  death,  before  the 
reproductive  age  is  over  ;  nest,  prostitution  ;  next  abortion  ;  and  perhaps 
tastly,  sterility,  as  far  as  it  is  not  depeuilent  on  prostitution.  Thes* 
checks  to  the  fertility  of  woman,  together  with  the  corresponding  checks 
to  that  of  man,  and  death  at  more  advanced  periods  of  hfe,  form  the  sum 
of  the  positive  and  preventive  checks  to  population. 

The  fallacious  theory  of  a  change  in  the  human  constitution  is  an  ad- 
mirable instance  of  that  short-sighted  Optimism,  in  which  so  nianj 
thinkers  have  indulged  in  the  world's  history.  By  optimism  is  meant  thu 
belief,  that  there  is  some  self-adjusting  power  in  Nature,  or  some  merci 
lul  guiding  Providence,  by  which  human  ills  all  work  for  good,  and  arj 
aitimatelv  to  be  overcome.  In  this  case  we  are  lo  console  ourselves  with 
tUe  encouraging  prospect,  that  the  human  constitution  will  gradually 
undergo  a  change  in  our  favour  ;  to  wait  helplessly  till  the  stream  ol 
misery  has  flowed  past  us,  and  then  we  shall  enter  the  promised  land  of 
indefinite  perfectibility.  But  we  may  sooner  expect  that  the  river  will 
return  to  its  source,  or  the  seas  cover  the  mountain  tops,  than  that  the 
fundamental  character  of  the  human  frame  will  alter  ;  for  it  is  much  less 
changeable  than  they.  These  and  similar  delusive  hopes,  springing  from 
the  want  of  perception  of  the  mighty  difficulty  opposed  by  nature,  are 
extremely  dangerous,  and  have  led  to  an  immensity  of  evil.  By  the  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  population,  Mr.  Malthus  gave  the  death-blow  to  all 
such  views,  and  to  every  theory  of  human  progress,  which  had  been 
erected  in  ignorance  of  it.  He  showed  to  demonstration  the  real  cause 
wnich  opposed  the  satisfactory  advance  of  mankind;  and  also  th  it  the 

1  indispensable  condi-iion  of  such  advance  was  a  great  increase  in  the  pre- 
ventive chcii<  to  population.      He  first,  like  M.  Lallemand  in  sperma- 

I  torrboea,  traced  the  surface  evils  of  society,  which  had  lill  his  time  been 

■  mistaken  for  the  radical  ones,  to  their  hidden  source;  he  was  the  true 
physician,  whoalone  saw  the  real  meaning  of  the  apiialliug  disease,  under 

■  which  the  human  race  has  been  labouring  ever  since  it  appeared  on  this 
1  earth  ;  the  only  true  /riendtUe  ooor  ever  had,  the  friend  who  had  not  only 
'  the  heart,  but  the  head,  lieln  them :  ano  wnose  prolound  revelation, 
I  g'ooiiiy  and  apparently  almost  nopeiess  aa  lu  .-.iiowed  their  lot  to  be,  was 
:  ytt  infinitely  more  valuable  to  the  poor,  man  cue  most  splendid  dreams  of 
'  vi>ioiiary  perlectib  lity  ever  conceived. 

Soctalis'/i  is  one  of  these  short-sighted  schemes,  and  is  built  upon  the 
:  same  false  foundation  as  the  rest ;  namely,  that  it  is  possible  that  man 
:  should  make  satisfactory  progress,  without  a  great  increase  in  the  pre- 

■  ventive  check  to  popalaiion.  Socialism,  like  other  schemes,  leaves  this 
I  matter  out  of  the  question,  and  confines  its  attention  to  various  methods 
:  of  increasing  the  produce  of  human  industry,  and  equalising  its  distribu- 
I  tion ;  which,  whatever  be  their  merits,  are,  without  the  other,  not  worth 
i  a  moment's  scrutiny.  Put  all  the  various  human  advantages,  to  the  ac- 
1  qui-sition  of  which  Socialism  and  all  the  usual  efforts  of  society  are 
:  directed,  on  one  side,  and  diminished  reproduction  on  the  other  ;  and  we 
1  may  be  certain  that  er»ry  struggle  for  the  former  will  be  utterly  vain 
:  and  futile,  so  far  as  the  grp;)t  part  of  society  is  concerned,  without  ihe 
I  latter.    The  one  cannot  be  got  without  the  other. 
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Tht  peculiar  error  of  Sooialism  is,  that  it  attributes  to  the  constitution 
of  society  and  to  compptilwn,  (as  political  reformers  do  to  foruis  o( 
l?oveiutnent.  and  theologians  to  in^ui's  original  sin,)  the  evils,  wliicb 
really  spnn-,'  from  the  principle  of  population.  It  falls  into  the  invete- 
r.itf  and  almost  un-versal  error  of  ascribing  the  chief  ills  of  mankind  to 
human  inuituiioiis,  instead  of  to  Nature.  It  vehemently  urges  the 
adoption  ot  a  complete  change  in  our  social  fabric,  but  to  what  end? 
.'^fter  all  this  trouble,  there  would  not  be  ooe  of  the  great  human 
difficulties  removed.  If  the  preventive  check  to  population  be  increased, 
Hucialisin  is  not  needed  :  if  uot,  it  is  useless. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  fuller  examination  of  the-e  momentous  sex- 
ual and  social  questions.  C^iis  forms  the  subject  of  the  follcning  Fit».y 
vtxcii  i»  the  key-stoac  of  tLiB  work. 


POVERTY,  ITS  ONLY  CAUSE  AND 
ITS  ONLY  CUIIE  ; 


WITH 
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PoviiETY  is  the  most  appalling  of  all  the  evils  which  oppress  i;uii;s.in<l 
Other  great  evils,  such  as  war,  or  pestilence,  are,  when  compared  with 
poverty,  bnt  of  little  imptrtauce.  They  are  evanescent,  occurring  only 
at  rare  intervals ;  and  are  but  as  the  few  drops,  which  make  the  deep 
cup  of  liuman  misery  now  and  then  overflow.  They  are,  moreover,  in 
general,  nutli  ng  but  effccU  of  the  poverty,  in  which,  with  its  iusi'parable 
sociul  misery,  discontent,  and  angry  passions,  the  majority  of  mankind 
are  plunged  ;  and  which  is  the  main  root  of  tlie  most  unpDrtant  trans- 
itory evils  that  we  are  subject  to  at  the  present  day.  If  there  were  no 
poverty  to  give  rise  to  squalid  and  unhealthy  districts  in  our  towns,  pes- 
tilence, (which  has  been  shown  by  statistics  to  be  very  greatly  more  des- 
tructive to  lite  than  war),  would  rarely  appear  among  us,  and  would 
have  little  power  to  affect  human  happiness.  If  social  discontent,  and 
the  angry  and  envious  feelings  that  poverty  engenders,  were  allayed  by 
its  removal,  the  standing  armies  (which  are  in  the  usual  circumstances 
of  modern  States  needed  much  more  to  keep  in  check  the  poorer  classes, 
than  to  guard  against  foreign  hostilities,)  could  be  reduced ;  and  inter- 
national wars,  together  with  civil  wars,  would  become  in  all  probability 
a  thing  of  the  pait. 

And  yet  mankind  are  by  no  means  sufficiently  alive  to  the  enormous 
and  incomparable  magnitude  of  the  evils  of  povrrty.  If  a  war  or  a  pes- 
tilence threatens  us,  every  one  is  excited  at  the  prospect  of  the  mis- 
ery which  may  result ;  prayers  are  put  up,  and  every  solemn  and  mourn- 
ful leeling  called  forth  ;  but  ihese  evils  are  to  poverty,  but  as  a  grain  of 
sand  in  the  desert,  as  the  light  waves  that  ruffle  a  dark  sea  of  despair. 
Wars  come,  and  go,  and  perhaps  their  greatest  evils  consist  in  their 
aggravation  of  poverty  by  the  high  prices  they  cause ;  pestilences  last 
their  appointed  season,  and  then  leave  us  ;  but  poverty,  the  grim  tyrant 
of  our  race,  abidoft  with  us  through  all  ages  and  in  all  circumstances. 
For  one  victim  that  war  ana  pestilence  have  slain,  for  one  heart  that 
they  have  racked  with  suffering,  poverty  has  slain  its  millions;  and  uot 
tlaia  alone,  but  first  condemned  them  to  drug  through  a  life  of  boudaite 
anil  degraiAation. 
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"  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,"  was  said  two  tllou^an^l  fhzn 
ago,  and  would  have  been  as  .'ippalliiiG;  a  truth  at  any  time  Ijt-fore  or  since. 
Lotus  mount  to  che  reniotcsc  antiquity;  let  us  regard  the  couiiiless 
myriads  of  China  and  Hindostan,  of  our  own,  or  any  other  country  ol 
the  ohl  world  at  the  present  day  ;  and  we  shall  find  poverty,  and  het 
Bister  Hard  Work--tho  want  ol  Food,  and  of  Leisure,  everywhere  plung- 
ing the  great  mass  of  our  race  in  an  abyssof  misery  and  degra  iation.  It 
is  this  universal  prevalence  and  constant  continuance  of  poverty,  which 
have  in  a  great  measure  accustomed  men  to  its  evils,  and  prevented  them 
I'rom  either  suliiclenily  feeling,  or  conceiving  any  hope  of  ever  escaping 
from  theai.  The  ignorance  of  the  great  cause  of  poverty  moreover,  which 
.s  even  yet  so  prevalent,  notwithstai'ding  the  writings  of  Mr.  Malthus 
and  others,  has  maile  many  people  view  it  rather  as  a  disgrace,  and  as 
hroniiht  on  by  individual  laziness,  drunkenness,  or  misconduct ;  a  belief 
which  interfered  with  their  pity  for  it,  and  rendered  totally  abortive  any 
effort  they  might  make  to  alleviate  it.  Unacquainted  with  its  cause,  men 
think  It  an  absolutely  inevitable  evil  :  and  ilius  try  tu  rrcuucile  tliemselves 
to  It,  and  to  avoid  a  subject,  whose  cousideratiou  would  almost  lead  them 
to  despair  of  human  societv. 

"  It  is  ea'iy  to  bear  the  ills  of  others  with  christian  fortitude."  Yes; 
although  we,  who  look  on,  may  reconcile  oursehes  to  this  horrible  con- 
dition of  the  majority  of  our  fVllows  ;  although  we  may  seek  to  dis- 
guise it,  by  vain  boasts  of  the  advance  of  civilization,  the  p;ogrcss  of 
society,  and  the  splendour  of  individual  virtue,  talent,  and  the  other 
bright  spots  in  liumau  iife,  which  dazzle  the  superficial  gaze,  and  prevent 
it  from  seeing  the  d  irk  shades  of  vice  aud  suffering  which  hang  around  ; 
alas!  thj  pour  themselves  can  never  be  reconciled  to  poverty,  their  hu- 
man flesh  and  blood  cannot  stand  its  insufTerable  miseries,  and  to  them 
all  big  t.ilk  of  (he  progress  of  mankind  is  a  delusion  and  a  lie. 

The  life  of  our  working  classes  is  worse  than  that  of  most  of  the 
beasts  of  burden.  They  toil  unremittingly  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  a-day 
at  a  laborious,  monotonous,  and  in  many  cases  a  deadly  occupation ; 
without  hope  of  advancement,  or  personal  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
work  they  are  engaged  iu.  At  night  tneir  jaded  frames  are  too  tired  to 
permit  tneir  enjoyment  of  the  few  leisure  hours  ;  and  the  morn  wakens 
them  to  the  .«ame  dreary  d  iy  of  ceaseless  toil.  Even  the  seventh  day, 
their  only  holiday,  brings  them  in  this  country  little  gaiety,  little  recrea- 
tion ;  a  solemn  sermon,  .lud  two  hours  of  sedentary  constraint  is  all  that 
is  provided  for  them.  The  clergy  and  others,  who  are  indignant  that  a 
poor  working  man  does  not  go  to  thurch  on  his  only  holiday,  should 
thems<^lves  try  his  life  for  six  months,  and  see  then  what  appetite  tbey 
will  have  for  church  ;  when  their  limbs  are  wasting  with  incessant 
toil,  their  nerves  beginning  to  give  way,  and  their  hearts  embittered  by 
a  life  of  constant  drudgery  and  care. 

Thus  have  the  poor  to  toil  on,  as  long  as  their  strength  permits.  At 
last  some  organ  gives  way,  the  stomach,  the  eyes,  or  the  brain  ;  and  the 
unfortunate  sufl'erer  is  thrown  out  of  work,  and  sent  to  the  hospital, 
while  his  wife  and  family  are  reduced  to  the  brink  of  starvation.  Often 
the  man.  rendered  desperate  by  his  hopeless  position,  pluuj^es  into  drink 
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and  gives  himself  over  to  rum.     At  other  times,  the  working  classes 
ill  a  treiizy  of  rajie  at  their  infernal  circumstances,  determine  tliat 
they  will  have  liliiiier  wages  or  perish.    Hence  result  the  disastrous 
strikes,  and  the  fen  ible  social  revoluhons,  that  have  in  recent  times  so 
often  convulsed  society.     But  they  are  vain  ;  they  are  but  the  blind 
eflort  of  men  to  do  somethin?  or  die,  the  fruitless  heavings  of  a  man  in  a 
;  nightmare.     The  mountain  of  misery  invariably  falls  back  again  upon 
I  their  breasts,  with  only  increased  pressure  ;  and  forces  them,  worn  out  by 
I  impotent  struggles,  to  bear  it  quietly  for  another  little  season. 

Till  within  the  last  half  century,  it  may  be  said  that  the  evils  of 
poverty  were  very  little  either  understood  or  sympathised  in  by  the  richer 
and  better  educated  part  of  mankind.  The  richer  classes  took  little  more 
.  interest  in,  and  had  little  more  communion  with  the  poorest  class,  than  il 
;  they  had  been  an  inferior  order  of  beings.  Was  it  not  the  lot  of  the  poor 
:  to  slave  and  toil  for  the  pleasures  of  the  rich,  and  were  they  not  paid  for 
;S0  Uulug?  The  unhappy  class-feelings  also,  which  totally" prevented  aud 
till  prevent,  the  richer  among  us  from  mingling  freely  with  the  poorer, 
.and  treating  them  with  that  equal  mutual  respect  and  politeness,  which 
sshould  exist  between  all  men,  fostered  the  ignorance  on  the  subject  of 
;  poverty.  But  of  late  years  this  subject  has  become  one  of  the  most  eugross- 
I  ing  and  wide-spread  interest ;  and  there  are  lew  among  us  now-a-days, 
iwho  are  not  tolerably  well  aware  of  the  inconceivable  wretchedness  of  the 
[poorest  classes  among  us,  and  of  the  fearful  evils  of  hard  work,  unhealthy 
occupations,  and  low  wages,  under  which  this  country  groans.  Writers 
oon  political  economy,  and  on  medical  and  moral  subj.  cts,  have  almost  all 
ccome  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  evils  of  poverty,  and  the  wretched  desti- 
;  tutioa  and  ignorance  of  our  poorer  classes,  are  the  most  press, ng  subject 
i  for  the  consideration  of  all  men.  Several  admirable  works  of  fiction, 
^pre-eminent  among  which  stands  Alton  Locke,  have  made  the  life  and 
isiruggles  of  the  poor  the  theme  by  which  they  awakened  the  deepest 
^sympathy  in  the  minds  of  all :  and  now  there  are  few  novels  or 
jpoems  of  much  merit,  in  which  the  sufferings  of  poverty  do  not  throw  a 
>sbadeover  the  brighter  scenes,  anj  cloud  the  heart  of  the  writer  and  the 
r reader.  We  do  not  care  now  for  ti.c  artificial  glitter  of  couri  etiquette, 
cnor  the  hollow  ceremonies  of  fashionable  life;  we  have  comparatively  little 
jsympathy  with  the  caprices  of  high-born  loras  and  ladies,  who  have  en- 
;grussed  so  unfair  a  share  of  man's  attention  :  we  wish  to  know  the  innei 
l.Ufe  of  man,  and  most  of  all  the  thoughts  and  sufferings  of  those,  who  hava 
i  DCCu  the  most  neglected  by  their  fellow  creatures. 

There  is  perhaps  no  work  of  the  day,  which  gives  so  mournful  y  iF4ercst- 
ang  aninsightinto  the  lives  ofthe  poorest  classes,  as  Mr.  Mayhew's  inimit- 
tiable  "  London  Labour,  and  London  Poor  ; "  and  the  truths  which  ha 
..ays  bare  to  us  in  that  work,  are  such  as  to  freeze  our  blood  with  horror  and 
languish.  It  is  the  account  of  the  manner,  in  which  hundreds  of  thou- 
isands  of  our  fellow  beings  are  gradually  ground  and  pressed  to  death  anq 
■multiform  destructiop  by  hard  work,  and  want  of  food.  It  tells  us  of  stai- 
'Tation  disease,  prost'tution,  crime,  and  every  conceivable  moral  and  phy- 
ifcical  degradation,  to  wnich  these  unhappy  ones  who  are  born  at  the  foot  ol 
*9m  social  scale,  are  inexorably  doomed.     No  hope,  no  chance  of  rising 
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'ji  O.ii'  mire  tlii'y  were  born,  ami  in  tlje  mire  tlioy  must,  sooner  or  later, 
with  grealcr  or  less  misery,  lie  engulplied.  Education,  religion,  politicaJ 
or  s(jcial  interests,  are  to  them  unknown  ;  the  coreiTionials  ot  wdrship. 
tlie  solemnity  of  del  ate,  the  pomps  and  (ilorifications  of  science,  and  all  iha 
fannied  results  of  human  enligluenmeni.  are  in  th  ir  eves  a  mummery 
got  up  for  the  edilicarion  of  the  rich  Wh;it  avails  anything  to  a  man  il 
he  cannot,  though  he  sweat  to  death  for  it,  get  enough  to  eat?  To 
at  tern  t  to  ciieat  his  misery  by  anything  else  than  food,  h  a  vain  and 
he.irtless  delusion.  All  other  human  bless'ngs  are  to  him  a  mere  dreara, 
have  for  him  no  existence,  if  he  cannot  get  food,  the  fir=t  essential  of  life; 
or  if  he  have  to  toil  beyond  human  endurance  to  obtain  it. 

The  fearful  miseries  of  want  of  food,  and  of  leisure,  which  the  poor 
among  us  have  to  endure,  are  gradually  pressing  themselves  more  and 
more  on  the  attention  of  all  men.  We  cannot  walk  through  our  streets, 
tiiough  we  avoid  the  poorest  districts,  and  station  policemen  to  keep  the 
poor  within  their  purlieus,  without  witnessing  enough  o!  wretcliedness  to 
wither  our  hearts  within  us  ;  if  we  really  took  it  earnestly  to  heart. 
The  miseries  of  the  poor  are  gradually  d-irkening  our  society  ;  they  are 
throwing  a  gloom  over  every  heart,  and  intruding  like  a  spectre  upon  the 
brightest  scenes  of  gaiety.  Who  can  enjoy  his  li'e.  can  eat  drink,  and  be 
merry,  when  he  sees  theghasily  faces  heart-broken  despair,  or  enviou* 
scowls  of  his  unfortunate  fellow-men,  to  whom  fate  has  denied  all  those 
ble^sings?  We  cannot  if  we  would  ;  apd  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  thp 
poor,  joined  to  our  own  insufTerable  evils,  have  so  overshadowed  ou: 
society,  that  when  we  look  around  us  among  our  friends  and  acquain- 
tances, we  can  scarcely  find  a  single  individual,  whose  lite  we  could  c:ill  a 
happy  one.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  think  tl-.at  I  know  in  this  country  a 
single  such  case,  and  I  have  heard  the  same  opinion  from  others.  All 
of  us  are  worn  by  anxiety,  and  depressed  by  the  atmosphere  of  misery, 
that  overspreads  our  society  So  true  is  this,  that  the  saying  is  con- 
stantly on  our  lips,  "  man  is  born  to  trouble,"  and  the  world  is  com- 
monly termed  the  "  vale  of  tears."  Let  it  not  be  for  a  moment  supposed, 
that  such  sorrow  is  man's  natural  state  ;  it  is  only  a  sign  of  the  fearful 
evils,  with  which  our  society  has  to  contend,  and  of  the  gloom  which  the 
wide-spread  want  of  food,  love,  and  leisure,  has  poured  round  the  common 
heart  of  man.  It  is  an  absolute  impo.ssibility  that  any  class  can  long 
enjoy  happiness,  if  another  is  miserable;  sooner  or  later  sympathy  must 
unite  them  in  a  common  lot  of  weal  and  woe. 

Do  not  let  us  suppose  either,  that  we  escape  from  evils  of  an  analogous 
nature  to  those,  by  which  the  poor  are  ground  to  death.  The  cares  and 
anxieties  of  the  business  and  professional  men  among  us  are  proverbial ; 
it  is  so  difficult  to  make  a  hvelihood  in  the  press  of  competition,  that  we 
are  driven  into  disease  or  insanity  by  the  sweat  and  anxiety  of  the  mind, 
just  as  the  working  man  is  by  that  of  the  body.  The  great  principle  ol 
population  moreover  presses  upon  us  in  a  different,  but  scarcely  a  less 
fearful  manner,  than  upon  the  poor.  It  produces  among  us  the  want 
of  love,  just  as  it  does  the  warn  of  food  am  ug  the  poor  ;  and  the  former 
is  almost  as  blioht  ng  and  withering  an  ev  I  among  the  richer  classes, 
Bstecially  the  young  ladies,  as  the  want  ot  food  and  leisure  among  t!i» 
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poor.    It  slowly  uuderraines  hoiilth  and  happiness,  aiul  has  made  our 

•  society,  our  parties,  balls,  promenades,  a  hollow  and  art.hcial  inas^iue- 
■raas,  whore  the  joyless  gaiety  ill-disguises  the  aching  hearts  hpncutli. 

The  inimeu^e  uu.nber  of  unniarried  men  and  women,  whose  fexual  hopes 
h  ive  been  bli-rlued  by  the  want  of  love,  or  by  genital  or  Trn-real  diseases, 
cast  a  glooiu  and  constraint  over  all  the  sexual  relations,  like  the  spectre 
of  poverty  at  a  banquet.  Married  people  and  fortanaie  lovers  do  not 
like  tu  reveal  their  happiness,  when  there  is  so  muf  i  sexual  nii>ery  and 
disappointment  around  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  ut  lerly  selfish  views  of 
love  which  prevail  among  us,  this  feeling  would  be  more  common.  Do  we 
think  that  those  who  are  suiTering  from  the  wnnt  of  love,  are  not  as  real 
objects  of  our  sympathy,  as  those  who  suffer  from  want  of  food  ? 

But  it  is  as  vain  for  tlnse  who  engross  the  love,  as  for  those  who  en- 
. gross  the  food,  to  expect  to  be  happy,  while  others  are  miserable  from  the 
iwaut  of  it.  The  sexual  disappointments  and  anxieties  darken  the  whole 
>sexual  atmosphere,  and  have  fostered  the  puritauisra,  which  has  of  late 

•  years  increased  among  us,  and  has  given  a  sombre  and  painful  character 
to  all  love.  No  one  likes  to  make  allusions  to  sexual  matters,  a  subject 
fraught  With  anguish  to  so  many.  Discontent  is  as  infectious  as  happi- 
ness, and  the  number  of  miuds  .soured  by  a  life  of  forced  abstinence 

: embitter  all  social  joys.     Envy  and  jealousy  pervade  the  general  mind  on 
asexual  subjects,  and  hence  the  harsh  judgments  passed  on  those,  who  have 
'  dared  to  taste,  except  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  marriage,  which  has  been 
; made  as  unenviable  and  rigorous  as  possible,  the  pleasures  for  which  so 
I  many  sigli  in  vain.    It  is  from  this  terrible  want  of  love,  and  not  from 
tthe  direct  want  of  fojd,  that  the  richer  classes  among  us  sufler ;  but  the 
;two  wants  represent  each  other,  being  the  only  two  alternatives,  as  Mr. 
IMalihus  has  shown,  which  the  law  of  population  leaves  us.     It  is  just 
a  choice  between  two  modes  of  death  ;  by  poverty,  or  by  sexual  misery  ; 
by  want  of  food  and  leisure,  or  by  want  of  love.    This  terrible  choice  may 
be  called  the  Mallhusian  dilemma.     Poverty,  taken  in  its  widest  sense, 
means  the  want  of  looe  as  well  as  of  food  ;  and  the  igrorance  or  dis- 
r  regard  of  this  truth  is  the  greatest  of  all  errors  in  reasoning  upon  social 
t  matters. 

The  want  of  love  is  indeed  fearfully  felt  in  every  grade  of  our  society, 
:but  by  no  class  so  much  as  by  young  ladies.    The  young  men  among  the 
'richer  classes,  palliate  this  insufferable  evil,  by  having  recourse  to  a  mer- 
cenary intercourse;  from  which  arises  all  the  misery  and  degradation  ol 
.prostitution.    The  poor  in  general,  rather  than  want  love,  will  want  food 
land  leisure,  and  live  only  a  small  fraction  of  their  natural  terra  of  life  ; 
land  marriages  take  place  at  an  earlier  age,  and  are  proportionally  mora 
numerous  among  them  than  the  rich.     In  the  last  census  the  mean 
1  average  of  life  in  England  is  stated  as  forty  years;  which  is  not,  the 
1  Report  says,  one-half  of  the  possible  average,  which  it  estimates  at  one 
■hundred  years.    In  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  the  average  is  only  twenty- 
hvB  years. 

To  convey  a  slight  idea  of  the  state  of  poverty  to  which  our  workina 
.uia.sses  are  reduced,  I  shall  give  one  or  two  facts,  which  are  eno^gli 
;  "M  paralyse  with  disir.ay  any  heart  that  feels  for  it?  fellows  :  and  to  shon 
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as  the  great  truth,  that  unless  this  state  of  thinp.s  can  be  altered.  <t> 
oaunot  expect  that  our  society  will  long  hang  together  as  it  is.  It  >»a« 
ately  found  by  the  Goveriiinent  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  that  the 
average  amount  of  food  procured  by  country  labourers  for  their  families, 
IS  122  ounces  per  week  Hence  the  working  man's  share  may  be  calcu- 
lated 140  ounces,-  134  bread  and  6  meat.  Now  the  fsiio\  dietaries 
(which  bir  James  Graham  says  were  made  from  the  advice  of  the  most 
fininent  medical  men,)  allow  254  ounces  of  food  per  week  to  the  prison- 
ers on  hard  labour,  which  the  medical  men  declared  was  the  very  small- 
est amount  which  could  safe'y  be  given.  Hence  the  labourer  gels  only 
about  halt  as  much  food  as  the  criminal,  who.se  allowance  is  the  smallest 
neia  compatible  with  health  and  vigour.  I  quoie  this  awful  fact  froir 
Mr.  Mayhews  work. 

Thus  the  rural  population  of  many  parts  of  England  are,  as  a  general 
rule,  half-starved.  They  have  to  toil  like  bond-slaves,  with  no  leisure 
for  amusement,  education,  or  any  other  blessing,  which  elevates  oi 
sweetens  human  life ;  and  after  all,  they  have  only  half  enough  of  the 
very  first  essential  of  life.  Better  would  it  have  been  for  the  wretched 
ones,  if  they  had  never  been  burn. 

The  working  classes  in  the  towns,  are  also  miserably  paid,  often  half- 
starved  ;  and  are  sweated  to  death  in  unhealthy  sedentary  drudgery,  such 
as  tailoring,  cotton-spinning,  weaving,  &c.  Mr.  Mayhew  moreover 
informs  us  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  ail  the  poor  street-.sellers  in 
Loudon  whom  he  consulted,  that  poverty  has  greatly  increased  of  late 
years  :  that  the  working  classes  have  now  no  pcunips  to  spend  on  super- 
fluities ;  and  hence  that  the  gains  of  the  street-folk  have  been  diminished 
nearly  to  a  third  of  what  they  were  some  twenty  years  ago.  'J  his  is 
partly  owing  to  the  too  rapid  ii. crease  of  our  own  people  and  partly  to  the 
immense  immigraiion  of  the  Irish  ;  that  most  unfortunate  nation,  whoso 
abyss  of  poverty  is  deeper  than  cur  imagination  can  conceive,  and  whc 
have  flooded  all  the  poorest  occupations  in  this  country,  and  reduced  the 
wages  to  the  starvation  point.  "  We  don't  live,"  said  many  of  the  street- 
folk  to  Mr.  Mayhew,  "  we  starve." 

Low  as  are  the  wages  of  the  men,  they  are  still  far  above  those  of  the 
women.  What  are  the  pittances,  on  which  our  poor  women  manage  to 
bear  starvation  for  a  few  years,  before  they  are  ground  to  death  ?  The 
mantle-maker  earus  about  4s.  8d.  a-week,  when  in  work,  the  "  slacks  " 
occurring  twice  in  the  year,  each  of  three  months  duration.  The  em- 
broideress,  and  upholsteress  can  make  from  10s.  to  12s.  a-week,  but  on 
an  average  they  do  not  earn  half  that  sum.  The  garter-maker  works 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  to  earn  about  four  shillmgs 
a-week  clear.  The  shirt-maker  makes  shirts  for  2s.  a  dozen  :  her  usual 
time  of  work  is  from  five  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  winter  and 
■iummer  ;  and  for  all  this  she  earns  on  an  average  2s.  lOjd.  per  week,  or 
2s.  clear,  after  deducting  cotton  and  candle.  The  waistcoat-maker's 
earnings  average  from  3s.  to  4s.  a-week,  out  of  which,  all  deductions 
made,  she  has  about  Is.  lOJd.  to  live  upon.  Of  the  workers  for  the 
Array  Clothiers,  the  one  working  for  the  soldiers  earns  2s.  a  week,  and 
finds  her  own  thread '  the  other,  working  for  the  couTicts   earns  3s.  a 
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Week  when  in  full  work,  but  has  to  deduct  thread  and  candles,  "  which 
is  quite  half."  The  shoe-binder  works  about  eighteen  hours  a-day,  earn^ 
ing  Is.  6d.  per  week,  out  of  which  she  has  to  pay  6il.  I'ur  candles.  The 
brace-maker  earns  from  is.  to  Is.  3id.  a  week,  working  six  days  o! 
twelve  hours,  and  linding  cotton  and  candles  ;  she  has  three  mouth! 
slack  in  the  year,  duriug  which  she  gets  about  4Jd.  a-week,  paying  a 
halfpenny  for  cotton. 

These  are  but  specimens  which  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  ;  they 
ar3  selected  from  the  report  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  Commissioners 
made  in  1849.  Th  ise  awful  miseries,  at  which  our  imagination  reels 
and  our  hearts  sick3n  with  horror,  arise  from  the  fact,  that  the  supply 
of  "  hands  "  is  so  great,  that  the  workers  are  totally  in  the  power  of  the 
employers  :  and  dare  not  refuse,  from  fear  of  dismissal,  the  very  lowest 
wages . 

Such  are  the  means,  on  which  these  miserable  women  sustain  tneir 
life-in-death ;  such  the  penury  which  drives  them  so  frequently  to  pros- 
titution,— the  only  refuge,  which  our  horrible  social  state  has  left  them  ^ 
and  for  having  recourse  to  which  they  are  despised  and  abhorred  by  the 
well-fed  and  well-married  moralists,  who  do  not  enter  into  the  neces- 
sities of  their  life.  W  hat  is  virtue  or  any  other  consideration  to  those 
who  cannot  get  food?  Words,  heartless  words,  which  only  serve  to 
increase  the  misery  and  embitterment  of  the  sufferer.  Well  may  the 
noble-minded  Mr.  Maurice,  lately  espelled  from  King's  College  for  his 
rejection  of  the  withering  doctrine  of  everlasting  damnation,  write  thus^ 
'•  I  think  the  inference  of  those  who  walk  the  streets  of  Christian  Loudon^ 
from  their  observation  of  what  is  passing  there,  might  naturally  be,  that 
it  would  be  good  for  ninety-nine  hundreds  of  its  people,  and  of  all  the 
people  in  the  world,  if  they  had  never  been  born.  This  natural  opinion 
is  immensely  strengthened  by  the  current  doctrine  among  relicrious  men, 
respecting  the  fixed  doom,  which  is  awaiting  those  hereafter',  who  are 
sunk  so  low  here." 

Alas !  1  do  not  know,  how  we  can  have  the  heart  to  blame  any  human 
being,  for  any  action  he  or  she  may  commit  in  our  present  social  state.  Life 
is  far  too  difRcult  for  all  of  us  ;  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  be  good  and  happy  ; 
and  it  is  ra-ther  surprising  now  man  can  nave  any  virtues  at  all,  amid 
our  withering  social  evils.  Let  those  who  will,  blame  this  man  and  thai 
woman  for  actions  to  which  they  have  been  inciiably  driven  by  the  iron 
hand  of  our  destiny:  the  earnest,  loving  heart,  has  other  things  to  do. 
Instead  of  blaming,  it  eagerly  seeks  to  save,  and  asks  the  question  of 
questiins  "Can  nothing  be  done  to  alter  this  horrible  state  of  matters, 
and  to  prevent  these  unspeakable  evils  ?  " 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  this  momentous  question,  1  shall  first 
inlreat  the  reader's  attention  to  the  two  following  corollaries,  which  flow 
from  the  principle  of  population  ;  and  which  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
most  awful  subject  for  the  consideration  of  mankind,  of  any  that  could 
be  mentioned.  I  believe  moreover,  that  the  more  deeply  the  matter 
be  reflected  on,  the  more  will  their  truth  be  perceived. 

The  first  is,  that  hitherto  there  has  been  no  real  progress  among  mankind 
■M  old  Countries,  and  that  every  good  has  had  its  necessary  counterbalancing 
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evil.  This  arises  from  the  fact,  as  sliowu  by  Mr.  Malthns,  that  the 
positive  clieck  to  population  is  only  to  bo  avoided  by  using  tlio  preventive 
check  ;  iu  other  words,  that  it  is  only  by  sacriiiciiig  a  proportional  amount 
of  love,  that  men  can  have  an  increased  supply  ot  food  or  of  leisure.  It 
is  only  by  an  increasing  preventive  check  upon  population — in  othe'' 
words  by  an  increase  of  sexual  abstinence,  that  the  puMiivc  one  can  be 
diminished,  and  that  the  comforts  of  ihe  poor  can  be  increased.  But  ii 
is  not  food  alone,  but  every  other  advantage  whatsoever,  which  must 
inexorably  be  paid  for  by  the  same  price.  Is  the  average  of  life  longer 
now-a-days  than  formerly?  are  wars  less  frequent,  are  efforts  being 
made  to  shorteiu  the  working  hours,  to  improve  the  dwellings,  to  render 
more  lieallhy  the  lives  of  t!ie  poor?  These  blessings  nho  have  inevitahly 
to  be  bought  by  a  diminished  amount  of  love;  or  else  the  longer  lives 
would  only  create  greater  misery,  by  still  further  crowding  the  population. 
In  like  uianuiT  every  virtue,  moral  and  physical,  (which  all  naturally 
tend  to  the  preserv:ition  of  life  and  heakh,  ^nd  therefore,  by  prolonging 
life,  necessitate  a  diminished  number  ot  births,)  has  to  be  bought  with  the 
same  fearful  price. 

Hut  this  price,  namely,  sexual  abstinence,  is  itself  an  evil,  and  one  of 
the  very  greatest  of  evils.  It  leads,  as  has  been  abundantly  shown  above, 
to  the  most  miserable  physical  diseases,  to  unhappiness  and  discontent; 
in  so  much,  that  it  may  be  said,  that  a  life  without  love  is  not  worth 
having,  though  there  should  be  every  other  blessing.  The  two  great 
primary  necessaries  of  life  and  happiness,  namely.  Food  and  Love,  have 
hitherto  been  aiUayonislic  to  each  other ;  and  under  these  circumstances 
it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  man  should  be  other  than  wretched. 
The  chocks  by  whu  h  population  has  been  hitherto  kept  down  to  the 
level  of  the  food— the  most  vitally  important  of  all  the  inlluences  which 
have  acted  on  human  destiny— have  been  all  of  an  evil  nature,  the  pre- 
ventive as  well  as  the  positive.  Thus  for  every  virtue,  for  every  blessing 
that  we  see  among  us,  we  may  be  certain  that  there  is  an  wcvitahle  com- 
liensatmg  evil.  All  human  efforts  have  led  to  increased  sexval  difficulties, 
to  an  increase  of  sexual  abstinence  aexual  disease,  and  prostitution  ; 
and  this  not  incidentally,  but  by  an  absolute  and  inexorable  certainty. 

We  have  partially  escaped  from  the  horrors  of  the  j>ositive  check, 
camely,  wars,  infant  mortality,  famine,  &c. ;  but  it  has  only  been,  and 
could  only  be,  to  land  in  the  equal  horrors  of  the  preventive  check, 
namely,  the  diseases  of  abstinence  and  abuse,  pr'Stitution,  and  the  most 
heart-rending  poverty  and  hard  work.  Quick  famine  and  destruction  have 
given  place  to  slow  starvation  from  want  of  food  and  of  love.  Henc< 
we  see  that  there  has  been  hitherto  no  such  thing  as  real  progress  m 
human  society.  This  has  been,  and  is  a  delusion  ;  and  will  ever  remain  no 
while  food  and  love  are  antagonistic.  .  . 

The  second  great  corollary,  that  may  be  deduced  from  the  prmciple  of 
copulation,  and  which  is  enough  to  turn  our  hearts  to  stone,  and  to  oon- 
loun.l  us  with  horror  and  bewilderment,  is  this  ;  thai  hitherto  all  happinest 
heen  built  on  the  misery  oj  others.  No  man  at  present  can  Le  happy 
hira-elf,  without  -nevitablv  causing  his  neighbour  s  misery.  He  cannot, 
•There  all  are  .•^f.uggliug  for  food  love,  and  other  advantages,  enjoy  ann 
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ef  these,  without  depriving  others  of  them.     Mankind  are  like  a  forest  of 
trees  too  thickly  pianted.     All  indeed  suffer  more  or  less,  but  the  mora 
rohust  struggle  upward,  and  in  so  doing  destroy  their  weaker  neighbours. 
So  do  we  ;  any  of  us  who  have  greater  talents  or  virtues,  more  robust 
bodies  or  niiuds,  and  who  are  born  iu  more  favourable  circumstances, 
struggle  ouwards  to  the  possession  of  the  hardly-contested  blessings  of 
life  ;  and  in  so  doing  we  destroy  those  who  are  weaker.     This  age,  and 
all  past  ages  iu  oid  countries,  have  been  ages  of  imitual  destruction.  We 
eat  thefood  of  our  fellow-beings,  we  breathe  their  air,  we  enjoy  their  loves, 
we  suck  their  life's  blood.    Hence  talents  or  virtues,  instead  of  being  a 
blessing  to  those  around,  are  rather  a  curse  to  them  ;  and  thus  talent 
and  virtue  are  unworthy  of  their  name.     Among  the  poor,  this  death- 
struggle  is  seen  for  the  first  necessary  of  life,  namely  Jood  ;  among  th« 
rich  it  ici  seen  rather  for  other  blessings  of  life,  and  especially  for  love. 
Those  whose  talents  enable  them  to  succeed  in  life,  ma'rry  and  mono- 
polise the  blessings  of  love  and  offspring,  and  thus  deprive  others  of 
them.    At  present,  when,  on  account  of  the  large  average  of  children  to 
ea  h  marriage,  but  a  limited  number  of  the  community  can  marry, 
erery  one  who  marries  may  know  that  he  is  preventing  the  marriage  of  soma 
one  else,  aud  thus  plunging  his  neighbour  into  the  misery  and  disease  oA 
a  life  of  celibacy. 

Thus,  the  more  deeply  we  consider  this  great  subject,  the  more  we 
shall  perceive,  that  virtue,  talent,  happiness,  have  hitherto  been  mera 
delusions;  mere  names,  which  their  posse.-sor  had  no  right  to.     It  mat- 
ters not  what  the  virtues  have  been;  christian  or  unchristian  all  are 
alike;  hitherto  every  quality  which  tended  to  advance  a  man  iu  life,  and 
to  make  him  happy,  has  been  inevUably  exerted  lo  the  destruction  of  some  of 
his  fellow-beings  ;  aud  in  this  way  may  almost  as  well  be  called  an  evil 
as  a  good  quality.     This  confounds  all  commonly-received  ideas  on  the 
differenceof  good  and  evil;  shows  us  that  a  deeply-rooted  scepticism  on 
human  aflairs.  for  which  so  many  thinkers  have  been  blamed,  is  in  reality 
the  only  view  warranted  by  the  real  state  of  matters  ;  and  that  morality 
.  has  been  hitherto  a  radically  false  and  unsound  science.     Do  you  wish  tr 
;  lead  a  good  life?  you  may  recoguise,  that  in  the  present  state  ct  huma. 
i  society.  It  is  an  absolute  impo.ssibility,  and  that  perhaps  the  best  thinu 
you  can  do  on  the  whole  for  your  fellow-creatures,  would  be,  to  cease 
X  live,  and  so  leave  them  more  room  to  enjoy  their  life.     No  man  has 
^er  yet  in  any  old  country,  where  the  checks  to  population  are  sexual  ab- 
»,inence.  prostitution,  and  poverty,  lived  a  good  or  a  virtuous  life.  What 
vvail  the  efforts  of  the  wise,  the  struggles  of  the  philanthropist,  the 
I  yearnings  of  the  loving  heart  to  benefit  its  fellows,  while  these  thinga 
I  are  so?     They  are  all  shattered  to  pieces  on  the  principle  of  population 
«and  its  corollaries,  as  these  have  hitherto  worked  in  huiran  affairs. 
IMorality,   medicine,  religion,  law,  politics,  are  solemn  farces  played 
bbefore  the  eyes  of  men  ;  whose  imposing  pomps  and  dazzling  ceremonies 
»serve  but  to  divert  the  attention  from  the  awful  tragedies  behind  th. 
sBcenes.    We  may  be  absolutely  certain  of  this,  that  unless  we  can  attain 
:to  some  other  solution  of  the  social  difficulties,  our  society  roust  for  ever 
etontiuue.  as  it  ever  has  been,  a  chaos  of  confusion,  of  wrongs,  and  if 
a  misery. 
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These  reflections  would  not  appear  to  us  so  strange,  if  wewere  not  accon- 
tomed  to  regard  the  worlil  from  the  more  favourable  point  of  view,  occupied 
by  the  better  educated  and  more  foriuuate  classes.  Had  we  been  born  amid 
rags  and  wretchedness,  and  forced  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  into 
crime  or  prostitution  to  avoid  starvation  ;  had  we  been  ground  to  death 
by  toil,  and  found  no  friend  to  help  us,  but  lieen  driven  from  door  lo  door 
by  police  and  parish  oflicers  ;  we  would  have  had  a  very  different  idea  of 
the  state  of  the  world  ;  and  the  increase  of  wealth  and  civilization  among 
our  neighbours  would  only  have  added  to  our  bitterness.  We  would  then 
l:ave  felt  in  our  agony  the  awful  truth,  that  to  the  poor  the  progress  of  man- 
kind is  a  hollow  lie  ;  that  the  very  prosperity  of  others  is  budt  upon  their 
toil,  their  suft'erings,  and  their  ruin.  The  self-congratulations  of  the 
more  fortunate  part  of  mankind  on  the  vast  progress  of  civilization,  are  a 
constant  insult  to  the  poor  and  the  suffering,  and  are  as  fouudationiess 
as  they  are  unfeeling.  The  least  we  can  do  to  those  suflering  from  the 
want  of  food,  love,  and  leisure,  is  not  to  insult  their  misery  by  vain  boasts 
of  the  advance  of  human  happiness. 

I  have  dwelt  on  these  considerations,  because  I  wish  to  impress  the 
deep  conviction,  that  our  present  state  of  society  is  one  so  horrible,  when 
we  Ic-ok  beneath  the  surface,  that  .c  cannot  possibly  long  continue  as  it  is  ; 
that  human  affairs,  when  tested  by  the  population  principles,  are  found 
to  be  a  hideous  phantasmagoria,  as  if  got  up  by  some  mocking  fiend  ;  and 
that  if  a  radical  change  cannot  be  effected  in  our  society,  by  which  the 
destructive  agency  ol  the  principle  of  population  can  be  counteracted, 
man's  destiny  is  hopeless.  All  other  questions  are  insignificant  com 
pared  to  this  ;  religion  natural  or  supernatural,  education,  medicine, 
polities,  all  are  alike  trivial  beside  it,  and  are  indeed  incapable  of  solution, 
without  the  prior  solution  of  this.  The  question  is  not,  '•  are  we  to  have 
improved  morality,  religion,  or  medicine;"  but,  "are  we  to  have  any  at 
all?"  Hitherto  we  have  had  none ;  all  efforts  at  improvement  in  these 
matters  have  been  totally  neutralised  by  the  principle  of  population, 
which  "dragged  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain"  of  evils  behind  it. 
We  have  lived  just  like  the  inferior  animals,  in  a  state  of  mutual  destruc- 
tion; the  only  difference  being  that  the  manner  of  the  destruction  has 
been  different,  and  that  it  has  been  to  a  great  degree  unconscious  and 
unintentional. 

I  come  now  to  the  great  question,  "  can  anything  be  done  to  prevent  these 
evils."  There  is  but  one  possible  mode  of  preventing  any  evil,  namely,  to 
ieek  for  and  remove  its  cause.  The  cause  of  low  wages,  or  in  other  words, 
){  Poverty,  as  has  been  so  wonderfully  explained  to  us  by  Mr.  Malthvis, 
tnd  following  him,  by  Mr.  Mill  and  others,  is  over-population ;  that  is, 
the  existence  of  too  many  people  in  proportion  to  the  food,  of  too  many 
labourers  in  proportion  to  the  capital ;  a  state  of  things,  produced  and 
constantly  kept  up  by  the  over-exercise  of  the  reproductive  powers.  It 
is  of  the  very  first  importance,  that  the  attention  of  all  who  seek  to 
remove  poverty,  should  never  be  diverted  from  this  great  truth.  The 
disproportion  between  the  numbers  and  the  food  is  the  only  real  cause  of 
social  poverty.  Individual  cases  of  poverty  may  be  produced  by  iudi- 
vidual  misconduct,  such  as  drunkenness,  ignorance,  laziness,  or  disease.. 
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bnl  tliese  aad  all  otlicr  acuideutal  influences  must  be  wholly  tlirown  out 
of  the  questiim  in  cousideriiio;  the  permanent  cause,  and  aiming  at  th« 
preveutiou  of  poverty.  Dnuilienness  and  ignorance  moreover,  are  fa< 
more  frequently  tlie  effect  than  the  cause  of  poverty ;  aud  it  is  a  most 
serious  error  to  overlook  this.  It  is  worse,  it  is  an  enormous  injustice  U 
the  poor  ;  and  has  led  many  to  talk  aud  think  harshly  of  poverty,  aj 
being  the  result  of  such  misconduct. 

Hitherto  all  endeavours  to  alleviate  poverty  have  been  a  mere  vanity 
and  delusion,  from  the  want  of  knowledge  of,  and  unremitting  attention 
to,  its  only  true  cause.  People  have  sought  to  remove  it,  by  giving 
charity,  by  trying  to  elevate  the  moral  condition  of  the  poor,  by  crusades 
against  drunkenness  and  other  of  its  fearful  effects,  by  the  spread  of 
Christianity  ;  or,  it  may  bo,  by  a  scheme  of  national  education,  socialism, 
or  other  means.  But  in  all  ihese  the  resl  root  of  the  evil  is  quite  over- 
looked, and  it  is  not  remembered,  that  none  of  them  can  have  any  per- 
manent direct  eflect  upon  low  wages;  the  only  way  it  can  possibly  affect 
them,  is  by  instructing  pec /'t;  to  prevent  excessive  population.  If  the 
proportion  of  the  people  to  :i.e  food  can  be  made  a  smaller  one,  poverty 
vfill  be  benefited  ;  but  by  'jo  other  conceivable  means.  The  only  possible 
way  to  remove  poverty  is  to  have  fewer  children. 

The  common  error  which  prevents  the  recognition  of  the  population 
truths,  and  which  we  hear  repeated  over  and  over  again  whenever 
the  subject  is  brought  forward,  is  one  which  betrays  a  total  ignorance 
of  the  Malthusian  law,  and  which  men  should  by  this  time  feel 
ashamed  of  uttering,  as  it  is  has  been  so  often  exposed.  I  beg  the  reader 
to  remark  it,  when  next  he  hears  the  subject  S|ioken  of.  Men  say,  "  the 
idea  of  over  population  is  absurd  ;  is  not  the  earth  wide,  and  many  parts 
of  it  uncultivated;  and  is  not  an  immense  quantity  of  the  produce  wasted 
by  idlers,  who  have  more  than  they  know  what  to  do  with?"  Can  those 
who  utter  such  opinions,  suppose  that  the  ablest  political  economists  who 
have  existed  among  us,  have  devoted  their  chief  energies  to  the  explana« 
tion  of  a  palpable  absurdity — one  which  any  child  would  laugh  at?  Mr. 
Malthus  did  not  say  that  the  earth  was  absolutely  over-peopled,  or  could 
not  support  far  more  inhabitants  than  now  exist ;  he  said  that  it  is  rela- 
tively over-peopled,  and  has  beeo  so  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  ever  since 
the  birth  of  history ;  and  this  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease of  population  is  incomparably  higher  than  that  of  the  increase  of 
food  ;  so  that  population  not  only  easily  keeps  up  with  any  increase  of  food, 
that  can  possibly  take  place  in  an  old  country,  but  is  always  pushed 
beyond  it  by  the  force  of  the  great  sexual  instuicts,  so  that  very  many  ot 
the  people  (and  those  naturally  who  are  in  the  poorest  circumstances)  are 
fearfully  straightened  and  over-worked  to  gain  subsistence;  nay,  are 
crushed  out  of  existence  by  the  others.  Population  and  food,  like  two 
runners  of  unequal  swittness  chained  together,  advaoce  side  by 
side;  but  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  former  is  so  immensely  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  latter,  that  it  is  necessarily  greatly  checked;  and 
the  checks  are  of  course  either  more  deaths  or  fewer  births, 
that  is,  either  positive  or  preventive.  The  preventive  check,  or 
•exuai  abstinence,  is  so  great  an  evil,  that  it  is  never  adequately  used. 
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and  far  more  people  are  brought  into  tlie  world  than  can  live  in  com- 
fort  on  the  exl^llng  produce  ;  and  iience  cuine  poverty  and  early  deaih 
It  isonly  in  new  coiuuies  like  America  and  Ans-ralia,  that  Co.  d  can  be 
increased  at  all  in  the  same  ratio  as  population,  and  henrelhat  tlie  latter 
can  advance  with  its  natural  rapidity.  Bul  in  old  countries,  so  many 
unavoidalde  dilliculties  attend  emigration,  increased  cultivation  or  any 
other  conceivabli'  modes  of  rapidly  increasing  the  food,  that  they  are  quite 
inadequate  to  enable  it  to  keep  up  with  uuc'hecked  population.  If  these  re- 
sources were  readily  avuilable,  they  would  very  soon  be  exhausted,  and  would 
long  ere  this  have  been  exhausted.  Any  one  by  l  ellectmg  on  the  subject  will 
easily  see,  that  they  never  can  be  made  so  available,  as  very  materially  to 
lighten  poverty,  even  for  a  few  short  years,  as  their  eflects  are  speedily 
obliterated  by  increased  procreation;  and  practically  we  know  that  they 
never  have  had  this  efl'ect.  nor  have  they  ever  permitted  population  in  an 
old  country  to  expand  at  anything  approaching  its  natural  ratio.  Mr. 
Malthus  showed  all  these  things  incoutrovertibly,  and  hence  made  it  ap- 
parent that  population  must  be,  and  is,  most  powerfully  checked  in  old 
countries  either  by  more  deaths  or  fewer  births  ;  an.  I  therefore  that  the  only 
way  of  preventing  poverty  and  early  death  is  not  by  any  conceivable  means 
of  increasing  the  produce  in  this  country  or  emigrating  to  anotlier,  but  by 
having  fewer  children.  As  for  the  rich,  it  is  evident  ihat  although  there 
were  no  rich,  poverty  would  be  quite  as  bad  or  worse;  and  would  only 
differ  in  beins;  universal,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  glaring  inequalities  in 
human  conditions. 

Among  the  lower  animals  we  can  easily  observe  the  enormous  destruc- 
tion caused  by  the  law  of  population.  In  fishes  we  see  what  countless 
myriads  of  the  young  are  destroyed  ;  in  the  domestic  animals,  as  dogs 
and  cats,  we  have  ourselves  to  be  the  instruments  of  this  destruction. 
Coverty,  or  habitual  difficulty  of  procuring  food,  together  with  incessant 
ioil,  is  a  state  peculiar  to  man;  and  it  is  by  it,  as  well  as  sexual  ab- 
jtiuence  and  prostitution,  that  a  similar  destruction  is  effected,  just  as 
certainly  as  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals,  though  in  a  more  compli- 
cated manner.  The  average  of  life  in  man  would  be,  proportionally,  as 
short  as  it  is  in  all  the  inferior  animals,  were  it  not,  firstly,  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  preventive  check,  both  branches  of  which,  mural  restraint 
and  vice,  are  peculiar  to  him  ;  and  secondly,  his  greater  power  oi  acquir- 
ing increased  food,  which  always  obviates  a  part  of  the  necessary 
destruction. 

Those  who  talk  slightingly  of  the  "supply  and  demand  theory,"  or 
exercise  their  wit  upon  "  that  bug-bear  of  over-population,''  do  not  know 
that  they  are  laughing  at  the  most  awful  and  overwhelming  laws,  that 
were  ever  apprehended  by  mankind;  laws  which  are,  and  have  been  ever 
since  our  race  appeared  on  this  earth,  crushing  and  grinding  us  to  pieces  ; 
and  which  will  continue  throughout  all  time  as  si'ently,  and  as  inexor- 
ably to  destroy  us,  unless  we  can  find  a  mode  of  escaping  from  them. 
The  law  of  population  forsooth  is  a  paradoxical  abstraction,  and  does  not 
act  at  present,  if  it  ever  did  act,  on  human  affairs  !  Alas  !  do  we  think  that 
it  acts  the  less,  because  we  refuse  to  look  at  its  action  ?  Its  action  ia 
■eea  at  present,  exactly  as  in  ^11  past  times  iu  old  countries,  by  t!)« 
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neeetsary  existence  of  the  preventiye  and  positive  chock  to  population  ;  of 
poverty  ami  early  death  ou  tlie  oiie  ha"d,  aud  of  sexual  ah.stincnce 
»r  abuse,  and  prostitutiuu,  on  the  other.  Our  choice  at  this  lioiir  is 
Dxaeiiy  ihe  same,  as  w.is  that  of  unr  forefathers  ;  uaiuely,  helwten  moral 
restraint,  v;ce  and  misery,  not  indepemlent  of  tliem  ;  and  whieliever  of  them 
we  seek  to  mitigate,  we  must  necessarily  by  so  doing  <u/<jrai)iile  the  others 
Thus  it  we  wisli  to  a\  oid  premature  death,  and  to  raise  the  average  of 
lite,  it  cannot  possibly  be  done  (while  food  is  increasing  at  its  usual  ratio) 
except  by  iuci easing  sexual  abstinence,  or  a  sexual  intercourse  which 
hinders,  like  prostitution,  the  birth  of  children.  A  decrease  in  any  one  of 
the  three  immediate  checks,  moral  restraint,  vice,  or  misery,  is  necessaril'^ 
attended  with  an  increase  in  the  others.  In  this  way  we  see  that  pie- 
mature  death  in  former  times  obviated  the  necessity  of  sexual  abstinence 
or  prostitution  ;  while  the  longer  average  of  life  at  present  has  neccisiJa/erf 
a  great  increase  of  these  two  evils. 

The  preventive  check,  in  the  shape  of  sexual  abstinence,  is  operating 
among  us  at  this  day  with  so  tremendous  a  power  as  was  probably  never 
before  known  in  the  world.  In  England  and  Wales  the  average  age  of 
first  marriages  among  the  men  is  twenty- live  years  and  eight  months  ; 
among  the  women  Iwenty-fuur  years  and  six  months.  Do  wo  know  what 
these  iiunibers  iniply  '!  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  uiinatural 
sexual  live  of  our  wo  ren,  that  twenty  four  ye^irs  and  a-lialf  seem  a  tole- 
rable average  age  tor  the  lirst  gralihcatiou  ot  the  powerlul  passions,  which 
have  awakened  ten  years  previously.  Tliese  uumbers  show  tliat  ihe  re- 
productive powers  in  women  are  restrained  for  nearly  uiie-thiid  of  their 
sexual  life,  even  in  that,  proportion  of  the  sex  who  do  marry.  But  im- 
mense numbers  never  marry,  nor  exercise  at  all  their  reproductive  powers. 
In  some  parts  ot  Euglaiid  and  in  many  counties  in  Scotland  the  pro|Jortion 
of  spinsters  is  as  high  as  forty-one  percent  of  the  wnmen,  from  the  age  of 
twenty  upwards.  There  are  1 ,40/, 2l'5  women  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  forty,  who  have  never  married ;  and  3.")9,9Gy  old  maids  of  the  age  of 
forty  aud  upwaids.  Those  who  are  at  all  aware  of  the  misery  and 
disease  of  sexual  abstinence,  will  be  abk  to  form  a  slight  idea  of  the  suf- 
fering arising  from  this  form  of  the  preventive  check.  The  ten  years  of 
abstinence  before  the  average  age  of  marriage,  of  themselves  amply 
account  for  the  universal  prevalence  of  hysteria,  menstrual  diseases,  and 
the  other  evils  before  mentioned. 

Prostitution  is  the  mode,  which  has  been  adopted  in  all  old  countries  to 
palliate  in  some  measure  the  evils  ot  want  of  love  ;  and  to  treat  of  it, 
without  the  knowledge  of  this,  as  is  generally  done,  is  totally  useless. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  extr.iordinary,  and  still  imperfectly  explained,  fact 
that  a  promiscuous  intercourse  tends  powerluUy  to  hinder,  it  not  wholly 
to  destroy,  the  reproductive  powers  in  woman,  mankind  would  long  ere 
this  have  been  driven  lo  utter  desperation  from  the  want  ot  love,  as  weii 
as  of  food.  It  is  not  understo-d  by  those  who  treat  of  prostitution,  that 
its  increase  hitherto  has  lightened  the  other  I'ecessary  cliecks  to  popula- 
tion, moral  restraint  aud  misery;  and  therefore  has  been  one  great  cause 
of  the  longer  average  of  life.,  and  the  comparative  rarity  of  famine,  Ac, 
in  modern  times.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  seek  to  do  away  wiih 
prostitutjon,  are  unaware  of  the  immense  natural  difficulties  opposing 
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them;  namely,  that  thereby,  if  other  things  remain  the  same,  seiual  ab- 

•tinence  or  premature  death  vmst  be  increased.  ' 

Unless  the  nece.ssil;/  of  the  preventive  or  positive  checks  to  population 

be  perceived  ;  unless  it  be  clearly  seen,  that  they  must  operate  in  one  ' 

form,  if  not  in  anotliiT  ;  and  that,  thour/h  individuals  may  eacape  them,  the  ' 

»ace  cannot;  human  society  is  a  hopeless  and  insoluble  riddle.  * 

The  difficulty  of  comprebending  ilie  priuci]  le  of  population  arises  from  ^ 
the  extraordinary  peculiarity  of  the  priiici|jle  itself.  It  difiers  from  all  ' 
truths  liitberto  discovered  in  this  awful  feature  :  that  two  great  natural  ' 
laws  of  our  Constitution  cross  each  other,  SluA  are  in  antagonism;  or  in  ' 
the  weds  of  Mr.  Maltlius,  that  "  human  beings  are  brought  into  tiie  ' 
world  by  one  law  of  nature,  who  by  another  law  of  nature  cannot  he  sup-  ^ 
ported.  '  Between  these  two  crushing  laws  nur  race  has  been,  and  " 
is,  inex'irably  devoted  to  misery  and  grinding  destruction;  and  will  ever  t 
continue  to  be  so,  utiles  we  can  reconcile  this  antagonism.  In  all  other  i 
matters  it  is  by  obedience  to  tne  laws  of  nature  that  our  safety  is  secured.  p 
but  in  the  case  of  the  reproductive  powers,  to  obey  tAeir  uatural  laws  i**  k 
certain  destruction  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  to  disobey  them  is  no  lesi  1 
certain  destruction.  It  was  an  unguarded,  and  incorrect  comparison  which  B 
Mr.  Malthas  made,  bftween  the  misery  resulting  Irom  multiplying  too  J 
fast,  and  the  efl'ects  of  intemperance  in  drink  ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  !■ 
the  normal  use,  not  the  overuse  or  abuse  of  the  appetites,  which  is  destruc- 
tive. Were  it  otherwise,  and  did  the  fault  lie  in  human  error,  the  difficulty  ( 
would  be  comparatively  trivial  ;  but  the  question  is  infinitely  more  awful  t 
than  this,  indeed  is  totally  diflferent  from  any  other  which,  as  far  as  1  S 
am  aware,  man  has  ever  had  to  solve  ;  it  is,  -'can  we  escape  from  the  an-  t 
tagonism  of  two  laws  o{  Natuief  "  Had  this  antagonism  not  existed,  ti 
the  whole  past  and  present  history  of  our  race  would  have  been  radically  a 
different.  5 

"Millions  and  millions  of  existences"  says  Mr.  Malthus  "have  been  « 

destroyed  by  this  simple  cause."    This  antagonism  necessitates  the  con-  li 

tinned  existence  of  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery — in  other  words  of  (i 

the  diseases  of  abstinence,  self-abuse  and  prostitution,  poverty  and  pre-  ij 

mature  death — in  all  old  countries  :  in  short,  of  the  great  social,  moral,  i 

and  physical  evils,  which  exist  among  us.    The  ignorance  of  this  anta-  p 

goni>m  ha?  rendered  abortive  all  human  efforts  at  improvement:   in  li 

seeking,  with  Sisyphean  labour,  to  obey  more  fully  one  set  of  laws,  men  h 

have  been  forced  into  greater  disobedience  of  another,  no  less  important.  % 

Those  who  vainly  try  to  remedy  poverty  by  the  usual  routine  means  i 

of  education,  emigration,  charity,  or  political  changes,  do  not  retlect,  that  |i 

the  problem  is  not  to  remove  the  existing  poverty  only,  but  also  the  |. 

sexual  abstinence  and  prostitution  ;  for  unless  this  is  df^ne,  and  not  for  |! 
one  generation  only,  but  for  all  time,  the  same  over-crowded  state  is 

ennstaiuly  kep^  -jn  by  the  expansion  of  the  reproductive  powers.    Such  (. 

eflbrts  are  exactly       delusive,  as  to  seek  to  empty  a  cistern,  while  the  t 

stream  which  supplies  it,  i*  suffered  to  run  on  unheeded.    Poverty  is  a  \. 

texuai  question,  not  a  political  or  a  charity  one  ;  and  cannot  possibly  be  t 

remedied  by  any  other  than  sexui>-  means     It  is  one  of  the  great  sexual  \[ 

problems,  just  as  truly  as  abstinence  or  prostitution  ;  and  depends  like  ,> 

tbb.-'i  upou  the  restrictive  sexual  law,  d^ii'overed  by  Mr.  Malthus.  i 
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Poverty  and  the  present  social  difficulties'  are  a  compromise  made  by 
mankind  in  th-is  and  all  preceeding  ages,  between  the  two  fearful  wants, 
—the  want  of  food  and  of  love.  Rather  than  resign  love,  riilhei 
than  practise  increased  i^exua!  abstinence,  and  so  cheek  population, 
they  have  been  willing  to  submit  to  the  smallest  proportion  of  food 
and  leisure  which  the  human  frame  could  for  a  season  endure.  The 
want  of  love  is  so  miserable  a  state  of  constraint,  and  moreover  so 
destructive  to  the  health  of  body  and  mind,  that  people  who  have  a 
choice  in  the  matter  will  rather  put  up  with  any  evils  than  endure  it. 
This  it  is,  which  roused  the  intense  disgust  against  the  inexorable  pop- 
ulation doctrines  ;  and  has  made  men  steadily  refuse  to  look  at  them, 
Dut  rather  madly  cling  to  any  fallacious  hope,  that  might  present 
itself  elsewhere,  in  socialism,  emigration,  educanon,  &c.  What,  resigc 
more  love?  when  even  at  present  our  life  is  a  constant  drudgery  and 
monotony,  when  there  is  already  not  the  sixth-part  of  these  sexual 
pleasures  among  us,  which  would  be  needed  to  make  our  society  a 
healthy  or  a  happy  one ;  resign  the  dearest  solace  of  our  life,  the  poor 
man's  only  enjoyment,  and  the  poet's  brightest  dream  ?  there  is  mad- 
ness in  the  thought.  Instead  of  less  love,  we  need  influitely  more 
love,  to  make  this  world  other  than  a  dreary  desert,  as  it  is  at  present 
to  the  sexual  sufl'erers,  whose  name  is  legion. 

Hence  we  see.  that  the  remedy  which  Mr.  Malthus  proposed  for  the 
evils  of  over-population,  was  of  ilself«uch  a  frightful  evil,  that  all  men 
recoiled  from  it ;  and  loaded  with  invectives  the  man,  the  only  man,  who 
had  shewn  them  the  true  diffi'^ulties  of  their  life.  Rather  than  adopt 
his  remedy,  rather  than  renounce,  as  he  advised,  all  sexual  intercourse 
till  a  comparatively  late  age,  they  were  content  to  remain  si;nk  in  the 
mire  of  poverty  and  hard  work  ;  and  to  palliate  their  miseries  by  the? 
old  routine  of  prostitution,  masturbatiru,  and  other  morbid  sexual 
.  outlets.  The  great  error  in  Mr.  Malthus's  reasoning  was,  that  he, 
like  most  of  the  moralists  of  his  and  our  own  age,  was  unaware  of  the 
frightlul  evils,  and  fearful  natural  sin  of  sexual  abstinence.  The 
ignorance  of  the  necessity  of  sexual  intercourse  to  the  health  and  virtue  of 

■  both  man  and  woman,  is  the  most  fundamental  error  in  medical  and  moral 
^philosophy.  However  clearly  Mr.  Malthus  saw  the  law  of  population 
'  he  Ijy  no  means  fully  saw  its  awful  nature;  for  he  did  not  see  the  evil 
I  of  one  of  his  three  necessary  checks,  namely,  sexual  abstinence.  The 

■  want  of  medical  knowledge,  added  to  the  erroneous  austerity  on  sexual 
:  matters,  prevented  him  from  recognising  them;  made  him  unhesita- 
'  tingly  advocate  the  increase  of  sexual  abstinence,  one  of  the  must 
1  terrible  causes  of  disease  and  suffering  in  modern  times;  and  thus 
I  threw  him  into  strong  antagonism  with  all  those,  who  had  deeply  seen 
1  and  felt  this.  He  did  not  recognise  the  fact,  that  these  evils  are  so 
1  enormous  as  to  render  his  proposed  remedies  totally  impracticable  auu 

visionary.  They  are  impracticable,  because  they  are  worse.  I  firmly 
believe,  than  the  evils  they  propose  to  cure.  A  society  in  which  all 
men  and  women  should  restrain  their  sexual  desires  till  the  age  of 
thirty  or  upwards,  would  be  a  scene  of  such  horrible  restraint,  such 
absence  of  manliness  and  nature,  such  wide-spread  genitul  di.-iea.se, 
tpermatorrhoea,  chlorosis,  hysteria,  and  all  the  allied  signs  of  eexual 
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enfooblomcnt  nnd  morbidity,  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to 
find  a  ain'^lc  li.ailliy  or  natural  individual.  II'  we  aipto  dream  o( 
Utopias  tlii'y  should  at  least  lie  of  a  somewhat  more  desirable  charac- 
ter. The  dilFerence  between  such  a  state  of  society  and  the  present 
one,  would  be.  that  the  miseries  would  be  more  equally  distributed,' fw 
that  no  one  would  have  a  lile  worth  tbc  possessing. 

No  ;  if  there  be  no  other  means  of  increasinff  the  proportion  of  food 
and  leisure  among  mankind,  than  that  of  sacrificintr  Uie  love,  human 
aH'airs  are  hopeless.  It  u-ill  not,  it  cannot  be  done;  and  all  human 
effort  will  be  a  mere  oscillation,  a  mere  higgling  between  tbe.se  two 
iiecessaries  of  life,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  In  all  old  countries.  To 
resign  eiihcr  ''ood  or  love  is  despair  and  death  ;  and  that  is  the  only 
choice  which  mankind  has  yet  had.  If  we  cannot  have  both,  there  i.s 
no  happiness  or  virtue  for  man;  and  human  society  must  ever  con- 
tinue, as  it  ever  has  been,  a  scene  of  confusion,  where  the  strong 
slrauile  the  weak,  and  where  the  only  progress,  if  progress  it  is  to  ba 
called,  hai  been  in  the  changed  form,  and  more  equal  distiibulion  ot 
the  miseries. 

The  real  problem  for  solution  is;  to  remove  both  the  alternative 
evils,  preventive  and  positive,  of  the  law  of  population;  to  save  our 
society  from  the  necessary  existence  of  moral  restraint,  vice,  or  misery 
— sexual  abstinence,  prosiiiution,  and  poverty —which  are  ingrainc-d 
into  all  old  couniries.  The  usual  attempts  at  solution— emigration, 
socialism,  change  in  the  government,  pulling  down  t!ie  church,  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  rich,  the  spread  of  leligion  or  education — still 
repealed  in  persistent  ignorance  or  contempt  of  the  law  of  population 
in  the  face  of  the  unanswered  and  unanswei  able  demonstrations  of  Mr. 
Malthus  and  the  experience  of  the  whole  past  history  of  our  race,  are 
futile.  The  solution  proposed  by  Mr.  Malthus,  although  guided  by 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  true  cause  of  ihe  evils,  (and  therefore  the 
only  one  which  had  the  slightest  chance  of  being  l  ight),  was  in  fact  no 
solution  at  all  ;  it  merely  recommends,  as  a  remedy  for  the  difiScul- 
ties,  the  very  thing,  namely,  sexual  abstinence,  which  itself  constitutes 
the  difBculty. 

The  hopes  of  man  lie  in  a  nutshell  ;  they  are  all  comprehended  ii\ 
this  question  of  questions — Is  it  possible  to  have  both  food  and 
LOVK?  Is  it  p«ssible  that  each  individual  among  us  can  have  a  due 
share  of  food,  love,  and  leisure?  in  other  words,  is  it  possildeto  recon- 
cile the  antagonism  of  the  two  1  iws  of  nature,  and  to  escape  from  the 
tjorrors  of  mutual  destruction 

I  firmly  bolie7e  that  it  is  perfectly  possible,  and  tbat  this  greatest  of 
human  difficulties  has  only  to  be  clearly  perceived  and  de'erminedly 
approached,  to  be  ultimately  overcome.  IJut  it  is  evident  on  the  out- 
net,  that  the  means  by  which  this  is  to  be  effected,  must  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  have  been  hitherto  tried,  since  all  these  have 
been  so  utterly  inadequate.  It  is  evident,  that  it  can  be  by  no  slight 
palliiitive  measures,  such  as  have  been  hitherto  resorted  to,  and  which 
have  been  all  rendered  abortive  by  the  principle  of  population,  that 
any  real  improvement  can  be  effected;  but  that  we  must  go  to  the 
true  root  of  the  matter  which  ie  a  sexual  one,  and  that  some  grta{ 
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radical  change '\r\  the  .sexual  life  and  ojiiniona  of  mankind  is  required 
before  it  is  e\en  possible  to  escnpe  Irom  these  evils, 

I  earnestly  entreat  the  reader  not  to  prcjiulge  this  pieatest  of 
questions,  nor  to  allow  commonly  received  opinions  to  divert  him  from 
its  st/'udfast  consi{leration.  II'  he  oe  fleeply  peneti-aled  by  the  convic- 
tion of  the  horrilile  state  of  human  affairs  at  present  existing  in  old 
countries;  of  the  utter  hollowncss  and  worthlessness  of  our  social 
fabric;  and  of  the  delusive  nature  of  ail  our  schemes  of  morality, 
relipion,  medicine,  &c.,  neutralised  as  they  are  by  the  pri;;ciple  of 
population  ;  he  -vill  perceive  that  a  change  is  to  be  sought  at  all 
hazards,  and  if  it  cannot  begot,  that  human  society  cannot  be  expected 
long  to  hang  together.  When  once  the  population  truths  and  the 
mutual  destruction  of  mankind  become  generally  known,  (and  they 
must  be  before  long),  all  will  perceive,  that  a  thorough  reconsidern- 
tion  of  the  first  principles  of  human  society,  and  of  sexual  morality,  is 
absolutely  necessary;  for  the  present  stat»  of  things  is  incapable  of 
Mntinuance. 

There  is  a  way,  and  but  one  possible  way,  of  surmounting  these 
evils,  and  of  securing  for  each  individual  among  us  a  fair  share  of 
food,  love,  and  leisure;  without  which  human  society  Is  a  chaotic 
scene  of  selfishness,  injustice,  and  misery.  I  believe  too,  that  this 
means,  however  strange  it  may  be  to  the  common  ideas  upon  sexual 
matters,  contains  within  itself  little  real  evil,  or  at  least  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  evil,  which  the  laws  of  popula'ion  leave  us  the 
ch-jice  of.  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  in  time,  however  murh  oppo- 
sition it  may  at  first  meet  with,  it  will  be  universally  adopted;  for  I 
will  defy  human  ingenuity  to  imagine  the  bare  possibility  of  any  other 
escape  from  the  economical  and  sexual  evils  of  old  States,  when  the 
magnitude  of  the  difficulties  from  the  want  of  food  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  love  on  the  other,  is  duly  recognised. 

The  means  I  speak  of,  the  only  means  by  which  the  virtue  and  the 
progress  of  mankind  are  rendered  possible,  is  Preventia'b  Sexual 
Intercourse.  By  this  is  meant  sexual  intercourse,  where  prejautiona 
are  used  to  prevent  impregnation.  In  this  way  love  would  be  ob- 
tained, without  entailing  upon  us  the  want  of  food  and  leisure,  by 
overcrowding  the  population. 

Two  questions  arise  here,  first— Is  this  possible,  and  in  what  way? 
second— Can  it  be  done  without  causing  moral  and  physical  evil  ? 

In  answering  the  first  question,  I  will  give  an  account,  as  far  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  them,  of  the  different  modes  in  which  preventive  sex- 
ual intercourse  has  been  tried  or  proposed ;  for  it  must  not  be  thought 
that  these  means  of  checking  population  are  new  or  unusual ;  they  are 
on  the  contrary  I  believe,  very  common,  both  in  this  country  and  still 
more  in  some  parts  of  the  continent.  People  have  been  driven  to 
devise  and  adopt  them  in  numberless  instances,  to  prevent  an  increase 
in  their  famines,  or  to  avoid  having  offspring  in  an  unmarried  inti- 
macy. I  shall  fiist  give  the  great  method  of  preventive  intercourse. 
P'-oposed  by  AI.  llaciborski,  of  whose  important  contributions  to  the 
physiology  of  the  female  sexual  oraans  I  have  spokeo  above.  Hu 
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views  are  peculiarly  interesting,  as  being  expressly  intended  to  •!onr,^^J 
act  (,he  population  evils. 

He  says,  "In  marrying  girls  in  our  climates  at  fiom  twenty  t<j 
twonty-tbur  years  of  age,  we  leave  tlieui  from  twenty-four  t;)  twenty- 
six  years  for  repi  oiluclion.  L»t  not  the  length  of  this  period  terrify 
the  disciples  ol'  Malt,luis.  Science  has  now  the  means  of  reassuring 
Ibeni.  She  can  olfer  them  means  capal)le  of  arresting  in  time  a  rapid 
increase  ol'  llie  i>opulation,  in  each  family  wliich  is  menaced  by  it. 
these  mf-ins  are  ljut  the  consequence  of  tlie  progress  ol  the  physiology 
•f  the  species  II.  is  no  longer  with  the  destruclion  of  living  beings, 
nor  the  forced  abortions  of  beings  ready  to  live,  that  we  have  to  do. 
Remedies  of  this  kind  are  destined  to  remain  for  evtr  in  the  han:ls  of 
barliarous  nations,  inaccessible  to  the  lights  of  the  Cbrisiian  religion 
and  of  philosophy."  The  means  he  recommends  is,  "  to  adopt  a  certain 
order  in  sexual  intercourse.  It  results  from  my  investigations,  that, 
though  there  may  not  be  peiiods,  as  M.  Pouchet  has  lately  assorted, 
when  conception  is  physically  impossible,  there  are  nevertheless 
periods,  whL*i  it  is  infinitely  less  likely  to  happen  than  at  others. 
Thus  I  have  found,  that  in  one  hundred  women  we  cannot  reclion  mora 
iban  six  or  seven  at  the  outside,  who  become  pregnant  at  periods  con- 
siderably distant  from  the  menstrual  epoch.  In  most  women,  concep- 
tion dates  from  intercourse  either  during  menstruation,  or  a  few  days 
before  or  after  it.  Hence  it  results,  that  in  abstaining  from  intercourse 
from  the  second  or  third  day  before  the  menstrual  epoch  till  the  eighth 
day  after  it,  one  may  oe  certain  to  diminish  considerably  the  chances 
of  reproduction." 

M.  Bisehoff,  the  celebrated  German  physiologist,  is  nearly  of  the 
same  opinion.  He  says  that  the  egg  escapes  from  the  ovary  in  woman 
when  menstruation  is  just  about  to  cease,  and  that,  to  be  impregnated, 
it  must  meet  the  semen  in  the  oviduct;  hence,  he  says,  sexual  inter- 
course, to  be  fruitful,  must  talce  place  within  from  eight  or  twelve  days 
after  the  menstrual  period.  Professor  Naegele,  who  is  aclvnowlodged 
to  be  perhaps  the  first  living  authority  on  midwilery,  is  accustomed  to 
reckon  the  duration  of  pregnancy  at  nine  months  and  eight  days  since 
'.he  last  menstrual  period  ;  and  he  says  that  in  normal  cases  he  has 
aever  been  wrong  by  this  calculation.  Very  many  other  physiologists 
and  physicians  have  the  same  views,  which  indeed  may  be  said  to  Have 
mucli  the  greatest  weight  of  evidence  on  their  side. 

If  these  views  be  true,  (and  they  have  every  appearance  of  truth,) 
they  almost  of  themselves  surmount  the  population  difficulty;  and  are 
of  an  importance  to  mankind,  which  cannot  be  over-estimated.  But  I 
do  not  know  how  far  they  are  true.  On  account  of  the  rigid  and 
ruinous  secrecy,  that  is  kept  up  on  all  sexual  subjects,  no  individual 
gives  the  result  of  his  or  her  experience  on  these  matters ;  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain,  whether  such  means  have  been  tried, 
and  whether  they  have  been  found  efficacious  or  not.  Unless  this 
secrecy  and  mystery  be  got  rid  of,  and  sexual  subjects  be  discussed 
freely  amoa^  us,  the  greatest  of  all  human  difficulties  must  remain 
biiried  in  obscurity.    Probably  the  chief  reason  that  has  opposed  the 
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iiocussion  of  the  qiiestioa  of  preventive  intercourse,  has  been  the  feel- 
in",  r,hat  if  such  intercourse  were  shown  to  be  of  easy  acconiplishmont, 
it  would  lead  to  an  uiimeuse  amount  of  unmarried  love.  Women,  it  they 
had  not  the  fear  of  beconiing  pregnant  before  their  eyes,  would  indulge 
their  sexual  desires,  just  as  men  do.  Hence  the  vehement  prejudices  m 
favour  of  our  present  code  of  sexual  morality,  and  of  the  institution  ot  mar- 
riage, together  with  the  determined  hostility  to  anything  in  the  shape  of 
unmarried  intercourse,  at  least  on  the  part  of  women,  are  the  chitt  obsta- 
cles to  the  consideration  of  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  preventive 
sexual  intercourse. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  of  these  distinguished  men,  it  is  only 
necessary  for  woman  to  abstain  from  sexual  intercourse  during  a  certain 
part  of  the  mouth  ;  and  this  would  leave  them  about  the  half  of  each 
month  for  the  free  indulgence  of  their  sexual  appetites,  without  the 
dano-er  of  adding  to  an  over-crowded  population.  This,  if  true,  would  be 
a  boon  of  incomparable  value  ;  and  if  even  this  amount  of  sexual  inter- 
course were  available  to  all  women,  it  would  probably  prevent  in  great 
measure  the  evils  of  sexual  morbidity,  repressed  sexual  desires,  and  un- 
exercised sexual  organs,  as  they  are  seen  in  the  numberless  cases  of 
chlorosis,  hysteria,  and  diseases  of  menstruation.  Nothing  could  be  of 
greater  value  to  mankind,  than  to  know  how  far  these  views  are  true; 
and  this  can  only  be  brought  about,  by  an  ample  experience  of  them, 
freely  laid  before  the  public. 

But  besides  these  preventive  means,  which  may  be  called  the  natural 
ones,  and  which  are  as  yet  scarcely  at  all  known  to  the  mass  of  mankind, 
there  are  others,  which  are  much  more  widely  known,  and  much  mora 
generally  adopted.  Dr.  Ashwell  alludes  to  these,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
when  he  says  that  incomplete  sexual  intercourse  is,  he  fears,  not  unfre- 
A'equently  practised,  to  avoid  adding  to  the  r  apes  of  an  already  numerous 
family.  The  means  to  which  he  refers,  are  the  unnatural  or  mechanical 
ones,  which  are  of  different  kinds  ;  but  have  all  the  same  object,  namely, 
to  avoid  impregnation,  by  preventing  the  seminal  fluid  from  entering  the 
womb,  and  thus  preventing  the  meeting  of  the  sperm  and  germ  cell,  which 
■s  the  essential  part  of  impregnation.  In  this  way  the  accessory  and 
sensational  part  of  the  venereal  act  is  obtained,  while  the  essential  and 
nnconscious  part  is  avoided.  This  is  done  either  by  the  withdrawal  ol 
Ihe  penis  immediately  before  ejaculation  takes  place,  (which  is  very  fre- 
qaently  practised  both  by  married  and  unmarried  men) ;  by  the  use  of 
ihe  sheath,  (which  is  also  very  frequent,  but  more  so  on  the  continent 
ihan  in  this  country)  ;  by  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  sponge  into  the 
vagina,  so  as  to  guard  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  which  lies  high  up  in  the 
vaj^ina;  or  by  the  injection  of  tepid  water  into  the  vagina  immediately 
after  coition. 

The  first  of  these  modes  is  physically  injurious,  and  is  apt  to  produce 
nervous  disorder  and  sexual  enfeeblement  and  congestion,  from  the  sud- 
den interruption  it  gives  to  the  venereal  act,  whose  pleasure  moreover  it 
interferes  with.  The  second,  nam^ly  the  sheath,  dulLs  the  enjoyment, 
and  frequently  produces  impotence  in  the  man  and  disgust  in  both  parlies  ; 
BO  that  it  also  is  injurious. 
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These  ohjcetion«  however  do  not,  1  believe,  apply  to  the  third,  nanK^.y 
tne    n.ro.liictiun  of  a  sponge  or  some  oth«r  substance,   ,.,  guard  iL 
mouth  of  the  womb.    This  couM  be  easily  .lone  by  ihe  woman,  and  wou,a 
scarcely.  ,t  appears  to  .ne,  interfere  at  all  m  the  sexual  f.leabures  nor 
have  any  prejudicial  effect  ou  the  health  of  eii-her  party     (Any  nreven. 
tlve  nieaus,  to  be  satislaciory,  must  be  use,l  by  the  woman,  as  >t  spoils 
the  pasMun  and  jmpulsiveness  of  the  venereal  act,  >f  the  man  have  to 
th.uk  ot  them  )    1  do  not  know  how  far  th,s  preventive  means  has  been 
tr  ed,  or  with  what  success,  but  I  earnestly  h.pe  and  believe,  that 
either  It,  or  some  analogous  simple  m^ans,  will  prove  to  be  satis- 
factorily available  for  the  grand  .bject,  the  pracCwal  soluiwn  of  the 
greatest  human  ditficulties,-a  preventive  sexual  intercourse,  of  easy 
adoption,  and  not  of  a  physically  injurious  nature.    The  injectiou  of 
iepid  water  into  the  vagina,  immediately  after  intercourse,  Wfuld  also 
be  a  very  effectual  means  of  preventing  impregnation;   as  it  would 
wash  away  the  seminal  fluid,  and  also,  as  Wagner  asserts,  destroy 
the  fecundating  properties  of  the  spermatozooid.s,  whose  moTemeats 
speedily  cease  in  pure  waler. 

By  far  tlie  best  of  these  mechanical  means  1  should  take  to  be  the 
sponge,  and  it  might  be  used  during  that  part  of  the  raon-n,  in  which 
fecundation  can  take  place;  or,  if  M.  Raciborskis  views  pro, e  erroneous, 
migiit  still,  ot  Itself,  surmount  the  population  difliculties.  The  sexual 
desires  in  women  are  generally  strongest  just  after  menstruation,  (a  sign 
that  l  hat  IS  the  time,  wheu  they  are  most  liable  to  impregnation  ;)  and  it 
would  be  an  enormous  evil  to  the  female  sex,  which  would  render  their 
life  much  more  irksome  than  man's,  if  their  strongest  desires  were  to  be 
systematically  denied,  and  they  were  only  to  have  one  half,  and  that  the 
east  enjoyable  half,  of  their  sexual  gratification.  The  law  of  population 
lias  always  pressed  more  heavily  ou  woman  than  on  man  (except  in 
respect  of  the  want  of  leisure)  on  account  ot  the  different  sexual  conditions 
ot  tiie  two  ;  and  it  is  most  difficult  to  enable  her  to  es<'ape  from  its  evils. 

I  believe  that  by  the  natural  means  proposed  by  M.  Raciborski,  and 
the  mechanical  ones  mentioned  above,  or  others  which  may  be  discovered 
to  be  more  satisfactory,  it  is  perfectly  po.ssihle  to  have  a  preventive 
sexual  intercourse,  which  would  enable  mankind  to  surmount  the  great- 
est of  all  their  difficulties,  and  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  food,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  love.  No  greater  boon  could  be  conferred  on  mankind, 
than  to  increase  and  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  these  preventive 
means ;  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  this  knowledge,  by  a 
wide  induction  of  individual  experience  It  is  very  possible  that  some 
means  superior  to  any  of  the  above  might  be  devised ;  and  there  is  not 
in  the  whole  range  of  human  thought  a  single  subject,  on  which 
ingenuity  could  be  so  valuably  exercised. 

The  second  question  was,  can  these  means  be  used  without  causing 
physical  and  moral  evils?  .1  firmly  believe  that  they  can  ;  or  at  least 
that  the  evils  they  may  cause,  would  be  totally  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  present  ones,  arising  from  the  principle  of  population.  It  by 
these  means,  together  with  other  chang-s  in  our  sexual  code  of  whicli  I 
•hall  speak  hereafter,  each  woman  in  our  society  could  have  a  due  share 
of  the  jf'e»*ures  of  love,  and  also  of  the  blessings  of  motherhood,  it  appear* 
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b  me  that  this  could  be  done,  with  little,  if  any.  necessary  injury  to  the 
health.     The  question  is  just  this,  could  woman  live  a  liealiliy  liie,  if  she 
permitted  iiupregaatiou  to  tak'=  place  )nly  twice  or  thrice  in  lier  lifetime, 
and  prevented  it  m  the  modes  menti'iiiod  above  at  all  other  times  ?  I 
believe  nut  only  that  the  average  of  female  health  would  be  immeasurably 
improved,  if  this  were  generally  done  throughout  our  society,  but  that  the 
life  of  woman  could  he  per/ecUi/  heal-hy  in  these  circumstances  ;  that  two 
I  or  three  childreu  are  sutlicient  to  maintain  the  health  of  her  sexual  or- 
igans;  and  that  a  due  amount  of  preventive  intercourse  durmn  the  rest 
of  life,  would  have  a  purely  beneficial  effect  upon  her  health,  physically 
audmorallj.     Impregnation  and  child-birth  are  certainly  of  the  very 
.greatest  importance  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  woman,  and  hence 
every  woman  should  produce  her  fair  share  of  oflP>pring;  but  it  is  pro- 
;bable  that  two  or  three  children  during  life  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
^secure  these  advant.ges.      If  such  be  not  the  case,  alas  for  woman 
ffor  otherwise  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  make  the  life  of  the  sexa  heaithv 
.one. 

As  regards  the  moral  side  of  the  question  of  preventive  sexual  inter- 
oeourse,  mauy  people  have  an  objection  to  it,  because,  they  say,  it  is 
^unnatural.  But  sexual  abstinence  is  infinitely  more  unnatural  ;  in  fact 
.it  is  so  unnatural,  and  therefore  sinful,  that  it  is  totally  incompatible 
with  health  and  happiness,  and  produces  the  most  wide-spread  and 
Jdesolating  diseases.  It  is  granted  that  preventive  intercourse  is  unnatural, 
ibut  the  circumstances  of  our  life  leave  us  no  alternative  .  If  we  were 
•.to  obey  all  the  natural  impulses,  and  frllow  our  sesual  desires  like  the 
iinferior  aumals,  which  live  a  natural  life,  we  would  be  forced  to  prey 
uupoa  and  check  the  growth  of  each  other,  just  as  they  do.  We  must  of 
lan  absolute  necessity  act  unnaturally;  and  the  only  choice  left  us  is 
•.to  take  the  course  from  which  the  smallest  amount  of  physical  and 
umorai  evil  will  result.  It  is  not  with  nature  that  preventive  intercourse 
lis  to  be  compared,  but  with  the  other  necessary  checks  to  pop  ilation, 
fsexual  abstinence,  prostitution,  and  poverty.  We  have  to  choose  between 
iihese  checks,  not  independent  of  them. 

Some  people  object  to  preventive  jntercour.se,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  mur- 
:der,  and  that  by  it  a  life  is  lost  to  the  world.  This  is  akin  to  the  super- 
istitious  dread  of  the  Hindoos,  lest  any  child  should  remain  unborn, 
which  makes  them  marry  every  girl  immediately  after  her  first  mea- 
i3truation ;  the  consequence  being,  that  tbe  miserable  people  are  sunk 
im  the  most  hopeless  mire  of  poverty,  and  are  decimated  by  the  positive 
cbheck  to  population,  in  the  shape  of  periodical  famines,  which  are  cer- 
tsain  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  where  the  preventive  check  is  not 
lattended  to.  Potential  children  are  lost  to  the  world  every-day  ;  every 
:i;ime  that  a  woman  menstruates,  or  a  man's  seminal  duid  is  re-absorbed 
JDF  discharged  without  reproduction,  a  child  is  lost;  in  short  exactly  as 
many  children  are  lost  to  the  world  in  this  way,  as  form  the  difference 
loe'ween  the  number  born  in  a  country  doubling  its  population,  as  the 
LUnitcd  Stares  do,  in  twenty-live  years,  aud  an  old  country  whose  popa. 
j.ation  is  ne.irly  staiiouary. 

But  it  is  a  to'al  confusion  of  ideas  to  connect  preventive  intercourse 
"With  infanticide.    The  moment  a  human  embryo  is  produced  by  th< 
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union  of  tho  spcrmatozooiJ  wiAh  Uie  egg,  its  life  is  as  sacreii  as  tliat  of 
tlie  adult,  and  to  take  it  away  is  murder;  but  to  prevent  imprejiualioa 
is  a  totally  diflVreut  matter.  We  do  prrvent  impregnation  every  day, 
when  we  retrain  from  sexual  intercourse;  and  we  do  waste  semmal 
fluid  and  ■  gifS  every  day,  and  the  only  alternative  left  us  is  not  whitliel 
or  not  they  shall  be  wasted,  but  whether  or  not  we  ourselves  sliall  be 
wasted  and  destroyed  along  with  them.  "  We  must  do  no  harm  to  any 
one,"  is  the  golden  rule  of  morality,  and  therefore  the  young  embryo, 
when  formed,  is  inviolable  ;  but  be/ore  it  is  lormed,  its  elements  are  just 
iike  the  other  secretions  of  the  body,  utterly  destitute  of  an  independent 
vitality. 

Those  who  make  baseless  accusations  against  preventire  intercourse, 
should  rather  look  to  their  own  actions  ;  which  must  before  long  rise  up 
iu  fearful  judgment  against  many,  whose  sexual  conduct  has  been 
thought  blameless.  Instead  of  being  murder,  prevejitive  intercourse  is  the 
oiili)  possible  node  of  preventing  minler,  which,  as  has  been  already 
shown  in  speaking  of  the  mutual  destruction  of  mankind,  i.s  taking  placn 
around  us  in  society  every  moment,  iu  its  most  insidious  and  painful 
forms.  Instead  of  being  immoral,  pieventive  intercouse  is  the  only  possi- 
ble way  of  introducing  real  moralUi/  into  human  society,  where  it  has 
hitherto  been  a  mere  name  ;  and  although  I  cannot  tell  what  evils  may 
be  found  to  be  inseparable  from  it,  yet  1  earnestly  hope  that  they  are 
few  and  slight,  aud  feel  deeply  convinced  that,  compared  with  the 
present  evils,  they  will  be  found  to  be  totally  insignificant. 

Preventive  sexual  intercourse  then,  is  the  mode,  and  the  only  possible 
mode,  of  reconciling  the  opposing  difficulties  of  the  population  problem ; 
and  is  the  only  possible  solution  lor  the  great  social  evils  of  this  and  other 
old  countries.  I  stake  my  lire,  I  would  stake  a  thousand  lives,  on  the 
truth  of  this.  There  is  no  subject  on  which  I  have  thought  so  long,  and 
felt  so  deeply,  as  the  sexual  one.  It  has  been  ever  present  to  me  for  many 
years  ■  and  long  before  I  read  the  works  of  Mr.  Malthus  and  Mr.  Mill, 
my  mi'nd  was  absorbed  in  the  evils  I  saw  and  read  of,  from  sexual  absti- 
nence, and  other  sexual  difficulties  and  diseases.  At  that  time  I  had 
little  idea  of  the  iron-hand  of  necessity,  which  was  causing  all  this 
deprivation  and  misery,  and  blamed  for  it,  as  many  have  done,  the  tyanny 
Df  our  moral  codes,  and  the  monopoly  of  our  sexual  institutions  ;  biat  Mr. 
Malthus's  great  work  revealed  to  me  the  real  source  of  the  evil.  I  then 
saw  that  the  marriage  monopoly  was  not  the  real  cause  of  the  sexual 
abstinence  any  more  than  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  was  the 
cause  of  poverty ;  but  that  it  arose  from  the  inexorable  necessity  of 
checking  population,  and  keeping  it  down  to  the  level  of  the  food  Mar- 
riage wis  a  mere  outpost,  which  screened  from  view  the  foe,  which  wai 
destroying  us.  The  two  great  opposing  difficulties  then  stood  out  in  the 
clearest  liaht;  those  from  want  of  love  on  the  one  hand,  which  I  had  so 
lone  lamented,  and  those  from  want  of  food,  which,  as  I  learned  from 
Mr  Malthus,  were  inseparably  connected  with  the  former.  I  saw  then, 
that  the  sexual  evils  aud  the  evils  of  poverty  were  in  fact  merely  two 
different  forms  of  the  same  grand  evil,  caused  by  the  law  of  population  • 
that  bo^h  sprang  from  the  same  source,  and  could  be  cured,  if  curable  at 
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sfl.  aniy  by  the  same  reiTiedv'.  Was  this  possible  ?  did  their  cure  lie  in  the 
nature  of  things?  could  iliose  difficulties  be  reconciled?  lor,  it  tiiey  could 
uot,  the  more  deeply  1  considered  the  question,  the  more  hopeless  nppi,irej 
huraau  affairs.  By  preventive  sexual  intercourse,  and  by  this  alone, 
they  can,  I  beiieva,  bo  perfectly  reconciled.  It  is  not  without  a  lonj^  and 
anxious  scrutiny  from  all  the  points  of  view  within  my  reach,  that!  have 
been  led  to  this  conclusion  ;  and  1  feel  earnestly  convinced,  that  it  will 
prove  a  true  means  of  escape  from  the  social  evils.  If  it,  should  not,  alas 
tor  our  race !  In  that  case  this  work,  and  every  other  work  which  has 
ever  been  written  on  any  subject,  have  been  written  in  vaiu  ;  and  are 
impotent  to  produce  any  real  improvement  in  human  destiny. 

But  eveu  although  preventive  intercourse  were  universally  adopted,  and 
found  to  be  sufficient  for  its  object,  it  would  by  uo  means  thoroughly  re- 
medy the  sexual  evils,  ■>!thougli  it  would  greatly  mitigate  them:  and 
akhough  it  might  wholly  remove  poverty.  Many  of  the  sexual  evill 
most  widely  spread  among  us,  depend  directly  upon  the  errors  of  our 
code  of  sexual  morality.  Acconling  to  this  code,  all  love  except  married 
Jove,  is  considered  sinful.  Marriage,  it  is  held  moreover,  should  bind 
people  togt'ther  for  life,  without  leaving  them  the  power  of  indulging  in 
any  other  .sexual  intimacy,  or  of  divorce  from  each  other,  unles>  either 
the  husband  or  wife  commits  adultery  If  this,  which  Is  the  view  of  mar- 
riage generally  entertained  in  this  country,  were  to  continue,  there  are 
very  many  fearful  sexual  evils  which  could  not  be  removed. 

in  the  first  place,  what  is,  or  should  be,  tlie  grand  oliject  of  any  social 
institution  for  uniting  the  sexes  ?  It  is,  that  each  tnoividual  in  society,  every 
than  and  ivoman,  should  have  a  fair  share  of  the  blesnnffs  of  love  and  uf  off- 
spring, and  that  the  children  should  be  drily  provided  j or.  But  if  marriage  be 
the  only  honorable  way  of  obtaining  sexual  and  parental  pleasures,  very 
many  must  be  excluded  from  them  ;  for,  even  supposing  that  there  were 
room  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  reproductive  powers,  as  in  America,  or 
that  by  preventive  intercourse  the  proportion  of  children  in  each  family 
were  to  be  small,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  great  many  marriages,  still  there 
would  be  a  large  number  of  women,  and  even  of  men,  who  from  plain- 
ness and  other  unattractive  qualities,  would  find  uo  one,  who  would  be 
willing  to  1)6  rigidly  bound  to  them  for  life.  Even  in  America  there  are, 
I  believe,  not  a  few  old  maids.  Were  these  inevitable  cases  still  fewer, 
they  would  be  enough  of  themselves  to  show  the  insufliciency  of  marriage. 
In  this  country,  trom  the  great  preponderance  of  the  leiiiale  sex,  ver^ 
tn-iiiy  would  necessarily  remain  single,  though  every  man  were  lo  marry 
In^.'>co».laud.  where  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes  i.s  highest,  the  ccn.sus  ol 
185;  shows  that  there  are  110  women  to  l!>0  men;  a  fact  whiih 
of  Itself,  under  our  present  sexual  code,  reveals  an  immmsity  of  suKer- 
•ng. 

But  these  are  but  drops  in  the  ocean  of  miserie.'.,  which  the  rig^'ous  in- 
*titution  ol  marriage  inevitably  causes.  Miirriage  is  bused  njiou  the 
Idea,  that  constant  and  unt-arying  h.ve  is  the  only  one,  which  is  pure  and 
honourable,  and  which  should  bs  recognised  as  morally  good.  But  there 
could  not  be  a  greater  error  than  this.  Love  is,  like  all  other  linmaD 
pa.ssions  and  appefites,  subject  to  change,  deriving  a  grtat  part  of  its 
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loroe  and  continuance  from  variety  in  its  objects  ;  and  to  attempt  to 
It  to  an  invariable  clianiifil  is  to  try  to  alter  the  laws  of  its  nature.  Youth, 
when  the  passsion  is  strongest,  is  especially  prone  to  change,  according 
to  the  beautilul  conunand  of  Nature,  who  intends  that  our  experiences 
should  be  varied,  and  our  different  faculties  and  emotions  called  IVjrtli. 
To  deplore  this  inconstancy  in  youth,  or  to  call  it  an  instance  of  perversity, 
or  original  sin,  is  to  think  to  set  ourselves  above  the  wisdom  ol  Nature. 
A  young  man  and  woman  at  puberty,  when  their  new  senses  are 
awakened,  fall  in  love  with  the  first  tolerably  fail'  face  they  meet.  It  is 
ten  chances  to  one  that  were  they  to  marry  this  lirst  object,  in  a  few  year< 
they  would  bitterly  repent.  iHow  can  they  tell,  without  experience  of 
love,  how  many  objects  of  greater  attraction  and  congeniality  they  may 
yet  encouuter;  they,  who  know  as  yet  scarcely  anything  of  character, 
even  of  their  own  ? 

Marriage  thus  tempts  young  people,  blinded  by  the  promptings  of 
their  noveh  passion,  and  by  their  inexperience,  to  rush  into  a  state  which 
will  be  the  source  of  future  years  of  grief.  It  denies  all  sufficient  ex- 
perience in  the  choice  of  a  sexual  companion  ;  one  of  the  most  important 
essentials  of  our  happiness.  Though  the  man  and  woman  may  know 
a  little  of  each  other's  exterior,  and  of  some  of  their  surface  qualities,  yet 
they  have  no  idea  how  they  shall  sexually  suit  each  other,  before  thejr 
enter  into  this  irrevocable  contract;  so  that  the  greatest  miseries 
have  frequently  arisen  from  the  existence  of  some  sexual  malformation 
on  either  side,  from  impotence  in  the  husband,  or  even  from  total  igno- 
rance of  all  sexual  matters  on  both  r-idcs— an  ignorance  worthy  of  the 
childhood  of  our  race,  but  an  extraordinary  anomaly  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Many  individuals  in  our  society  have  a  strong  conscientious  objection 
to  the  marriage  vow,  which  is  in  fact  a  satire  upon  all  vowt,,  promising 
love  till  death  ;  a  promise,  which  is  evidently  in  many  cases  utterly  beyond 
the  power  of  him  or  her  who  makes  it,  to  fulfil.  Again,  tlie  promise 
of  the  wife  to  oheij  is  a  standing  shame  to  the  whole  formulary,  and  has 
tended  to  give  a  handle  to  those  acts  of  domestic  tyranny,  which  are,  it 
may  I  believe  be  said,  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception,  in  married  life. 

Marriage  cannot,  in  general,  be  used  in  those  innumerable  case\ 
where  sexual  intercourse  is  indispensable  to  the  cure  of  genital  diseases, 
^uch  as  many  forms  of  spermatorrhoea,  chlorosis,  hysteria,  and  the  dis- 
eases of  menstruation.  When  a  young  man  or  woman  has  one  of  these 
diseases,  sexual  intercourse  cannot  be  obtained  promptly  through  the  cum- 
»rous  machinery  of  marriage,  (even  were  it  morally  advisable  for  an 
invalid,  whether  man  or  woman,  to  hnk  his  uncertain  fortunes  indis- 
solubly  with  another;)  and  the  deeper  the  unhappy  sufferer  smks  into 
tue  abyss  of  misery,  the  more  hopeless  does  the  prospect  of  marriage 
become ;  for,  if  a  young  man,  he  has  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to 
look  about  for  a  partner  for  life  at  such  a  time  ;  and,  if  a  girl,  tne  mote 
sickly  she  becomes,  the  less  chance  is  there  of  her  finding  a  husband 
Therefore  marriage  deserts  us  at  our  greatest  need;  and  if  it  should 
continue  to  be  the  only  attainable  sexual  intercouse,  the  cure  of  va^, 
numbtrs  of  genital  diseases  would  be,  as  at  present,  impossible,  and 
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inif;!i6bo  given  up  in  despair.  But  nnt  only  the  cnre,  the  pr <;vt,dion  i)l 
tliase  diseases  in  any  satisfactory  degree  would  be  impossible;  for  unless 
all  young  people  were  to  marry  about  puberty,  which  would  create  the  moat 
fearful  subsequent  repentances,  an  imineuhe  amount  of  genital  disease 
would  be  certain  to  arise,  were  no  other  honourable  provision  made  for  the 
gratification  of  the  first  and  most  impetuous  passions.  It  is  very  geuerallj 
about  and  shortly  after  the  age  of  puberty,  that  masturbation  begins  to 
bo  practised  among  both  seses ;  chlorosis  is  most  frequent  in  girls  still  in 
their  teens ;  in  sliort,  it  is  an  absolute  iripossihiUiy  to  prevent  th* 
developement  of  an  immense  amount  of  genital  disease  and  morbidity,  if 
marriage  be  tlie  only  sexual  provision  for  youth. 

The  irrevocable  nature  of  tiie  rcarriage  contract,  and  the  impossibility 
of  procuring  divorce,  lead  to  the  most  fearful  evils.      Mr.  Hill  shows 
this  in  his  work  on  Crime,  telling  us  that  the  great  majority  of  murder.s 
and  brutal  assaults  now-a-days,  are  committed  by  husbands  upon  their 
wives  ;  and  showing  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  all  long  and  indissoluble 
contracts  to  cause  similar  evils.      All  contracts,  binding  two  human 
beings  together  in  an  indissoluble  manner  for  long  periods,  are  the  fruit- 
ful source  of  crimes  and  miseries.     So  it  was  with  the  cumbrous  machi- 
nery of  apprenticeships,  formerly  prevalent  in  the  trades,  which  is  now 
being  gradually  abandoned.    It  is  certainly  a  fearful  and  miserable  ano- 
maly that  two  persons  who  have  ceased  to  care  for — nay,  who  have  come 
to  hate  each  other,  should  be  bound  togeiher  with  iron  rigour,  in  what 
should  be  the  bonds  of  love.     Surely  it  is  a  bitter  satire  upon  love,  and 
on  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  man  and  woman.     It  is  said,  with  the 
austerity  that  characterises  all  the  sexual  opinions  in  this  ccmntry,  that 
the  happiness  of  the  parents  in  such  a  case  should  be  sacrificed  to  the 
i  interests  of  the  children,  aud  that  therefore  a  divorce  should  not  be  per- 
I  mitted;  but  could  anything  be  more  adverse  to  the  happiness  or  welfare 
I  of  the  children  themselves,  than  to  dwell  with  a  father  and  mother  whose 
I  temper  is  soured  by  mutual  hatred  ?    For  all  parties  it  is  infinitely  de- 
I  Birable  that  a  divorce  should  take  place.     it  is  from  such  rational  con- 
!  siderations  that  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  as  for  instance  in 
I  Germany,  the  unnatural  indissolubility  of  marriage  has  been  abandoned, 
I  and  divorce  is  permitted,  if  the  parties  find  that  they  are  unsuited  to 
!  each  other.     Many  are  already  in  favour  of  a  similar  a-lteration  in  the 
1  marriage  laws  of  this  country. 

Marriage  is  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  the  degradation  of  women. 
!  It  perpetuates  the  old  inveterate  error,  that  it  is  the  province  of  the 
I  female  sex  to  depend  upon  man  for  support,  and  to  attend  merely  to 
!  household  cares,  and  the  rearing  of  children — a  belief  which  is  utterly  ' 
.  incompatible  with  the  freedom  or  dignified  developement  of  women  on 
I  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  economical  interests  of  society  on  the  other. 
I  It  is  the  emblem  too  of  all  those  harsh  and  unjust  views,  which  have 
;  given  to  woman  so  much  fewer  privileges  in  love  than  man,  and  have 
;  punished  so  much  more  severely  a  breach  of  the  moral  code  in  her  case. 

For  a  man  to  indulge  his  sexual  appetites  illegitimately,  either  before  or 
;  alter  the  marriage  vow,  is  thought  venial ;  but  for  a  w  man  to  do  so,  is  th^ 
I  most  heinous  crime.     The  wife  has  been  held  in  the  true  spirit  of  tut 
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eriental  tian^m,  tc  be  iu  a  niannor  tlip  s"xumI  piopnty  of  the  Lti^batid, 
whom  no  one  hid  a  right  to  tou '  h,  and  who  had  no  right  to  havo  a  thought 
tor  any  ono  but  lier  own  lorti  and  master. 

It  is  easy   to  compare  monogamy,  as  it  exists  ainong  us,  with  poly- 
gamy, aud  to  boast  of  its  superior  justice  ;  just  as  we  hear  Protestants 
every  day  easily  triumphing  over  the  elTele  Roman  C;itholicisin.    It  is  not 
witli  Rom;ui  Catlioiicism  liut  with  Natural  Religion,  that  I'rotpstantism 
is  to  be  compared  ;  and  it  is  not  with  poiyi^amy,  hut  with  nature,  that 
marriage  is  to  be  compared  :  audit  will  be  fuuud  infiuitely  further  behind 
the  truly  natural  sexual  justice,  th  in  it  is  snpeiinr  to  pl'iviraniv.    It  has 
been  made  the  engine  by  which  woman  has  been  terrified  into,  and  1  prison- 
ed in,  the  mostrigid  rules  ofsexu:il  discipline, whde  man  has  taken  tohim- 
self  all  the  sexual  privileges.    The  husband,  who  himself  *ould  not  scruple 
in  the  slightest  to  break  his  marriage  vew,  thinks  h'l^honmr  implicated  m 
his  wife's  rigid  observance  of  it;  ami  would  be  ready  on  the  shurtest 
notice  to  shoot  a  man  through  the  body,  who  should  dare  to  approach  his 
wedded  property,  to  wliom  he  is  perhaps  totally  indifl'erent.      Are  not 
things  like  these  a  mockery?  do  they  not  make  lools  and  puppets  of  us. 
aud  pour  scorn  upon  our  vaunted  institutions?      ^Itrriage  delivers 
woman  bound  into  the  hands  of  man  ;  it  gives  her  moral  and  legal  disad- 
vantages, compared  with  him  ;  tempts  her  to  become  entirely  dependent  on 
him  for  support,  and  do  nothing  but  breed  and  rear  children  to  overstock 
the  world:  by  its  hopeless  indissolubility,  it  takes  away  her  spirit,  and 
makes  her  submit  to  hardships  and  indignities,  which  otherwise  she 
■would  never  for  a  moment  endure  ;  it  puts  her  in  the  power  of  man.  and 
tempts  him  to  abuse  his  gift  of  superior  strength  ;  it  is  in  short  the 
instrument,  iu  numberless  cases,  of  making  the  mau  a  tyrant  and  the 
wife  a  slave. 

Marriage  is  a  step  so  irrevocable  and  hazardous,  that  few  would  take 
it,  were  they  not  driven  to  it,  by  the  want  of  any  other  honourable  out- 
let for  their  sexual  desires.  .Many  men  feel  tii  it  it  would  bo  to  them  a 
great  loss  of  freedom  in  various  respects  :  aud  the  number  of  those  who 
remain  bachelors,  uot  from  want  of  means,  but  from  dislike  to  the  mar- 
ried state,  IS  very  large  ;  and  is  continually  increasing,-  as  the  advance 
in  intelligence  makes  men  less  willing  to  take  problematical  and  irrevo- 
table  steps,  in  matters  so  closely  connected  with  their  happiness  in  life. 
.Marriage  is  like  the  gambler's  stake,  all  or  nothing ;  ami  is  fitteil  for 
the  e...  ly  stages  of  human  developement,  but  not  for  an  advanced  state  of 
society.  There  is  nothing  more  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  man  and 
woman,  than  such  irrevocable  contracts  ;  they  make  children  of  us,  con- 
fining our  affections  and  actions  by  rule  and  measure,  as  if  we  were 
wnfit  to  have  any  freedom,  and  to  guide  our  own  sexual  conduct  through- 
out life. 

The  icy  formality  of  the  marriage  ideas  is  a  constant  damper  to 
Jhe  enjoyments  of  youth  ;  it  spoils  the  social  pleasures  between  the 
vouug  of  both  sexes,  and  casts  a  chill  upon  that  intimacy  and  close  sym- 
pathy,  which  they  should  have  for  each  other.  No  warm  feelings  art 
TOUMtenanced  be'-"">en  the  sexes,  unless  marriage  is  in  prospect ;  a  young 
Bsm  must  not  address  a  young  woman  except  with  a  certain  constraint 
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for  fear  of  exciting  in  her  hopes  of  mnrriRse,  which  he  does  not  nieai>  tc» 
realise  ;  iieilliei-  a  iiiiiii  iior  woman  niu.''t_//(/7  (tlmt  iiiiserrtble  wonl)  wilt 
ftuy  of  the  opposite  sex,  for  tear  of  entanuhni;  their  hearts,  ami  causing 
their  misery  ;  in  short,  the  only  sexu-il  conduct  wiiich  isconsiilereil  quite 
conventionally  honouial)le,  is  tolook  about  for  onesuitalile partner,  and 
keep  at  a  due  ointance  from  ail  there^tof  man  or  woniankiiifl,  both  before 
and  after  marriage.  'I'his  it  is,  which  lias  frozen  our  society,  given  an 
cflcnunate  and  unliealtliy  character  to  all  love,  as  if  young  people  could 
not  take  care  of  their  own  feelings,  and  deadened  the  frank  gaiety  and 
impnlsiveness  of  our  youth  ;  converting;  the  dignified  intercourse  of  men 
and  women,  into  a  scene  of  stiff  and  artificial  marriage-hunting,  where 
the  girls  and  their  mothers  are  bent  on  looking  out  for  good  matches  j 
where  the  unraarrieil  women  are  tormented  by  the  miserable  appre- 
hension of  being  left  old  maids,  feeUngs  destructive  to  the  dit;nity  of 
the  female  character;  and  where  the  men  are  frequently  hooked  into 
marriage  by  arts  and  stratagems,  or  bullied  into  it  by  the  fear  of 
having  "gone  too  tar"  in  attentions  to  the  lady.  This  has  had  the 
effect  of  banishing  true  and  natural  love  as  much  as  possible  from 
our  society,  and  substituting  for  it  interested  calculations. 

The  romance  and  impetuosity  <  if  love  are  well-nigh  extinguished  among 
us,  and  are  to  be  mi-t  with  chiefly  in  works  of  fiction  ;  where  people  in- 
dulge in  a  day-dr.Ha,.i  of  what  should  be  the  feelings  between  the  sexes. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  marriages  wesee  around  us,  did  nr)t  take  place 
from  love  at  all,  but  from  some  interested  motive,  such  as  wealth,  social 
position,  or  other  advantages;  and  in  fact  it  is  rare  to  see  a  raariage  in 
which  true  love  has  been  the  predominatiiigfeeling  on  both  sides.  This 
is  especially  the  case  as  regards  womun.  it  is  comparatively  rare,  that 
ft  woman  marries  the  man  whom  slie  most  loves ;  we  see  matcnes  everj 
(lay  in  which  a  young  girl  marrips  an  old  man,  or  where  the  fear  of  re- 
maining an  old  maid,  or  the  wish  to  obtain  the  social  advantae'es  and 
protection  of  marriage,  is  the  real  motive  which  influences  the  woman. 
Such  marriages  are  in  reality  cases  of  legalised  prostitution,  and  are 
utterly  alien  to  the  true  spirit  of  love.      It  is  not  woman  herseff 
but  her  unfortunate  social  position,  that  is  to  be  blamed  for  them, 
from  the  dependent  state  of  woman,  which  makes  her  think  rather  of  a 
protector  and  maintainer  tlian  a  lover ;   from  want  of  the  power  oi 
active  selection  on  her  side  ;  and  from  the  great  population  difficulties, 
which  surround  our  society,  and  wh'ch  have  made  marriage  hitherto 
attainable  but  to  a  limited  number  and  at  an  advanced  age;  the  influ- 
ence ot  true  love  among  us  has  been  curtailed  to  an  immense  degree,  and 
all  other  feelings  have  as  far  as  possible  been  substituted  for  it.    But  by 
th's,  there  is  an  incalculable  loss  to  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  mankind, 
and  especially  of  youth,  for  on  no  age  does  the  rigour  of  (he  marriage 
■;ode  press  so  suffocatingly  as  on  youth;  on  youth,  the  season  of  ardent 
passion,  of  impulse,  of  change;  of  generous  spirit,  as  yet  untamed  by 
the  griading  difficulties  of  life,  and  beaming  with  that  sexual  halo,  then 
vnly  to  bp  seen,  which  displays  the  freshness  and  power  of  the  newlj 
leveloped  passions. 
The  complete  exciunvenets  of  marriage,  gives  rise  to  very  great  erii* 
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Both  tnoD  aud  waraea,  but  especially  the  'atter,  ofttjr  fall  desperately  1* 
lovo  with  one  object;  and  if  they  canndt  have  the  full  and  sole  possfc*. 
sion  of  this,  tliey  resign  themselves  to  despu.r.  From  hopeless  iore. 
especially  in  woman,  what  fearlul  evils  arise  daily!  The  sullbrer  loses 
all  relish  for  the  rest  of  life,  piues  away,  and  jjrobably  falls  ultimately 
into  the  hands  of  our  great  national  destroyer,  Consumjitiou.  The  most 
intense  jealousy  too  is  fostered  among  us,  by  the  exckisiveness  of  mar- 
riage. Lovers  paying  their  addresses  to  the  same  girl,  or  girls  who  are 
rivals  for  the  allections  of  a  man,  are  consumed  with  jealousies  auJ 
anxieties ;  for  they  know  that  it  is  a  question  of  all  or  nothing,  and 
their  whole  happiness  iu  life  seems  bound  up  in  the  isaue.  The  exclu- 
Biveaoss  of  marriage  is  thus  one  great  cause  of  that  intense  anxiety  oj  vund, 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  our  national  character,  aud  wears  men  down 
as  much  as  hard  work. 

The  custom  moreover  of  selecting  cue  sole  object  of  love,  and  steeling 
une's  heart,  as  far  as  sexual  desires  are  concerned,  against  all  the  rest 
of  man  or  womankind,  has  a  very  narrowing  eflect  on  our  capacity  for 
affection,  and  appreciation  of  what  is  good  aud  amiable  in  the  dilTerent 
characters  we  see  around  us.  Hence,  in  great  measure,  has  arisen  that 
fastidiousness  in  love,  which  is  so  marked  among  us,  and  is  the  sign  of  a 
narrow  and  efl'eminate  culture.  There  is  perhaps  no  society,  so  full  of 
little  trifling  dislikes  and  repugnances  !«  ours;  even  the  young,  who 
should  be  averse  to  see  any  faults  in  the  opposite  sex,  are  full  of  the  most 
captious  criticisms  against  them;  instead  of  admiring  each  of  their 
neighbours  for  those  good  qualities  which  they  possess,  they  must 
have  them  suit  exactly  their  narrow  ideal,  or,  if  not,  they  despise 
them.  These  petty  dislikes  arise  inevitably  from  a  rigourous  institution 
like  marriage ;  and  are  the  modes  in  which  the  heart  of  man  or  woman 
instinctively  steels  itself  against  others,  and  devotes  itself  to  one  sole 
object.  Where  a  rigid  puritanism  sternly  forbids  even  the  very  feeling 
of  sexual  desire  towards  any  person  save  one's  married  companion,  or  any 
sexual  intercourse  except  in  a  rigourous  marriage,  the  heart  is  neces- 
sarily driven,  if  it  is  not  to  become  the  prey  of  conflicting  emotions,  tc 
harden  itself  against  the  rest  of  the  sex  ;  and  these  are  some  of  the  wayg 
iu  which  this  is  done. 

Another  very  common  way  is  by  the  feelings  becoming  callous  to  the 
passion  of  love  altogether  ;  the  husband  turning  his  attention  wholly  to 
the  pursuit  of  wealth,  fame,  or  other  objects,  and  the  wife  to  rearing 
children,  or,  if  she  have  none,  to  pietism.  Thus  constancy  is  secured  by 
the  partial  or  total  extinction  of  the  passion  of  love ;  and  this  is  the  case 
not  iu  solitary  instances,  but  I  believe  almost  in  the  majority  of  married 
lives.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  secondary  reasons  of  that 
intense  thirst  tor  money-getting,  which  is  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the 
English  and  American  character.  When  love  becomes  extinguished, 
from  the  influence  of  habit,  of  cold  puritanical  feelings,  or  other  causes 
in  marriage,  some  other  passion  must  step  in  to  supply  its  place  in  aa 
Bnergctic  mind;  and  that  passion  is  generally  in  this  country  the  loveof 
wealth.  The  effect  of  habit  in  dulling  our  passions  is  little  understcoa 
au  yet ;  aud  I  heliere  we  are  little  aware  of  how  mnch  the  sum  ot 
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«exual  eu/pymeats  is  diiniaished,  by  the  rigid  monotony  of  our  sojuail 
instiCutious. 

Marriage  and  tlio  strictness  of  the  sexual  code  is  the  chief  secondary 
came  o(  prostduUon.  It  excludes  any  lioncurable  provision  for  sexual 
connections  of  a  temporary  kind;  but  these  are  so  absolutely  essential 
that  tliey  must  be  obtained  at  any  cost;  and  since  they  are  stiirmatised 
as  immoral,  they  assume  the  degraded  and  clandestine  shape  of  prosu- 
tutiou. 

But  all  these  evils  of  marriage,  tearful  though  they  he,  are  as  ujtains; 
compared  with  the  miserable  part  it  has  played  in  tlie  grinding  popula- 
tion-dilBcuities  of  our  race.  Marriage  has  been,  ami  is,  lu  fact,  a  nwuo- 
poly  of  honourable  love,  and  the  blessings  of  offspring,  bv  a  limited 
class;  who  have  shut  out  all  the  rest  fmra  these  blessings,  and  plunged 
them  into  the  awful  eulp.'-  of  sexual  evils,  p.ostitutiou.  niasuirbation, 
diseases  of  sexual  abstinence  „nd  venen-al  disease.  It  has  been  the  rock 
on  which  a  certain  number  have  avPd  themselves  trum  the  sea  of  sexual 
sulTerings  ;  and  whence  they  have  lookpd,  „ot  in  awe  and  pity,  but  rather 
in  scorn  and  hatred,  ou  their  unhappy  feiluw-beings,  who  were strugcriiug 
with  the  waves.  But  this  is  not  ail.  iiy  the  Large  J'.imUies  they^have 
had  on  the  average,  they  have  pei  mitted  as  few  as  possible  to  escape  from 
the  evils  of  celibacy;  and  have  overcrowded  the  population  to  sucn  a 
degree,  that  the  most  awful  poverty,  and  hard  work,  aud  the  greatest 
didiculty  of  getting  a  livelihood  hare  eusue(i„ 

Jt  is  ditlicult  to  conceive  greater  evils  tfian  Uave  existed,  and  do  exist, 
under  the  present  sexual  code.  Poverty  could  scarcely  bo  more  wide- 
spread and  grinding  than  it  is;  and  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  state,  where,  on  the  whole,  less  seaial  pleasures  and  mo'-e  sex- 
ual evils  exist,  than  in  our  present  one.  It  is  customary  to  boast  loudly 
of  the  happiness  of  the  married  state,  and  to  give  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage credit  for  that  sum  of  sexual  happiness,  which  we  witness  around 
us,  and  which  is  sure  to  be  seen  chequering  the  darker  sliadowsof  human 
life,  wherever  the  two  sexes  dwell  together,  aud  by  whatever  tie  they  are 
united  ;  but  such  boasts  also  are  a  vanity.  Fven  among  tlie  richer 
cla.s5es,  I  believe  just  as  little  sexual  happiness  exists,  as  could  be  at  all 
expected  from  ay  kind  of  relations,  by  which  man  and  woman  are  held 
together  in  a  civilized  society  ;  there  is  aoout  as  I  ittle  pleasure  in  beaet- 
f.ing  the  swarms  of  legitimate  children,  as  could  well  be  extracted  from 
renereal  intercourse  ;  and  when  wg  go  beneath  our  little  surface  of  soci- 
ety,  and  look  at  married  life  araoug  die  poor,  we  hnd  it  full  to  the  'jrim 
with  miseries;  cares,  ill-usage,  drunkenness,  children  a  burden  to  i.tieir 
parents,  and  especially  to  their  hard-worked  mordier  ;  the  wife  generally 
sick  of  all  sexual  pleasures  which  have  loaded  her  with  such  cares,  and 
perhaps  submitting  to  them  only  from  fear  of  her  husband.  Alas  '  Dr. 
not  let  us  niocli  such  fearful  evils  with  the  name  of  "  Holy  and  blessed 
institction."  In  what  way  does  the  institution  of  marriage,  in  which 
such  miseries  can  exist,  deserve  the  tl  anks  or  tlie  admiration  of  maa- 
kinrt?  \7hat  has  it  done  tor  as,  Oh  we  unhappy  i  tiiat  we  should  bow 
down  and  worshiji  it  so  blindly? 

Married  people  have  made  an  awfuJ  ^jse  of  the  privileges  entrusted  to 
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tlKun,  n;une!y,  the  ninnopoly  of  the  hjves,  by  which  vut  race  is  conLiniied 
From  igiiuranco  or  hecille.-siiess,  they  have  totally  disreg  .rde.l  the  great 
sexual  respoiisibiUty,  which  is  iiicumlKiit  upon  every  member  ol  humau 
society,  and  sliould  be  reganh'd  by  all  of  us  as  the  mosi  sacred  duty, 
namely,  not  to  briiii/  into  the  world  7,iore  than  our  fair  share  of  children. 
This  great  duty,  which  is  oue  of  sJich  supri'me  importance,  little  liiough 
it,  be  yet  recoguisi  d,  that  it  is  not  only  by  far  the  must  s:icred  of  all  in 
regard  to  our  sexual  conduct,  but  probably  is  the  most  ii:i])ortant  of  all 
possible  diilies  was  not  understood  to  be  a  duty  at  all  until  Mr.  Malthus 
wrote.  He  however  skowcd  clearly,  that  without  aitention  to  it,  all 
other  virtues  are  in  vain  ;  that  the  exercise  of  all  the  Christian,  or  any 
oLher  conceivable  virtues  wiihout  this,  would  be  totally  unable  to  remove 
a  single  one  of  the  great  evils  wliinh  oppress  our  race. 

1  behove  however,  tliat  Mr.  Mali.hus,  and  even  Mr.  Mil!  (although 
^he  hitler  says,  th:it  the  population  question  is  oue  in  which  not  only  the 
labourers,  but  all  ihe  richer  classes,  whose  children  are  edii.;ated  to  any 
profession,  are  concerned),  have  limited  too  much  the  iucumbeucy  of  this 
great  duty.  Mr.  Malllius  dehued  it  thus,  "  That  no  man  should  bring 
into  the  world  children  whom  he  could  nut  suiiport.  '  This  has  had  the 
effect  of  laying  the  whole  burden  of  ihe  duty  upon  the  poor  and  workiny 
classes  ;  and  has  been  onegreai  reason,  why  its  sacredness  has  been  so  little 
recognised.  These  were  exactly  the  classes,  who,  from  their  want  of 
education  and  developemi nt.  could  least  undersiand  the  question;  and 
even  it  they  had  understood  it,  could  least  be  expected  to  exercise  such 
prud'  Uco.  The  rich  ivere  too  well  content  that  the  irksome  duty  should 
not  be  laid  upon  their  shouldprs  ;  and  as  they  did  not  clearly  see  how 
their  own  interests  were  involved  iu  it,  they  wcj-e  content  to  avoid  the 
question. 

While  the  duty  ir  made  incumbent  only  upon  the  poor,  there  is  com- 
paratively little  hope  of  its  incomparable  importance  being  felt.  But  I 
am  'irmly  couvii.ced,  that  it  has  an  iulinitely  wider  applicability;  that  it 
IS  not  1  class  duty,  but  a  universal  human  duly.  It  is  nut  a  que.'^tion  of 
poverty  or  the  want  of  hiod  merely,  but  also  of  the  want  of  love.  The 
question  is  not — Can  we  support  any  number  of  children  that  we  are  able 
to  bring  into  tlie  world  ?  but  -  How  many  children  is  each  individual  in 
an  old  country  moraily  justified  iu  bringing  into  the  world,  when  he  has 
eonsideration  for  the  health,  happiness,  and  virtue  of  others?  The  case 
is  simply  thus.  There  is  room  in  old  countries  (and,  in  two  or  three  cen- 
turies more,  which  in  the  history  of  our  race,  are  but  as  a  day,  even 
America  and  Australia,  will  dp  old,  or  in  other  words  weli-pfopled 
countries,)  for  but  a  very  small  numoer  of  childrin,  compared  with 
that  which  the  reproductive  powers  of  our  species  would  aJinit  of; 
and  the  question  is,  how,  and  by  whom,  are  these  children  to  be  pro- 
duced? If  the  rule  of  morality  is  to  be,  that  a  man  or  woman  may 
produce  as  many  of  this  limited  number  of  children,  as  he  or  she  can 
support,  it  must  result,  that  a  limited  class  will,  as  at  present,  7?ii/«o- 
polise  all  (he  reproductive  Junctions ;  and  the  rest  be  compelled  either  to 
bring  no  children  into  the  world,  or,  if  they  do,  to  overcrowd  the  pppa- 
Ution,  and  thus  produce  poverty,  hard  work,  and  early  deaths. 
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At  present  every  man  or  woman  who  marries,  prevents  some  one  el.so 
frnu)  iiKirryiu^T;  every  manor  woniau  who  fjets  a  child,  prevents  somt 
one  else  lrom''haviiii;-  uni.    In  this  way,  to  have  a  hiri;e  luiiiiiy  ol  ■bild- 
reii  isJ/ifi  worst  of  all  sexhii  diu  a  man  or  woman  can  he  guilty  oL 
There  is  scarcely  aiivlhiiig  which  causes  so  mucU  misery  lo  others. 
Suppose  tlie  circumstances  of  a  society  to  admit  of  only  Irom  two  lo 
three  children  on  an  average  by  each  woman,  (which  is  the  case  at 
present  in  our  own  country),  every  married  couple  who  have  more  than 
this  number,  are  inevitably  plunging  some  of  their  fellow-creatures 
I  either  into  sexual  abstinence,  whose  horrors  it  is  vain  to  disguise,  or 
into  prostitution,  masturbation,  or  se.xual  disease.    Therefore  large 
families  are  the  primary  cause  of  the  sexual  evils,  as  well  as  of  poverty ;  and 
to  bring  a  lar^e  family  into  the  world  is  in  reality  much  more  uiorally 
,  guilty,°than  pmslitution  or  other  sexual  faults.    Among  the  poor,  the 
.  large  familieo  operate  l)y  crowding  the  population,  VBcreasing  poverty, 
;and  causing  hard-work  and  early  death,  (the  poor  in  large  towns  only 
;  live  one-third  of  their  natural  term  of  life)  ;  among  the  rich,  they  pre- 

■  vent  other  mar-iages,  producing  abstinence  or  masturbation  among  the 

■  young  women,  with  all  the  miseries  of  a  blighted  sexual  life;  and 
'mercenary  love,  alistinence,  and  other  sexual  evi's  among  tue  young 

men  ;  besides  crowding  all  the  professions  to  a  degree,  which  produ''es 
I  the  most  destruclivi!  want  of  Leisure  and  mental  anxiety,  makes  the 

■  weaker  despair  and  the  stronger  work  himself  to  death. 

The  whole  blame  for  sexual  miscjnduct  is  laid  upon  those,  who  are 
;  the  mcliiiis  to  the  imprudence  of  married  people.  Thu  p'^or  prostitutes, 
the  maslurbator,  the  unhappy  sutferers  Irom  venereal  disease,  the 
I  hysterical,  the  hypochondriacal,  are  either  savagely  despised  or  treated 
'  vrith  ridicule  and  disdain;  but  the  nat  cause  of  their  sufferings  and 
I  degradations,  namely,  lo  bring  large  families  into  the  v/orld,  is  thought 
I  rather  a  virtue  than  a  fault.  Tatis  it  can  be  seen  that  our  interests  are 
ljust  as  much  bound  up  in  the  great  po|)ulalion  question,  as  are  those 
I  of  the  poor;  and  that  the  duty  oj  limited  procreation  is  as  incumbent  upon 
I  ihe  rich  as  the  poor. 

To  have  offspring  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  luxury,  which  the  rich 
1  man  alone  has  a  title  to,  as  Mr.  Mallhus's  reasonings  tend  to  show  it 
1  to  be,  but  as  a  great  primary  nexessary  of  health  and  happiness,  of  which 
1  every  man  and  woman  should  have  a  fair  share  ;  which  no  class  should 
be  allowed  to  appropriate  to  themseives.  without  incurring  the  re- 
;  proaches  of  their  neighbours  ;  and  which  no  individual  should  be  so 
:  selflsh,  as  to  wish  to  engross,  without  consideraii ju  f'jr  others.  Child- 
birth is  one  of  the  gUMitX  physical  necessaries  iov  the  health  of  woman 
Without  it  her  reproductive  powers  remain  unexercised,  and  her  con- 
:  stitution  is  almost  Hure  to  suffer  in  consequence.  It  is  not  enough  to 
,  have  sexual  intercourse  ;  the  pleasures  of  love  alone  are  not  sufBcient 
1  in  woman  to  satisfy  the  wan's  of  her  )rganization,  and  to  fulfil  her 
!  sexual  lile.  i'no  blessings  of  offsprit  g  moreover,  are  one  of  those 
I  great  moral  necessaries  of  happiness,  which  f'.e  heart  of  every  man  and 
'  woman  naturally  yearns  lor.  Both  man  and  woman  must  teel,  that 
I  their  life  is  incomplete  without  offspring.    To  be  childless  deprives  an 
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ir.dividual  of  many  of  the  most  elovating  expei'ieiices  that  belont^  to  ' 

hi)inanit,y ;  leavis  him  solitary  in  old  age,  and  excludes  him  from  those  ' 

soflening  and  purifying  inlluonces,  which  this  great  moral  lie  naturally  ' 

brings  witn  it.  Tlierof  ire,  even  although  by  the  adoption  of  preventive  ^ 
sexual  intercourse,  every  individual  could  have  a  due  share  of  love, 

still  it  would  be  imp  issible  to  secure  a  healthy  and  a  happy  life  to  •' 

the  mass  of  maiikind,  and  still  more  of  womankind,  unless  each  woman  ^ 

Bhould  al~o  have    fair  share  of  ojfspnng.  ' 

It  i-i  a  matter  of  the  very  flrst  importance  for  the  welfare  of  society,  ' 
that  the  nficmmes  of  life  should  be  distinguished  from  the  luxuries;  '' 
and  that  society  should  be  so  arranged,  that  every  individual  should  !' 
have  a  due  share  of  the  necessaries.  Society  should  regard  as  its  very  ' 
highest  principle  and  aim,  that  no  siuLile  individual  should  bo  forced  ' 
to  live  an  unhealthy  life;  and  it  is  a  sacred  duty,  binding  upon  every  ' 
line  of  us,  to  act  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  shall  not  render  health  and 
happiness  impossible  to  some  of  our  fellow- creatures.  Children  stand  ' 
in  a  perfectly  different  category  from  the  luxuries  of  life.  Tlie.se  luxu-  ' 
rits,  such  as  costl/  dresses,  wines,  handsome  furniture,  or  other  orna- 
ments of  life,  are  not  natu-aliy  indispensable  to  the  health  and  happi-  i' 
aess  of  mankind;  and  therefore  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  the  dift'erent  I- 
members  of  society  to  see  that  all  their  neighliours,  as  well  as  them-  \ 
selves,  are  provided  with  them;  but  s(!xual  intercourse  and  olTspriug  ' 
are  absolutely  indispensable,  and  thei-efore  it  is  morally  binding  upon  f 
every  member  of  society,  to  take  only  such  a  share  of  them,  as  to  I 
leave  a  sufficiency  to  his  fellows.  It 

Therefore,  any  man  or  woman,  it  matters  not  what  be  their  station 

in  life,  whetlier  their  destiny  he  a  palace  or  a  hovel,  wbo  has  more  n 

than  the  small  proportion  of  children  which  the  circumstances  of  an  i' 

old  country  allow,  as  the  fair  average  to  each  individual,  is  an  irreli-  K 

giom  being ;  and  disregards  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  moral  «i 

duties,  thus  inevitably  causing  disea.se  and  misery  to  some  of  his  pi 

fellow-creatures.    This  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  obligations  of  i' 

sexual  morality  ;  and  ignorance  of  it,  which  was  so  universal  until  Mr.  v 

Malthus  wrote,  although  it  may  lead  us  to  pardon,  and  view  with  %< 

sorrow  instead  of  blame,  the  faults  of  married  people,  does  not  in  itie  li 

loast  alter  the  great  natural  sin  of  disrenarding  this  duly.  Largt  n 
families  are  the  ruin  of  us  all;  they  are  the  fountain-heads  of  the  hard 

work,  low  wages,  starvation,  and  prostitution  among  the  poor  ;  ami  of  \- 

the  mercenary  love,  sexual  abstinence,  and  all  the  train  of  sexual  cl 

horrors,  together  with  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  over-wrought  profes-  tt 

sionu,!  life,  amona  the  rich.    By  them  has  the  great  mass  of  the  misery  et 

we  wilness  around  u.s  been  caused  ;  and  it  is  only  by  concentrating  ii 

our  attention  upon  this  parent  source  of  evils,  and  stemming  it  at  its  k 

origin,  that  it  is  even  conceivably  possible  to  remedy  the  miseries  k 

arising  from  the  want  of  food,  love,  and  leisure.  k 

U  is  the  most  awful  of  all  retlections,  and  yet  it  is  absolutely  uade-  u 

niable,  that  no  class  of  human  beings  have  been  the  cause  to  theii  \\ 

fellows  of  ruin  or  destruction,  in  the  slightest  degree  comparable  witt  u 
that  wuii.h  arises  from  the  imprudent  procreation  of  married  people 
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Row  ia  it  to  be  uxpocted  that  our  race  should  make  real  piof^ress,  or 
hamaii  society  slmuld  be  other  than  a  chaos,  when  Crom  a  morbid 
delicacy  the  most  important  of  all  actions,  namely,  the  triving  life  to 
new  beings,  is  left  to  the  mercy  of  ignorance  and  recl<lessne.ss  ? 

A.II  should  view  with  a  jealou-;  eye  those  who  have  more  than  a 
small  number  of  children,  so  long  as  there  remain  any  among  us, 
who  are  suffering  from  the  want  of  food  or  ol' love.  Every  man  or 
wouuir  who  has  a  regard  for  his  fellow-creatures,  and  a  sense  of  thi? 
Bacredness  of  moral  duties,  should  refr  in  from  bringing  into  tha 
world  more  than  a  very  small  number  of  offspring,  until  the  evils  of 
poverty,  and  sexual  abstinence,  are  removod.  By  thus  refraining,  he 
will  do  more  for  his  fellow-men,  than  if  he  lavished  upon  them  his 
whole  wealth,  and  toiled  for  them  in  every  other  manner ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  if  he  bring  into  the  world  a  large  family,  while  our  society 
:  is  labouring  with  the  awful  population-diflicultiea,  as  at  present,  all 
other  imaginable  virtues  and  efforts  cannot  make  him  other  than  a 
destroyer  of  his  fellow-beings. 

These  reflections  show  us,  that  the  great  burden  of  the  sexual  sins 
:  should  be  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  married  peopl  --,  who  have 
I  large  families;  and  not,  as  is  done  at  present,  on  the  poor  friendless 
I  prostitutes,  unmarried  lovers,  and  other  sexual  sufferers,  who  are  the 
'  victims.  Hot  the  causes,  of  our  sexual  sins.  None  of  their  faults  are  so 
.great  or  so  destructive  to  the  interests  of  society,  as  that  of  having  a 
:  large  family  ;  and  moreover  they  are,  in  reality,  mainly  the  effects  of 
;this  great  primary  fault. 

It  becomes  manifest,  moreover,  from  these  reflections,  that  the 
1  views  commonly  entert.T,ined  as  to  the  sexual  duties  are  exceedingly 
: unnatural;  and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remodel  in  many 
r respects  our  sexual  code  ;  to  form  it  upon  the  great  natural  foundation 
.of  equal  justice  between  man  and  woman,  and^in  accordance  with  the 
:  principles  of  morality,  arising  from  the  laws  of  the  generative  organs 
]and  of  population  ;  of  which  our  forefathers,  who  framed  the  present 
:code,  had  no  l<nowledge.  The  great  natural  sexual  duties  of  man  and 
fwoman  do  not,  as  is  commonly  imagined,  consist  in  being  a  constant 
thusband  or  wife,  or  in  avoiding  unmarried  intercourse  ;  but  are  of  a 
»very  different  nature. 

In  the  first  place,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  most  sacred  of  all  the 
•sexual  obligations  should  be,  not  to  have  more  than  one's  fair  share  of 
cchildren.  This  share,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our  society,  is  a 
;very  small  one  ;  for  we  are  already  so  overcrowded,  that  the  object  ol 
eeyery  one  should  be,  to  thin  our  numbers  by  avoiding  all  unnecessary 
cbirths,  until  poverty  is  completely  removed,  and  the  population  ia 
tbrought  to  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  food.  In  fact,  the  fewer  child- 
rren  either  a  man  or  woman  could  have  at  present,  the  better  for  their 
l.tellow-creatures;  and  no  possible  conduct  could  be  so  meritorious  in 
.any  individual,  as  to  refrain  from  having  children  altogether,  unless 
;they  are  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  mothei,  until  the  weight  of 
oour  social  difficulties  is  somewhat  lightened.  The  duty  of  limited  pro- 
ftrtaixon  may  well  be  deemed  the  very  first  and  highest  of  all  dutie^ 
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for  if  it  be  wpII  performprl.  it  niakea  all  others  comparatively  easy;  but 
if  it  he.  nesiliCteii,  it  is  absolntc-iy  iin[>()8.-ihlt'  tli^it  any  other  duty  can 
be  of  avHil  to  iiiaiikitid,  or  that  our  race  can  uialce  any  real  prO' 
gress  in  virtue  or  happiness*. 

The  next  sexnal  duly,  is  to  educate  well  those  children  whom  wa 
brins<  into  the  world.  It  is  a  sacred  obligation  upon  every  ni.in  and 
woman,  to  provide  for  their  ofl'-pring  to  the  be-t  of  their  powers, 
and  to  train  them  to  become  good  members  of  Suciety.  Children  at 
present  are  exceedingly  ill-provided  for,  from  the  squalid  poverty  in 
which  tlieir  parents  are  otten  plungeil ;  and  from  the  frequency  of 
large  families,  in  which  the  children  are  a  drag  upon  their  parents, 
and  are  too  numerous  to  be  attended  to.  Another  great  reason  of  the 
impeifect  nui  ture,  which  many  children  receive,  is  the  dependent  and 
degraded  state  of  their  mother.  She  cannot  support  lu-rself,  but  trustij 
for  support  to  her  husband,  and  ot  C(-urse  the  children  share  in  her 
helplessness.  Were  women  as  a  general  rule  able  to  gain  a  livelihood 
for  themselves,  not  only  would  the  character  of  the  sex  be  greatly 
raised,  but  the  children  would  have  a  far  surer  guarantee  for  being 
(cell  cared  for.  A  mother  who  could  earn  a  good  iivelihood,  would 
rarely,  if  ever,  desert  her  child,  even  although  the  father  might  do  so 
There  is  no  secondary  cause  of  poverty  more  important,  than  the  de» 
pendent  and  helpless  .state  of  woman.  To  have  to  support  his  wife  as 
well  as  his  chihiren,  is  a  heavy  additional  tax  on  the  eneruies  of  man. 
Therefore  for  all  parties,  for  man,  woman,  and  child,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
co^^equence  tliat  woman  should  cause  to  be  dependent  upon  man  for 
support,  as  she  bas  hitherto  been;  and  that  every  womun  in  or-,-"*-^, 
just  as  every  man,  should  be  able  to  earn  an  independent  iivelihoou  lor 
herself.  Nothing  would  have  a  greaier  eiiecl  in  elevating  the  lemale 
character,  and  in  advancing  the  best  interests  of  society. 

There  are  two  things  requisite  to  enable  woman  to  liecome  indepen- 
dent. In  the  iirst  place,  the  wages  of  female  labour  must  be  greatly  higher 
than  at  present ;  and  this  can  only  be  etiecled,  exactly  as  in  theca^e  o' 
male  wages,  by  diiniii'shing  the  number  of  workers.  This  is  to  be 
done  only  by  checking  population  by  means  of  preventive  intercour.se. 
Thus  the  means,  by  wliich  the  wages  of  man  are  to  be  raised,  will  at 
»he  same  time  raise  tho.se  of  woman.  With  regard  to  the  exceedingly 
small  wages  of  woman,  of  which  specimens  have  been  given  before,  Mr. 
Mill  says,  "  The  explanation  of  the  lad  that  the  peculiar  employments 
of  women  are  so  ill  remunerated,  must  be  that  they  are  over-stocked; 
th  U  although  so  much  smaller  a  nuaiber  of  women  than  of  men  sup- 
port themselves  by  wages,  the  occupations  which  law  and  custom  make 
accessible  to  them  are  comparatively  so  f!W,  that  the  field  of  their 
employment  is  still  more  over-crowded."  He  says  also  that  from  our 
preseut  domestic  customs,  competition  may  depress  much  lower  ths 
wages  of  women  than  of  men;  for  a  man's  wage  is  calculated  by  what 
is  necessary  to  support  a  wife  and  small  family,  since  it  is  the  general 
custom  for  the  wife  to  depend  on  the  husband ;  whereas  a  woman't 
wage  »a  only  for  her  own  support 

l<'i.''A  iLeae  remarkt  of  Mr.  Mill  it  is  seen,  that  the  great  cause* 
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ifhinh  (loi  ress  the  wages  of  women  are  that  there  f.re  so  few  occnfisw 
tions  left  0|ieii  to  tbein  by  law  ur  custom  ;  while  iliose  which  are  opei; 
to  iDem,  are  imuieiisely  overstocked.  This  leads  us  to  the  second 
requisite  for  the  iiideiieiideuce  ol  woman,  it  is  that  the  sphere  of  her 
activity  should  be  enlarged,  and  that  all  professions  and  occupiitioas 
in  which,  by  her  natural  powers,  she  is  fitted  to  engage,  should  be 
thrown  open  to  her.  Nothing  would  more  powerfully  promote  the 
welfare  of  our  race,  than  the  developement  of  woman.  It  is  to  woman 
tliat  the  reproduction  of  the  species  is  peculiarly  entrusted;  and  it  is 
she,  on  whom  will  specially  devolve  that  most  important  of  all  dutioe, 
the  regulation  of  the  number  of  otts])ring.  It  is  therefore  indispensable 
to  the  interests  of  ihaniiind,  that  the  independence,  and  foiesight  oi 
woman,  sliould  he  increased  as  much  as  possilde,  and  nothing  would 
have  a  more  poweilul  effect  on  this,  than  to  enlarge  her  sphere  of 
action  ;  so  that  her  [lursuits  might  be  as  imporiant  and  varied  as  thosH 
of  man.  and  that  every  woman  might  have  the  power  of  gaining  an 
honourable  independence.  On  this  suljject  I  shall  again  quote  Mr. 
Mill'e  words. 

"  It  appears  to  me  impossible  bnt  that  the  increase  of  intelligence, 
of  education,  and  of  the  love  of  independence  among  the  working 
classes,  must  be  attended  with  a  corresponding  growth  of  the  good 
sense,  which  manifests  itself  in  provi  len'  li:ii'ii«  '>t  ciiiidnct.  and  that 
population  therefore  will  boar  a  constantly  diminishing  ratio  to  cajiital 
and  employment.  This  most  desirable  result  would  be  much  acceler- 
ated, by  another  change,  which  lies  in  the  direct  line  of  the  best  ten- 
dencies of  the  time,  the  opening  of  industrial  occupations  freely  to  both 
eexes.  The  same  reasons,  which  make  it  no  longer  necessary  that  the 
poor  should  depend  on  the  rich,  make  it  equally  unnecessary  that 
women  should  depend  on  men  ;  and  the  least  which  justice  requires  is, 
that  law  and  cus'om  should  not  enforce  dependence,  (where  the  cor- 
relative protection  becomes  superfluous),  by  ordaining,  that  a  woman 
who  docs  not  happen  to  liave  a  provision  hy  inheritance  shall  have 
scarcely  any  means  open  to  her  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  except  as  a 
wife  and  a  mother.  Let  women  who  preler  that  occupation  adopt  it , 
but  that  there  should  be  no  option,  no  other  carriere  possible  for  the 
groat  majority  of  women  except  in  the  humbler  departments  of  life,  is 
one  of  those  social  injustices  which  call  loudest  for  remedy.  Among 
the  sain  ary  conspqiieaces  of  correcting  it,  one  of  the  most  probable 
Would  be,  a  great  diminution  of  the  evil  of  over- population.  It  is  by 
devoting  one-half  of  the  human  species  to  that  exclus  ve  function,  by 
making  it  hll  the  entire  life  of  one  sex,  and  interweave  itself  with 
almost  all  the  olyects  of  the  other,  that  the  instinct  in  question  is 
nursed  into  the  disproportionate  preponderance,  which  it  has  hitherto 
exercised  in  human  life." 

The  life  of  young  ladies  is  most  vapid  and  unnatural.  They  have 
no  substantial  occupation,  and  their  energies  are  frittered  away  upou 
trivial  afx;omplishments,  which  should  form  only  the  ornaments  of 
life.  Very  many  of  them  feel  this  keenly,  and  desire  nothing  so  eagerly 
as  a  suitable  occupation,  to  engage  their  oiten  highly  cuiti  ;ated  minds, 
and  give  them  an  independent  position;  but  oiu-  social  »rr.Lngei!i\;uw 
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render  tbis  an  impossibility.  When  they  marry,  the  rearing  of  children 
seems  the  only  luud  of  real  occupation,  which  can  save  them  from  onnui 
and  self-reproach  for  their  uselessnesa  ;  and  thus  they  are  tempted  to 
*iave  large  iauiihos,  to  the  destruction  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

These  two  j/reat  .sexual  duties,  namely  not  to  have  more  tlian  our  fail 
share  of  children,  anil  to  provide  carefully  for  them,  are  those  whicli  a 
society  has  a  right  to  demand  from  all  its  members.  If  a  man  or  a 
woman  fulfil  these  great  duties  satisfactorily,  they  have  fulQllod  their 
chiet  sexual  duties  to  society.  Whether  the  children  have  been  born  in' 
marriage  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  very  little  importance  ;  ano 
If  these  duties  have  been  neglected— if  an  individual  have  broutrht  into 
the  world  a  large  nunily,  or  have  not  provided  for  them  well— the  empty 
title  of  constant  husband  does  not  prevent  him  from  having  been  one  ol 
the  destroyers  of  his  race. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  that  the  attention  of  all  of  us  should  be 
steadfastly  concentrated  upon  the  real  .sexual  duties,  and  not  dazzled  by 
mere  names.  Marriaije  diveris  our  alltnlion  from  the  real  sexual  diitiex. 
and  this  is  one  of  its  worst  eU'ects.  It  ai.so  conceals  from  the  superliciai 
view  the  law  of  population.  Those,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  this 
law,  believe  that  people  remain  unmarried  er.her  from  their  own  choice, 
f>r  from  their  unattractive  qualities.  They  do  no  not  see  the  great  re- 
strictive principle  winch  is  openitiug  beneath.  This  coraraou  error  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  calling  drunUenness  or  idleness  the  cause  of  poverty, 
and  IS  in  reality  a  mockery  of  tlie  evils  of  celibacy.  The  peculiar  d^  lects 
of  marriage  itself,  doubtless  make  many  per.sons,  especially  men,  unwilling 
to  enter  into  ic,  if  freer  sexual  connections  are  at  all  obtainable,  and  this 
helps  still  more  to  divert  attention  from  the  great  natural  obstacle  ;  but 
in  countries  like  Australia  where  the  latter  is  removed,  and  mercenary  iu- 
ttrcourse  comparatively  little  obtainable,  almost  aii  the  women  marry, 
and  at  a  very  early  age. 

Besides  these  natural  duties  there  are  others,  which  each  individual 
owes  to  himself  and  his  fellows.  Every  individual,  man  or  woman,  is 
bound  to  exercise  duly  his  sexual  organs,  so  that  the  integrity  of  his  own 
health  shall  not  be  impaired  on  the  one  hand  :  and  so  that  he  shall  not, 
on  the  other,  interfere  with  the  health  and  happiness  of  his  neiuhbour. 
Every  individual  should  make  it  his  conscientious  aim,  that  he  or  she 
should  have  a  sufficiency  of  love  to  satisfy  the  sexual  demands  of  his  na- 
ture, and  that  others  around  him  should  have  the  same.  It  is  impossible. 
Es  has  been  shown  before,  that  each  individual  should  have  this  in  an  old 
country,  unless  by  the  use  of  preventive  means.  The  use  of  these  means 
therefore  comes  to  be  incumbent  upon  all  those,  who  seek  to  enjoy  the  natural 
pleasures  of  love  themselves,  without  depriving  their  neighbours  of  them. 

Hitherto  love,  of  whose  disinterestedness  and  unselhshness  so  much 
has  been  said  by  poets  and  others,  has  been,  on  the  contrary,  an  utterly 
selfish  passion.  Men  and  women  have  all  been  eagerly  intent  on  secur- 
ing-it  for  themselves;  and  provided  they  got  it,  they  have  thought  little  of 
the  anguish  and  misery  of  those,  who  were  forced  to  go  without  it.  Nay 
more,  as  has  been  shown  alraidy,  by  thevery  act  of  taking  it  to  themselves, 
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they  have  deprived  others  of  it,  and  thus  been  the  cause  oT  their  miserj 
and  diseases  ot'teu  of  their  death,  from  sexual  sufleriugs.  Thus  *e  see,  thai 
the  vaunted  uuselfishiu'ss  of  love  has  hitherto  been,  like  all  other  huinau 
virtues,  a  vanity.  There  uever  yet  was  a  happy  love,  crowned  with  of}- 
spring,  however  exahed,  tender,  and  .self-sacnticiug  it.  apjiareirly  was, 
vhich  was  not,  by  its  very  existence,  grinding  some  other  hearts  to  death. 
The  world  has  sternly  shut  its  eyes  auaiiist  sexual  miseries;  aud  liapp? 
lovers  and  married  people  have  ridiculed  old  maids  and  others,  of  whoM 
sexual  sutl'ermgs  they  are  themselves  the  cause.  Love  has  been  held  t« 
be  a  subject,  on  which  every  one  must  look  out  for  himself,  aud  allow  hia 
neighbours  to  hnd  the  road  to  ruin  as  best  they  can.  Stldoii  has  a 
thought  been  wasted  by  the  more  fortunate,  on  the  despair  of  those  whom 
they  have  deprived  of  somo  beloved  object,  or  on  the  sorrows  and  loneli- 
ness of  a  blighted  sexual  life.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years,  that  the 
hearts  of  the  ricli  have  been  awakening  to  the  miseries  of  the  poor  ;  but 
to  the  sorrows  of  sexual  sufferers  mankind  are  not  yet  awakened. 

But  a  true  sexual  conscience  does  not  admit  of  such  fearful  disregard 
of  the  interests  of  our  fellow-beings,  in  love,  any  more  than  in  other  pro- 
vinces of  morality.  In  love,  it  is  our  duty  to  consider  our  neighbours' 
happiuess  as  well  as  our  own,  and  to  see  that  they  are  not  deprived  of 
sexual  pleasures  by  our  selfishness.  It  is  in  this  way  that  unselliihuess 
and  true  morality  are  to  be  shown  ;  by  taking  to  ourselves  only  a  fair  share 
of  love,  aud  by  eudeavounng  to  promote  the  sexual  happiness  of  all 
around  us,  as  well  as  of  ourselves. 

Another  great  sexual  duty  is  to  be  true  and  sincere  in  all  our  dealings 
with  the  opposite  sex,  and  to  do  nothing  if  possible  in  a  clandestine  way 
We  should  endeavour  to  act  in  an  open  and  dignitied  manner  towards 
those,  with  whom  we  have  any  sexual  relations  ;  and  never  to 
deceive  them.  It  is  the  degradation  of  character  by  intrigues,  trickery, 
and  deception,  which  makes  the  English  mind  revolt  from  the  French  aud 
Continental  habits  of  sexual  life.  Neither  man  nor  woman  should  ever 
pretend  to  be  constant,  when  they  are  not  so,  nor  feign  a  passion  which 
they  do  not  feel.  Deceit  or  pretence  in  love,  as  in  other  actions  of  life, 
degrades  all  who  indulge  m  it,  and  spoils  the  honour,  sincerity,  aud  trust- 
worthiness of  the  whole  character.  No  man  or  woman  should  ever  b( 
contented  to  indulge  in  love  in  an  underhand  manner.  If  the  sexual  code 
forbid  treedom  and  openness  in  unmarried  love,  as  is  at  present  the  casa 
over  the  whole  world,  we  may  find  an  excuse  for  those  who  are  thus 
forced  into  sexual  deceit,  at  present  so  universally  prevalent  in  every 
natiou  of  the  earth  ;  but  their  conduft  is  none  the  less  undignified  ani£ 
degraded.  Sexual  deceit  arises  mainly  from  two  ihings  ;  first,  the  un- 
natural restrictions  o*'  the  moral  code,  and  secondly,  the  dependence  of 
woman  ;  and  it  is  only  by  removing  its  causes,  that  we  can  hope  tc  get 
rid  of  this  inveterate  evil.  The  great  safeguard  for  the  purity  of  love  is, 
that  it  should  be  open  aud  free  from  deceit ;  and  whenever  we  see  that 
it  is  not  so,  we  may  be  certain  that  great  miseries  must  result.  We 
»hould  make  it  our  aim,  that  the  loves  of  each  individual  should  >v? 
of  a  sincere,  an  open,  a  dignified,  and  a  disinterested  kind. 
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It  is  aJnnluiely  impossible  to  have  a  free,  sincere,  ana  dig;nlBe(3  sex  'al 
morality  in  our  society,  as  long  as  marriage  continues  to  be  the  only 
honourable  provi-siou  for  tlio  union  of  tlie  sexes,  anii  as  long  as  tho  inar- 
nago  bond  is  so  indissoluble  as  at  present.  We  niiglit  be  certain  of  this, 
even  on  the  first  view  of  the  matter,  from  observing  how  very  frequently 
the  coniinon  moral  code,  which  has  the  institution  of  marriage  for  its 
symbol,  is  disobeyed.  It  may  be  said  as  a  general  rule,  tliat  it  is  only 
by  women,  and  but  by  a  limited  number  of  tiiat  sex,  that  it  is  at  a!! 
strictly  observed  ;  and  the  great  mass  of  mankind  break  it  every  day 
The  very  fact  of  the  code  being  so  often  disregarded,  shows  that  there  is 
something  fundamentally  unnatural  in  it.  The  greatest  disgrace  is 
theoreiically  attached  to  the  brt-aking  of  these  moral  regulations,  and 
yet  they  arc  broken  and  set  at  naught  daily.  The  rea'^on  oi  this  is.  that 
the  sexual  code  is  not  based  upon  the  laws  of  iValnrc,  and  that  it  is  totally 
incompatible  with  human  welfare,  that  it  should  be  obeyed.  There  is  no 
natural  law,  moral  or  physical,  which  commands  either  man  or  woman 
to  limit  their  sexual  aSections  to  one  object  throughout  lite,  and  the 
attempt  to  assert  such  a  law  must  bean  utter  failure;  even  although 
people  should  be  burned  alive  for  breaking  it,  as  was  the  custom  among 
the  Jews.  On  the  contrary.  Nature  expressly  enjoins  upjn  the  young, 
by  her  own  unerring  impulses,  that  change  and  variety  in  love  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  the  most  natural,  and  therefore  the  best,  sexu-il  conduct  in  them. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  this  respect  in  different  characters.  Some 
are  born,  or  are  moulded  by  circumstances,  into  a  char;itfter,  which  is 
fitted  to  draw  its  greatest  happiness  from  constant  and  unvarying  love: 
others  on  the  contrary  are  born  to  be  changeable;  and  to  attempt  to  fix 
all  down  by  the  same  rigid  sexual  bonds,  is  certain  to  render  many  of 
them  miserable  ;  and  to  frustrate  the  happiness,  which  Nature  intenjfcd 
that  each  variety  of  character  should  spread  around,  if  its  natural 
developement  be  not  interfered  with. 

The  rigour  of  the  marriage  tlieory  does  not  prevent  an  immense 
amount  oi  unmarried  intercourse  in  all  countries,  for  that  is  impossible; 
but  it  renders  it  clandestine,  degraded,  and  miserable.  It  does  not  pre- 
vent adultery,  for  that  ia  impossible,  (on  the  Continent,  and  even  in 
the  large  towns  in  this  country,  adultery  is  very  common  :)  but  it  ren- 
ders it  in  like  mauuer  stealthy,  degraded,  and  destructive  to  the  moralitv 
of  all  parties. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  therefore,  before  we  can  attain  to  a  higher 
State  ot  sexual  morality,  that  the  unnaiural  rigour  of  the  marriage 
ideas  be  altered,  and  that  other  modes  of  sexual  inidrcourse  be  coi.sidered 
honourable  and  legitimate.  If  a  man  and  woman  conceive  a  passion 
for  each  other,  they  should  be  morally  entitled  to  iudolge  it,  withoui 
binding  themselves  together  for  life,  upon  these  conditions— that  ihey 
do  not  bring  into  the  world  too  many  offspring,  and  take  due  care  to  i  far 
them.  All  parents  should  be  legally  fntjed  to  support  their  children,  if 
they  be  not  willing  to  do  so  ;  a  thing  which  would  very  rarely  happen,  if 
s-age.s  were  higher,  and  women  independent ;  and  if  the  disgrace  atiachin  j 
U>  illegitimate  children  were  removed,    it  is  often  this  disgrace  which  luaill 
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fliH(  rather  to  Jisowii  achild,  whom  otherwise  he  would  have  weicoihed 
witn  delight,  and  so  terrifies  the  unhappy  mother,  that  slie  destrovs  her 
own  offspring. 

The  true  guarantee  for  the  clue  maintenance  of  the  children  is  not 
che  empty  name  if  marriage,  but  the  imlepeiulence  of  both  parents,  and 
pspecially  of  ths  mother.    Marriage  rather  leads  to  the  neglect  u\  the 
cliildren,  by  tempting  the  wife  to  be  dependent  for  support  on  her  hus- 
band    If  every  woinau,  not  incapacitated  by  ill-health,  were  indepeiiU-ut 
and  if  none  had  more  than  the  small  proportion  of  children,  which  the' 
circumstances  of  an  old  country  admit  of,  there  would  be  no  fear  o(  the 
children  being  neglected.  We  would  not  see,  as  at  present,  the  melancholy 
spectacle  o(  a  troop  of  ragged  spectres  hanging  about  a  helpless  moiher  : 
or  the  father,  in  a  lit  of  desperation,  deserting  his  offspring  and  his  wife 
fogeiher,  from  inability  to  support  them.    Instead  of  beina  regarded  as  a 
burden  children  wo-uld  be  viewed  by  both  parents  as  the  dearest  ble.ssinc 
and  solace  of  their  lives  ;  would  be  claimed  as  a  privilege,  instead^ 
abandoned,  neglected,  or  frantically  destroyed. 

r  makean  liouaurable  i-iovisiou  lor  immarried  love,  is  tlieontu possible 
mode  q/prevenctng  proMuiion.  It  young  people  could  have  a  aue  amount 
0.  the  sexual  pleasures  in  an  honourable  and  open  way,  without  bindine 
tuemselves  down  for  life,  mercenary  and  prostituted  love  would  soon 
become  estinct.  This  is  a  subject  of  enormous  importance  There  is  no 
othe-  Dossible  way  of  getting  quit  of  the  unspeakable  evils  of  prostitution 
venert^il  disease,  and  all  the  social  demoralisation,  -which  springs  from 
these  causes.  Prostitution  would  indeed  be  greatly  checked,  if  poverty 
were  removed,  and  if  women  could  easily  earn  an  independence  •  but 
even  were  that  the  case,  there  would  still,  as  is  seen  in  America  be  g 
great  deal  of  prostitution,  if  there  were  no  honoixrable  provision  for  love, 
except  iq  marriage.  If  there  >-ere  such  a  provtfion,  prostitution  would 
inevitably  cease;  for  no  one  would  pay  for  a  degraded  and  counterfeit 
intercourse,  if  true  and  genuine  love  could  be  honourably  obtained  with- 
'  "^""7'  ^''"^out  an  indissoluble  tie:  and  if  sexual  connections 
without  the  risk  ot  impregnation,  could  be  had  otherwise  than  by  promis- 
icuous  intercourse.  Therefore  it  is  only  by  relaxing  the  rigour  of  the 
marriage  bond,  and  allcwing  greater  sexual  freedom,  that  it  is  pos=ibie 
I  to  eradicate  prostitution,  and  with  it  venereal  disease. 

That  love  should  be  bought  with  money,  is  a  standing  shame  to  all  of 
las,  oothmen  and  women;  and  no  society  where  such  degrading  com- 
•  pacts  are  prevalent,  deserves  the  name  of  a  sexually  moral  society  In- 
deed such  a  name  when  applied  to  any  existing  state  of  human  society 
:ls  a  mockery  \  outh,  whose  interests  are  especially  concerned  in  this 
I  matter,  should  use  every  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  abomina'ion  and  misery 
;!0t  mercenary  love.  Ihis  is  not  to  be  done  by  sexual  abstmeure  fwl  ch 
LIS  even  a  greater  natural  sin  than  mercenary  love)  ;  but  first  by  removinff 
f  poverty,  and  making  woman  independent ;  and  then  by  endeavonrinn 
to  promote  a  greater  sexual  freedom  in  society,  and  to  obtain  that 
nneoessary  of  human  welfare,  unmarried  and  unfettered  love,  in  an  hon- 
»onrable  manner. 

It  siiould  be  made  ^poivl  of  hononr  in  tue  youth  of  both  sexw.as  soon 
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a*  wuaien  have  bcon  rendered  capable  of  gaining  their  own  livelihood  bj 
honeRt  work,  ami  the  burden  of  poverty  has  liecn  ligliteued,  n«>er  to  ouv 
or'scll  lone  for  money;  but  on  the  contrary,  to  make  every  effort  lo  snow 
Jhe  'irrfcctly  justiiiable  nacure  of  llicir  temporary  sexual  conntctions. 
provided  the  great  sexual  duties,  already  spukeu  of,  be  fulillicd  ;  and 
thus  be  able  to  indulge  in  them  in  an  open  and  dignified  manner. 

It  is  in  this  way,  and  in  this  alone,  that  it  is  possible  to  escape  from 
the  awful  miseries  of  prostitution  ;  miseries  whose  chief  cause  (of  course 
excepting  the  law  of  population,  the  primary  cau>e  of  all  the  great  sexual 
evils  which,  it  must  always  be  remimibered,  are  only  the  secondary  modes 
in  which  its  destructive  agency  is  carried  ou^  and  therefore,  thougli  seem- 
ingly accidental  and  avoiilable,  are  esscnliiilly  necesmry  in  some  form 
or  other,  unless  they  are  obviated  by  preventive  intercourse)  is  the 
austerity  of  our  sexual  code,  and  tlie  absolute  inapplicability  of  an  indis- 
soluble institution  like  marriage  to  the  nature  of  man.  In  this  way  more- 
over  and  in  this  only,  would  it  be  possible  to  extirpate  venereal  diseases; 
an  object  whose  importance  in  increasing  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  our 
race  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  is  the  existence  of  mercenary  love,  with 
its  callousness  towards  a  society  which  scorns  it,  that  keeps  alive  these 
accursed  diseases  ;  and  if  mercenary  love  were  removed  Irora  among  us 
it  miffht  be  certainly  anticipated,  that  the  venereal  diseases  would  not 
lona  remain  behind.  This  great  end  should  be  promoted  by  every  effort 
social  and  individual.  Syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  should  be  uprooted 
whsrever  they  are  found,  not  by  harshness,  but  by  kind  and  prompt  at- 
tentiou  to  every  case  which  occurs ;  and  everything  should  be  done  to 
effect  their  radical  extinction.  _  _ 

Such  hopes  may  appear  to  us  at  present  almost  visionary,  surrounded 
as  we  are  by  the  all-engrossing  miseries  of  poverty,  hard  work,  mutual 
d»struction,  and  every  kind  of  social  despair ;  but  I  feel  convinced  that 
ifonce  poverty  and  prostitution  were  overcome,  and  mankind  were  more 
united  iu  mutual  confidence,  such  plans  a^  the  total  and  hnal  extirpation 
of  syphilis,  would  not  seem  so  very  difficult  ot  accomplishment.  Blessed 
will  be  the  generation,  and  honoured  by  all  posterity,  which  shall  eQec 
this  great  purpose.  It  is  by  such  means,  and  not  by  partial  and  pn.mst 
policfmea-sures,  that  I  earnestly  hope  our  race  will  one  day  annih.ate 
th  dreadful  disease.  If  unfettered  love  were  obtainable  in  an  honour- 
able  way  and  not  for  money,  and  if  the  great  sm  of  communicating  a 
disea.rto  a  fellow-being  were  once  openly  recogniVd  there  would  be  few 
of  either  sex,  who  would  be  guilty  of  such  a  deed.  It  is  not  unmarne^ 
I,  VP  hut  mercenary  love,  and  the  communication  of  disease,  which  really 
i  gkce  an  rirXl!'  and  to  confound  all  these  different  action, 
toother  in  one  sweeping  condemnation,  as  is  done  at  present,  is  to  lose 
alf  rnoral  power  over  an|  of  them,  and  to  confuse  the  sense  ot  right  and 

^Tl^  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  any  alteration  in  cur 
lexual^codT  difficulties  so  great,  that  they  have  m  general  deterred 
e"en  the  boldest  thinkers  from  proposing  any  ^f-^^^^^Jl^X^. 
ever  deeply  they  felt,  and  ably  exposed  its  evils.  But  these  diacu  t  es 
Tnot  Sase  by  our  avoidance  of  the  subject :  on  the  contrary,  tne^ 
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constantly  accumulate,  as  man  becomes  more  civilized;  and  the  mlspriea 
caused  by  the  long  coutmuauce  of  this  unnatural  sexual  institution, 
nearly  in  its  primeval  Hebraic  austerity,  in  the  midst  of  modern  society, 
have  become  countless.    Ou  the  Continent,  they  have  sought  to  palliate 
hese  evils,  by  resortmg  to  all  modes  of  intrigue  and  clandestine  inter- 
rnurf-e.    The  rigour  of  the  marriage  contract  is,  as  M.  Balzac  says,  very 
largely  tempered  by  adultery  in  Freuch  society;     and  the  immense 
evils  of  this  in  corruptiug  and  sowing  dissension  among  families,  he 
eloquently  exposes.    Divorce  has,  moreover,  in  Germany,  and  for  ought 
I  kuow,  in  other  parts  of  the  Coutiuent,  been  rendered  very  eusily 
obtainable  ;  incompatibility  of  temper  being  considered  a  valid  cause  for 
it.    Now,  in  reality,  facility  of  divorce  does  away  loith  marriage;  it. 
thoroughly  alters  the  theory  of  the  institutiou,  and  makes  it  in  reality 
nothing  more,  than  an  agreement  between  two  people  to  live  together  as 
man  and  wife,  so  long  as  they  love  each  other.    And  such  is  the  only 
true  mode  of  sexual  union  ;  it  is  the  one  which  Nature  points  out  to  us, 
and  we  may  be  certain,  that  any  institution  which  defies  tbe  natural  laws 
of  love,  as  marriage  does,  will  be  found  to  be  the  cause  of  immense  evils  ; 
ever  accumulating  as  the  world  rolls  on,  and  mankind  become  more  free, 
and  more  enlightened  in  the  physical  and  moral  laws  of  their  being. 

The  great  difficulty  that  men  have  found  in  proposing  any  definite 
change  in  our  sexual  code,  is,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  alter  at  all, 
without  totally  overt/irowiiiy,  the  theory  of  marriage.    Easily  obtainable 
divorce  does  virtually  overthrow  the  theory  of  marriage;  and  yet  there 
1  is  nothing  more  indispensable  to  the  sexual  welfare  of  married  people, 
than  this.    To  make  unmarried  intercourse  honourable  and  legitimate, 
!  evidently  overthrows  the  tlieory  of  marriage;  and  yet  without  this,  it  is 
:absolutely  impossible  to  escape  from  the  most  fearful  evils,  — from  pros- 
■.titution,  masturbation,  genital  and  venereal  disease,  and  innumerable 
cother  miseries. 

On  the  Continent,  the  theory  and  practice  of  love  are  very  inconsistent. 
IThe  nominal  theory  of  sexual  union  is  marriage,  as  with  us ;  and  yet 
:this,  by  the  facility  of  divorce,  is  virtually  annulled,  and  put  on  a  par  with 
lany  other  kind  of  temporary  sexual  intercourse  ;  so  that  it  may  be  said 
that  mairi'ige  has  ceased  to  exist  in  those  countries,  where  divorce  is 
■:easily  obtainable  for  such  causes  as  incompatibility  of  temper.  If  divorce 
>be  readdy  obtainable  in  marriage,  what  is  the  use  of  marriage  at  all  ?  Why 
;go  through  an  empty  and  ostentatious  ceremony,  if  the  contract  can  be 
adissolved  at  pleasure  any  day  ?  why  make  so  much  ado,  and  drag  forward 
I  love,  which  shrinks  from  observation,  before  the  public  eye?  why  not 
odeera  a  sexual  union  without  this  empty  formulary  ecjually  honourable? 
liOu  the  Continent  moreover,  prostitution,  masturbation,  venereal  disease, 
ttogetber  with  all  the  degradation  of  intrigue,  and  stealthy  undignifiej 
idntercourse,  exist  in  abundance.  Young  people  deride  the  austere  ruki 
03f  morality,  and  set  them  at  naught;  and  yet  nominally  the  marriagft 
t^heory  remains  the  same,  however  totally  at  variance  with  the  general 
ppractice. 

The  existence  of  a  rigourous  sexual  theory  such  as  marriage,  necessitates 
wne  of  two  things  ;  either  puritanism  and  sexual  austerity  with  all  theii 
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blighting  influences,  or  a  regular  system  of  intrigue,  deception,  and  dir- 
obedience  to  the  sexual  code.  The  former  of  these, ^together  with  tha 
n-03t  wide-spread  pros*itiitioii  and  self-abuse,  is  the  efi'eci  of  marriage  in 
England,  i.he  latter  on  the  Continent :  marriage,  of  course,  acting  as  a 
snbordiruilc  instrument  01  necessary  destruction  under  the  grinding  law  of 

population.  .  , 

There  are  three  groat  reasons,  why  the  institution  of  marriage  has  re- 
mained so  loDg  unchanged  among  us,  notwithstanding  its  innumerable 
evils  and  injustices,  deeply  though  tbesr  have  been  felt  by  many  morali.sts. 
The  first  and  chief  is  tlie  pressure  of  tlie  creat  population  difficulties.  These 
difficulties  are  the  parent  source  of  all  the  most  important  seiual  evils  ; 
and  beside  them  the  influence  of  any  human  institution  sinks  into  total 
insignificance.    As  long  as  the  principle  of  population  continues  to  exert 
its  destructive  agency,  as  it  has  ever  hitherto  done,  it  matters  little  what 
the  sexual  institutions  are  ;  with  or  without  marriage,  or  any  other  form 
of  sexual  union,  the  misery  of  mankind  is  certain,  while  food  and  love  are 
antagonistic.    If  we  must  perish,  it  may  as  well  be  by  the  hands  of  mar- 
liaKe  as  any  other  sexual  arrangement.     This  truth,  although  it  may 
not  Have  been  definitely  perceived,  has  been  dimly  felt  by  most  of  the 
tluu'-i  rs   who  have  considered  the  imperfections  of  our  sexual  code. 
Tliev  saw  clearly  its  errors,  but  they  felt,  however  dimly,  that  there  wag 
some  far  more  powerful  principle  behind,  whose  destructive  action  could 
not  be  obviated  by  changing  the  marriage  code  ;  and  thus,  as  they  saw  no 
Zlle  from  these  evilsftbey  were  content  to  leave  it  uninterfered  with, 
it  i,  in  vain  to  propose  a  great  reconstruction  of  our  social  institutions, 
uuU  it  can  be  Clearly  shown,  that  such  a  course  will  lead  to  realadvan- 
tag^;  and  no  sexual  code  which  was  not  based  upon  the  law  of  popula- 
tinn  and  the  sexual  n-^cessities  of  man,  could  have  afforded  any  rational 
E of  remedving  the  evils,  existing  under  the  present  one.     In  this  way 
E  marriaae  has  remained,  not  from  its  own  merits,  but  from  the  lack 
0  anyThiu.  better:  and  the  grinding  miseries  of  mankind,  the  want  of 
?ood  love,  and  leisure,  have  orced  them  to  put  up  with  all  its  evils,  and 
Ivi^p  been  its  main  safeguard.  ,      ■  • 

The  se°ond  great  cause  of  its  longcontinuance  is  the  profound  ignorance 
of  Ara  on  sexual  matters;  and  the  morbid  delicacy  which  forbid 
discussion  of  sexual  questions.  Our  moral  code  bears  m  every  line 
tl  n  arks  of  having  been  framed  by  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  fun- 
Sameatal  laws  of  our  sexual  nature;  who  had  neither  a  knowledge  of 
nor  r  ve  ence  for,  the  generative  organs  ;  who  were  perfectly  unacquainted 
wuhihrpnnciploof  population  ;  and  full  of  that  childish  mysterv  and  .lisgus 
with  t"«P^^  1^  f  1  characterises  aiost  nations  in  their  infancy,  and 
,n  .^'^^"^^  'Jj^oifas  in  the  Jews,  fron.  whom  we  have  inherited 

""sTual  0  'The  ignorance  of  t..e  nature  and  laws  of  the  genital 
onrans  which  obtains  among  moralists  even  to  the  present  day,  has  de- 
nrived  II  "m  of  the  materials  necessary  for  forming  a  more  natural 
privoii  t °'  pven  thoutrh  they  felt  keenly  the  evils  of  the  existing 
'''"l^tTov"    tiifr.  u^rote,  it  was  not  possible  to  have  a  true 

°°  7  Ir  fo^no  man  knew  the  principle  of  population,  on  which  alone 
™uM  bt'baled?  and  till  M.  Lallema/d  and  M.  Recamier  led  the  waj 
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to  the  better  knowledge  of  the  sexual  orcnos  aud  their  laws,  a  true  phy- 
siological t'ouuJaiiou  was  wanting.  When  we  add  to  tliis  deeply  rooted 
ignorance  the  morbid  delicacy  which  has  hitherto  veiled  all  such  subjects 
we  liave  another  very  sufficient  reason  for  the  unmodified  ptrsistence  ol 
marriage. 

The  third  reason  is,  that  the  present  sexual  code  has  been  supported  by 
the  authority  ot  supernatural  religion.      It  has  been  inseparably  inter- 
woven with  the  Christian  and  Hebraic  beliefs,  and  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
graud  Jewish  institutions,  which  is  considered  to  share  in  the  perfection 
aud  inspiration  of  the  Bible.      There  is  scarcely  anything  on  which  so 
much  stress  is  laid  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  the  institution  ot 
marriage.    Fidelity  aud  constancy  to  the  marriage  vow  are  regarded  as 
the  very  highest  virtues  ;  and  all  unmarried  connections,  which  are  stig- 
matised as  fornications,  and  carnal  lusts,  are  classed  among  the  deadly 
'ina.    Hence  the  institution  of  marriage  has  been  made  a  relifiious  cere- 
mony,  and  is  believed  in  by  great  numbers  as  firmly  as  CliVrsttaaLty 
Itself,  ot  which  it  is  considered  a  part.     To  doubt  or  to  denv  it  would  be 
to  deny  the  whole.      It  is  this  divine  right  of  marriage  which  has  ren- 
dered most  people  blind  to  the  evils  of  the  institution,  and  has  raised  a 
storm  of  indignation  against  anyone,  who  ventured  to  point  them  out. 
The  institution  is  guarded  as  jealously  as  Superuaturalism  itself.    In  the 
same  manner  the  divine  right  of  kings  was  long  and  furiously  contended 
for;  but  it  has  now  become  a  name,  which  even  despots  themselves 
are  almost  afraid  to  utter.    But  not  for  much  longer  will  a  divine  right 
avail  ought  to  protect  any  earthly  thing  ;  uor  can  any  institution  which 
is  based  upon  Superuaturalism,  and  not  upon  Nature,  long  continue 
among  us.    Men  will  not  much  onger  be  content  to  take  the  laws  of  their 
actions  from  any  other  source  than  Nature ,  and  all  institutions  will  be 
tested  by  this,  and  this  only. 

The  assertion  of  the  theologians,  that  "  marriage  suits  the  nature  of 
man,"  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  famous  decree  '■  the  sun  moves  round 
the  earth."  Both  are  taken  from  supernatural  authority,  and  the  one  is 
as  false  in  the  living,  as  the  other  in  the  lifeless  world.  Those  among  us 
who  are  the  most  strenuous  in  the  support  of  existing  sexual  institutions, 
and  most  authoritative  in  laying  down  the  laws  of  sexual  moralit)',  are 
thovery  men,  who,  like  the  judges  of  Galileo,  are  most  incompetent  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  matter.  Have  they  studied  the  sexual  organs? 
Are  they  well  acquainted  with  the  law  of  population?  Are  they  conver- 
sant with  the  passion  of  love,  as  it  is  seen  in  all  its  various  phases  in  our 
society,  with  the  true,  the  false,  the  mercenary,  the  morbid,  the  unnatural 
forms  of  it,  and  their  manifold  and  complicated  causes  and  history?  Have 
ihey  followed  it  through  all  its  degradations  and  obscenities,  with  an 
earnest  perseverance  and  reverential  sympathy,  which  nothing  can  dis- 
gust or  fatigue?  The  very  reverse  ot  this  is  the  case.  The  loudest  supporters 
ot  our  pre.sent  system  a.-e  in  general  the  most  deeply  ignorant  on  sexual 
matters,  and  on  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  sexual  organs  ;  and  are  the 
most  filled  with  that  morbid  delicacy,  which  absolutely  unfits  any  one  from 
handling  these  questions  with  any  profit.  They  trust  blindly  to  authority 
for  tne  rules  they  boldly  lay  do\ra.  perfectly  unaware  of  the  awful  and 
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^-omplicated  nature  of  the  subject  they  are  dealing  witli  so  coufident'ly, 
auJ  of  the  horrible  evils  their  iiicousidorate  >-ystpiiis  arc  attended  with. 
I'hej-  thomselTes  break  through  the  most  fundamentally  important  of  all 
th»  '"noral  laws  daily,  in  utter  uuconsoionsness  of  the  misery  they  are 
causing  to  their  fellows.  The  clergy  among  us  are  noted  for  the  large 
Bize  of  their  families;  whereas  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  err  as  muchoQ 
the  other  side,  by  the  great  natural  siu  of  celibacy.  Are  tlie^e  the  men 
who  are  to  expound  to  us  the  natural  laws  of  sexual  morality?  It  is  not 
from  the  want  of  will,  for  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  many  of  ih^'iT  members 
in  the  service  of  raaukind  is  beyond  all  praise  ;  but  from  want  of  know- 
ledge. They  may  wish  with  tbeir  whole  hearts  to  serve  their  fellows, 
but  they  cannot  possibly  do  so  unless  they  study  Nature.  The  immov- 
able Ltsts  of  Nature  are  not  to  be  softened  by  tears,  nor  overcome  by  the 
ftinotions  of  the  heart,  however  it  may  yearn  for  the  sufferings  of  man- 
kind. 

It  is  by  thoje  props  that  our  sexual  code  has  hitherto  been  principally 
supported  ;  but  when  they  shall  be  removed,  marriage  will  be  tested  by 
its  owu  real  merits ;  and  all  of  us  will  gradually  learn  to  see  its  insuffi- 
ciency, as  the  sole  honourable  provision  for  the  union  of  the  sexes. 

In  what  way  then  are  its  defects  to  be  remedied,  and  how  should  it  be 
modified,  so  as  to  prevent  the  innumerable  sexual  and  economical  evils, 
which  exist  at  present ;  and  to  secure  for  every  human  being  at  least 
the  possibility  of  having  a  happy  and  virtuous  sexual  life? 

The  only  way  to  douo,  is  toattend  to  the  various  modes,  in  which  Katurt 
points  out  to  u:<  the  true  path  of  sexual  duty  ;  and  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent all  those  evils  arising  from  disobedience  to  her  laws,  several  of  which 
have  been  spoken  of  above.  lu  order  to  obey  the  sexual  laws,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  have  a  knowledge  of  them.  It  is  therefore  of  primary 
importance  that  Anatomy  and  Physiology  should  become  a  leading 
branch  of  general  education;  that  all  educated  people  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  their  body,  and,  more  especially  in 
reference  to  our  subject,  those  of  the  sexual  organs.  This  knowledge 
should  be  imparted  to  both  sexes  before  the  period  of  puberty,  so  that  they 
should  not  fall  from  ignorance  into  the  lamentable  practices  of  mastur- 
bation or  othersexual  errors,  and  should  know  how  to  guard  against  vene- 
real  disease.  A  knowledge  of  the  great  law  of  population  should  also  be 
exten>ivoly  spread  throughout  society,  so  that  every  individual,  man, 
or  woman,  should  understand  it,  and  feel  the  sacred  duty  of  limiting  their 
reproductive  powers.  Unless  these  great  truths  become  generally  known 
and  acted  upon,  science  and  art  may  progress,  but  man  must  remain  sta- 
tionary. It  should  be  inculcated  upon  those  who  are  about  to  enter  on  the 
sexual  period  of  life,  that  the  true  path  of  virtue  lies  in  moderation,  and 
in  a  due  and  healthy  exercise  of  their  new  powers  ;  abstinence  on  the  one 
hand,  and  excess  or  lasciviousuess  on  the  other,  being  alike  shunned. 
Openness  and  sincerity  should  above  all  be  enjoined  ;  all  mercenary  and 
underhand  dealings  discountenanced;  and  the  enormity  of  the  crime  ol 
Bpreadiug  venereal  disease  exposed. 

With  minds  prepared  in  this  way,  and  not  filled  with  that  chaos  of  child- 
sh  ijTnoiance  and  morbidity,  with  which  our  youths  at  present  enter  upoB 
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tlie  most  critical  period  of  life,  they  would  be  enabled  to  meet  in  a 
genuine  and  manly  way  the  real  sexual  didiculties,  whicli  surround  all 
of  us  ;  to  speak  freely  of  those  mighty  sexual  questions,  without  the  open 
discussion  of  which  we  are  impotent  as  children  in  the  hands  of  Fate,  and 
all  our  science  ami  philosophy  are  an  empty  ba^blei  and  to  sho-w  them- 
selves worthy  of  that  greater  sexual  freedom,  which  we  may  hope  that 
our  posterity,  more  fortunate  than  we,  sliall  enjoy.  It  would  not  be 
desirable,  even  were  it  possible,  tiiat  this  increase  of  freedom  should  come 
suddenly.  Ou  the  contrary,  it  is  by  very  gradual  steps,  tbat  mankind 
may  be  expected  to  modify  their  present  sexual  ideas,  and  to  attain  to  a 
higher  moral  state. 

This  will  be  brought  about  gradually  by  the  course  of  things.  When 
the  great  primary  duty  of  limiting  offspring  has  come  to  be  generally 
acted  upon,  and  preventive  intercourse  has  been  recognised  as  consistent, 
and  alone  consistent,  with  the  highest  dictates  of  morality,  and  as  the 
only  mode,  by  which  the  population-difliculty  can  be  surmounted,  when 
in  this  way  poverty  shall  have  been  removed,  as  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
will,  and  women  and  men  are  alike  independent,  then  will  indissoluble 
uarriage  gradually  lose  its  hold  upon  mens'  minds,  and  appear  an  un- 
jecessary  bond  ;  fraught  with  numerous  evils,  without  compensating 
advantages.  If  a  woman  is  to  have  only  two,  or  at  most,  and  in  com- 
paratively rare  cases,  three  children;  can  easily  gain  a  livelihood  for 
herself,  and  therefore  requires  no  protection  nor  aid,  beyond  what  the 
laws  afford  to  each  of  us;  why  should  she  tie  herself  indissolubly  to  one  man 
for  life;  or  on  the  other  hand,  why  should  a  man  do  so  ?  It  is  the  large 
families  an  i  the  dependence  of  wonum.svhich  appear  to  make  marriage 
advisable.  As  woman  advances  in  independence,  as  more  occupations  are 
thrown  open  to  her,  and  her  wages  are  such  as  befit  a  human  being,  she 
will  become  ever  less  willing  to  tie  herself  indissolubly  down,  and  to  put 
herself  in  the  power  of  one  man.  Why  should  either  she  or  man  bow 
their  heads  to  the  old  accustomed  yoke,  when  even  the  apparent  necessity 
for  it  has  passed  ? 

All  of  us  must  reflect,  that  even  though  we  adhere  rigidly  to  ibe  insti- 
tution of  marriage,  and  discountenance  any  cuange  in  its  indissolubility, 
the  great  duty  of  limited  procreation  is   equally  incumbent  upon  us. 
Whether  we  marry  or  not,  this  supreme  duty  is  equally  to  be  obserred. 
If  married  people  change  their  conduct  in  this  way,  as  they  are  morally 
bound  to  do,  they  must  either  adopt  preventive  means,  or  they  will  feel 
how  wretched  and  enfeebling  for  mind  and  body,  is  the  state  of  sexual 
abstinence;  and  thus  be  gradually  weaned  from  their  implicit  faith  in 
our  present  system.     A  personal  experience  of  the  evils  of  abstinence 
will   gradually  give  them  a  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  sexaal 
!  tuflerers,  whom  they  have  so  little  comprehended  ;  and  a  remorse  for  the 
I  tart  they  have  played,  however  unconsciously,  in  causing  their  miseries 
.  In  this  way  they  will  bo  prepared  gradually  to  accept  of  changes  in  their 
I  long  cherished  institutions. 

Another  circumstance  will  greatly  aid  in  this  change.  When  once 
I  tte  modes  of  prevealive  intercourse  become  universally  known,  and 
:  their  iudispensabilitj  a  matter  of  general  discussion  ;  without  which, 
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as  has  alrondy  been  sliown,  not  a  siii^'lo  st,e|)  can  be  made;  in  human 
progi-oss,  ami  our  race  must  rciuain  sunk  in  tlic  ijopulation- uurfus  ;  it 
will  be  found  to  be  totally  impossible  to  confine  woman  by  llie  present 
narrow  sexual  restrictions.  In  fact,  preventive  iniercourse,  if  it  be 
found  to  be  really  cllicient  and  satisfactory,  will  put  the  two  sexes 
almost  on  a  par  in  sexual  freedom.  A  woman  will  be  able  lo  induli^e 
her  sexual  desires,  with  the  same  exemption  from  after  consequences 
as  a  man;  and  it  will  rest  enlii'ely  with  herself,  whether  she  shall 
fiave  offspring  <>v  not.  This  cannot  fail  to  make  a  signal  alteration  in 
the  habits  of  woman;  for  there  is  no  natural  reason  except  the  fear  ol 
getting  children,  which  makes  her  less  willing  than  man  to  gratify 
her  sexual  desires.  It  is  a  rare  exception,  that  a  man  passes  through 
life  without  indulging  in  unmarried  love,  even  undar  the  strictness  of 
Bur  present  sexual  code;  and  it  is  certain  that  were  the  fear  of  gelling 
a  child  removed,  woman,  who  is  the  natural  counterpart  of  man  in  her 
modes  of  feeling  and  action,  would  do  tlie  same;  more  especially  when 
the  harshness  o"f  our  sexual  views  becomes  gradually  relaxed,  and  the 
divine  right  of  marriage  comes  to  be  questioned. 

When'the  universal  applicability  of  the  great  law  of  exercise  to  all 
our  organs  is  unde-stood,  every  one  will  perceive,  that  he  is  morally 
bound  to  exercise  duly  his  sexual  organs  throughout  the  period  of  sex- 
ual life.  Thus  the  young  man  on  entering  upon  puberty,  will  feel  that 
Nature  commands  him  to  indulge  to  a  moderate  extent  his  sexual  de- 
sires; and  when  once  he  is  fully  convinced  of  the  natural  rectitude  of 
this,  he  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  insufficiency  and  unnatural  charac- 
ter of  our  moral  code.  He  will  therefore  assert,  and  gradually  obtain, 
a  greater  liberty  vyf  indulging  honourably  in  unmarried  love, 
which  is  at  that  age  most  ol  all  indispensable.  When  once  the 
commands  of  Nature  are  felt  as  they  should  be,  and  the  dictates  of 
physical  are  equally  attended  to  with  those  of  spiritual  religion,  con- 
science wdl  give  youlh  no  peace  till  they  be  obeyed,  and  all  obstacles  to 
an  honourable  and  disinterested  outlet  for  the  sexual  desires  sur- 
mounted. The  sacred  duty  of  the  normal  exercise  of  her  generative 
organs  is  equally  incumbent  upon  woman;  and,  when  once  adequately 
fell,  will  impel  her  to  assert  in  like  manner  her  title  to  a  greater  sex- 
ual freedom  in  spile  of  all  opposition.  The  cause  of  sexual  liberty, 
advocated  not  merely  as  a  right  but  as  a  duit/,  w'U  thus  become  the 
most  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  By  advancing  it, 
they  will  gradually  get  rid  of  those  sexual  miseries,  which  now  oppress 
them  like  a  nightmare.  Sexual  impotence,  morbid  bashlulness,  hys- 
teria, and  the  gloomy  train  of  menstrual  diseases  ;  sperraatorrhcea  and 
masturbation,  prostitution  and  venereal  disease,  will  all  gradually  be 
extirpated,  if  youth  be  only  true  to  itself,  and  assert  resolutely  and 
perseveringly  its  natural  laws  and  duties ;  and  if  all  mankind  fulhl 
conscientiously  the  greal,  duty  of  limited  procreation. 

Let  those  who  will,  marry  ;  but  those  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  upon 
80  indissoluble  a  contract,  either  on  account  of  their  early  age,  or  from 
a  disapproval  of  the  whole  ceremony,  should  deem  it  prrlectly  honour- 
able and  justifiable  to  fonu  a  temporary  coiiuectiou.    If  they  refrajn 
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from  undue  procreation,  rear  tlieir  children  carefully,  and  act  in  au 
open,  sincere,  and  ioviua;  manner  to  th.eir  partner,  lliey  are  luililliua 
the  re:il  sexual  duties;  aud  although  the  world  may  (or  a  time  IVowa 
np(ui  them,  they  will  have  the  approval  of  their  own  conscu^nces.  the 
Dust  and  noldest  of  rewards,  and  will  be  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
truer  sexual  nioralitv,  than  the  wcrld  has  yet  known.  It  is  sin- 
gular, that  among  a"  large  part  of  the  poorest  and  most  abject  mem- 
bers of  society,  the  empiv  formulaiy  of  marriage  is  very  frequently 
dispensed  with.  Mr.  Mayhew  say.s,  that  not  more  than  one  in  twenty 
of  the  street  folk  in  I^ndon,  who  live  as  man  and  wife,  are  married  ; 
as  they  deem  it  a  needless  and  e.xpeusive  ceremony.  Among  the  work- 
ing classes  too,  such  partnerships  are  very  common,  and  are  on  the  in- 
crease, even  in  this  country,  and  still  more  on  the  Continent.  It  is 
common  for  the  rich  to  keep  mistresses,  with  whom  they  often  live 
almost  as  man  and  wife  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  among  ladies  of  the  educated 
classes,  that  such  connections  are  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with.  But  when 
educated  women  corae  to  understand  the  real  nature  of  the  sexual 
laws,  and  the  sacredness  of  the  dutv  of  healthy  exercise,  they  will  feel 
tba',  if  they  have  not  the  opportunity  of  marriage,  or  are  aver.se  to 
enter  upon  that  indissoluble  state,  these  temporary  and  unfettered 
connections  ars  the  only  resource  for  them.  To  remaiit  an  old  maid  is 
a  thing,  which  no  woma.i,  who  attends  to  the  voice  of  natural  morality, 
can  consent  to.    She  must  feel  that  by  so  doing  she  is  not  fulUliing  the 

laws  of  her  being.  ,    ,    .  ,l 

I  do  not  speak  of  divorce,  for  it  is  a  far  more  radical  change  than 
divorce,  however  easily  to  be  procured,  that  is  requisite,  helore  love  can 
be  rendered  sufQciently  attainable  by  all  h.uman  beings,  to  prevent  the 
miseries  of  prostitution,  masturbntiou,  and  sexual  debility.  If  love 
be  made  too  difficult  of  attainment,  especially  for  youth,  which  has  so 
little  experience,  and  knows  so  little  how  to  guide  itself  amid  the  sex- 
ual shoals,  masturbation  and  prostitution  are  sine  to  be  practised.  On 
the  other  hand  it  should  not  be  made  too  easy  of  attainment,  nor 
should  a  moderate  and  invigorating  indulgence  be  allowed  to  dege- 
nerate into  licentiousness,  which  is  one  of  the  most  demoralising  of  all 
influences. 

No  trust  is  to  be  put  in  the  common  modes  of  guarding  against 
licentiousness,  viz.  the  rigouious  puritanism,  which  throws  as  many 
difficulties  as  possible  in  the  path  of  love,  and  the  austere  and  unna- 
tural sexual  code,  which  forbids  any  indulgences  except  within  the 
most  irksome  bonds.  To  enforce  sexual  abstinence  except  in  marriage, 
is  about  the  worst  possible  way  to  guard  against  licentiousness.  Bj 
this  austerity  the  intensity  of  the  sexual  desires  is  greatly  and  mor. 
bidly  increased,  and  exerts  an  undue  sway  over  the  whole  mind.  Th< 
young  people  in  our  society  think  far  too  much  of  love,  and  in  great 
measure  because  they  are  so  harshly  debarred  Irom  it  At  the  same 
lime  the  existence  of  prostitution  gives  ample  scope  to  the  most  un- 
bridhd  licentiousn&ss ;  over  which  the  moralist,  by  his  inconsiderate 
jtusterity,  has  lost  all  controul.  Prostitution  or  mercenary  love  in  any 
shape,  is  the  true  and  certain  sign  of  licratiousness,  and  is  infinitely 
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more  demoral. Sin jT  to  a  society,  than  almost  any  conceirable  amount  of 
sexual  freedom  could  bo.  Tli«  true  mode  of  clieckinK  licentiousness  is  to 
point  out  us  great  evils  to  youth  ;  to  impress  upon  them,  that  tlie  ron- 
duct  which  is  alone  really  virtuous,  and  which  morecvcr  can  alone  lead 
to  real  happiness,  is  to  indulge  only  to  a  moderate  degree  m  venereal 
pleasures,  and  never  permit  themselves  to  become  plunged  in  sensual 
excesses,  which  ruin  the  health  of  body  and  mind;  to  exercise  rather  a 
manly  self-denial,  and  to  think  of  the  sexual  happiness  of  others,  as  well 
as  of  themselves.  The  evils  which  arise  from  excess,  and  which  are 
rather  to  be  seen  on  the  Continent  than  in  this  country,  pr.iceed  chiefly 
from  the  want  of  a  true  standard  of  sexual  morality.  Young  people  deride 
the  existing  code,  but  they  have  no  other  guide  to  sexual  virtue  ;  and 
thus  they  plunge  into  all  sorts  of  excesses,  and  become  heartless  and 
efTeraiuate. 

The  true  antagonist  to  licentiousness  is  the  knowledge  of  the  greatly 
superior  happiness  and  virtue,  which  lies  in  moderation  ;  and  ahso  an 
active  engagement  in  other  pursuits.  No  man  or  woman  need  hope  for 
happiness,  who  seeks  it  in  love  and  sexual  gratification  alone;  no  ono 
who  does  not  live  a  life  of  useful  industry,  need  looic  for  a  contented 
miud.  It  is  not  unnatural  austere  rules,  but  a  due  aroount  of  healthy 
employment  in  other  matters,  which  can  give  either  sex  a  well  balanced 
mind,  and  guard  them  from  licentiousness.  Do  you  wish  to  keep  your 
wife  or  your  mistress  constant  ?  Give  up  bolts  and  bars,  and  conventional 
restrictions,  and  give  her  instead  an  interesting  occupation.  If  the  sphere 
of  woman's  activity  be  enlarged,  and  every  woman  be  educated  to  gain 
for  herself  an  independence,  there  will  to  an  absolute  certainty  be  much 
less  licentiousness  in  our  society  than  there  now  is,  however  much  the 
sexual  freedom  be  increased.  Idlenesss,  mercenary  love,  and  a  narrow 
culture  are  the  chief  causes  of  licentiousness  ;  and  the  true  way  to  guard 
against  the  latter  is  to  remove  them.  Youth  should  be  taught  to  take  an 
equal  pride  and  delight  in  the  developemeut  of  all  its  faculties  ;  and 
especially  of  those  physical  powers,  which  have  been  so  miserably  neglected. 
Athletic  exercises  and  manly  sports  are  the  safeguards  against  effemi- 
nacy and  sexual  debaucheries  ;  and  if  these  be  duly  attended  to,  both  man 
and  woman  will  gradually  acquire  a  sense  of  what  is  truly  noble  and 
lovable  in  character;  and  will  be  unwilling  to  let  their  manhood  de- 
generate into  a  sickly  licentiousness. 

It  is  a  very  false,  as  well  as  degrading  opinion  to  entertain  of  man, 
that  he  is  naturally  prone  to  licentiousness  or  other  vices.  Nature  has 
taken  far  better  means  to  promote  our  virtue  than  any  imperfect  codes, 
by  making  our  happiness  necessarily  dependent  on  it ;  and  therefore 
fore  the  timid  moralist  need  not  be  under  any  apprehensions  for  the  pro- 
gress of  virtue,  if  the  true  obstacles  to  it  can  be  removed.  The  geneial 
estimates  of  human  character  are  taken  from  man,  in  a  state  of  be- 
wildered misery  from  the  necessary  destruction  caused  by  the  unseen  law 
of  population,  and  a  total  confusion  of  ideas  on  sexual  morality:  and 
consequently  are  full  of  fallacies.  It  is  this  law,  operating  beneath 
the  surface,  that  has  made  chastity,  or  sexual  abstinence,  be  regarded  u 
%  virtue;  for  men,  even  when  ignorant  of  the  law,  still  dimly  felt,  that 
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the  reproductive  powers  could  uot  be  fully  exercised,  without  destructive 
xnseqiieueos,  aud  hence  they  considered  sexual  abstinence  a  virtue.  The 
error  lay  in  not  perceiving,  that  no  exigencies  of  human  society  could  alter 
the  laws  of  the  generative  organs,  or  make  sexual  abstinence,  however 
indispensable  it  might  be,  other  thr.n  a  natural  sin. 

As  a  further  sal'sguard  against  licentiousness,  it  is  very  desirable  that  a 
more  intiniat«  friendnhip  between  the  sexes  should  be  promoted  ;  and 
youth  should  feel  that  love,  if  not  conjoined  with  mutual  esteem,  loses 
half  its  charms.  The  sexes  should  mingle  more  freely,  and  share  in  each 
others  pursuits,  so  that  there  may  be  as  many  bonds  of  sympathy  be- 
tween them  as  possible ;  and  that  the  sexual  passion  may  not  be,  as 
at  present  it  so  often  is,  almost  the  only  common  feeling  which  draws 
them  together. 

The  great  aim  of  the  moralist  should  be,  not  so  much  the  intensifica- 
tion, as  the  universal  distribution  of  the  pleasures  of  love  among  the  whole 
race.  Hitherto  this  has  been  very  little  thought  of;  and  yet  it  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  more  equal  distribution  of  the  food  and  other  advantages, 
which  is  now  the  chief  aim  of  the  political  economist.  It  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  that  some  few  individuals,  poets  or  fortunate  lovers, 
should  have  their  transports  still  more  exalted  and  refined  ;  but  that  the 
great  mass  of  mankind,  that  every  man  and  woman  of  as,  should  be  able 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  share  of  the  pleasures  of  love,  and  to  enjoy  them  in 
their  own  way.  Love,  like  power,  wealth,  and  other  blessings,  hab 
hitherto  been  chiefly  cherished  for  the  rich,  the  refined,  and  the  intellec- 
tual ;  while  the  loves  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and 
the  uncultivated,  have  had  little  attention.  It  has  been  too  much  the 
practise  for  the  highly  refined — the  spiritual  aristocrjicy,  to  look  dows 
with  contempt  on  the  loves  of  others,  and  stigmat^ise  them  as  gross  and 
sensual :  but  no  one  should  ever  permit  himself  to  think  in  a  degrading 
or  unsympathising  way,  of  the  joys  of  any  of  his  fellows.  It  is  true,  all 
are  not  equally  refined  or  lofty  minded  ;  just  as  all  are  not  born  equally 
rich  or  beautiful  ;  but  each  of  us  has  his  own  emotions,  and  his  own 
sources  of  pleasure,  which  should  be  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Let  us 
seek  by  our  sympathy,  and  self-denial,  to  procure  the  means  of  sexual 
happiness  for  even  the  humblest  of  our  fellow-beings  ;  and  rather  to  ele- 
vate by  kind  advice  than  to  crush  by  disdain.  Let  us  not  rest  contented, 
while  a  single  individual  in  society  is  excluded  by  avoidable  circumstances 
from  the  pleasures  of  love. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  marriage,  I  shall  give  a  quotation  from 
the  work  "  On  the  Sphere  of  Government  "  bv  Baron  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt  (elder  brother  of  the  great  traveller),  which  has  recently  been 
translated  into  English,  and  reviewed  in  an  admirable  periodical  ;  and 
which  conveys  to  us  an  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  many  earnest  thinkers, 
especially  on  the  continent,  are  beginning  to  approach  the  important  sub- 
ject of  the  union  of  the  sexes.  He  says  "  the  effects  which  marriage 
produces  are  as  various  as  the  characters  of  the  persons  concerned,  and.  as 
a  union  so  closely  allied  with  the  very  nature  of  the  respective  individuals, 
(t  must  be  attended  with  the  most  hurtful  consequences,  when  the 
otate  attempts  to  regulate  it  by  law,  or,  through  the  force  of  its  institution*. 
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to  make  it  repose  on  anything  save  simple  inclination.    The  radical  erroi 

of  such  a  policy  spcms  to  lie,  tiiat  the  law  commands,  whereas  such  a  i' 

relation  cannot  mould  itself  according  to  external  circumstances,  aul  i 

deueuds  whollv  on  inclination;  and  whenever  coercion  or  guidance  cornt  (■ 

inio  collision  with  inclination,  they  divert  it  still  more  from  the  proper  t 

^atn.  Wlierofore,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  State  should  not  only  loosen  (■ 
the  bonds  in  this  instance,  and  leave  ampler  freedom  to  the  citizen,  hut 

t\\\\t  it  should  enliiely  wilhdnm  its  active  solicitude  from  the  institution  oj  '- 

mdrriagc,  and  both  generally  and  in  its  particular  modifications,  should  » 

rather  leave  it  wholly  to  the  free  choice  of  the  individuals,  and  the  various  o: 

contracts  they  may  enter  into  with  respect  to  it.    I  should  not  be  deterred  i' 

from  the  adoption  of  this  principle,  by  the  fear  that  all  family  relations  » 

shouhl  be  disturbed,  or  their  manifestations  iu  general  impeded;  for  i 

although  such  an  apprehension  might  be  justified,  by  considerations  of  1 

peculiar  circumstances  and  loc  ilities,'  it  could  not  fairly  be  entertained  in  s 

an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  men  and  States  iu  general.  For  experience  i- 
frequently  convinces  us,  that  just  where  law  has  imposed  do  fetters, 

morality  most  surely  binds  ;  the  idea  of  external  coercion  is  one  entirely  v 

foreign  to  an  institution,  which,  like  marriage,  reposes  only  an  inclina-  t 

tion  and  tiie  inward  sense  of  duty  ;  and  the  results  of  such  coercive  institu-  ii 

tions  do  not  at  all  correspond  to  the  designs  in  which  they  originate."  v. 

By  curing  the  sexual  evils,  we  at  the  same  time  cure  poverty.   Poverty  ai 

exists  because  our  sexual  habits  are  erroneous;  the  waiit  of  food  springs  s> 

from  the  same  source  as  the  want  of  love;  they  are  inevitable  alternative  ki 

products  of  all  modes  of  sexual  intercourse,  except  the  preventive  one ;  and  ik 

the  means,  which  can  alone  cure  the  one,  can  alone  cure  the  other  also.  bt 

To  remedy  the  want  of  love,  and  to  enable  every  individual  to  have  a  due  m 

amount  of  sexual  pleasures  and  offspring,  the  only  possible  means  is  the  f 

general  practiceofpreventiveintercourse,andlimitedprocreation:  andthese  nf 

are  the  only  possible  means,  by  which  Poverty  also  can  be  cured.    That  U 

it  can  be  perfectly  cured  by  these,  and  by  no  other  conceivable  means,  I  Ji 

feel  the  profoundest  conviction.    It  is  with  the  want  of  love  that  the  richer  is 

classes  have  most  directly  to  do,  and  therefore  it  is  the  young  and  un-  » 

married  people  among  them,  that  should  chiefly  concern  themselves  in  st 

remedying  this  want ;  but  the  poor  are  most  immediately  interested  11  ti 

the'want  of  food.    It  is  to  them  therefore  that  the  following  observationa  tk 

are  principally  addressed,  in  the  spirit  of  the  deepest  sympathy  and  ei 

reverence.  si: 

The  working  classes  have  their  fate  in  their  own  hands.    There  is  one  tfe 

method  and  one  only,  by  which  they  may  escape  from  the  great  evils  ci 

which  oppress  them — the  want  of  food  and  leisure  ;  hard  work  and  low  (j 

wages.   This  is,  by  reducing  their  numbers  by  preventive  intercourse,  and  l; 

so  lessening  the  supply  of  labour  in  proportion  to  the  demand.    All  other  i. 

means,  which  have  been  held  out  for  getting  rid  of  Poverty,  are  a  mere  tii 

delusion ;   socialism,   emigration,  national  education,   organisation  of  t 

industry,  are  all,  if  not  purely  visionary  and  incapable  of  realisation,  at  if 

best  but  slight  palliatives,  which  lead  ultimately  to  the  no  less  formidable  j, 

evil  of  want  of  love.    No  remedy  for  poverty  has  been  hitherto  proposed,  y. 

vrhich  was  not  to  be  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  equivalent  amoimt  p. 
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»f  love,  which  iu  fact  rendered  it  totally  unavailins;.  While  the  repro- 
ductive powers  aro  managed  by  mankiud  as  they  are  at  present,  and 
checked  only  by  abstinence,  prostitution,  or  death,  it  is  a  mere  dream  to 
talk  of  remedying  poverty.  Therefore  the  attenlion  of  the  working' 
classes  should  be  steadily  concentrated  upon  Ihe  only  real  remedy  for  their 
evils ;  and  they  should  refuse  even  to  listen  again  to  any  schemes  which 
are  nut  based  upon  the  laws  of  populatioa.  All  others  are  but  will-o'-the- 
wisps,  over  which  time  and  eflbrt  are  iitterly  wasted,  and  which  can  lead 

.  only  to  a  deeper  slough  of  despond.  They  should  use  every  endeavour  to 
test  the  eflQciency  of  prevenlive  sexual  intercourse ;  and  dissemi.nate  aa 
widely  as  possible,  the  knowledge  of  this  means,  and  of  the  indispeusabln 

.  duty  of  limited  procreation.  They  should  help  Iheinselves,  nor  wait  for  thi 
tardy  help  of  others.    If  this  great  duty  were  to  become  widely  known 

,  and  generally  fulfilled,  in  a  very  short  time  the  burden  of  poverty  would 
begin  to  be  lightened,  and  eventually  it  would  be  wholly  removed. 

It  would  be  desirable,  that  there  should  be  as  few  children  born  as  pos- 

■  sible,  until  poverty  be  removed.  Were  no  unnecessary  ofTsprmg  produced, 
!  none  that  were  not  indispensable  to  the  physical  health  of  the  mother,  in 

six  years  the  evils  of  poverty  would,  I  believe,  be  strikingly  diminished" 
and  in  twelve  years  the  working  classes  might  dictate  their  own  terms, 
and  have  wages  and  other  advantages,  to  which  at  present  they  do  not 
jaspire  even  in  thought.  The  rate  of  wages,  that  important  political 
J  barometer  as  Mr.  Malthus  called  it,  is  the  index  by  which  their  efforts 
iihould  be  guided.  Their  steadfast,  indefatigable,  and  united  aim  should 
ibe,  to  prevent  by  the  means  already  mentioned,  all  unnecessary  births, 
I  until  wages  are  so  high,  as  to  ensure  the  comfort  and  independence  of 
tevery  man  or  woman  ;  to  leave  a  broad  margin  for  the  casualties  of  sick- 
tness,  or  other  adverse  circumstances,  which  may  oppress  any  individual ; 
tto  make  it  easy  to  earn  a  livelihood,  even  for  the  weakest  woman,  or 
: dullest  and  slowest  workman,  for  these  should  be  cared  aod  provided  for 
; as  well  as  the  rest.  For  this  purpose  the  customary  wages,  even  those 
•.which  are  called  good  wasres,  are  miserably  too  low;  and  a  much  higher 

■  standard  of  comfort  should  be  aspired  to.    Another  persevering  aim 

•  should  be,  that  there  should  not  be  a  single  unhealthy  occupation;  and 
ithat  men  should  not  be  forced,  as  at  present,  by  the  pressure  of  want,  tu 
lenaaae  in  employments,  which  are  certain  death  in  a  few  years.  They 

•  should  also  secure  to  themselves  a  much  greater  share  of  leisure,  than 
:they  now  have;  less  work  with  higher  wages;  and  not  be  ground  down  by 
;  constant  toil,  but  have  a  sufficiency  of  time  for  enjoyment,  and  for 
■educating  and  developing  their  various  faculties  of  body  and  mind.  Nd 

•  human  being  should  work,  I  firmly  believe,  more  than  six  or  seven  hours 
a-day,  except  it  be  for  some  temporary  purpose  ;  and  at  many  occupa- 
tions even  this  length  of  work  is  far  too  much.    In  fact,  the  hours  of 
.labour  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  health  and  the  real  interests 

jf  man.  All  these  aims  and  innumerable  others  can,  I  feel  convinced,  be 
accomplished  by  the  general  adoption  of  preventive  intercourse,  and  by  a 

■  steady  and  undeviating  attention  to  the  true  cause  and  only  cure  of 
I  Poverty. 

The  working  classes  have  it  in  thei/  own  power  tu  attain  aiJ  thew 
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ad7antap;e5 ;  in  fact  to  make  almost  any  terms  with  tne  capitalists,  if 
they  sufficiButly  reduce  tlieir  own  numbers.  It  is  by  these  means,  anri  noC 
by  hopeless  strikes  or  bloody  revolutions,  that  any  amelioration  in  their  state 
ia.a  be  ufl'ected  ;  and  the  knowledge  tliat  the  richer  classes  have  their  own 
bitter  difficulties  to  contend  with  ;  that  they  are  suffering  from  the  des- 
tructive action  of  the  hiw  of  population,  just  as  really,  though  not  so 
patently,  as  the  poor  ;  that  the  hearts  of  many  among  them  are  full  of 
aujruish  for  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  and  eager  to  assist  them  by  any 
tffi  rts,  if  they  only  knew  how;  and  moreover  that  the  poor  are  them- 
lehes  as  much  to  blame  for  the  existence  of  poverty  as  the  rich,  seeing 
that  it  depends  chiefly  on  their  own  improvident  procreation:  all  these 
coBjiderations  may  serve  to  assuage  the  unhappy  class  animosities,  and 
to  draw  us  all  nearer  in  mutual  sympathy.  Alas  !  we  have  ail  sinned, 
cojjsciously  or  unconsciously,  against  the  most  sacred  social  laws;  we 
hi.ve  all  enough  of  sorrows  and  evils  to  contend  with,  without  warring 
with  each  other ! 

Although  preventive  intercourse  may  appear  strange  to  many,- as  the 
ra-eans  by  which  alone  human  progress  is  rendered  possible,  yet  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  it  is  already  far  mure  generally  practised,  than  we  have  any 
idea  of;  nay  more,  that  wherever  there  has  been  any  real  and  perma- 
i4eut  progress  in  the  condition  of  man  made  by  an  old  country,  it  has  been 
by  means  of  preventive  intercourse.  To  take  the  example  of  France  for 
mstance,  we  have  seen  from  Mr.  Jlill's  statement,  tliat  the  progress  of 
that  country  since  the  first  revolution  has  been  extraordinary  ;  that  at 
no  time  in  French  history  have  its  resources  increased  so  immensely 
and  yet  that  the  population  is  almost  stationary,  not  on  account  of  the 
increase  of  deaths,  but  the  diminution  of  births.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  comforts  of  the  whole  French  people  have  been  greatly  augmented. 
Now,  although  I  do  not  know  it  as  a  fact,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
this  stationary  state  of  population  in  France  inusi  be  owing  to  the  general 
use  of  preventive  sexual  intercourse  ;  for  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  habits  of  the  French  must  be  aware,  that  sexual  abstinence  is  far 
\ess  practised  among  them  than  in  this  country.  An  old  maid  is  as  rare 
a  sight  in  France  as  common  among  us:  and  on  the  whole  it  is  certain 
that  there  is  far  more  sexual  intercourse  in  the  former  country.  Prosti- 
tution, also,  or  promiscuous  intercourse  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent 
the  birth  of  children,  (which,  witli  sexual  abstinence  and  premature 
death,  are  the  only  possible  alternatives  to  preventive  intercourse)  is,  I 
believe,  not  nearly  so  common  in  France  as  in  this  country.  Now  it  is 
not  possible  to  reconcile  this  with  the  very  small  proportion  of  births, 
otherwise  than  by  inferring  it  to  be  the  effect  of  preventive  intercourse; 
for  the  fecundity  of  woman  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  countries.  Preven- 
tive intercourse  must  tlieret'ore  be  very  general  in  France,  and  probably 
in  the  other  continental  countries  ;  in  none  of  which,  not  excepting  even 
Norway  and  Switzerland,  is  sexual  abstinence  nearly  so  prevalent,  I 
believe,  as  in  this  country.  However,  although  it  has  produced  con- 
siderable real  improvement,  it  has  not  been  able  to  raise  adequately  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  nor  to  remove  the  sexual  evils,  because 
it  has  not  benn  recognised  openly  as  a  great  social  duty,  but  has  mereiy 
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oecu  adopted  by  individuals,  and  rather  as  a  moans  of  retaining  than 
increasing  tlieir  comforts  ;  it  is  only  when  tlic  law  of  population  is  well 
understood,  and  preventive  intercourse  is  not  used  furtively  and  hy  single 
individuals,  but  is  made  tlie  means  of  a  t/rcai  mid  opm  social  efTort^ 
that  it  will  enable  us  not  only  to  avoid  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty, 
but  to  tlRvate  our  whole  society  to  a  oondiiion  belittinj,'  the  dignity  of 
man. 

This  eflort,  moreover,  should  be  made  by  all  old  countries  together,  fof 
if  any  do  not  share  in  it,  the  wretched  condition  of  their  poor  will  drag 
down  the  others  more  or  less;  unless  they  be  too  uncivilized  to  compete 
With  them  fur  the  provisions.  The  continued,  althuugh  diminished, 
misery  of  the  French  poor,  notwithstanding  their  adoption  of  the  ouiy 
means  of  relief,  depends  partly,  I  believe,  on  the  abject  poverty  in  this 
country  and  in  Ireland  ;  for  our  wealthy  capitalists  and  hungry  popu- 
lation become  competitors  for  the  products  of  French  agriculture.  In 
this  way  it  is  seen  how  inseparably  the  economical  interests  of  all  countries 
are  bound  up  together.  Each  nation  is  in  itself  a  society,  but  all  form 
part  of  the  great  society  of  mankind  ;  and  no  nation  can  expect  long  to 
flourish  without  the  rest. 

One  blessed  effect,  which  would  result  from  the  introduction  of  truer 
riews  of  sexual  morality  among  us,  would  be,  to  draw  us  nearer  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  French  and  the  other  Continental  nations  ;  whom  we 
would  then  see  to  be  suffering,  just  like  ourselves,  from  the  great  sexual 
diflSculties,  and  from  wh3m  nothing  has  more  estranged  us  than  the  differ- 
ence of  views  on  sexual  matters.  We  will  learn  to  feel,  that  all  of  us 
have  been  in  tlie  wrong,  and  that  along  with  much  that  is  good,  there  is, 
and  in  the  existing  state  of  our  sexual  knowledge  could  only  be,  more 
that  is  evil,  in  the  various  codes  of  aiorality,  which  are  at  present  preva- 
lent in  the  different  countries  of  the  world;  and  the  recognition  of  our 
own  errors  and  sufferings  will  make  us  more  lenient  than  we  have  been, 
to  the  errors  and  sufferings  of  others. 

It  is  a  mistake,  moreover,  to  suppose  that  it  is  only  in  the  old  world, 
that  the  law  of  population  is  causing  misery,  or  preventive  intercourse 
needed.    I  believe  that  the  extreme  hard  work,  for  which  the  Americans 
;  are  as  remakable  as  the  English,  and  which  is  assuredly  incompatibla 
with  the  best  interests,  either  moral  or  physical  of  man,  essentially  depends, 
not,  as  is  generally  thought,  on  a  love  of  money  or  spirit  of  rivalry, 
(although  doubtless  these  operate  too  as  secondary  motives),  but  on  the 
1  immense  difficulty  of  increasing  the  food,  even  in  America,  in  a  geo- 
1  metrical  ratio,  so  as  to  keep  up  with  a  population  doubling  itself  every 
:  twenty-five  years.    If  the  working  classes  in  America  wish  to  have  still 
i  higher  wages,  with  less  work,  they  too  can  only  do  so  by  preventive  iater- 
■jourse.    It  is  not  a  feverish  increase  of  wealth  and  cultivation,  nor  a 
-hoasted  superiority  over  the  old  world,  whose  circumstances  are  so  infinitely 
;  »orse,  that  is  desirable  in  America ;  it  is  that  every  one  should  have 
as  well  as  food  and  love  ;  should  have  time  for  enjoyment  and  the 
leultivation  of  their  various  faculties;  and  should  have  only  so  mucti 
lifialihy  work,  as  will  ensure  the  comparatively  slow  progress  of  poyuiiitiofl 
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and  food,  which,  Rven  in  America,  is  compaMble  with  the  satisfactory  con 
iition  of  mankind. 

In  an  old  country,  food  and  popula'ion  catinot  increase  with  rapidity, 
^xeept  by  an  extraordinary  succession  of  industrial  or  agricultural  im« 
provemeuts,  coupled  with  the  most  indefatigable  labour.  In  Great  Britain 
juring  the  last  half-century,  we  have  the  most  remarkable  of  all  instances 
of  this.  The  population  of  this  country,  as  we  learn  Ironi  the  census  of 
1851,  has  doubled  itself  in  the  last  53  years.  The  chief  cause  of  this  lias 
been  the  unexampled  progress  of  the  physical  sciences  and  arts  during  that 
time;  the  introduction  of  steam,  railways,  machinery,  &c.,  which  have 
made  this  country  the  great  workshop  of  the  world,  and  have  enabled  her 
to  command  a  large  share  of  the  food  of  other  countries  ;  and  the  appli 
cation  of  chemistry  and  other  sciences  to  agriculture,  which  has  so  much 
•ncreased  our  own  produce.  Another  essential  cause,  acting  and  re- 
acting on  t'je  increase  of  wealth,  has  been,  as  the  Census  says,  the  in- 
trease  of  marriages  and  births,  which,  by  constantly  pressing  tlie 
population  hard  against  the  means  of  subsistence,  has  produced  that 
indefatigable  aud  exhausting  labour,  for  which  the  English  are  dis- 
tinguished above  all  other  old  nations  except  the  Chinese,  and  also  the 
heart  rending  poverty  which  we  witness  among  us.  A  large  nuraVer  of 
births  in  any  old  country  7?m.sZ  produce  one  of  two  things  ;  either  a  very 
short  average  of  life,  as  we  see  among  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  and  uncivilized 
nations  in  general :  or  the  most  terrible  and  universal  hard-work,  alon^ 
with  wide-spread  poverty,  as  we  see  among  ourselves.  In  this  country 
the  rapid  multiplication,  falling  on  a  people  of  higher  civilization  and 
more  skilful  energy,  has  given  rise  to  such  efforts  and  such  sacrihces 
to  increase  the  food  and  stave  off  destruction,  as  are  wholly  without 
parallel  in  history.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  eflTorts,  which  hav? 
reduced  the  great  majority  of  us  to  working  machines,  the  mighty  tide 
of  population  so  easily  keeps  up  with  any  increase  of  food  they  can  eflect, 
that  the  most  awful  poverty,  bordering  on  chronic  famine,  prevails  on  the 
one  hand,  and  an  amount  of  celibacy  and  sexual  abstinence,  probably 
as  unparalleled  as  our  industrial  eflTorts,  on  the  other. 

In  every  line  of  the  Census,  the  action  of  the  terrible  Malthusian  Law 
is  distinctly  visible  ;  this  law  alone  can  explain  the  continuance  of  unabated 
poverty  and  misery  among  us,  notwithstanding  all  our  toil  and  progress 
in  wealth;  it  alone  explains  how  our  population  so  easily  keeps  pace 
with,  and  passes  beyond  the  immense  increase  of  food,  although  the  age  of 
marriage  is;  so  late,  and  celibacy  and  prostitution  so  prevalent ;  it  alone 
explains  the  miserably  short  average  of  life,  notwithstanding  all  our  sani- 
tary eflTorts  ;  it  alone  explains  the  vast  tide  of  emigration,  which  we  hav« 
sent  forth  :  every  oue  of  us,  who  is  suffering  from  the  wMut  of  food,  love, 

leisure,  (and  how  few  in  our  society  are  not  or  have  not  been  !)  is  a 
aving  proof  of  its  action  ;  without  it,  in  short,  human  society,  and  the 
Census,  are  a  totally  unintelligible  riddle ;  and  yet  the  author  of  the 
Census  Report  (namely,  the  Registrar-General  aided  by  his  coadjutors,) 
openly  denies  the  law,  and  attempts  by  the  most  surface  fallacies,  which 
nad  alreadv  been  clearly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Malthus,  to  refute  it.  i 
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would  notalude  to  these  fallacies,  were  It  not  for  the  iucomparable  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  and  the  character  of  the  Census  Report,  which  by  its 
wide  circuhition,  and  valuable  statistical  facts,  is  so  dangerous  an  organ 
fur  spreading  error. 

Its  author  asserts  that  the  unparalleled  increase  of  production  in  tlas 
country,  has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  impri/venients  in  the  marriage 
laws,  and  to  the  great  increase  of  birlbs.  akiiougli  ho  grants  that  the 
industrial  inventions  and  agricultural  discoveries  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  it.  He  says  tliat  the  law  of  population,  though  it  may  appi)  lo  savages 
and  the  inferior  animals,  cannot  apply  to  civilized  man  ;  for  the  latter 
has  such  superior  powers  of  increasing  the  produce.    Thus  he  concludes, 
that  the  large  proportion  of  births  and  rapid  increase  of  population,  have 
been  the  chief  cause  of  the  great  progress  of  this  country,  and  as  stich  are 
a  siynal  advantage;  in  short,  that  the  great  procreation  of  married  people, 
with  their  increased  care  of  their  children,  has  mainly  produced  oui 
national  wealth,  and  that  to  them  therefore  our  thanks  are  owing.  In 
support  of  this  assertion,  he  appeals  to  a  work  published  in  1767,  by  Sii 
James  Steuart.    On  thisjpoint  I  shall  give  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Malthus, 
which  I  omitted  in  the  review  of  his  work;  not  having  at  that  time  read 
the  Census  Report,  and  having  therefore  thought  that  the  fallacy  it 
brings  forward  was  obsolete. 

ifr.  Malthus  says,  "  I  should  be  the  last  to  deuy  that  an  increase  of 
population,  when  it  follows  in  its  natural  order,  is  both  a  great  positive 
good  in  itself,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  a  further  increase  in  the  an- 
nual produce  of  the  land  and  the  labour.    The  only  question  is,  which  is 
the  natural  order  of  its  progress  ?    On  this  point  Sir  James  S'teuart,  who 
has  in  general  explained  this  subject  so  weii.  appears  to  roe  to  have  fallen 
into  an  error.    He  determines  that  multiplication  is  the  efficient  cause 
of  agriculture,  and  not  agriculture  of  multiplication.    But  though  it  may 
be  allowed  that  the  increase  of  people  beyond  what  could  easily  subsist  on 
the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  first  prompted  man  to  till  the  ground  ; 
and  that  the  view  of  maintainmg  a  family,  still  operates  as  the  principal 
stimulus  to  cultivation  ;  yet  it  is  clear  that  these  products  in  their 
actual  state,  must  be  beyond  the  lowest  wants  of  the  existing  population, 
before  any  permanent  increase  can  possibly  be  supported.    We  know  that 
a  multiplication  of  births  has  in  numberless  instances  taken  place,  which 
has  produced  no  effect  on  agriculture,  and  has  merely  been  followed  by  an 
increase  of  diseases;  but  perhaps  there  is  no  instance  where  a  permanent 
increase  of  agriculture  has  not  effected  a  permanent  increase  of  popula- 
tion, somewhere  or  other.    Consequently  agriculture  may  more  properly 
be  termed  theetficient  cause  of  population,  than  population  of  agriculture  ; 
though  they  certainly  react  upon  each  other,  and  are  mutually  necessary 
to  each  other's  support.    This  indeed  seems  to  be  the  hinge  on  which  the 
subject  turns,  and  all  the  prejudices  respecting  population  have  perhaps 
arisen  from  a  mistake  about  the  order  of  precedence.    From  a  want  of 
attention  to  this  most  important  distinction,  statesmen,  in  pursuit  of  the 
desirable  object  of  population,  have  been  led  to  encourage  early  marriages, 
to  reward  the  fathers  of  families,  and  to  disgrace  celibacy ;  but  this  is  to 
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dress  aud  water  a  piece  of  land  wiiLioat  suwiug  it,  and  yet  to  expect  a 
crop." 

Mr.  Alaltlius  here  aclciiovvlnilges,  what  iu  tact  does  uot  need  lo  bf 
pointed  out,  tliat  an  iucrea.se  ul  i>irdis  teuds  most  powerfully  lo  increase 
>iatioual  wealth  and  i)upulatiou,  by  pnshing  the  people  to  the  last  extre- 
mities to  gain  .subsi.steiicc,  aud  tliercfore  making  tliem  work  like  slaves; 
exactly  as  we  know  that  the  more  powerful  the  stream  which  flowt 
against  a  slowly  yielding  barrier,  the  more  quickly  will  the  barrier 
recede;  but  this  is  at  the  e.'jpouse  of  greater  pressure  upon  all  the  par- 
ticles of  the  water  itself,    la  this  manner,  a  country  wliich  is  bent 
upon  attaining  a  hollow  superiority  over  others  iu  aggregate  wealth 
aud  population,  and  is  reckless  of  human  life,  toil,  aud  suflerinfj,  cannot 
probauly  take  a  better  course  than  by  encouraging  rapid  multiplication  ; 
at  least  if  its  inhabitants  bo  at  all  civilized,  energetic,  and  patient  of  toil, 
for  otherwi.se  the  iucrease  of  births  would  only  cause  increase  of  deaths. 
Tlio  folly  aud  inhumanity  of  the  effort  would  be  less,  if  the  barrier 
against  which  the  hearts  of  the  working  classes  were  broken,  were 
ulti-mately  surmountable;  but  it  is  totally  insurmountable,  nay,  as  -Mr. 
Mill  has  shown,  its  resistance  even  increases,  in  the  progress  of  cultivation. 
We  are,  forsooth,  according  to  the  Census-Reporter,  to  pride  ourpelves 
on  our  feverish  industrial  achievemeuts,  our  national  wealth,  our  popula- 
tion of  28raillious  of  half-lives,  (by  no  means  equal  to  14  millions  of 
wUole  ones,)  nay  more,  on  the  sexual  morality  of  our  married  people,  from 
the  throne  downwards ;  we  are  gratefully  to  regard  their  virtuous  and 
overwhelming  procreation,  as  the  main  source  of  our  pre-eminence  among 
the  nations,  and  forget  the  poverty,  the  squalor,  the  toil,  the  bloody 
sweat,  the  crushed  average  of  life,  the  celibacy,  the  masturbation,  the 
prostitution,  the  venereal  diseases,  it  has  also  occasioned.    We  are  to 
thank,  as  the  authors  of  our  national  greatn*  ss,  the  very  people  whose 
reckless  procreation  has  been  the  parent  caute  of  our  miseries.  Alasl 
we  maj  forgive  them,  but  thank  them  we  cannot.    The  routine  and  shor> 
sighted  boasts  of  the  industrial  glory  of  England,  cemented  as  it  has  bttn 
by  the  blood  of  millions  ;  of  its  splendid  institutions,  and  above  all  it& 
superior  sexual  virtue,  are  most  painful  to  any  one,  who  feels  for  his 
fellow  creatures,  and  recognises  the  law  of  population.    To  boast  of  our 
sexual  institutions,  and  tlie  rapid  procreation  of  our  married  people,  is, 
in  reality,  the  most  thoughtless  insult  which  could  possibly  be  paid  to  the 
miseries  of  this  country.    It  is  not  an  emulative  increase  of  wealth  and 
population,  without  happiness,  aud  at  the  expense  of  the  most  wide-spread 
tiuffering,  that  is  desirable  in  any  country ;  but  that  both  population  and 
food  should  increase  only  so  fast,  as  to  allow  of  the  satisfactory  state  ol 
all  mankind,  and  a  natural  term  of  life  for  each  generation.    This  is  the 
only  true  aim  for  any  country :  the  other  is  a  foolish  chase,  which  leads 
only  to  misery. 

The  other  arguments  by  which  the  author  of  the  Report  opposes  the 
Malthusian  Law,  are  such  as  disclose  a  great  ignorance  of  political 
economy,  and  of  the  law  itself.  He  says,  "  the  products  of  industry 
Increase  m  proportion  to  the  numberof  civilized  men."  If  this  means  that 
B  larger  body  of  men  require,  and  can  produce,  more  food  than  a  smaller, 
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It  Is  a  truism ;  if  it  means  that  the  produce  iu  Ibis  or  any  other  old 
Douutry  eau  keep  up  with  unchecked  population,  or  that  nieu  cau  marry 
IS  early,  and  su|.port  a  large  famdy  as  easily  iu  this  country  as  in 
America  or  Australia,  we  all  know  practically  that  it  is  false,  and  Mr 
Malttius  aud  iMr.  Mill  have  demonstrated  the  reason  of  this.  Again  he 
says,  "future  generations  of  Britons,  if  they  have  genius,  science,  skill 
indastry— aud  it  they  are  more  numerous— will  necessarily  produce  more 
than  tiie  country  now  yields."  Who  ever  denied  this  ?  And  again,  "  the 
share  of  the  produce  ot  every  kind,  that  falls  to  a  family  in  the  mostpopu- 
lous  s„a  e  ot  America,  is  incomparably  greater  than  the  share  of  the 
Indian  hun  ers  tami  y,  when  there  was  not  one  person  to  every  square 
truisms  h,";i  r-  never  denied  these  oracular 

men t    I'p  M  i  ^ H    T"^"^  "^'"^        '^"^e^er  make  a  state- 

men  lilve  this  '-the  character  of  every  race  of  men  is  thereal  limit  to  it.' 

^L  l    i.'fn      r^^"^^^"-  ?°;itted  by  anybody  tliat  national  character  i. 
limit  to  production  and  therefore  to  population  ;  butt  the  main  Umii 

bthe  l^wToTf  atuS.""'^^  '^^^ 

belSvetSthet'niif '''T;,^'"''"''''  "  ^""^  other  man  in  his  senses, 
S^ratp  M  S/l^  .  .0°""*  ^'^^  to  increase  at  thein- 

that  of  th   I    ,  T  •  ^^''^^        ^"'^^  l^alf  as  fast,  as 

it  as  ttnn  K,  States,  nor  probably  much  more  than  a  quarte;  a., 
fast  as  the  possible  rate.  Can  he  believe  that  in  another  fifty  years  we 
Zlrt::1^^^  T  °'.-^-b.tants;ina  century,  100  milllSs^  m  t^ 
centuries,  400  millions:  in  four  centuries,  6,400  millions  '  This  is  tb« 
question  which  should  be  put  to  those  who  deny  the  aw  of  po^^ulaUon 
for'auy  retcro?  ,m^r^'"^  of  supposing  that'population  an'd^od  can 
Tufh  ir  t?//  ,  ""^"r  ^  '"creased  in  such  a  ratio,  thereby  aci-nowledge  tlu 
Xci^us  I  vn   1         .■°''t'''  admits  of  dispute,  except  on  the 

h  n"a  J^o  VeL^^ucl  co'nstitution'of  man 

t  is  Drobable  fi  o  J^^P'■ools  of  the  law  are  so  self-evident,  thai 
n  l?n7  .'^^  Sreat  majority  of  those  who  deny  or  isuore  it  haJ 

versan  ? ith 'tl""  ^'^1"^'^  '°  "o    ^re  at  aU  con 

versant  with  the  modern  science  of  political  economy    which  has  in  fart 

e";/jg°'^f,?i^°°^P  ,«^'e  revolution  since  the  publication  o  Mr  Malthus^s 
Pmu"  be  d^^^d  •"'rifi^M'''!!'  better  views  on  this  sub- 

bif  SS!  -  ^^^^^ 
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before.    Capital  or  produce  might  bo  increasing  with  immense  rapidity, 

and  yet  the  condition  of  manlund  getting  worse,  if  population  were  allowed 
to  advance  still  more  rapidly,  as  it  could  so  easily  do,  if  not  checked.  On 
the  contrary,  even  though  capital  were  not  increasing  at  all :  m  other 
words,  although  a  country  had  reached  what  political  economists  call  the 
mtwnanj  stale  ;  yet  if  due  care  were  taken  proportionally  to  repress  popu- 
lation, the  condition  of  every  one  might  bo  improving.  It  is  not  the 
absolute  amount  of  wealth  which  a  nation  possesses,  but  t,he  relatwt 
amount  iu  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  satisfac- 
tory distribution  of  that  wealth,  which  constitutes  it  a  truly  prosperous 
nation.  A  rapid  increase  of  capital,  to  which  the  old  political  economists 
attached  such  importance,  is  no  proof  of  national  prosperity. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  industrial  progress,  namely  where  as  we  see 
among  ourselves,  the  working  classes  remain  pretty  much  as  they  were,  Mr. 
Mill  shows,  that,  of  the  three  great  classes  into  which  our  society  may  be 
JivideJ—landlords,  labourers,  and  capitalists— the  landlords   are  tht 
only  sharers  who  are  really  benefited,  while  the  capitalists  are  losers  ; 
Jor  population,   by  increasing,  raises  the  demand  for,  and  therefore 
the  price  of,  food,  more  quickly  than  the  iniprovements  in  production 
cm  lower  it.     Thus  the  landlords  gain,  f.nd  the  profits  of  the  capi- 
talists unless  the  labourers  submit  to  a  reduction  of  their  standard 
of  comfort,  must  fall.      Hence  the  aim  of  the  most  eminent  poli- 
tical economists  of  our  day,  is  no  longer  the  delusive  one  of  an  increase 
"  of  capital  and  improvements  in  production  merely,  which  tends  only  to 
benefit  the  landlord,  to  injure  the  capitalist,  and  to  leave  the  labourer 
where  he  was,  but  that  there  should  be  a  better  distribution  of  the  produce, 
which  is  only  obtainable  by  checking  the  increase  of  population,  so  that 
there  may  be  fewer  people  to  share  the  increasing  produce.    Iheir  aim 
thus  is  twofold ;  to  increaje produce  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  repress  iwpu- 
lation  on  the  other ;  and  the  latter  aim  >  beyond  all  comparison  the 
more  important  of  the  two,  for  it  is  so  little  generally  understood  and  is 
also  so  much  more  influential  in  human  destiny.    "  Itis  only  in  the  back- 
ward countries  of  the  world,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "that  increase  of  production 
is  an  important  object;  in  those  more  advanced    what  is  economically 
needed,  is  a  better  distribution,  of  which  one  indispensable  means  is  a 
strTc  e  restraint  on  population."  "  Only  when,  in  addition  to  J^st  msti- 
utions,"  he  says  again,  -the  increase  of  mankind  shall  be  under  th. 
S^te  guidance  of  a  judicious  foresight  can  ^be  conquests  made  fro^ 
the  powers  of  Nature  by  the  intellect  and  energy  ot  scientific  discoverers 
become  the  common  property  of  the  species,  and  the  means  of  improving 
and  elevating:  the  universal  lot."  , 
The  discovery  of  the  principle  of  population  has  thus  made  a  thorougt 
revolution  in  the  doctrines  and  aims  of  P°l't''=^j.E';°"°'^y  = 
before  long  make  a  similar  revolution  in  Medical  and  Moral  Science^ 
whose  efforts  at  present  are  exactly  as  delusive  as  were  those  of  the  eco- 
lomists  before  Mr.  Malthus  wrote,  namely,  to  increase  the  virtue  and 
health  of  mankind,  without  attending  to  the  increase  of  the  species 
Political  Economy  is  as  yet  the  only  science  concerning        and  society 
which  rests  upon  a  sound  basis,  and  whose  aim  is  a  true  one ,  the  othori 
are  radically  delusive,  and  attempt  impossibilities. 


POVERTY,  ITS  ONLY  CAUSE  AND  ONLY  CURE. 


How  little  the  Census-Reporter  lias  studied  tlie  science  whose  funda- 
meutal  principles  ho  so  recklessly  denies,  is  shown  hy  the  following  com- 
Darison  between  the  increase  of  capital  and  that  oC  population.  "  Capital," 
ne  says,  "  increases,  it  is  always  assuiiieil,  when  terms  of  years  are 
considered,  in  a  geometrical  progression,  and,  at  compound  interest,  the 
increase  is  much  more  rapid  than  the  increase  of  population  in  any 
European  state.  Tlic  interest  of  money,  indicating  the  annual  increast 
of  value,  is  the  produce  of  property,  and  hears  a  rather  close  analogy  to 
the  increase  of  the  means  salsjstence.  At  three  per  cent  per  annum, 
compound  interest,  the  value  of  capital  is  doubled  in  twenty-four  years  ; 
aud  a  population  increasing  at  three  per  cent,  which  is  near  the  natural 
rate,  doubles  in  the  same  time;  while  actually  the  British  population 
has  increased  at  the  rare  of  1.3  per  cent,  annually  for  the  fifty 
years,  1)301-51,  and  has  doubled  in  fifty-tliree  years.  Thus — if  we  take 
this  indication — the  means  of  subsistence  have  increased  faster  than  the 
numbers  of  the  people ;  for,  while  the  population  has  doubled,  the  value 
of  capital  under  investment,  at  three  per  cent,  compound  interest,  has 
quadrupled.*'  These  statements  are  full  of  the  greatest  errors.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  assumed  by  political  economists  that  capital  increases 
in  a  geometrical  progression  :  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  j\lili  shows  in  the 
most  masterly  manner,  in  the  first  chapters  of  his  fourth  bork,  that  the 
Law  which  governs  Profits  is  that  they  are  constantly  tending  to  fall, 
and  to  reach  a  minimum,  in  the  progress  of  industry.  The  reason  of 
this,  as  has  just  beeu  stated,  i.',  that  when  population  increases,  (if  the 
labourer  does  not  people  down  to  a  lower  standard  of  comfort,  and,  as  the 
standard  is  already  so  low,  this  could  liave  but  little  effect,)  more  food  is 
required,  and  this,  according  to  the  fundamental  law  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry, is  procurable  only  at  a  greater  proportional  cost :  and  therefore 
profits  must  fall.  The  tendency  of  profits  to  faU  in  the  course  of  indus- 
trial progress  was  always  noticed  by  political  economists,  for  instance 
Adam  Smith;  but  it  is  only  lately  that  the  true  reason  of  this  has  been 
seen,  namely,  the  want  of  fertile  laud,  which  makes  food  be  produced  at 
a  greater  proportional  cost.  Thus  then,  the  Law  of  Profits,  depending 
on  theiaw  of  Wages,  and  the  Law  of  Agricultural  Lidustry,  is  that  they 
tend  to  fall,  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  But  when  profits  fall,  the 
increase  of  capital  is  much  interfered  with,  because  people  have  less 
inducement  to  save  from  their  annual  income  in  the  hope  of  growing 
richer ;  and,  were  this  fall  of  profits  not  counteracted  by  several  circum- 
stances, it  would  soon  reach  what  Mr  Mill  calls  the  minimum  of  profit, 
namely,  the  smallest  profit  which  would  tempt  people  to  save  from  their 
incomes,  and  employ  their  savings  productively,  in  order  to  grow  richer  ; 
and  when  this  minimum  (which  varies  in  each  country,  according  to  the 
saving  habits  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  security  of  industrial  euterprizes) 
was  reached,  no  further  increase  of  capital  could  for  the  time  take  place. 
Therefore,  instead  of  increasing  naturally  in  a  geometrical  progression, 
capital  always  lends  to  increase  more  and  more  slowly,  and  would  ulti- 
mately reach  the  point  where  it  would  not  increase  at  all,  (called  by 
political  economists  t\\Q  stationary  state),  the  fall  of  profit.s  not  re- 

tarded by  sereral  circurastances    "  When  a  country,"  says  Mr.  Milh"  has 
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long  possessed  a  large  production,  and  a  large  net  income  lu  make  sanugi 
from,  and  when,  ihcrerore,  the  means  have  long  existed  of  mMldncr  a  great 
annual  addition  to  capital  ;  (the  country  not  having,  liliu  America,  a 
lar;;e  reserve  of  fertile  land  still  unused)  ;  it  is  one  of  the  charucteristica 
of  such  a  country,  thai  the  rate  of  prolits  is  always  close  to  the  miinmum, 
and  therefore  the  country  on  the  verge  of  the  stationary  state."  The 
chief  causes  which  check  the  fall  of  profits  in  such  a  case,  and  thus  allow 
of  further  increase  ol  capital  are,  he  says,  first,  wnsli:  of  cnpilal^  by 
over-trading  and  rash  speculations.  These  constitute  the  commercia. 
crises,  that  so  frequently  occur  among  us,  and  arc  in  a  great  measure 
caused  by  this  tendency  of  profits  to  fall  :  (or  this  niakps  mer  engage  iu 
rash  speculations,  to  gain  a  larger  profit.  In  the  stagnalion  -which  fol- 
lows those  crises,  moreover,  much  capital  is  consumed  unproduclively. 
But  this  is  not  the  principal  cause  which  arrests  the  fall  of  profits, 
otherwise  capital  would  not  increase  ;  while  it  does  increase,  and  very 
rapidly.  The  second  cause,  is  llie  introduction  of  agricultural  or  indus- 
trial improvements,  which  cheapen  corn,  or  other  articles  consumed  by 
the  labourers,  and  thus  raise  profits  ;  for  the  labourer  soon  loses  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  cheapness  and  transfers  it  to  the  capitalist,  by  peopling 
/own  to  his  old  standard  of  comfort  again  — the  only  use,  wliich  our 
labourers  ever  make  of  any  advantage,  being,  as  Mr.  Mill  says,  "  to  con- 
cert it  into  food  for  so  many  more  children."  flie  third  cause  is  in- 
creased facilities  of  getting  (bod  or  other  necessaries  from  abroad,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing  as  the  preceding.  But,  as  additional  food  is  not 
obtainable  in  the  countries  from  which  we  get  it,  except  by  increase  of 
agricultural  skill,  which  is  of  slow  growth  and  diffusion,  or  by  increase 
of  capital,  which,  in  the  corn-exporting  countries  of  Europe,  increases 
slowly,  and  in  America  not  more  rapidly  than  their  own  population 
—  English  capital  must  be  sent  abroad  to  procure  it  for  our  increasing 
population  ;  and  this,  namely,  the  overfloiu  of  English  capital  into  other 
countries,  where  profits  are  still  high,  is  the  fourth  great  cause,  which 
retards  the  fall  of  profits,  and  therefore  permits  a  further  increase  of  capi- 
tal. It  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  keep  up  profits  in  a  country, 
whose  capital  increases  faster  than  its  neighbours',  and  therefore  whose 
profits  are  nearest  the  minimum.  "  This  perpetual  overfiow  of  capital 
into  colonies  and  foreign  countries  to  seek  higher  profits,  than  can  be  got 
at  home,  I  believe,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  to  have  been  for  many  years  one  ol 
the  chief  causes,  by  which  the  fall  of  profits  in  England  has  checked." 
Thus  then,  ',;he  chief  causes,  which  check  the  fall  of  profits  iu  England, 
are  these  four — waste  of  capital,  improvements  in  production,  facilities 
of  importation,  and  overflow  of  capital  into  foreign  countries.  But  by 
the  first  of  these,  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  uestroyed,  or  transferred  to 
foreigners  ;  and  by  the  last  also,  it  is  sent  into  other  countries,  so  that  it 
supports  their  labourers,  not  ours,  except  in  so  far  as  their  increased  pro- 
duction cheapens  our  food.  Therefore  the  increased  capital  in  this 
country  is  only  in  pari  shared  among  our  own  labourers,  and  it  is  a 
great  error  to  compare  it  with  our  own  population.  Were  the  capital 
indeed  to  be  employed  in  this  country  and  among  our  own  people  alone,  its 
increase  would  very  soon  be  arrested,  because  profits  would  fall  so  low ;  or 
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U  least  it  would  slaclcpu  so  much  as  uo  longei  to  outstrip  the  com- 
paratively slow  march  of  agKcuhural  improvements  incur  own  country. 
It  is  because  a  great  part  of  the  increasing  capital  is  sent  abroad,  that 
iho  rate  of  profits  iu  all  old  and  well-peopled  countries,  is  prevented 
from  falling  in  a  very  few  years,  to  the  minimum  poiut,  at  which 
all  increase  of  capital  must  for  the  time  cease. 

To  say  that  "  the  interest  of  money  bears  a  rather  close  analogy  to  the 
increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  "  is  another  great  error.  The  rate 
ot  interest  depends  upon  many  other  elements,  besides  the  profits  of  capi- 
tal or  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence;  which  moreover,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  is  by  no  means  divided  among  our  own  people  alone.  It  depends 
on  the  proportion  between  those  w)io  are  ready  to  lend,  and  those  who  are 
ready  to  borrow  money,  and  thus  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  desire  to 
save,  and  to  use  savings  productively,  in  each  country.  If  the  rate  oi 
interest  were  a  true  index  of  the  increase  of  capital,  the  latter  would 
increase  most  rapidly,  where  the  interest  is  highest  ;  and  thus  would  be 
increasing  much  faster  in  the  Oriental  countries,  where  money  brings  20 
or  30  per  cent,  tban  in  England.  In  many  European  countries  the  rate 
of  interest  is  higher,  I  believe,  than  it  is  in  Enaiand,  and  therefore  a  sum 
would  double  much  more  rapidly  at  compound  interest  iu  them  ;  but  their 
capital  is  not  increasing  nearly  so  fast. 

A.S  for  some  other  misapprehensions  of  Mr.  Malthus"s  writings,  such 
as  that  "  he  attempts  to  reconcile  us  to  the  loss  of  lives  by  shipwreck, 
small-pox,  close  habitations,  or  low  sites  ;"  that  he  made  the  assertion  that 
"  the  disappearance  of  small-pox,  cholera,  or  of  other  epidemics,  must  be 
followed  imme^diately  by  famine  or  other  diseases  ;"  and  some  vain  wit  on 
"  the  absurdity  of  applying  the  law  of  population  to  civilized  man  though 
it  may  hold  of  rabbits,"  they  are  scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  Had  the 
author  of  the  Report  been  satisfied  with  arranging  the  statistical  facts  of 
the  Census  in  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  done  it,  he  would 
have  discharged  a  most  valuable  duty  ;  but  as  he  has  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  deny  the  terrible  law,  which  alone  explains  our  society  or  the  Census 
itself,  nay,  has  endeavoured  to  make  it  a  subject  of  thoughtless  ridir.nlf 
his  work  must  be  regarded  as  one  ot  the  most  dangerous  to  tno  sexual 
morality  and  social  welfare  of  this  country.  There  is  nothing  which  is  so 
inevitably  destructive  to  the  working  classes,  to  the  sexual  sufferers — nay 
to  married  people  themselves,  as  to  deny  or  ignore  the  law  of  population  ; 
and  the  statesman,  who  in  ignorance  nr  contempt  of  this  law,  encourages 
rapid  multiplication,  deserves,  as  Mr.  Mai  thus  said,  the  title  of  the 
*  destroyer  of  his  people. '  Without  its  guidant'e,  society  is  a  chaos,  ani. 
poverty,  celibacy,  hard  work,  prostitution,  are  totally  unintelligible,  and 
therefore  irr-mediable. 

The  time  will  come  yet,  when  the  law  of  population  will  be  viewed  in  a 
very  different  light :  when  it  will  be  universally  accepted  as  beyond  all  comi- 
parison  the  most  important  truth,  which  was  ever  revealed  to  our  race; 
as  the  solution,  made  for  us  by  Mr.  Malthus.  of  the  sphynx-riddle  orpara- 
dox  of  Nature,  which  ma:;kind  have  had  ever  since  the  birth  of  history,  to 
Bolve,  or  to  die;  the  truth,  which  will  form  the  boundary-line  between 
ancient  and  modern  society ;  which,  so  far  from  being  ignored  or  laughed 
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at,  will  ))e  jealously  ffUiinlod  and  steadily  kept  in  mind  by  all,  as  the 
bulwark  of  llieir  liberty  and  Itappincsa,  tlio  sacred  principle  of  action 
on  whicb  alone  a  true  social  I'abric  can  be  based. 

While  preventive  intercourse  is  llie  only  direct  means  which  will 
avail  in  the  least  lo  remedy  i)Overty,  there  are  many  auxiliary 
measures,  whicli  shouid  Ije  adonicMi,  to  enable  the  working  classes  to 
escape  from  it  as  soon  as  possible.  These  are  most  admirably  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Mill.  The  two  measures  which  he  lays  most  stress 
upon  are  emiij ration  and  national  education.  He  proposes  that  an 
extensive  and  liberal  scheme  of  emigration  should  lie  undertaken  by 
the  government,  so  as  to  carry  off  at  once  a  large  numljcr  of  the  siir 
plus  population  ;  and  thus  raise  in  a  sudden  and  striking  manner  the 
Wages  of  those  left  at  home.  By  this  means  the  working  classes  wculd 
)ecome  accustomed  to  a  higher  standurJ  of  comfort,  as  was  the  case  in 
France  after  the  R(^vohition,  and  would  refuse  lo  people  down  to  a  lower 
standard  again.  Evdn  though  this  should  not  be  done,  individual 
emigration  should  be  pro  noted  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  aid  in 
reducing  the  numbers.  It  is  to  be  remarhed,  that  means  of  relieving 
poverty  which  are  of  little  or  no  use  wiJhout  preventive  intercourse, 
may  be  of  great  service  in  accelerating  its  extinction,  when  its  fountain 
head  is  at  the  same  time  stopped  up.  Thus  Charity,  which  does 
almost  more  harm  than  good  at  present,  would,  if  preventive  inter- 
course were  once  generally  adopted,  be  a  most  useful  auxiliary  in  raising 
as  quickly  as  possible  the  condition  of  the  poor;  and  might  be  freely 
given,  without  the  S'ckening  consciousness,  that  it  was  perliaps  rather 
injuring  than  benefiting  its  unhappy  objects,  and  could  do  the  poor  no 
possible  permanent  good.  A  broad  scheme  of  national  education  would 
also  be  of  great  service,  both  for  the  general  enlightenment,  and  as 
preparing  the  poor  to  tinderstand  the  law  of  population,  and  the  remedy 
for  the  evils  that  surround  them. 

Besides  these,  there  is  another  admirable  auxiliary  in  the  cure  of 
poverty  and  the  elevation  of  the  working  classes,  on  which  Mr.  Mill 
lays  great  stress.  It  is  the  change  from  the  presenisystem eCEniployers 
and  Employed  to  that  of  Independent  and  Associated  Industry.  Mr. 
Mill  (from  whose  great  work  i  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  few  more 
passages,  in  order  to  show  more  fully  that  the  distuiguished  expoun- 
ders of  the  law  of  population,  instead  of  being,  as  they  ha7e  been  so 
often  represented,  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  working  classes,  are 
in  reality  iAeiV  truest  friends')  says,  "  I  cannot  think  it  possible,  that 
the  labouring  classes  will  be  permanently  contented  with  the  condition 
of  labouring  for  wages  as  their  ultimate  state.  To  work  at  the  bidding 
and  for  the  profit  of  another,  without  any  interest  in  the  work — the 
price  of  their  labour  being  adjusted  by  hostile  competition,  one  side 
demanding  as  much,  and  the  other  paying  as  little,  as  possible— is  not, 
even  when  wages  are  liigh,  a  satisfactory  state  to  human  beings  of 
educated  inteltigence,  who  h  ive  cea.seu  to  think  themselves  n  iturally 
inferior  to  those  whom  they  serve."  He  says  moreover,  "as  the  gen- 
era! status  of  the  labouring  people,  the  condition  of  a  workman  for 
bire  is  almosl  peculiar  to  Great  Britain. '    In  other  parts  of  l-urope 
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the  nanilji'i  of  rlay-labourers  is  veryRmall.  The  chief  part  of  the  agri- 
cnltiiriil  pc]iuiali()n  in  Norway,  Switzerland,  France,  &c.,  are  peasant 
propnernrs,  (namely,  the  possessors  of  small  inrlopendenl,  properties  of 
from  live  ro  twenly  acres  or  tlioreabonts,  which  tiicy  till  themselves); 
nf  which  class  Mr.  Mill  says,  (in  the  course  of  an  analysis  of  ihe  con,- 
paraiive  merits  of  the  various  systems  of  agricultural  industry  preva- 
lent in  (lid'crcnt  countries,)  "  It  is  not  to  the  intelligence  alone,  t  hat 
the  situation  III'  n  |)easant  jiroiirietor  is  full  of  iuifiroving  inltuences. 
]t  is  no  less  propitious  to  the  moi'al  virtues  of  prudence,  temperance, 
ftud  self-control;"  and  again,  " 'i'he  French  |ieasant  is  no  simple 
countryman,  perhaps  he  is,  if  anything,  only  too  calculating.  That  is 
the  stage  which  he  ha«  reached  in  the  pro£;ressivc  dcvelo|)ement,  which 
the  c  institution  of  thini^s  has  imposed  on  human  intelligence  and 
human  eiuancipation.  But  some  excess  in  this  direction  is  a  small  and 
a  passing  evil,  compared  with  reclilessnoss  and  imi)i-ovidence  in  the 
labouring  classes,  and  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  the  inestimable  woi'th 
of  the  vii'tue  of  self-depfmdence,  as  the  general  characteristic  of  a 
people;  a  vii-tne,  which  is  one  of  the  lirst  conditions  ol  excellence  in  a 
human  character — the  stock,  on  which  if  the  other  virtues  are  not 
grafted,  they  have  seldom  any  firm  root:  a  quality  indispensable  in  the 
case  of  a  labouring  class,  even  to  any  tolei-able  degree  of  physical 
comfort;  and  by  which  the  peasantry  of  France  and  of  most  European 
countries  are  distinguished  beyond  any  other  labouring  population." 

In  summing  up  the  comparative  merits  of  the  various  systems  of 
agricultural  industry,  Mr.  Alill  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system 
of  peasant  proprietors  is  quite  as  favourable  as  any  other  to  the' most 
effective  use  of  the  powers  of  the  soil ;  and  that  no  system  at  present  in 
use,  has  so  good  an  eflect  on  the  morah  of  the  peasantry,  by  promoting 
the  vii'tues  of  frugality,  independence,  and,  what  is  most  of  all  indis- 
pensable to  their  happines.s — prudence  in  begetting  children. 

Mr.  Mill,  although  he  states  so  clearly  the  many  advantages  of  the 
:  system  of  peasant  proprietors  over  our  own  system  of  day-labourers, 
under  which  the  recklessness  and  improvidence  of  the  rural  population 
I  are  notorious,  does  not  however  advocate  the  adoption,  at  least  to  a 
:  large  extent,  of  such  a  system  in  any  part  of  the  British  empire,  ex- 
i  cept  Ireland;  for  which  country  he  recommends  it  iu  the  strongest 
»5rm^,  as  by  far  the  most  powerful  means  of  raising  the  population 
1  from  the  abject  state  of  misery,  in  which  they  are  sunk,  and  training 
I  them  to  those  virtues  in  whi'^b  thev  are  '"o'st  deficient,  namely,  the 
!  Bpirit  of  independence,  and  pruaence  in  begetting  children  ;  the  want 
3f  which,  fostered  by  the  most  miserable  of  all  systems  of  agricultural 
i  industry,  namely,  the  Cottier  system,  has  been  the  true  cause  of  the 
iruin  of  Ireland.  He  says,  "A  people  who  have  once  adopted  the 
1  large  system  of  production,  either  in  manufactures  or  in  agriculture, 
.are  not  likely  to  recede  from  it;  nor,  when  population  is  kept  in  due 
I  proportion  to  the  means  of  .support,  is  there  any  sufficient  reason  why 
I  they  should.  Labour  is  unquestionably  more  productive  on  the  sys- 
;tem  of  large  industrial  enterprises;  the  produce,  if  not  greater  abso- 
'  lately,  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  labour  employed  ;  the  sama 
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number  of  persons  cm  bo  supported  equally  well  with  less  toii  and 
greater  leisure,  wliich  will  be  wliolly  an  advantage,  as  s(  on  as  civiliz- 
ation and  improvement  have  so  far  advanced,  tlial  wliut  is  a  benefit  to 
the  whole,  shall  lie  a  benelit  to  each  individual  composing  it.    Tlie  pi'o- 
ble;n  is,  to  olitain  tlie  elliciency  an<l  economy  of  production  on  a  lai'ge 
scale,  without  dividing  the  producers  into  two  parlies  with  hostile  in- 
terests, Employers  and  Employed ;  the  many  wim  do  the  work  being  y 
mere  servants  under  the  command  of  those  who  supi)ly  the  funds,  I 
and  having  no  interest  ol'  tlieir  own  in  the  euterprise,  except  to  fulfil  I 
their  contract  and  earn  their  wages.  I' 

A  solution  of  this  problem  is  afforded  by  the  extension  and  dcvelope-  I 
ment  of  which  the  co-operatiue,  or  joinL-ntock  pitnciph,  is  susceptible,  g 
That  principle  supplies  means,  by  which  every  one  who  contributes  to 
the  work,  whether  by  labour  or  by  pecuniary  resources,  may  have  a 
partner's  interest  in  it,  proportionally  to  the  value  of  his  contrilmtion. 
It  is  already  a  common  practice  to  remunerate  those,  in  whom  particu- 
lar trust  is  reposed,  by  means  of  a  percentage  on  the  profits  ,  and 
cases  exist,  in  which  the  ]iriiiciple  is,  with  the  most  excellent  success, 
carried  down  to  the  class  of  mere  manual  labourers."    And  further, 
"  Under  this  system  the  laliourers  are  in  reality  taken  into  partner- 
ship with  their  employer.    Bringing  nothing  into  the  common  concern 
but  their  labour,  while  he  brings  not  only  his  labour  of  direction  and 
superintendance,  but  his  capital  also,  they  have  justly  a  small  share  of 
the  profits  ;  this  however  is  a  matter  of  private  arrangement  in  all 
partnerships  ;  one  parti'.er  has  a  large,  another  a  small  s'lare,  accord- 
ing to  their  agreement,  grouadeu  ou  ihe  equivalent  which  is  given  by 
each.    The  essence  however  of  a  partnership  is  obtained,  since  each 
benefits  by  all  things  that  are  beneficial  to  the  concern,  and  loses  by  all  •'' 
which  are  injurious.    It  is  in  the  fullest  sense  the  common  concern  of  ' 
all."  ' 

"The  value  of  this  organisation  of  industry,"  he  says  again,  "for 
healing  the  widening  and  embittering  feud  between  the  class  of  labour-  » 
ers  and  the  class  of  capitalists,  must,  I  think,  impress  itself  by  degrees  s 
on  all  who  habitually  reflect  on  the  condition  and  tendencies  of  modern  t' 
society.  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  such  person  can  persuade  himself, 
that  the  majority  of  the  working-classes  will  for  ever,  or  even  for  fi 
much  longer,  consent  to  hew  wood  and  draw  water  all  their  lives,  in  p 
the  service  and  for  the  benefit  of  otiiers  ;  or  can  doubt,  that  they  will  «i 
be  less  and  less  willing  to  co-operate  as  subordinate  agents  in  any  fc 
work,  when  they  have  no  interest  in  tlie  result;  and  that  it  v.-iil  be  I: 
more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  best  work-people,  or  the  best  fl 
services  of  any  work-people,  except  on  conditions  similar  to  those  men-  » 
Jioned  above.  Although  therefore  arrangements  of  this  sort  are  now  b 
in  their  infancy,  their  multiplication  and  growth,  when  once  they  enter  I 
into  the  general  domain  of  populai  discussion,  are  among  the  things  li 
which  may  most  confidently  be  expected."  i 

This  great  organic  change  from  the  system  of  hired  labour  to  that  of 
independent  or  associated  industry,  is  of  immense  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  working  classes.    They  should  make  it  tiiercfore  one  ol 
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their  steady  and  determined  aims,  to  attain  to  tbia  independence  ;  and 
gradually  to  get  rid  of  our  present  system  of  hired  labour,  with  its 
many  degradations,  and  small  prospect  of  rising  to  a  higher  position. 
The  chief  obstacle  to  these  associations  is  the  poverty  and  dependence 
of  the  working  classes,  together  with  the  present  state  of  the  law,  which 
mal«!s  each  member  of  a  partnership  liable  with  his  whole  means,  in 
the  event  o(  the  failure  of  the  enterprise ;  and  therefore  renders  one, 
who  has  much  to  lose,  unwilling  to  link  himself  with  those  who  have 
little  or  nothing.    Were  the  law  changed,  so  as  to  admit  o{ partnerships 
tvit/i  limited  liabilities,  oC  which  change  Mr.  Mill  is  much  in  favour; 
and  were  the  working  classes  betteV  off,  and  able  to  make  desirable 
terms  with  the  capitalists,  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  associations  would 
become  very  common,  as  they  are  in  some  parts  of  America.    As  the 
■  wages  of  labour  rise  by  means  of  duly  limiting  procreation,  the  work- 
iing  class  will  have  less  difficulty  in  etfecting  i his  change;  and  they 
■should  not  rest  satisfied  till  their  condition  has  been  recognised  as 
I  equally  independent,  and  equally  entitled  to  the  respect  and  deference 
1  of  mankind,  as  that  of  any  other  members  of  society. 

Let  not  the  attention  of  the  reader  be  diverted  in  the  slightest  by 
1  these  secondary  and  auxiliary  means,  from  the  only  real  remedy  for  the 
:  social  difficulties,  namely,  preventive  intercourse.  Jf  it  be  so,  Ihey  had 
1  better  not  have  been  mentioned;  for  without  thi,.t  p-iniary  ami  radical 
I  means,  all  the  rest  are  not  worth  talking  about,  and  can  have  no  real 
t  effect  in  advancing  human  happiness;  for  they,  like  all  other  schemes, 
■.if  tried  alone,  can  lead  only  to  the  aggravation  of  the  want  of  love,  and 
itherefoie  are  delusive.  Prevenlive  intercourse  is  of  itself  suflicient  to 
iremove  poverty,  without  any  of  these  auxiliaries;  and  if  poverty  were 
iremoved,  the  other  parts  of  social  progi^e.ss  would  become  compara- 
ttively  easy,  and  the  working  classes  would  attain  without  an  effort  the 
:  advantages,  which  they  at  present  toil  after  in  vain  ;  while  on  the  con- 
itrary  all  those  an.filiary  means,  or  any  other  imaginable  ones,  are, 
\without  preventive  intercourse,  utterly  impotent,  or  could  at 'most 
.only  relieve  poverty  a  little,  at  the  expense  of  increased  sexual  absti- 
[  aence  and  consequent  miseries. 

Without  preventive  iuterconrse  and  limited  procreation,  let  ua  not 
(vainly  imagine  that  we  can  cheat  our  doom  ;  or  make  any  real  im- 
I pression  upon  the  appalling  evils,  moral  and  physical,  which  exist 
;among  us,  and  two-thirds  of  which  arise  from  the  fatal  antagonism  of 
tfood  and  love.  If  we  ignore  this  antagonism,  and  shut  our  eyes  as  we 
•have  hitherto  done,  to  this  and  other  sexual  subjects,  we  may  do  what 
else  we  like  ;  we  may  bully,  we  may  bluster,  we  may  rage,  we  may 
'toam  at  the  mouth  ;  we  mav  t'-ar  dr>wp  >^«aven  with  our  prayers,  we 
! may  exhaust  ourselves  in  weeping  over  me  sorrows  of  the  poor;  we 
rmay  narcotise  ourselves  and  others  with  the  opiate  of  Christian  re=ig 
cnation  ;  we  may  di.ssolve  the  realities  of  human  woe  in  a  delusivt 
mirage  of  poetry  and  ideal  philosophy  ;  we  may  lavish  our  substance 
'i(n  charity,  and  labour  over  possible  or  impossible  Poo:-.(a-vs-  we 
iimay  form  wild  dreams  of  socialism,  industrial  regiments,  ULUver-al 
bbrotherhood,  red  republics,  or  unexampled  revolutions ;    we  may 
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strangle  and  murder  each  other,  we  may  persecute  and  despise  those 
whose  sexual  necessities  force  tliciii  to  break  through  our  unnatural 
moral  codes,  we  may  burn  alive  if  we  please  the  pi'oslitutfs  and  the 
adulterers;  we  may  break  our  own  and  our  neighbours'  hearts  against 
the  adamantine  laws  that  surround  us,  t)Ut  not  one  stej...  not  one  shall 
we  advance,  till  we  acknowle.lge  these  laws,  and  adopt  the  only  possi- 
ble mode  in  which  they  can  be  obeyed. 

But  if  we  do  this,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  and  belief  that  we  shall 
ultimately  triumph  over  that  mighty  didiculty,  that  sexval  dmil-lock, 
whicli  has  hitherto  laughed  to  scorn  all  the  efforts  of  our  race  ;  that  a  new 
era  will  dawn  upon  the  world,  tlie  only  real  era  of  improvement  in  the 
whole  of  human  history  ;  a  blessed  era,  which  shall  usher  in  the 
golden  age,  when  truth  and  virtue  shall  be  no  longer  a  mocking 
phantom,  and  progress  not  a  dream  ;  when  every  advance  in  science 
and  art  shall  ijear  its  true  fruit,  unembittered  by  the  necessary  sacri- 
fice of  an  equivalent  amount  of  love  ;  when  the  poor  friendless  prosti- 
tute shall  no  more  be  seen  in  our  streets,  the  able-bodied  pauper  in 
our  workhouse,  or  the  helpless  beggar  at  our  gate;  when  all  of  us 
shall  have  a  share  in  the  l)lessings  of  independence  and  sexual  love, 
befitting  the  exalted  po-iiion  of  the  human  race ;  when  the  poor- 
houses  shall  be  shut  up,  and  the  gaols  nearly  emptied  of  their  tenants, 
poverty,  the  chief  cause  of  crime,  having  been  removed ;  when  the 
various  classes  of  our  society,  no  longer  separated  from  each  other  by 
impat^able  difference  of  circumstances,  shall  fuse  into  one  great,  and 
united  whole,  an-d  learn  to  look  back,  with  mingled  pity  and  amaze- 
ment, on  the  dark  ages  of  mutual  destruction  and  delusive  struggles, 
in  which  their  less  fortunate  arcertors  W3re  phmged.  A  true  Sexual 
Religion  can  alone  save  marAind  Irora  tne  mighty  wants  of  Food,  Love, 
lad  Leisure. 


END  OP  PAitT  11> 
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DIGNITY.    LIBERTY,    AND  INDEPENDENCE. 

"  Live  and  let  live." 


Man  stands  at  the  head  of  the  universe,  and  we  can  form  but  a  very 
inadequate  conception  of  the  wonderful  majesty  and  glory  of  his  being. 
We  admire  the  extraordinary  energies  and  trauscendaut  perfections  oi 
the  simplest  organised  substances;  we  can  watch  a  humble  plant  con- 
struct  a  huge  complex  fabric,  by  the  magical  powers  inherent  in  a  cell, 
almost  inconceivably  minute  ;  but  when  we  come  to  reflect  on  the  natural 
powers  inherent  in  man,  which  build  up  our  wondrous  being  from  a 
cell  no  less  minute,  to  a  perfection  of  developement,  which  no  imagina- 
tion can  reach,  our  astonishment  can  know  uo  bounds.  Man  is  beyond  all 
-  comparison  the  most  powerful  and  elevated  part  of  Nature,  and  the 
;  majesty  of  his  position  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.    If  a  thing  is  to 
:  be  valued  m  proportion  to  the  great  time  and  care  spent  in  its  production 
i  in  proportion  to  the  grandeur  of  its  construction  and  its  purpose,  and  the 
1  multiplicity  of  the  energies  it  possesses,  Man  cannot  be  too  highly  valued 
It  needed  myriads  and  myriads  of  ages,  for  the  working  powers  of  life  to 
.  develope  this  their  master-piece ;  and  it  is  onlv  by  this  patient  and  lone 
I  continued  elaboration,  that  we  could  have  been  produced. 

Of  the  boundless  energies  of  Man  how  shall  we  obtain  a  conception  ' 
lln  every  little  cell  within  us  reside  occult  powers  of  life  and  death,  whose 
istudy  is  worth  a  life-time.  By  thwr  united  agency  an  individual  is  for- 
imed,  so  perfect,  and  with  such  various  endowments,  as  to  deserve  the 
tname  of  the  microcosm  ;  for  his  manifold  being  is  an  epitome  of  the 
1  whole  universe.  Man  is  nature  become  self-conscious;  the  crowning 
iiSon  of  Nature  to  understand  herself,  to  know,  as  well  as  to  be  And 
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it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  licale  of  being,  having  been  de\  flojxjd  s« 
far,  need  not  go  further;  for  man,  unlike  oll)er  animals,  con'.aiub  in 
himself  the  powers  of  indefuiitc  progress.  It  is  jirobaLlo,  tliat  theie  is 
scarcely  a  secret  in  Nature,  (who  has,  as  it  has  boon  heauiifully  said,  in 
various  [daces  told  all  her  secrets,)  which  man  may  not  gradually  learn, 
ami  that  to  all  legitimate  questions  he  may  obtain  an  answer.  Another 
reason  lor  supposing  that  Jevelopvme.'it  will  not  proceed  higher  than 
Man,  is  that  the  inferior  orglfl  iBiflS,  ■^hichur  txisting  or  extinct,  seem  to 
prefif'ure  man,  who  has  thus  been  called  the  fulfilment  of  tlie  geological 
propliecies. 

If  we  thtt.-.  f;r^ettiiig  thai  we  belang  to  the  human  race,  tj.a  viewing 
it  in  ;m  objective,  not  a  subjective,  light,  consider  man's  uuapproachabie 
elevation  in  the  universe,  we  must  regard  him  as  the  greatest  and  most 
glorious  manifestation  of  nature;  and  if  we  look  up  to  the  heavens  and 
around  us  on  this  beautiful  earth  with  wonder,  and  almost  with  awe,  we 
must  still  more  look  up  toman,  as  a  being  far  more  incomprehensible, 
■  n  i  l'.i:'.ii3asurably  further  above  cur  conception  in  his  natural  sublimjt;y. 
He  who  does  no:  profoundly  feel  the  unutterable  grandeur  of  humanity, 
does  not  feel  that  of  nature ;  for  man  is  nature  incarnate.  We  may 
give  the  reins  to  our  imagination,  and  form  the  most  extravagant  ideal 
of  perfection  ;  nothing  that  we  can  conceive  or  express  of  power,  virtue, 
or  sublimity,  will  give  the  least  idea  of  the  perfection  of  a  liuman  being, 
who  contains  in  himself  the  concentrated  energies  of  the  universe. 

Wlieu  we  reflect  on  the  elevation  of  man's  position,  and  observe  the 
wondrous  products  of  his  power;  the  sciences,  the  arts,  the  material 
and  mrntal  wealth  he  has  accumulated  ;  the  way  in  which  he  has  bent 
to  his  purpose  the  various  agencies  in  nature,  and  in  which  he  is  looked 
up  to  by  the  other  creatures  as  their  lord  and  master;  we  womUI  expect 
that  the  possessor  of  such  powers  would  have  a  due  sense  of  his  owntlignity, 
would  be  able  easily  to  raise  himself  above  the  grosser  wants  of  inferior 
beings,  and  enjov  a  much  freer  and  more  independent  life.  But  alas! 
when  we  look  upon  the  present  state  of  mankind,  we  find  this  by  no 
means  the  case.  W3  see  the  world's  Lord  reduced  to  contend  on  every 
side  with  the  most  degrading  evils,  which  take  away  the  sense  of  liberty 
and  dignity,  that  so  lofty  a  being  should  possess;  and  make  him  cringing 
and  timid,  the  slave  instead  of  the  master  of  fortune. 

Dignity,  lib.rty,  and  independence,  are  among  the  most  valuable  of 
human  possessions.  Independence,  or  the  capability  of  self-maintenance,  is 
indeed  the  very  foundation  of  all  other  advantages  ;  and  from  it  comes 
the  delightful  sense  of  dignity  and  liberty,  which  is  so  essential  to  hap- 
piness. The  gre^t  aim  in  social  economy  should  be,  that  every  adult 
should  be  independent ;  that  every  one  should  be  able  to  obtain  for  him- 
self the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  that  no  one  in  this  essential  respect 
should  be  more  in  the  power  of  his  neighbour,  than  the  latter  is  of  him. 
Of  course  there  must  exist  a  mutual  dependence,  which  indeed  is  the 
great  bond  and  condition  of  society;  but  this  should  be  reciprocal,  and  as 
Iqual  as  possible,  else  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  liberty.  Upon  individuai 
mdependeuce  alone,  possessed  by  every  adult  member  of  the  community, 
can  social  freedom  or  secure  political  institutions  be  based;  for  a  state 
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tforvnjence  on  others  is  so  opposed  to  the  welfare  of  man,  that  discontPM, 
and  d.sorder  are  sure  to  result,  wiiere  it  exists.    No  n,a.    even  n°e 
itdTw  ^n'""  P""^'^^  'or  another,  as  well  as  the  iattercouk[   r  l  i  sS 
a  .d  w  henever  one  man  has  undue  power  over  another,  we  know  n-<  „' 
•«o  sad  experience,  it  is  certain  to  be  abused.    Hence  it  is  that  aiTi  s 

d"  ri     t^C^^^^  '•^^'''^^^"y  erroneous  ;  and  that  the 

cencTs urroV^^  ^'^^^^^^^  '^'^as  of  noble  benefl- 

Kr?rnl  ^  grUeM  dependents,  are  rapidly  ginnc  way  to  the 

te  t"  1  or       wrr''"-'  P""'^'^''^      "--r's,-,]'in?lepe,fdeT,ce  n 

could  be  secured  nn  H,a  .M  brotherly  love 

mo  e  dest  X    1  .u-i?v  i,  ''"'""g      towards  th« 

deuce  no  fit  spi.e  e^  S  'IT:TT  "I^"'        g-teful  depen- 

receive               f/om  each     ht  a  k  w  '-^"d 

-^quahty,  there  will  be  true  trfttude  and  "^'^  "''''"^  of 

:^a^;^?tud:2^irti^^rr 

culties.  """^  ^^^^  '^"^t  overwhelming  social  diffi- 

£r:  ocH?  -^oMj^-r  ^= 

race  who  a    tTbl^t^V^A^T  '°       '^-i'-"™  of  our 

tJ^eir  bare  lif^  0^1!  e  o"othrs"'H'el,d       ''f'^^-  ''^T'''^' 

•^ith  shame  and  contumelv  th^ir  lnt  c  ^'^'P'*^^^  "ejected,  covered 
selves,  and  a  misery  rdTeVrSch  ,0  the  ITT  "^'^''^''^''"-^  the.n- 
means  to  prevent  snch  awfSm,°  ies  ''"''^ 

thaUhere°:rX;Vft;°t:Zth'  '"T'*'"^  r^"^^^'''  ^  ^-^^ 
freedom  or  independence     In  the  hoT'nrT"  T  ^"^^^  '""''h 

existing  among  us  all  their  pi  -  P  '  competition,  at  present 
daily  bread,  an^d  th^y  ar  d lendeTLX  ^^^^'^ 
The  fear  of  destitution  alwa^rhanl  nvt  f  ^'^"''«°>-  f'-o^n  of  fortune, 
efforts  are  often  insullicicr  n  nl  !f  °T  ^""^         ^'^^i"-  greatest 

of  pauperism  or  crime     T  ose'cann^ot  .°T  g"'?^ 

-ether  it  be  fortune  or  ^^^n:S^r£irSelir;:^;f 
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is  nearly  the  same.  Tlipy  can  liavn  litLlo  snnse  of  man  s  .li;;nity,  who 
are  subject;  tosu  many  lianlsliips,  and  put  to  so  many  sordid  sliifts:  and 
who  are  besides  exposed  to  the  caprices  of  a  master,  on  whose  favour  they 
arc  dependent.  Tlie  working  chisses  are  as  a  body  dependent  on  the 
richei-  chisses  for  the  diliiculty  of  procuring  a  liveliliood  is  so  u'Tciit,  thai 
to  olTeud  an  employer  is  ruinous.  Hence  tlie  mari<ed  subservience  ol'  tlie 
poorer  among  as  to  tiio  richer;  a  thing  wliieh  sliould  by  no  means  exist, 
as  tliere  should  be  an  equal  mutual  reverence  among  all  men.  All  have 
an  equal  natural  dignity  and  title  to  reverence,  whatever  be  their  occu- 
pations, whether  a  prime  minister  or  a  costermonger ;  and  it  is  most 
pernicious  that  this  reverence  should  be  given  to  certain  clas.ses  alone, 
^or  it  is  man  himself,  and  not  his  accidental  ext'  rnal  condition,  that 
claims  our  reverence.  But  as  lone  as  the  poorer  classes  from  an  ove--- 
crowded  state  of  the  population,  are  dependent  for  their  livelihood  on  the 
favour  ot  the  richer,  tiiere  never  can  be  either  adequate  mutual  respect, 
or  a  due  feeling  of  independence  and  freedom  in  every  bosom  ;  and  dis- 
•>outent  and  uuhappiness  must  result. 

Even  among  the  ricAer  classes  we  find  by  no  means  a  suflficient  indepen- 
rfence.  Even  here,  the  struggle  for  a  livelihood,  or  for  the  means  of 
marrying  and  supporting  a  family,  is  still  very  great ;  too  great  often  for 
the  powers  of  the  individual ;  and  the  man  must  toil  like  a  slave,  or  if  he 
relax  at  all  his  elTorts,  sink  to  a  dependent  condition. 

But  the  position  t  f  man  with  resard  to  independence,  degraded  though 
it  be,  is  still  infinitely  before  that  !)f  wovimi.  The  latter  is  so  generally 
dependent  on  man  for  her  support,  that  this  state  is  very  frequently  held 
to  be  th*  one  natural  and  fitted  for  the  sex.  But  this  is  an  immense 
error,  and  the  source  of  fallacies  and  miseries  innumerable.  li  we  regard 
all  the  inferior  animals,  we  wiil  find,  that  the  female  is  never  depen- 
dent on  the  male.  The  females  arc  generally  as  powerful,  and  frequently 
much  more  so  than  the  males,  and  in  all  cases  live  just  as  independent  lives. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  woman  is  perfectly  fitted  by  nature  to  live  in- 
dependently, that  is,  to  gain  her  livelihood  by  her  own  exertions  ;  and 
there  is  as'little  l:fjhtlhat  she  is  intended  to  do  so.  She  is  formed  with 
boundless  power.,  nnd  faculties  of  body  and  miua,  just  as  man  is, 
with  however,  marked  difTereuces  in  some  respec's  ;  and  there  are  very  tew 
operations  in  which  he  may  engage,  which  she  is  not  also  fitted  to  per- 
form though  with  a  different  degree  of  power.  Now  the  natural  aptitude 
for  any  thin^,  shows  that  it  should  be  done;  for  all  the  inborn  powers 
demand  their"due  exercise.  It  is  true  that  the  developement  of  woman 
has  of  late  made  considerable  progress,  but  it  is  still  very  tar  behind  thai 
of  man :  and  as  a  general  rule,  hei  lot  may  be  regarded  as  one  ot  com- 
parative  slavery  and  dependence.  ,   ^  j 

If  we  review  the  coudition  of  the  female  sex,  from  the  most  neglected 
prostitute  to  the  Queen  cf  our  laud,  we  shall  find  but  very  few  in  any 
class,  who  have  a  due  share  of  independence,  or  that  feeling  of  liberty  oi 
dignity  which  befits  the  Queen  of  Nature.  Single  women  ot  the  poorer 
classes,  are  still  more  dependent  on  fortune  than  men.  Ihere  are  so  tew 
Dcoiipations  in  which  women  are  emnloyed,  that  the  vast  competition  tor 
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them  amoTin;  the  hosts  of  poor  womcu,  mluces  the  wages  to  a  mere  trifle, 
scarcely  enough  co  keep  breath  in  the  living  skeleton.  If  such  wretcliod 
means  tail,  the  dreary  workhouse,  with  its  joyless  abasement,  opens  to  them. 

\\  e  cannot  wonder  mat  .-.o  many  are  driven  by  these  fearful  hardships' 
into  prostitution,  that  great  house  ol  refuge  for  destitute  women. 

Forlorn  aud  degraded  a.s  in  the  state  of  the  very  poor  among  our 
women,  that  of  the  prostitutes  is  ir  some  respects  worse.  There  is  no 
class  ot  society  wiiich  .nauds  in  so  degraded  a  posiiion  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  scarcely  even  the  criminals:  aud  although  some  of  these  ill-used 
^ir.s  may  not  have  much  difficulty  in  gaining  a  livelihood,  yet  it  is  very 
precarious,  and  gained  in  a  way  which  is  eventually  destructive  to  their 
Happiness,  sense  ot  dignity,  and  self-respect. 

The  women  among  the  richer  classes  have  a  lot,  which  I  would  be 
tempted  to  call  even  more  unhappy  than  that  of  the  labouring  poor ; 
except  indeed  of  those,  who  are  sunk  in  the  lowest  mire  of  povlrty  or 
prostitution       There  are  still  fewer   employments  open  to  them  ;  in 
tact,  with  the  exception  of  the  unpleasant  situation  of  a  governess,  there  is 
scarcely   any  employment  fit  for  an  educated  woman.      Hence  thev 
are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  man  for  their  .support,  their  noble 
powers  are  allowed  to  lie  dormant,  and  a  few  trivial  accomplishments 
brought  into  a  forced  existence  in   their  stead ;   and  thus  they  have 
to  wait  till  the  arbiter  of  their  destiny  deigns  to  smile  on  them 
and  relieve  them  from  their  unpleasant  position  by  marriage,  which  has 
been  truly  called,  woman's  only  profession.    In  this  way,  woman  is  made 
dependent  on  man  s  love  for  her  main  hopes  in  life;  by  which  the  sex  is 
unutterably  degraded.    Unhappy  truly  is  the  lot  of  those,  who  depend  on 
a  thing  so  varying  and  so  deceitful  as  se.vual  love,  2specially  in  the^ hollow 
existing  state  of  the  sexual  world.    Such  dependence  on  the  affections  of 
man  has  spoiled  woman's  character  ;  has  made  her  unreal,  trifling  aud 
weak,  seeking  rather  what  is  pleasing  and  graceful  in  his  eyes,  thaii  what 
IS  true  and  noble  m  her  own  ;  and  this  unnatural  dependence  could  not 
but  result  m  the  unhappiness  of  both.    The  anxiety  about  being  married 
and  thefearof  remainmg  an  old  maid-feelings   inseparable  from  the 
existing  sexual  institutions  and  circumstances  of  our  society— have  broken 
n!L'^"''i  ll""  c°^ed  lier  into  a  state  of  timidity,  most  destructive  to  happi- 
ness  and  the  sense  of  dignity. 

.  th     fh'j'nH^'P'  °°      '°      f'^  ''''  '^'g"''^'  ''berty,  .r  independence 
'         "'^^  °*  ^  young  unmarried  lachj  in  the  richer  classes,  especially  afte' 
she  has  passed  the  first  season  of  youth,  and  finds  how  completely  hi 
1  happiness  and  liberty  in  life  depend  on  her  chance  of  marrying.  What 
.  IS  open  to  the  unfortunate  in  such  a  case  ?     She  is  sick  of  her  frivolous 

•m-e°'"s-hP  h?'°'''  tlie  ornaments,  not  the  substance  o: 

.me,  she  has  no  field  for  the  exercise  of  those  transcendant  natural 
I  powers,  which  like  the  unruly  spirits  of  old,  are  constantly  crying  out  for 

'  work,  work"  w.thin  her;  she  has  no  liberty  of  locomotion  or  ofacHon 
.and  he  IS  probably  dependent  for  her  subsistence  on  those  around  her • 
Jn^prtTi^rot"  Sunt  ''''^        ^^^^  happiness^;:.' 
M?.rriage,  although  a  great  improvement  upon  such  a  state,  has  sidJ 
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Immense  disadvantages.  Tho  tvife  is  still  wholly  dependent  on  ihc  hus- 
band •  and  ho  r/ho  knows  human  nature  could  foresee,  that,  from  this, 
Enormous  evils  must  result.  From  this  she  is  to  a  great  degree  in  hi! 
power,  and  in  the  main  must  suit  herself  to  his  wishes,  ller  privileges 
are  few  in  comparison  wuh  his  ;  lie  takes  the  lion's  share  of  liberty,  and 
expects  deference  and  obedience,  (wliieh  indeed  have  even  to  our  sliame, 
been  raaile  part  of  the  religious  formula  of  Marriage).  It  is  true  that  in 
m-iuv  cases  the  inherent  human  nobility  and  devoted  love  will  in  part 
remove  these  inequalities ;  but  it  is  no<  by  exceptional  cases  that  ou. 
iudament  should  be  guided.  It  is  a  certamty,  m  the  case  of  woman  as 
of  all  others,  that  she  who  is  dependent  for  tho  am  essentials  of  her 
existence  for  food  and  for  love,  upon  others,  cannot  expect  to  have  a  tree, 
a  dianiaed,  or  a  happy  lot.  She  may  chance  to  attain  it,  but  she  is 
alw  ivs  at  the  mercy  of  external  circumstances.  Ihe  chanty  whirh 
supports  woman,  may  be  gilded  over  by  the  name  ot  love  ;  but  lu  the 
main  il  is  chanlu  still ;  and  no  class  of  beings  who  depend  on  this,  can 
look  fof  a  happy  lot.  No  true  sense  of  dignity  or  liberty  can  exist 
without  the  feeling  of  independence. 

But  it  is  not  woman  alone,  wlio  is  depressed  by  her  state  of  dependence, 
on  man  also  it  presses  very  heavily.  He  must  work  to  support  two, 
which  is  a  great  additional  tax  on  his  energies.  In  th.£  way  the  wife  or 
the  daughter  is  constantly  put  in  the  humiliating  pusition,  of  being  a 
drao-  upon  him  whom  she  loves.  It  is  often  said  that  vhe  wife  contributes 
herlhare  to  the  business  of  the  family  in  managing  the  house,  and  in 
nursina  and  rearing  the  children.  But  this  is  a  great  fallacy,  especially 
with  re..ard  to  the  educated  classes.  It  is  by  no  means  an  adequate 
sphere  for  an  energetic  and  well-educated  woman,  to  spend  all  her 
thoughts  on  domestic  economy,  or  to  act  chiefly  as  a  head-nurse.  Lven 
at  the  present  day,  wlien  the  propagation  of  the  species  is  monopolised  by 
a  limited  number  of  women,  and  wben  the  solecism  ot  large  families  is 
the  general  rule  in  married  life,  such  duties  ought  by  no  means  to  absorb 
her  Attention  ;  and  in  future  ages,  when  it  is  to  be  hoped,  there  wil  bea 
very  diiierent  proportion  of  children  in  each  nousehold,  much  less  atten- 
tion will  be  needed.  i     i  j  i     »  i  „ip 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  su!>pose  that  a  mother  should  devote  herself  so 
completely  to  the  children,  as  is  generally  seen  among  us.  By  this  the 
characters  of  both,  instead  of  being  unproved,  are  injured  Ihe  great 
secret  of  bringing-up  children  well  and  happy,  is  to  let  them  be  very  inucd. 
in  the  society  of  other  chddren  of  iheir  own  age,  with  whom  they  can  jday, 
and  from  whom  they  learn  infinitely  more  than  by  constant  contact  with 
an  adnlt,  who  i.  not  their  natural  compauioa.  However  devoted  a 
mother  may  be  to  her  child,  she  will  generally  seek  m  vam  to  make  it 
"ti  er  happy  or  good,  by  all  the  pains  she  can  lavish  on  it,  unless  he 
provide  it  with%lay-mates  of  its  own  age,  whose  modes  of  teei  ng 
and  thought  are  so  much  more  suited  to  its  comprehension.  L  i& 
from  his- reason,  that  we  generally  see  the  children  of  the  poor 
wrare  in  at  Jll  tolerable  circumstances,  much  happier,  and  less 
Ido  led  and  perverse,  than  those  of  the  rich.  They  have  plenty  of  play- 
^^a  ef  of  tlir  own  age  ;  and  their  mothe- ,  who  has,  as  all  human  being. 
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»hould  have,  somo  work  of  lior  own  to  iniuil,  is  not  always  lookiur;  after 
them,  and  encumbering'  them  with  lielp,  exhoriatiou,  and  advice,  as 
among  tiie  rich.  But  tnc  mother,  as  well  as  the  child,  is  spoilml  by  her 
over-attention  to  it.  An  adult  woman  is  not  intended  to  be  always  in 
the  nursery,  or  to  liave  children  for  her  chief  companions,  any  more  than 
a  man  is;  and  thestreugth  of  her  mind,  as  well  as  that  of  the  child's,  is 
impaired  by  it.  Although  all  ages  should  intermingle,  yet  it  is  certain, 
that  as  a  general  rule,  children  are  more  suited  to  the  society  of  children, 
and  adults  to  that  of  adults.  Woman  seeks  the  nursery,  because  she  has 
few  pursuits  in  common  with  man,  who  often  comes  in  this  way  to  hold 
but  a  secondary  place  in  her  afl'ections. 

The  married  women  in  the  poorer  classes  have  in  some  respects  a  more 
dignified  and  independent  life,  than  those  of  the  richer.   They  sometimes 
assist  their  husband  at  his  work,  or  have  washing,  cooking,  and  other 
employments,  and  are  not  so  wholly  absorbed  in  the  children.    But  even 
here,  woman  has  a  depeudent  condition  ;  for  as  a  general  rule  it  is  the  man 
only,  .vho  supports  the  family.  The  necessity  of  supporting  these  tells  very 
heavdy  upon  the  strength  of  the  husband.  He  has  to  compete  with  young 
unmarried  men  in  the  labour  market,  and  by  this  his  wages  are  lowered 
to  a  degree  insufficieut  for  the  wants  of  a  family.    It  is  no  wonder  in  this 
case,  that  brutal  usage  of  the  wife  by  the  husband  is  so  frequent  among  thn 
poorer  classes.  The  man  does  it,  and  the  woman  bears  it,  why  ?  because  bu 
feels  that  she  is  a  drag  upon  him,  and  in  his  power  ;  and  she,  knowing 
her  dependence  on  him,  dares  not  resist.    It  is  neither  the  inferiority  "-f 
physical  force,  nor  love,  which  makes  her  endure  it  ;  but  simply  becaur.^ 
she  would  be  reduced  to  destitution  if  she  left  him.    Were  woman  in- 
dependent of  man,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  ill-usage  and  tyranny  c!' 
the  husband  towirds  the  wife  ;  but  not  till  then.     It  is  easy  for  those  iii 
less  oppressive  circumstances  to  blame  husbands,  to  call  them  brutes  and 
monsters  for  abusing  their  wives ;  but  it  is  utterly  useless  to  do  so,  as 
long  as  the  present  system  lasts.    We  may  be  absolutely  certain,  that 
so  long  as  woman  continues  dependent  on  man  for  the  necessaries  of  her 
life,  so  long  will  she  have  the  invariable  usage  of  a  depeudent. 

In  this  manner  we  see,  that  there  are  immense  numbers  of  individuals 
in  society,  who  are  dependent  upon  others,  or  enslaved  by  Necessity, 
for  the  simple  gain  of  the  first  essential  of  life,  their  daily  food,  la 
this  respect,  man,  the  paragon  of  nature,  is  worse  olF  than  the  in- 
ferior animals,  whose  livelihood  is  in  general  obtained  with  much 
greater  ease  and  certainty  ;  a  least  by  those  which  grow  to  the  age 
of  maturity,  and  escape  the  lestruction  caused  by  the  principle  of 
population.  The  want  of  fooii  is  the  greatest  of  all  wants,  as  food 
is  the  very  first  essential  of  lire,  and  of  all  its  powers  and  virtues. 
No  man  who  has  undue  difficulties  in  obtaining  a  plentiful  supply  ol 
food,  can  be  said  to  possess  a  free,  a  dignified,  or  an  independent 
life.  And  no  one  who  is  dependent  for  this  supply  on  ths  good  will 
o?  other's,  need  hope  to  possess  these  advantages. 

But  there  are  many  other  great  obstacles  to  a  free  and  dignified 
existence,  besides  the  want  of  food.  By  far  the  most  important  of 
iiiise  in  the  present  state  of  our  society,  is  the  want  of  i^zwii  '-ove 
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This  miglit  bo  iilmo:-il  said  to  liu  at  pic-^eiit  ;i  j,n-i-;U('r  vv.uil  Uiuii  Unit  ot 
food,  but  tlic3  two  Kul)j(;cts  arc  so  intimuli;ly  coiiiiccled  together  lliat 
they  cannot  Ijc  separated.  It  is  from  the  want  of  food,  tliat  the  want 
of  love  ai'ises  ;  and  from  tlic  improvideut  imliilgence  in  love,  that  want 
of  food  results. 

Sexual  love  is  a  requirement  of  our  being  so  essentia!,  that  it  should 
be  included  among  the  nccrsaaries  (if  life.  By  these  is  undei'stood  at 
present  only  those  things,  such  as  food,  fi-esh  air,  &c.,  wliieh  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  life  of  the  individual  ;  but  it  is  a  grand  error, 
and  one  which  has  pervaded  and  rendered  utteily  fallacious  all  theories 
hitherto  formed  of  human  nature,  and  systems  of  human  society,  to 
suppose  that  I  lie  exercise  of  the  reproductive  faculties  is  not  also  es- 
Bential.  In  tlio  humblest  organism,  in  the  simple  cells  of  the  proto- 
phytos,  reproduction  as  well  as  nutrition  is  always  one  of  thoir  essential 
vital  characteristics  ;  and  in  man  too  the  cxerci.se  of  this  function  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  health,  happiness,  and  integiity  of  his 
being.  The  appetites  for  food  and  love  are  the  two  grand  conseiwative 
powers  of  life.  The  one  pi  ovides  for  the  maintenance  of  t  he  individual, 
and  the  other  for  that  of  the  species ;  and  man  is  dependant  on  a  dus 
gratification  of  iDOth,  for  a  free,  a  lioaithy,  or  a  happy  life.  The  man 
who  cannot  satisl'y  his  hunger,  and  who  has  to  toil  from  morning  to 
!  ight  to  eifect  this,  may  be  said  to  be  enslaved  to  this  appetite  ;  and 
he  who  cannot  satisfy  his  sexual  desires,  and  who  suffers  therefore 
Irom  the  dissatisfaction  of  mind  and  debility  of  body,  the  penalty  im- 
pssed  by  nature  for  the  frustration  of  her  great  purpose,  may  in  like 
manner  be  said  to  be  enslaved  to  this  passion.  Neither  of  them  have 
a  free,  a  dignified,  or  an  independent  life.  A  due  gratification  of  these 
appetites  for  food  and  love  is  the  foundation  of  our  health  and  content ; 
iiod  without  this,  our  life  must  always  be  bound  down  to  a  state  of 
dependence. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  the  liberty  and  dignity  of  mankind  are  sc 
much  impaired,  as  iu  sexual  love.  There  is  no  subject  whicii  is  so 
full  of  humiliation  for  man  ;  none  in  which  there  is  so  vast  an  amount 
of  secrecy,  deceit,  shame,  compulsion,  and  all  methods  and  forms  of 
indignities;  so  much  so  in  fait,  that  it  is  generally  avoided,  no  one 
liking  to  open  up  this  pest-house,  or  to  disclose  this  greatest  oppro- 
brium of  our  society.  It  is  the  great  principle  of  population,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  which  is  the  parent  source  of  these  evils,  and  of 
whaf  may  be  called  the  tyranny  of  Love  as  well  as  Food  ;  but,  as  it  is 
by  secondary  restrictions  and  impediments  thrown  in  the  path  of  love, 
(which  indeed  generally  divert  attention  from  the  primary  one,)  that 
this  limiting  principle  acts  in  our  society,  it  is  on  these  that  I  would 
wish  to  make  some  further  remarks. 

The  exceedingly  strict  rules  of  sexual  morality,  forbidding  all  sex- 
ual intercourse  except  in  marriage,  which  state  is  attainable  by  th» 
majority  only  at  a  comparatively  late  age,  have  given  rise  to  aregulav 
system  of  secret  and  mercenary  intercourse,  ingrained  into  all  civilised 
Bocicties ;  in  which  human  dignity  and  liberty  are  almost  as  much 
3eKi uded,  as  even  by  pruperism.     Secrecy  and  deciet  are  the  deadlj 
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eiiemieb  of  libm-l y  and  digiiily  ;  and  as  long;  as  the  present  sexuai  sys- 
tem lasts,  tbero'is  no  sueli  thing  as  a  digiiilied  lile  Ibi-  youth,  jiitr- 
.•enary  love  .iu  itself  is  au  aboiuination,  utterly  abhorrent  to  nature, 
and  full  of  deiivadation  to  all  concerned  iu  it. 

Both  sext's  have  the  dignity  of  their  lives  greatly  lessened  by  Ibe 
sexual  ditliculties,  but  iu  a  very  dill'erent  degree.  In  the  first  plitce 
let  us  take  the  young  man.  If  ho  abstain  from  forbidden  intimacies  he 
has  anything  but  a  free  and  dignilied  life.  If  he  have  strong  sexual 
passions,  wliich  is  almost  always  the  case  iu  early  youth,  autl  is  the 
sign  of  a  healthy  mind  and  body,  be  is  the  slave  of  them  ;  they  tor- 
ment him.  All  his  mind,  and  hinder  the  developemeut  of  his  powers  in 
otlicr  directions ;  perhaps  lead  him  to  raasturl)alion,  than  which  there 
is  scarcely  anything  more  destructive  to  the  sense  of  dignity.  Even  if 
26  is  uot  driven  to  this,  the  uid'orlunate  youth  is  constantly  uneasy  ; 
;n  the  co:u:)any  of  his  comrades,  who  tallc  about  their  love  affairs,  he 
"eels  awkward,  and  has  by  no  means  that  glowing  consciousness  of 
virtuous  self-denial,  which  those  who  do  not  know  human  natuie, 
would  wish  to  make  us  believe  attendant  on  sexual  abstinence :  he  carries 
with  him  the  "celled-up  dishonour  of  boyhood,"  the  natural  con- 
sciousness of  the  imperfection  of  unexercised  powers.  The  Christian 
moralist  may  toll  him  he  has  acted  virtuously;  but  almiglity  Nature, 
although  he  may  not  und  Tstand  her  unerring  voice,  speaks  a  vei'y 
ditlerent  language  to  his  disquieted  heart. 

But  this  is  not  all — the  sexual  impulses  are  so  strong  in  youth,  that 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  restrain  them,  except  by  weakening 
their  force,  and  thus  tampering  with  :,he  main-springs  of  vital  energy. 
Hence  sexual  shame,  sexual  shyness  and  bashful ness,  have  been  fos- 
tered in  our  youth;  and  wherever  sexual  morality  is  very  s'rict, 
they  are  sure  to  be  apparent.  Such  feelings  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  sense  of  a  free  and  dignified  existence;  indeed  shyness  or  awk- 
wardness is  the'  outward  expression  of  an  undignified  and  fettered 
mind.  But  whenever  the  natural  force  of  a  passion  is  thus  interfered 
with,  the  powers  of  life  are  necessarily  impaired.  To  weaken  the 
sexual  passions  by  infusing  shyness  or  sexual  timidity  into  the  mind, 
a,s  is  the  almost  universal  effect  of  the  sexual  puritanism,  which  per- 
vades our  country,  especially  in  Scotland,  is  just  as  if  we  were  to  try  to 
appease  healthy  junger  by  taking  doses  of  a  nauseating  substance;  we 
obtain  our  object,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  happiness  and  integrity  of 
the  frame.  Thus  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
young  man  to  have  a  natural,  dignified,  and  manly  character,  if  all 
sexual  intercourse  be  denied  him. 

If  the  young  man  be  not  sexually  abstinent,  how  many  difficulties 
must  he  encounter  in  his  intercourse  with  the  opposite  sex.  If  he  rest 
contented  with  mercenary  love,  as  the  grea:  majority  do,  he  prostitutes 
and  degrades  his  nat'ire,  and  hi-s  ideal  of  love  must  become  debased. 
Love  is  a  passion  which  elevates  in  proportion  to  its  intensity,  moral 
and  physical ;  in  proportion  to  the  feeling  of  reciprocal  attachment, 
esteem,  and  mutual  revei'ence  between  the  parties.  But  in  mercenary 
connections,  in  general,  there  is  uot  this  mutual  reverence;  and  a  lov« 
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which  is  given  for  .noney  is  eillier  culil  ;i!ul  apathetic,  or  purely  lascivioa& 
Alas  for  the  hearl,  of  youth,  lirouL'lit  up  amid  sucli  tic'irradinjf  intimacies 
Besides  these  degradations,  and  the  secrecy  too,  \vlii(  li  must  acconipanj 
them,  and  whicli  inevitalily  produci'sdcceit  lu  the  young  man's  character, 
lie  is  exposed  to  tlie  venereal  diseases,  wliich  have  ruinedscj  many  thousands 
of  our  race — blasted  their  hojics,  enilnttered  their  iiearts — in  a  word 
poisoned  them.  Tin  re  is  nothing  more  degrading  to  the  dignity  ol 
character,  than  a  protrac^ted  sufiering  from  one  of  ihese  diseases.  The 
secrecy  they  necessitate,  the  miserable  way  iu  which  they  prostrate  the 
powers,  and  take  away  from  the  enjoymcut  of  life,  and  the  fear  which 
ever  afterTards  pursues  their  victims,  unspeakably  degrade  the  human 
character.  They  hang  like  a  Damocles'  swortl  over  the  head  of  youth; 
and  so  long  as  they  exist,  sexual  intercourse  will  never  have  a  truly  tree 
and  dignilitd  character,  for  fear  and  suspicion  are  incompatible  with 
this. 

If  the  youuo;  man,  unwilling  to  prostitute  himself  to  mercenary  love, 
seek  r-^.thcr  au  unmarried  intimacy  of  a  higher  nature,  indignities  even 
more  lorniiiiable  oppose  him. The  secrecythat  such  an  intimacy  involves, 
and  the  fear  of  detection,  are  much  greater,  for,  strange  to  say,  society 
is  far  more  embittered  against  such  an  alliance,  than  any  araonnt  of  mer- 
cenary lave;  which  is  considered  a  very  venial  fault  iu  a  young  man, 
indeed,  by  many  people,  rather  a  point  in  his  favour.  Stolen  interviews, 
fear  of  discovery  and  of  consequent  loss  of  cliaracter,  place  the  youth  here 
too  in  a  most  undignified  position.  In  fact  iu  all  sexual  intercourse, 
except  in  marriage,  the  young  man  has  to  act  and  feel  like  a  pickpocket; 
shunning  the  light,  and  being  for  ever  on  his  guard  against  discovery  ; 
and  it  can  readily  be  perceived,  what  an  efTect  this  must  have  in  degrading 
liis  character.  For  daring  to  indulge  in  one  of  the  fundamental  passions 
of  his  nature,  he  is  treated  as  if  he  were  guilty  of  a  great  crime,  such 
as  robbery,  or  a  pernicious  vice,  such  as  drunkenness ;  and  in  fact 
almost  all  of  us,  (for  how  many  men  are  there  in  society,  who  have 
not  had  more  or  less  sexual  intercourse  before  marriage?)  are 
placed  for  a  great  part  of  our  lives  in  the  position  of  malefactors. 
Is  this  to  continue?  llow  long  will  youth  tolerate  this  sham  ful  position? 
No  ingenuous  mind  can  bear,  without  the  keenest  sufl'ering,  the  necessity 
of  secrecy  and  stealthy  action.  We  must  be  able  to  justify  our  deeds,  or 
else  renounce  tbem  ;  and  it  is  a  standing  reproach  to  youth  to  rest  con- 
tented with  their  present  stealthy  and  undignified  position.  The  great 
rule  of  dignified  action  is  "  Never  to  do  anything  we  are  afraid  to  own  ;  " 
in  fact,  oppuness  is  the  safeguard  of  probity.  At  present  all  sexual  rela- 
tions except  that  of  marriage,  and  even  this  in  very  many  cases,  especially 
on  the  continent,  are  full  of  concealment,  deceit,  and  indignities;  and  as  long 
as  such  a  state  of  things  continues,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  happiness 
from  se.vual  intercourse. 

The  want  of  freedom  and  dignity  in  love  overshadows  all  the  rest  ot 
/ife,  and  degrades  the  whole  character.  A  man  or  woman,  who  has  in 
many  of  the  most  important  relations  in  life,  been  put  iu  tbe  position  of 
a  pickpocket,  has  his  sense  of  honour  vitally  wounded,  and  cannot  be  ej- 
pectod  to  have  so  ingenuous  a  character.    Clandestine  love  fills  the  v 
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of  society  with  deceit  aud  suspicion  ;  every  one  susprcls  his  neighbour, 
and  is  iu  his  turn  tiie  object  of  suspicion  ;  and  even  Ai  eio  there  no  other 
obstacles  to  the  eletation  of  the  human  character,  tliis,  alone,  as  lOug  as 
it  continues  to  exist,  must  be  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  moralist. 

But  if  man  be  phiced  in  so  humiliating  a  position  in  sexual  matters, 
unfortunate  woman  is  intiuitely  more  so.    In  the  first  place  ■we  have  the 
vast  multitude  of  prostiliUes,  on  whose  awful  degradation  one  cannot 
think  but  with  dismay  aud  anguish.    That  there  should  be  among  us  a 
class  of  unfortunate  women,  who  are  treated  worse  than  dogs  ;  wlio  arf 
hunted  about  by  the  police,  despised  and  abhorred  by  their  own  ses,  and 
abused  and  neglected  by  man,  to  whose  wants  they  minister,  is  a  page 
of  human  shame  too  dark  for  tears.    It  is  the  greatest  disgrace  of  civi- 
lized society  ;  a  disgrace  deeper  eveu  than  negro  slavery.    And  for  what 
are  these  poor  girls  hunted  down  in  tliis  merciless  manner?  In  truth  for 
acting  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  all  of  us  ;  as  all  young  men,  wlio  go 
with  them,  enjoy  ourselves  with  them,  and  then  desert  them,  and  leave 
them  to  their  fate;  for  supplying  a  want- in  our  society,  which  man,  by 
the  necessities  of  his  nature,  cannot  do  without,  and  which  cnly  they,  who 
know  little  of  human  nature,  imagine  may  be  withheld  without  the  most 
<  destructive  consequences.   Instead  of  contempt,  these  poor  neglected  girls 
.  deserve  the  warmest  thanks  of  society,  for  the  heroic  mode  in  which  they 
have  borne  the  misery  and  the  burden  of  out  shame.  Notwithstanding 
1  the  enormous  evils  which  they  aid  in  causing,  <  hey  have  been  in  the  main 
■  exceedinghj  serviceable  to  mankind,  by  palliatiiiL'  in  some  degree  the  other 
.  alternative  evils  of  the  law  of  population,  namely  sexual  abstinence  or 
;  premature  death:  and  thus,  as  already  nienticmed,  they  should  be  re- 
1  garded  as  sexual  martyrs. 

If  youth  is  to  be  humiliated  and  disgraced  for  indulging  in  sexual  in- 
I  tercourse,  at  least  let  all  of  us  bear  our  snare,  ami  be  ashamed  to  throw 
•  the  whole  burden  on  poor  helpless  woman.  While  so  glaring  an  injustice 
•pxists,  how  can  we  . talk  of  the  nobility  or  dignity  of  man  ?  In  truth  no 
one  member  of'  the  human  family,  no  prostitute  nor  criminal,  can  be 
degraded,  without  dratraing  down  all  the  rest.  In  the  case  of  prostitu- 
;  tion  the  whole  of  society  is  concerned  in  it.  Men,  it  may  De  said,  are  as 
;a  general  rule  all  prostitutes  ;  for  there  are  but  an  inconsiderable  section 
.of  them,  who  do  not  indulge  more  or  less  at  .some  period  of  life  in 'mer- 
cenary loves,  and  it  matters  little  in  such  a  case  whether  the  money  be 
:given  or  received.  The  general  character  of  woman  also  is  exceedingly 
idebased,  and  their  dignity  and  freedom  lessened,  by  the  existence  of  such 
la  class  among  their  sex.  The  coarse  and  irreverent  way,  in^which  men 
1  learn  to  speak  and  think  of  this  part  of  womankind,  is  inevitably  extended 
uo  all  :  and  has  a  much  more  powerful  influence  than  is  generally 
'.believed,  in  their  views  and  treatment  of  the  sex  at  large.  He  who  has 
.learned  to  despise  or  speak  harshly  of  a  prostitute,  or 'of  any  other 
Lhuman  being,  has  taken  the  first  lesson  in  general  irreverence,  and  will 
;D0t  be  slow  to  extend  it  to  others. 

_  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  liberty  of  women  of  the  richer  classoj 
1118  very  much  impeded  by  the  existence  of  the  class  of  prostitutes  ;  they  cm- 
anot  walk  about  in  thes'reet  in  the  evening,  without  the  liabiUtyof  being 
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t;ikeu  for  one  of  Ll.iit  cLiss  ;  and  licuce  either  stay  al  homn,  acconlinfr  to  iLt 
invftorate  sedeutary  habits  of  the  .sex,  or  require  the  encumbrance  of  a 
conventional  nrotector.  But  it  is  ia  vain  lor  any  of  us,  to  hope  for  a  Iree 
and  di Kill  hod  life  for  ourselves,  or  for  the  social  class  to  which  we  belong. 
aslouKas  any  of  our  fellow-beiags  are  permitted  to  remain  la  such  a 
state  of  degradation  ;  wo  must  assurdly  pay  the  penalty  for  our  irrever- 
ence and  neglect  of  them,  nor  can  we  rise  to  a  more  dignified  hie  our- 
selves, till  we  elevate  them  along  with  us. 

Of  the  exceedingly  und.gnihed  and  constrained  position  of  a  young  un- 
married  lad,;  with  regard  to  love.  I  have  already  spoken.  One  great  ev, 
is.  that  she  dare  not  express  her  feelings,  and  the  want  ot  freedom  of 
expression  is  one  which  is  most  opposrd  to  human  happiness,  bbame 
and  concealment  prey  upon  her  in  most  of  her  loves,  and  eat  into  her 
streu-th  like  a  canker-worm.  Sexual  shyness  moreover  has  been  even 
mora  fostered  in  girls  than  in  young  men,  and  with  the  same  fatal  eff.cts  ; 
weakening  or  rather  making  morbid,  the  natural  sexual  desires,  but  at 
the  same  time  vitally  injuring  the  integrity  of  mind  and  body.  Hence 
comes  hysteria,  and  its  train  of  miseries,  which  overthrow  the  sense  of 

if'^vouae  lady,  on  the  other  hand,  dare  to  indulge  in  any  forbidden 
Boxual  intinTacy,  the  whole  of  society  is  roused  against  her,  and  she  is  in 
many  respects  ruined  for  life.  Hence  the  greatest  fear,  diQiculties,  and 
an<Tuish  attend  any  such  step,  and  a  series  of  endless  degradations.  Ihe 
injustice  here  committed  by  society,  is  as  Qagrant  a.s  in  the  case  of  the 
nrostitutes  A  vouna  man  has  very  considerable  liberty  granted  him, 
and  sexual  indulgences  are  considered  venial  in  him,  but  if  a  young 
woman  do  the  same  and  be  discovered,  her  character  is  gone  This  in- 
iustice  is  a  crying  shame  to  our  society,  and  confuses  all  ideas  ot 
morality.  Man  sets  at  naught  the  golden  moral  rule,  "  do  to  others  as 
you  would  have  them  do  to  you."  He  indulges  himse  f  in  sexual  p  ea- 
sures  but  if  a  woman  do  the  same,  he  at  once  joins  m  the  cry  against  her. 
Is  this  manly,  is  this  just  or  righteous?  No.  It  man  expects  woman 
either  married  or  unmarried,  to  renounce  all  sexual  indulgences  except 
the  one  prescribed  by  tl>o  present  moral  code,  let  him  him.sol  renounce 
them  •  but  for  a  brother  or  a  husband,  who  has,  as  it  is  called,  sown  hu 
wild  oats,  to  expect  perfect  abstinence  in  his  sister,  or  perfect  constancy 
in  his  wife  is  an  evident  injustice.  Unless  the  female  sex  be  placed 
exactly  on  a  par  with  the  male  in  sexual  freedom  and  dignity,  there 
cannot  be  either  justice  or  happiness.  Is  man  ready  to  renounce  all 
sexual  intercourse  except  that  of  marriage?  then  let  him  ask  of  woman 
to  do  the  same  ;  but  if  ho  be  resolved  to  have  a  freer  and  more  dignified 
itate  of  sexual  relations  than  at  present  exists,  he  can  only  do  so  by 
Hiving  to  woman  exactly  an  equal  share  of  feedom.  ,     ,    ,  ^ 

In  married  life  the  wi/e  has  far  less  freedom  in  love  than  the  husband 
The  latter,  in  the  large  towns  in  England,  njt  infrequently  keeps  a  mis- 
fpss  or  goes  with  other  women,  and  little  is  said  about  it :  but  it  the  witt 
should  be  inconstant,  the  greatest  scandal  is  caused.  Thus  all  illicit  inter, 
rourse  on  her  side  is  carried  on  at  the  exp-nise  of  fears  and  indignitul 
innunieral.lo.    On  the  continent  where  wive:,  are  very  frequently  mcoa* 
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staiit  Lo  ihcir  husbaiuls,  many  marrieu  wonicii  ir.ay  bo  said  tu  leau  a  life 
cuiistaiuly  suspected  ;  aud  the  resiraiut  ami  disgrace  of  such  a  ijusitiou 
are  easily  uiulcrstoud. 

In  tliis  way  we  see  what  very  great  indignities  are  suffered  by  tliij 
different  members  ol' our  society,  fruui  tlie  want  of  greater  liberty  in  lout. 
There  is  perhaps  not  a  man  or  a  woman  among  us,  whose  sense  of 
honour  and  dignity  has  not  suffered  deeply  from  this  cause;  not  one 
whose  character  is  not  more  or  'less  defaced  by  it.  There  is  scarcely  a 
human  breast,  in  which  the  love  experiences  are  not  the  cues  most 
sedulously  concealed  from  view,  as  being  those  which  could  least  bear 
scrutiny.  There  is  no  subject,  in  which  th,e  freedom  and  dignity  of  man 
Exd  woman  are  so  vitally  attainted. 

Besides  these  two  supreme  tyrannies  of  food  and  love,  which  have  their 
primary  origin  in  the  laws  of  nature,  there  is  another,  of  inferior  in- 
fluence aud  depending  on  human  institutions,  by  which  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  mankind  are  greatly  diminished.  This  is  the  tyrannyof  re/iffious 
belief.  There  are  few  countries  in  the  world,  in  wliich  this  is  not  a  most 
powsrful  engine  in  the  degradation  of  man.  We  all  know  to  what  an  extent 
the  people  of  less  civilized  countries,  such  as  Hindostan,  China,  &c.,  whose 
vast  population  numbers  the  half  of  our  race,  and  in  whose  welfare  and 
advancement  we  should  feel  a  profound  interest,  are  enslaved  to  idol 
worship.  But  even  among  our^^elves,  notwithstanding  our  comparatively 
advanced  grade  of  euligbtennient,  when  we  consider  the  way  in  which 
man's  dignity  and  liberty  are  interfered  with  by  this  cause,  we  shall  find 
that  we  have  little  reason  for  seif-rongratulation.  Although  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  two  cau'^es  already  mentioned,  for  these  are  con- 
stantly operating,  being  connected  with  the  most  fundamental  wants  of 
our  nature  ;  still  the  religious  tyranny  has  a  very  powerful  effect  in  les- 
sening the  liberty  aud  dignity  of  each  of  us. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  class  ;h 
this  country,  who  have.no  belief  on  the  commonly  received  religious  views. 
The  dignity  and  liberty  of  this  class  are  very  seriously  affected  by  the  re- 
strictions placed  on  the  free  expression  of  their  opinions,  by  the  intolerance 
of  their  neighbours.  Instead  of  the  opinions  which  they  have  conscien- 
tiously adopted,  being  received  with  that  reverence,  which  is  due  in  every 
case  by  one  man  to  his  fellow ;  instead  of  being  met  by  free  discussion 
and  by  an  open  and  respectful  dissent,  such  beliefs  are  too  often  treated 
with  the  bitterest  animosity  or  contempt,  and  those  known  to  entertain 
them  are  regarded  in  the  most  irreverent  manner.  Hence  they  are 
forced  in  most  cases  to  conceal  their  opinions,  and  to  adopt  manners  aud 
habits  quite  at  variance  with  those  which  their  conscience  approves. 
Their  life  is  a  constant  succession  of  deceptions  and  false  positions,  most 
destructive  to  the  sense  of  freedom  and  dignity.  Instead  of  openly  ex- 
pressing their  beliefs  on  the  great  and  elevating  subjects  of  the  destiny 
and  duties  of  man,  they  are  afraid  to  disclose  them,  and  must  therefore 
have  a  frequent  sense  of  self-reproach  and  humiliation  ;  save  where  this 
is  replaced  by  the  still  more  unfortunate  feeling  of  secret  contempt  foi 
the  neighbour,  whose  intolerance  is  the  cause  ot  the  concealment.  There 
is  scarcely  a  more  fruitful  cause  of  mutual  contempt  among  us  than  this 
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the  Christi  an  (icspisos  the  Atlicist  aii:l  the  Infuiel,  and  the  latter  returnf 
the  contempt,  with  the  adiUtioual  viruleiieo  of  a  fjreed  secrecy.  Wiiat  is 
CO  he  said  of  religious  heliefs  on  either  side,  tliat  admit  of  such  uucharitabU' 
ajid  irreverent  teelings  towards  one's  fellow  beings'.' 

The  man  who  openly  declar^w  his  disbeliel' in  Ciiristianity,  is  subject  to 
a  host  of  iucouvcuiences  aad  ludii^uities  lie  is  looked  upon  wiili  horror 
dislike,  or  contempt,  by  a  great  mass  of  his  fellows  ;  and  besides  the  deep, 
wuuud  which  thi.=  gives  to  one  who  truly  loves  his  kind,  it  is  coustautly 
humiliating  to  his  sense  of  honour  and  dignity.  He  is  put  in  the  cate- 
gory of  the  worst  lualefactors,  his  actions  misconstrued,  and  his  noblest 
aspirations  for  the  service  of  mankind  treated  with  suspicion  and  igno- 
uiiuy.  The  free  expression  of  the  opinions,  which  he  believes  so  essential 
to  human  happiness  and  virtue,  is  very  much  restricted.  II is  nearest 
friends  and  relations  look  coldly  on  him,  and  lose  no  opportunity  of  de- 
grading his  cherished  beliefs.  Truly  the  man  who  resolves  uobly  to  express 
his  independent  religious  convictions,  has  much  to  encounter ;  and  the 
service  of  truth  is  still  a  martyrdnni. 

But  while  those  who  dissent  from  the  usual  form  of  religious  belief 
have  so  undignified  and  fettered  a  position,  those  who  adopt  it  have  one 
quite  as  much  so.  All  the  current  religions,  which  assert  the  dominion 
of  the  supernatural  over  man  and  nature,  strike  at  the  very  foundation 
of  human  dignity  and  liberty.  They  proclaim  that  man  is  under  the 
irresponsible  rule  of  a  sovereign  master,  over  whom  he  has  no  power  what- 
soever; whom  he  cannot  compiehend,  to  whose  will  his  own  must  be  sub- 
servient, whom  he  must  endeavour  to  propitiate  by  humbling  himself  in 
the  dust  before  him,  whose  words  and  injunctions  he  must  not  even  disctiss 
the  justice  of;  in  short  to  whose  service  he  must  consecrate  his  life, 
under  penalty  of  the  most  unheard-of  vengeance.  If  this  be  so,  the 
dignity  and  liberty  of  man  are  but  names,  and  have  no  existence.  The 
idea  of  an  irresponsible  sovereign  is  one  so  totally  subversive  of  all  liberty 
and  moral  dignity,  that,  where  it  exists,  there  can  be  no  true  conception 
of  these  virtues.  An  exact  equality  of  mutual  responsibility  between  all 
thinking  beings,  is  the  bulwark,  the  grand  aim  of  freedom  and  virtue  ;  and 
wherever  the  idea  of  unequal  responsibility  intrudes,  it  is  fatal  to  both. 
To  be  in  the  power  of  anv  one,  over  whom  you  have  not  an  equal  power, 
is  prostrating  to  the  self-reverence.  What  are  we,  where  is  the  dignity 
of  our  lives,  if  we  are  subject  coQslantly  to  the  fiat  of  another,  who  can 
do  with  us  -whatever  he  will,  while  he  has  to  give  us  no  account  of  his 
actions  ? 

But  in  truth  the  idea  of  irrosponsihility  is  radically  false,  and  one  of  the 
moiisiruus  and  impossible  conceptions,  of  which  the  whole  idea  of  the 
supernatural  is  composed.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  being  to  be 
irresponsible;  all  are  indissolubly  linked  together,  and  all  must  render 
au  account  for  every  action.  Man  need  not  suppose  from  his  exalted 
position,  that  the  inferior  animals  and  the  rest  of  Nature  are  in  his 
power  ;  we  are  just  as  much  in  tbeir's,  and  for  every  injustice  or  error 
we  commit  in  our  relations  to  them,  we  will  surely  have  to  pay  the  exact 
penalty,  the  happiness  of  all  being  mutually  interdepeudeut.  If  they  suffer, 
-troly  u'c  shall  suffer  too,  for  no  one  being  or  class  of  beings  can  rrr.-.iir 
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happy,  if  others  suffer.  It  is  a  philosophical  error,  as  well  as  a  grcau 
moral  ovorsight,  to  believe  in  irresponsibility.  To  imagine  a  being  whose 
happiness  is  not  inseparably  bound  up  with  that  of  all  others,  or  a  scheme 
of  salvation,  which  permanently  excluQcs  any  living  beings,  is  an  im- 
mense error,  and  leads  to  endless  immoralities.  The  only  true  scliome 
of  salvati.m,  the  only  one  which  could  satisfy  the  ideal  of  moral  perfec- 
tion, is  that  which' ijfludes  every  living  being;  and  which  has  tor  its 
first  principle,  that  the  permanent  happiness  of  one  is  absolutely  un- 
attainable without  that  of  all.  It  is  owing  to  the  neglect  ot  this  great 
principle,  that  so  nianv  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  happiness  for 
a,  limited  class;  that  despots  have  sought  happiness  at  the  expense  of  their 
slaves:  that  the  rich  have  thought  to  be  happy  without  the  poor  ;  that 
men  have  dreamed  of  attaining  to  paradise,  while  their  fellows  were 
doomed  to  eternal  perdition;  that  supernatural  existences  have  been 
imagined,  some  of  them  infinitely  happy,  and  others  infinitely  miserable: 
but  all  such  endeavours,  all  such  conceptions,  are  alike  futile  and  impos- 
sible. The  moral  sense  revolts  from  them,  and  our  ealm  judgment  tells 
us  their  irrationality. 

In  reverencing  God,  man  has  forgotten  to  reverence  Man.  There  is 
perhaps  nothing  which  has  so  frequently  caused  one  man  to  despise  or  to 
ill-use  another  as  religiouszeal ;  as  the  preference,  namely,  of  God  to  Man. 
Since  the  days  of  Tamerlane,  of  Mahomet,  of  the  Inquisition,  down  to  our 
own  time,  what  hecatombs  of  victims  have  been  sacrificed  to  this! 
Reverence  to  God  was  thought  by  all  these  men  to  be  the  grand  essential 
of  virtue  ;  reverence  to  man  formed  no  part  of  their  creed.  These  mon- 
strous ideas  are  it  is  true  fading  away  before  our  enlightenment,  but 
they  still  form  the  spirit  of  our  religious  beliefs.  The  chief  end  of  Man  it 
is  said,  is  to  glorify  God.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  the  various  reli- 
gious sects,  while  bending  down  in  humiliation  before  deity,  regard  each 
other  often  with  the  greatest  irreverence  ;  that  they  look  down  on  their 
fellow-man  with  contempt  and  hatred  for  daring  to  disbelieve  in  the  ob- 
ject of  their  reverence  ;  in  short  that  they  prel'er  God  to  Man.  They  dare 
not  think  of  God  but  with  awe  and  adoration,  they  prostrate  themselves 
before  him;  but  on  turning  to  their  fellow-beings,  they  fill  their  hearts 
wth  scorn  and  irreverence.  They  t,urn  with  abhorrence  from  those  wh& 
deny  their  religious  beliefs,  and  with  contemptuous  loathing  from  the  pros- 
titute ;  and  upon  the  most  trifling  provocation  are  ready  to  take  irre- 
verent, degrading,  and  angry  views  of  their  fellow-mortals.  John  Knox, 
whose  religious  character  is  much  admired  by  many  among  us,  was  at 
one  time  very  desirous,  indeed  I  believe  petitioned  the  ruling  powers,  that 
all  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Scotland  might  be  put  to  death.  In  what 
respect  do  the  religious  feelings  of  such  a  man  radically  differ  from  those 
of  a  Mahomet  or  a  Tamerlane? 

But  this  is  a  certain  truth,  that  any  human  being,  any  one  of  us,  n* 
matter  how  fallen  or  degraded,  is  an  infinitely  more  glorious  and  adorable 
being,  than  any  God  that  ever  was  or  will  be  conceived.  Man  is  the  true 
object  of  man's  reverence  and  love,  and  it  is  to  him  that  our  service  and 
bomage  are  due,  however  unhaepy,  however  degraded  he  may  hn^i 
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SPcoriM?.  Man,  (lip, coiisi]iiini;il.ion  oI  Nal  urc,  is  iiifniitcly  afjoveanv  stipT- 
Datura!  oonccptiuu. 

Wiiat  is  tliG  meaning  of  reverence?  why  is  it  a  virtue  and  a  diitv 
Because  by  it  we  can  elevate  and  support ;  because  hy  it  we  can  Ijcuefil 
tlie  object  of  our  reverence.  To  bestow  reverence  on  any  being,  wlio 
cannot  be  lieiieli'ed  thereuy,  is  merely  to  waste  it ;  and  even  on  the  sup- 
position tiiat  tliere  is  a  supernatural  being,  we  could  have  uo  possible 
duty  to  reverence  him,  as  we  could  do  him  no  good  thereby.  But  the 
idea  of  a  deity  is  one  which  is  passing  from  the  world,  and  is  sc 
totally  at  variance  with  wliat  we  now  know  of  life  and  nature,  that  it 
cannot  long  continue  in  any  form.  But  man  exists  ;  man,  our  own  real 
natural  brother,  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  llesh  ;  man,  bent  down 
so  often  with  suH'ering,  quivering  with  anguish,  and  steeped  iu  degrada- 
tion, on  whom  our  reverence  and  our  love  are  never  spent  in  vain.  Oh  ! 
let  not  the  heart  whicli  truly  loves  its  fellows,  ever  be  beguiled  from  their 
real  weal  and  woe,  by  the  imposing  pomp  of  a  visionary  worship. 

If  we  look  back  on  the  history  of  the  world,  we  will  find  the  vast  differ- 
ence iu  the  result  of  lives  spent  in  the  service  of  God,  and  of  those  spent 
iu  the  service  of  Man.  All  acknowledge  the  comparative  uselessness  of 
the  lives  of  monks,  nuns,  and  others,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  service  of  God  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  human  element  in  the 
Christian  religion,  which  essentially  consisted  in  love  and  reverence  to 
Man,  it  would  never  have  stood  a  day.  Had  reverence  and  humanity  to 
one's  felluw-beiugs  formed  the  religious  creed  of  mankind,  how  infinitely 
better  would  it  have  been  for  the  woidd  !  The  sword  and  the  stake,  the 
anathema  and  the  religious  intolerance,  would  not  then  have  been  dis- 
guised in  the  mask  of  holiness,  but  would  have  stood  forth  in  all  their 
natural  hideousness.  We  would  not  now  see  men  trusting  to  gain  eternal 
happiness  by  going  to  church  and  adoring  Deity,  while  they  hold 
irreverent  views  of  many  of  their  fellow-creatures;  and  while  the  crim- 
inals, the  paupers,  and  the  prostitutes,  are  permitted  to  wander  in  shame 
and  ignominy  in  the  midst  ot  us.  Ah!  the  only  true  religion  is  that 
which  makes  us  reverence  and  love  all  our  fellow-creatures  ;  which  leads 
us  to  seek  for  and  believe  in  no  happiness  for  ourselves  alone,  while  our 
companions  are  suffering,  but  makes  us  resolve  to  die  with,  rather  than 
desert  them  ;  it  is  not  the  following  of  a  cold  idea,  or  allowing  one's  heart 
to  be  steeled  against  one's  fellows,  by  a  set  of  icy  formulas,  which  pre- 
tend to  give  us  reasons  for  hardening  ourselves  against  any  human 
being. 

Another  great  cause  which  degrades  the  stose  of  liberty  and  dignity  in 
each  individual,  is  the  adoption  of  one  siandcrd  of  moral  excellence  for 
all  men.  The  character  ot  Christ  is  taken  as  the  perfection  of  all  virtue, 
and  men  are  exhorted  to  imitate  this,  no  matter  what  their  peculiar 
moral  constitution  maybe.  By  this  every  other  kind  of  character  is 
degraded,  and  its  liberty  of  self-de\  elopement  interfered  with.  All  of  us, 
in  comparison  with  the  Christian  character,  are  thrown  into  the  shade, 
and  urged,  instead  of  freely  developing  ourselves  according  to  our  natura' 
tendencies,  to  imitate  Christ,  and  to  prefer  his  character  to  our  own 
But  this  is  an  enormous  error.    The  true  rule  of  dignified  morality  is 
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►  lu  !hi/seL/,  imitate  uo  OMO  wliuinsocyer  ;  tliuu  cans't  not  possibly  l>e  niiv- 
». .112  so  great  as  ttiy  own  true  self."  Every  iuiliviaual  dillers  naturally 
l,on\  ail  others,  anil  tlierefbrs  every  uiio  has  naturally  a  tiifh  rent  standard 
»t  excellence,  to  which  he  is  fitted  to  attain.  Comparisons  between  man 
and  man  are  always  very  liable  to  fallacy;  it  is  w.th  his  own  nature  and 
his  own  circumstaucos  tiiat  each  cne  should  be  ri.mpared.  It  is  destruc- 
tive to  morality,  to  the  jense  of  dignity  and  content,  that  all  should  be 
strugtrling  after  the  same  standard.  Hence  arise  jealousy  and  envy  of 
our  nljighbours,  w ho  are  more  fortunately  constituted  than  ourselves  ; 
endless  morlilications  .and  disappointments  by  striving  for  virtues  and 
powers  beyond  our  reach  ;  and  a  discontent  with  those  natural  powers 
which  every  man  has  in  his  own  peculiar  degree,  and  which  in  every 
human  being  are  transcendant  beyond  all  power  of  conception.  jMen 
strive  after  a  moral  shadow,  and  neglect  the  nifinitely  more  glorious  sub- 
stance within  themselves.  They  judge  themselves  and  the^r  neighbours 
by  the  Christian  standard,  and  adapt  their  scale  of  reverence  according 
to  this  ;  and  from  this  reason  all  those  characters  whose  natural  virtues 
are  of  a  diflerent,  although  of  an  equally  high  order  with  the  Christian 
ones,  are  degraded,  while  the  latter  receive  an  uiulue  share  of  reverend;. 
The  physical  virtues  especially  (whose  omission  is  the  most  radical 
defect  in  the  Christian  standard)  have  bfen  degraded  in  comparison  with 
the  moral  ones  ,  and  their  consequent  neglect  has  been  the  source  of  the 
most  deplorable  evils,  which  it  will  need  all  theeftbrtsof  physical  religion 
for  generations  to  remove. 

The  fundamental  idea  too  in  the  doctrine  of  Red  mption,  is  utterly  de- 
grading to  human  dignity.  It  is  indeed  acknowledged  to  be  so,  and 
constantly  used  as  an  instrument  of  abasement  by  those  wbo  delight  to 
humble  themselves  or  their  neighbours  in  the  dust  before  the  Deity. 
This  idea  is,  that  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  essentially  vicious  and  per- 
verted, that  he  is  born  full  of  Original  Sin.  There  could  not  be  a 
doctrine  more  fatal  to  human  dignity  and  liberty  than  this.  ■V\  hat  are 
we,  how  should  we  have  any  self-reverence  or  self-confidence,  if  we  knew 
that  we  were  corrupt  at  the  core,  that  our  moral  nature  was  radically 
erroneous,  and  sought  evil  rather  than  good  But  such  a  conception  is 
a  total  error,  as  entirely  unphilosopical.  as  it  is  dangerous  to  moral- 
ity. Any  one  who  has  studied  the  nature  of  life,  and  of  the  various  organs 
and  faculties  which  the  human  frame  possesses,  knows  that  one  of  the 
laws,  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  inquiries  into  (he  vital 
phenomena,  is  this  ;  that  even/  oryan  or  JacuUy  in  the  body  works 
invariably,  in  all  cases  and  at  all  times,  for  the  good  of  the  ivliole. 
\n  health  and  disease  this  is  alike  true  ;  every  process  in  health  and  every 
process  in  disease  is  intended  by  naturp  for  the  preservation  of  the 
individual;  that  is,  every  act  of  evavy  oi-gan  is  essentially  good.  This 
law  appiif^s  exactly  in  the  same  way  to  all  the  intellectual  and  moral 
operations;  every  thought  and  feeling  )f  the  .niud  must  by  the  neces- 
sity of  our  being,  tend  to  the  preservation  and  not  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  organism,  and  therefore  must  be  m  like  manner  essentially 
gvjd.  In  this  manner  all  those  moral  affections,  which  are  generally 
called  the  bad  passions,  ai;r;  cited  as  instances  of  the  natural  human 
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St'pravity,  are  foiiud,  when  carefully  studied,  to  nave  invaiiably  fn 
their  ol^oct  the  frood  of  the  being,  so  far  as  their  powers  go;  exactly 
as  the  processes  (<f  disease  liavc  been  all  shown  to  aim  at  the  preservatioo 
ot  life.  'J'his  M  a  great  pliilosophical  trutii,  which  has  not  yet  been 
sufficieutly  apprel 'ended,  Ironi  thew;int  hitherto  of  any  natural  nieuta/ 
science;  and  iijJ''td  it  is  only  laiely,  that  the  real  nature  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  bodily  rii -ease  has  been  perceived.  The  want  of  perception  of 
this  truth  is  i'  fundamental  error  pervading  our  moral  and  religious 
philosophy  ami  b-adsto  the  most  hunen table  mistakes  as  to  the  nature 
and  proper  tre.vMQont  of  the  human  mind  in  health  and  disease  ;  mis- 
takes exactly  analogous  to  those  of  the  ancient  physicians,  who  bad  no 
trust  or  belief  in  tlie  workings  of  nature,  but  were  always  trying  to 
thwart  and  coui^teract  her  mighty  plan.  It  is  now  acknowledged  by  the 
profoundest  [ibysicians,  that  the  object  of  medicine  should  be  to  study  care- 
fully the  efforts  of  nature,  and  aid  them  by  every  means  in  our  power, 
not  to  go  blindly  against  them,  calling  them  morbid,  evil,  or  perverted,  as 
the  moralists  do  at  present,  in  the  case  o(  mental  phenomena.  As  long 
as  moralists  work  as  at  present,  looking  down  upon  the  transcendantly 
beautiful  moral  constitution  of  man,  and  stigmatising  as  wholly  vile, 
those  wondrous  passions,  by  which  our  all-perfect  nature  shows  its  in- 
tolerance (if  circumstances,  injurious  to  its  happiness  or  developement,  we 
can  have  little  hope  of  a  satisfactory  advance  of  moral  science  ;  or  of  the 
practical  benefits,  which  it  should  have,  in  elevating  and  giving  streucrth 
and  sell-reverence  fo  mankind. 

This  may  be  assumed  as  an  axiom,  tf.at  the  min/l  of  man  is  as  glorious,  as 
wondrous,  anil  as  perfect  in  all  its  manifestations,  as  is  his  body;  that 
however  little  we  as  yet  comprehend  either  of  them,  we  kuow  enough  to 
tje  assured,  that  in  all  their  actions  they  are  alike  replete  with  that  in- 
finite perf'ction,  which  every  part  of  Nature  possesses;  and  that  it  is 
only  by  reverently  studying  ,nem  in  all  their  phases  of  health  and  disease,, 
that  we  can  gain  a  true  idea  of  moral  or  physical  virtue  ;  not  by  forming 
to  ourselves,  out  of  our  own  imagination,  any  vain  and  distorted  image  of 
these  things.  The  ways  of  nature  are  not  as  our  ways,  her  real  virtues 
arc  not  like  our  shadowy  preconceptions ;  and  any  one  who  knows  the 
infinite  depth  of  her  phenomena,  must  feel,  that  any  theories  we  can  yet 
have  of  virtue  or  vice  must  be  as  far  short  of  her  infinity,  as  the  few 
Bhells  which  Newton  gathered  on  the  shore  of  i.er  ocean.  But  we  may 
be  assured,  that,  whatever  we  do,  whatever  we  become — if  we  die  of 
cancer  or  syphilis,  or  fall  into  madness,  idiocy,  or  crime,  or  any  other 
abyss  of  misery  in  which  so  many  ot  our  race  are  at  all  times  suuk — the 
wondrous  natural  powers  of  good  continue  equally  at  work  within  us  to 
the  last,  and  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  help  being  full  of  an  luefTable  virtue. 
To  him  who  despises  any  human  action,  the  nature  of  man  is  a  sealed 
book  ;  but  to  the  reverent  eye,  which  strives  to  recognise  the  one  graud 
principle  of  action  in  all  its  varied  forms,  every  human  condition  teems 
with  unspeakable  interest. 

The  mind  of  man,  as  his  body,  is  set  to  virtue  likethe  needle  tothepole, 
and  cannot  by  any  possibility  swerve  from  it.  In  the  body,  this  is  now 
recognised:  and  the  chief  reason  that  it  is  not  so  in  the  mind  is,  fiisU]' 
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live  speU-bound  stiue  of  moralily  fi'oiu  the  influence  ol'  supfiraalura!- 
i.tUI  ;  and,  secondly,  the  mode  in  which  moral  phoiiomcua  are  obscnred, 
by  the  contiictin^-  dutu>s  towards  one's  self  and  others.  All  the  powers 
in  one  individual  tend  to  self-preservation,  and  in  like  manner  all  in- 
dividuals tend  towards  the  general  preservation  ;  but  these  tendencies 
oltcn  cross  each  other,  while  all  are  constantly  hindered  and  obscured 
by  external  circumstances.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sani'^ 
Principle  of  Good,  without  which  indeed  life  could  not  exist,  prevails  in 
all  ;  and  that  by  attentive  study  we  shall  be  able  in  time  to  gain  u 
'uller  and  luUer  knowledge  of  its  workings.  The  radically  unsound 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin  has  had  a  most  pernicious  eflcct  on  our  general 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  has  degraded  the  general  estimate  of 
human  nature,  and  thus  acted  powerfully  to  make  men  despise  their 
fellow-beings.  We  all  judge  far  too  harshly  of  each  other  on  all  sub- 
jects ;  and  this  is  most  inimical  to  human  dignity  and  self-r:.iance. 
These  harsh  judgments  and  degrading  criticisms  are  especially  remark- 
able, wherever,  as  in  Scotland,  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  is  most 
prominently  brought  forward.  Such  views,  together  with  the  allied 
sexual  puritanism,  arc  the  causes  of  the  marked  national  shyness,  and 
fear  of  the  opinions  of  others,  among  the  Scotch,  which  are  so  blighting 
to  the  happiness,  espe.  ially  of  young  people.  We  cannot  wonder  that 
where  Nature,  the  all-  perfect,  is  treated  with  so  little  reverence  in  the 
person  of  Man,  her  living  representative,  the  greatest  evils  should 
result. 

xVnoth.^r  class  of  the  community,  in  whom  the  liberty  and  dignity  of 
man  receive  a  vital  wound,  are  the  criminals.  The  position  of  these 
anfortunates  is  full  of  shame  and  humiliation.  They  are  viewed  with 
aversion  and  contempt,  if  not  with  horror,  by  their  fellow-men;  their 
liberty  is  taken  from  them,  and  they  are  forced  in  many  cases  to  per- 
form the  most  degrading  labour,  and  to  observe  the  most  galling  rules 
of  prison  discipline.  When  at  liberty,  they  lead  a  life  of  constant  fear 
and  degradation,  skulking  from  the  presence  of  their  fellows,  hunted 
about  by  the  police,  the  object  of  general  suspicion  and  dislike.  There 
cannot  be  a  life  more  fatal  to  all  sense  of  dignity  and  freedom,  and 
therefore  more  repugnant  to  human  nature.  Few,  if  any,  would  adopt 
such  a  life,  unless  forced  into  it  by  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 
Bat  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  prostitution,  and  all  other  instances  of 
the  degradation  of  a  class,  the  whole  of  society  must  share  in  it.  It 
has  been  truly  said,  that  the  liberty  of  the  thief  is  the  bondage  of  the 
honest  man ;  and  the  more  crime  there  exists  in  society  the°  more  ia 
the  liberty  and  dignity  of  each  individual  curtailed.  All  of  us  have  t<? 
live  a  life  more  or  less  of  fear  and  watchfulness,  as  long  as  crime 
exists  among  us;  and  every  crime  which  is  committed,  causes 
saffering  in  the  honest  part  of  the  community.  Moreover  where 
crime  is  rife,  as  it  is  in  all  our  large  towns,  every  one  is  more  or 
less  the  object  of  suspicion  to  his  neighbours,  and  has  himself 
to  entertain  the  most  harassing  and  degrading  suspicions  or  others. 
Be-sida-  this,  the  ignominious  and  too  often  barbarous  punishments,' 
and  the  awful  state  of  degradation  of  the  unhappy  criminals,  throw  6 
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dhade  over  Uk;  whole  of  society.  No  in.livi.lunl  can  iulVcr  or  bo  -Jo^-ii. 
ded,  wilJiout  all  Iho  rust,  sharing,  IV.un  t  hai  universal  h  .iiaol  sjiiipullij 
iud  luulual  inlerust,,  whirli  liiil<s  us  all  loLrul.h(M-. 

The  i>nioble  principle  ol  rcveiii^e  loo,  winch  so  loiip;  formed  the 
'Pirit  (/our  criminal  code,  and  which  is  only  now  hc-mnm.?  l,o  yield 
•o  the  trne  principle  of  punishment— lhat  all  punishment  should  have 
for  lis  aim  the  reformalion  of  the  olVender— has  Kreat,ly  dei,M-adcd  man- 
kind i  do  not,  luiow  a  more  niiseruble  l)ook  than  the  Aewpiie 
C-Ucndar  The  harsh  and  pitiless  spirit  fliat  it  shows  towards  the 
i-riiuinals-  the  way  in  which  it  paints  men  as  inonsiers  of  cruelly  ci 
Mifamv  without  any  emleavour  to  trace  Ihe  natural  causes,  which 
o'-ou-'hl  their  divine  nalure  lo  this  ;  and  the  want  of  any  earnest  fk- 
iiVe  lor  llK'ii-  refoi-malion,  with  whidi  the  details  of  their  barbarous 
nuni-ihmenls  "-.re  recounted  ;  all  form  a  volume  which  presses  on  the 
heart  of  the  reader  like  a  ni'rhlniave.  Who  has  read  this  work,  and 
not  fell  su'roeali.d  with  horror  and  degradaiion?  feelings  which  are 
excited  more  iHiwerfully  by  the  want  of  a  generous  moral  aim  in  Ibis 
dry  calalo'^ue  of  horrors,  lhau  by  the  crimes  t.lieniselves.  I  remember 
1  could  scarcelv  sleep  while  reading  this  book  as  a  boy;  and  thus  it 
will  ever  be  while  man  consenls  lo  view  any  of  his  fellow-beings  with 
sueh  uiiinin'ded  hatred  and  contempt.  These  feelings  are  as  ill-judged 
as  they  are  "oppressive.  What  good  does  it  do  to  hale  and  ..base  a 
criminal to  hang  him  up  like  a  dog,  to  put  him  on  the  treadmill,  and 
to  treat  h'im  wilh  scorn  and  ignominy  'l  Does  il  make  crime  less  rife 
on  the  one  hand,  or  do  such  feelings  towards  a  lellow-ercalure  give  lo 
ourselves  either  salisfaeliou  or  moral  elevalion  ?        ,     ,  . 

Their  effect  is  euite  the  conirary.  Nothing  has  so  hardening  an  in- 
fluence on  crim.ou...  ao  degrading  punishments  ;  they  eonhrn.  thcra  in 
iheir  evil  habits,  and  give  them  iu  addilioh  the  burning  desire  ol 
rerenee  The  punishment  of  death,  which  still  continues  amongst  us, 
o-ives  the  lie  direct  to  any  moral  principle  of  punishment,  and  by  the 
blood-thirsty  and  irrevereutial  feelings  it  excites,  lends  an  immense 
impulse  to  deeds  of  violence.  That  feeling  of  h.,rror  and  estrangemen 
too  felt  towards  criminals,  is  most  pernicious  to  the  best  in  eresis  of 
all'  It  debases  the  criminal,  and  prevents  him  from  making  any 
elforts  to  reform  himself;  and  it  is  no  less  hurtful  to  the  man  who  en- 
tertains it,  for  there  is  nothing  more  prejudicial  than  to  allow  oneself 
o  feel  au  alieuatiou  from  any  human  being  in  any  circumstances. 
Crime,  lunacy,  and  nrostitution  are  perhaps  the  three  subjects,  from 
wh-"h  the  hum\in  heart  has  allowed  itself  mo~t  to  be  aliena  ed;  and.m 
all,' this  alienation  has  had  the  most  disastrous  el  ects.  It  is  just  a. 
it  a  physician  we.e  to  fly  in  horror  from  disease  instead  of  devot  ng 
his  eflorts  to  relieve  and  to  prevent  it.  We  all  know  how  long  the 
a  if.rtnnate  lunatics  were  treated  by  the  scourge  aud  fetters  ;  and 
even  yet  the  feeling  of  fear  and  estrangement,  which  exists  between 
the  sane  and  the  insane,  has  most  .leplorable  results ;  driving  maiTy 
io  madness  from  pure  fascination,  and  making  it  much  more  dilfceult 
fnr  the  mentally  diseased  to  regain  their  healtlL. 

la  focTthere  is  nothing  strange  or  extraordinary  ia  either  cnmo  oi 
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luuaoy.     Both  of  them  arise  from  lixcd  and  delinil.c  causes,  ^vhlcli  are 
/list  as  patent  to  our  investigation  as  the  laws  of  physics;  except  in  as 
nuioh  ail  the  huniiin  mind,  from  its  groat  complexity,  is  mure  diQicult 
to  comprehend.    Nay  more,  crime,  as  well  as  prostiti'.Uon  and  almosf. 
all  Hic  rest  of  the  greatest  evils  in  our  society,  is  primarily  caused  by 
the  law  of  population,  which  presses  our  race  into  the  abyss  of  poverty 
and  ignorance  ;  and  iherefori!  it  is  caused  mainly,  like  these  other  evils, 
by  the  undue  procreation  of  married  people,  who,  least  of  all,  .have  a 
right  to  speak  harshly  of  the  sins  ot  any  of  their  fcllow-creatui-cs. 
Besides,  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  anyone  of  us  would  become  criminal 
or  insane,  if  we  wore  put  in  circumstances  I'avourable  for  it ;  and  thla 
should  give  us  a  kinder  and  more  reverential  feeling  towards  those,  whu 
are  so  unhappy  as  to  have  fallen  victims  to  such  circumstances,  t 
know  the  repugnance  felt  by  many  to  allow  of  the  influence  of  circui!.'- 
?tances  iu  moulding  human  character,  and  also  how  much  opposed 
siich  a  doctrine  is  to  the  current  religious  ideas  of  the  day  ;  which,  ifV 
the  dogma  of  infinite  responsibility,  virtually  assert  the  unlimited 
:  freewill  of  man,  however  this  assertion  may  be  disguised  by  the  h(;pb- 
le^B  paradox  of  predestination.    Still,  the  more  narrowly  we  examine 
;  the  matter,  the  more  do  we  perceive,  that  it  is  always  by  evil  txleinal 
!ei/c(ims?ancfis,  and  by  these  alone,  that  the  essentially  good  powers  0/ 
:  mind  and  body  are  prevented  from  developing  themselves  in  a  healthy 
and  virtuous  manner  ;  and  without  going  further  into  the  strang(!  con- 
nection of  free-will  and  necessity,  we  have  here  at  once  a  reason  for 
:  never  losing  our  reverence  for  our  fellow-creatures  however  fallen,  and 
a  key  to  their  present  condition  and  ultimate  regeneration.  Nothing 
:ever  proved  so  clearly  the  radical  error  of  the  current  doctiines  of 
:  human  freewill  and  the  power  of  man  over  circumstances,  as  the  dis- 
:covery  of  the  law  of  population;  whicli  shows  that  the  great  evils 
iam.ong  us  are  absolutely  inevitable,  while  the  antagonism  of  the  natu- 
.  ral  laws  continues,  and  also  that  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  one  part 
of  mankind  have  been  Jorced  upon  Ihcm,  by  the  ignorance  and  impru- 
dence of  others.    The  man  who  entertains  the  fundamentally  false 
belief,  that  crime  and  other  evils  arise  from  an  original  sin  in  our  con- 
-stitution,  must  have  a  hopeless,  and  therefore  a  most  demoralising 
;vievv  of  society  ;  but  he  who  knows  that  every  crime  must  arise  from 
jcircumstances  external  and  unnatural  to  the  individual,  is  full  of  hope, 
iand  fertile  in  expedients  for  its  prevention  and  cure. 

Thus  how  delightful  is  it  to  turn  from  a  work  like  the  Newgate 
(Calendar,  to  one  written  in  the  reverential  and  humane  spirit  of  Mr 
iEili's  work  on  Crime.  Here,  instead  of  the  hopeless  feelings  of  dogged 
aaversion  and  implacable  vengeance,  which  lead  to  nothing  but  accu- 
imulated  evil  on  all  sides,  we  have  the  careful  and  philosophical  ana- 
llysia  of  crime  liy  oae,  who  has  not  turned  away  his  heart  from  it;  who 
bhas  studied  all  its  phases,  and  traced  its  various  causes;  and  who 
(therefore  is  full  of  sympathv  for  the  criminal,  and  of  hope  for  the  cure 
aind  prevention  of  crime.  Who  would  not  sympathise  with  the  crimi- 
nal, wl:o  h;i8  traced  his  life  and  all  its  hard  and  degrading  circum-  i 
»»tuiices,  With  w'li'jh  those  of  us  who  we  faom  among  the  richer  classep 
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have  little  to  do'  Nm-8ed  in  poverty,  wii.h  iis  endless  indiKnitlos  and 
If  mnta  ons    bron-ht  up  perhaps  ),y  critninal  parents,  who  et,  oree 

duty  thdr  ^Jui  ;  l^aten  and  abused,  what^  --^'^ 
unfortunate  c.nld^t^an  V.co„^^  ^ 
"\^eSr^l^e  inherent  l>un.an  nobility  ;  and  in 
^he  clrearv  walls  of  a  prison,  beautiful  are  the  gleams  of  gratitude  and 
;Jtaih:^^t  which  k/:.dness  to_  these  "nfbrtu.,ates  so  dt..  avv^kens 
"The  coveruor  of  the  prison,"  says  Mr.  H  11,  '  b  olten  lie  m .  i 
IVien^  llm  th,.  prisoners  have  known  in  life;  the  hrsl  who  has  treated 

Z  cvr  he  St  prison  discipline,  and  without  >t  nothing 

rarbe  dmic  "  These  truths  have  a  more  general  application,  (or  in 
f^tSl.nembei^^  keepers  of  the  criminals;  and  un- 

e  w  l""  towards  them  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  '■•^verence,  and 
ttnw  H  i  ifelt  desire  for  their  reformation,  little  cau  be  done  with 
show  a  carefully  tracing  all  its  causes,  and 

uni  dignity  is  wanting.    It  -  ^"^P-^^^  '^,\te  cominunity, 

without  wmersaL  ^^^^ry  in  iraming  them, 

who  has  not  broken  the  aws,  ^^^f^l^  '^'^^^^^^^  and  until  this  be 

This  is  the  broad  natural  axiom  ot  political  J^™^^,  aa  i 
obtained  the  seuse  of  PoUt'cal  wrong  mus^  exis     ^J^  ^^f^^ 

humiliation  for  a  society  if  P°^;  °"  ,  e  deemeJ  unworthy  of 

degradedanduaedueated  a  su  e  that  tl  ey  aie  «°em°      ;     „  /  f 

having  a  voice  in  the  affairs  which  ^^^^f  ^^^'^^^If  ir^  'reat  iustru- 
the  po^ssession  of  such  a  voice  like  the^  of  property  is  .^^ 
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sould  scarcely  have  fallen  into  such  aa  abject  state  of  misury  ;iuJ  orincf 
ing  abasemt^ut,  as  they  have  done  especially  ia  the  hitler  counlry 
where  humau  dignity  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  stage.  The  rich  would  then 
have  found,  that  they  were  dependent  in  some  measure  on  the  voice  of 
the  poor,  and  would  have  been  forced  to  pay  them  more  respect,  and  nu> 
look,  down  on  them  as  utterly  beneath  their  notice,  as  has  so  often  been 
done.  All  such  inequalities  loosen  the  bond,  which  should  unite  tha 
dilTerent  classes,  and  operate  to  the  ultimate  ruin  of  both  ;  for  the  degra- 
dation of  the  poor  must  sooner  or  later  drag  down  the  rich. 

In  liko  manner  the  existence  of  an  aristocracy  tends  very  muc 
to  lessen  the  e(iual  and  mutual  reverence,  which  each  member  of  the 
wmmunity  should  possess.  The  privileged  few  who  are  born  to  a 
title,  are  constantly  prone  to  regard  the  rest  of  society  as  beneath  them, 
and  to  lose  sight  of  che  equal  dignity  which  invests  all  men,  as  men. 
Among  the  other  clas.ses,  the  aristocracy  are  either  fawned  upon  and 
toadied,  in  a  manner  most  repugnant  to  the  sense  of  dignity  ;  or  are 
envied  and  hated  for  the  possession  of  such  extraordinary  privileges.  If 
we  look  moreover  to  the  foundations,  on  which  a  permanent  aristocracy 
is  based,  we  shall  see  that  they  consist  for  the  most  part  in  rights 
and  privileges  most  destructive  to  the  interests  of  society.  Thus  our 
aristocracy  derive  their  main  support  from  the  laws  of  primogeniture 
and  entail  \  without  which  it  would  probably  be  impossible  for  them  to 
retain  their  power,  or  continue  for  any  length  of  time  in  their  present 
elevated  position.  If  it  were  not  for  these  laws,  their  fortunes  would 
very  soon  be  broken  down,  and  their  immense  power  at  the  same  time 
destroyed  :  so  that  it  may  be  said,  that  a  hereditary  nobility  necessitates 
for  its  continued  existence  in  a  free  country,  the  laws  of  primogeniture 
and  entail.  But  these  laws  are  most  destructive  to  the  interests  of  society, 
.  and  are  opposed  to  all  natural  feelings  of  justice.  The  law  of  entail  has, 
together  witli  the  Cottier  system  of  land  tenure,  been  one  of  the  chief 
I  causes  of  the  ruin  of  Ireland  ;  keeping  the  land  constantly  in  a  burdened 
i  state,  and  preventing  its  transfer  from  the  social  drones,  who  would  do 
nothing  for  it,  to  che  industrious  agriculturists,  who  could  have  done  so 
much. 

All  titles  tend  to  lead  astray  both  their  possessors,  and  the  rest  of 
cociety ;  to  make  men  bow  down  before  the  shadow  and  neglect  the 
!  substa.ace ;  to  make  us  forget,  that  it  is  man,  and  the  real  human 
'  virtues,  that  should  claim  our  reverence,  and  not  high-sounding  names 
1  or  accidental  distinctions.      He  who  has  a  greater  reverence  for  a 
Queen  on  the  throne,  than   for  the  forlorn   and  ragged  sempstress 
i  in  a  garret,  has  no  true  conception  of  natural  human  dignity.  Hepcr- 
I  ence  Jor  reverence  should  be  the  principle  of  each  of  us  .  treat  me  with 
I  respect,  and  I  'will  so  treat  you,  but  do  not  expect  that  you,  my 
I  friend,  are  to  hare  all  the  respect,  and  I  all  the  contempt.    Each  man  has 
I  an  exactly  equal  natural  dignity  and  title  to  our  reverence.     Were  ite 
I  poorer  classes  independent  of  the  rich  ;  were  each  man  able  to  gain  for 
I  himself  his  livelihood,  without  thinking  of  the  favour  or  the  custom  ol 
I  this  gentleman  or  that  lord,  we  should  not  see  that  one-sided  subservience 
.T*isequiousness,  that  flunkej'ism.  as  it  has  been  termnd,  so  degradiua 
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to  all  Imman  dienity.  Theworkinft  classes  at,  present  are  bitterly  C!:.';-^ 
peratod  at  lliis'  servile  position.  In  London  very  many  among  tbca 
regard  the  aristocracy  and  the  richer  classes  with  concealed  hatred  and 
embiltermeut,  hut,  knowing  that  they  are  in  their  power,  they  daro  not 
disclose  those  feelings.  Uow  long  is  this  miserable  .state  of  tlnngs  to 
last'  It  must  last  till  the  possession  general  tndeperulence  g\i&?.  M 
cVisses  the  power  of  asserting  their  equal  title  to  the  reverence  of  their 
feilow-creatures  Till  then,  wo  shall  not  see  these  pernicious  class-har- 
riers removed,  and  the  class  prejudices  put  an  end  to,  which  are  so 
daniicrous  to  the  happiness  of  all,  and  to  the  security  of  .society.  1  ill  we 
have  an  equal  mutual  reverence  among  all  classes,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope 
that  the  oOended  sense  of  justice  and  dignity  will  be  satisfiea.  Our 
nature  is  not  made  to  exist  in  such  circumstances  without  disordered  and 

diseased  action.  ■    ■  a  i  •  i 

I  have  thus  given  a  short  sketch  of  the  lour  main  lufluences  which 
imoair  the  dignity,  the  liberty,  and  the  independence  of  mankind  :  and 
which  therefore  we  should  seek  to  remove  by  steady  and  persevering  efforts 
i-i  order  to  obtain  these  blessings.    These/our  grmi  tyrannies  operate  in 
ditferent  degrees  in  different  countries.    Thus,  among  ourselves,  there  is 
much  less  political  tyranny  than  upon  the  (Continent ;  but  m  the  otner 
hand  the  tyranny  of  food,  love,  and  religion  is  iu  many  respects  much 
pre.ater  than  in  many  parts  of  Europe.    In  neither  t  ranee  nor  Germany 
do  we  see  the  abject  and  squalid  poverty,  that  exists  among  us   nor  are 
the  working  classes  so  enslaved  to  their  toil.    In  none  is  the  difficulty  of 
saining  a  livelihood  so  gr.at,  and  the  hot-press  of  competition  so 
Pxhaustinff     In  neither  of  these  countries  again,  is  the  tyranny  of  love 
or  religion  nearly  so  oppressive  as  with  us;  and  from  these  causes  there 
?s  nerhaps  a  larger  suni  of  happiness  and  real  freedom  in  them  than  in 
Endand,  notwithstanding  their  unfortunate  political  subjection.    It  is  a 
greit  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  latter  comprises  the  whole  question  of 
fiber  y     As  has  been  shown,  there  are  many  other  matters,  which  affect 
ust  as  vitally  the  freedom  of  each  individual:  and  from  which  all  the 
h^herent  nobility  and  independence  of  the  British  character  have  not  been 
Se  to  defend  us.    Foreigners,  who  know  nothing  of  England  but  by 
hearsay,  c  L  to  us  with  L  most  glowing  ideal  of  British  liberty,  but 
by  Uvui;  among  us  they  generally  arrive  at  a  total  y  different  conclu- 
sion   and  exclaim  against^he  want  of  social  and  religious  trPedom,  the 
stiffness  and  exclusiveaess  of  our  richer  classes,  ana  the  fearful  degra- 

'Ifm^Lr  Sin  reality  whether  a  man  be  enslaved  by  at  a 
nical  eovernment,  or  by  the  necessities  of  his  life    In  fact  the  latter,  as 
?nr  instance  the  necessity  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  of  procuring  the 
exua  necessar L  0  1  eolith  aid  happiness,  are  infinitely  more  impcrtan 
cauSof  bondag^^        degradation," than  perhaps  any  possible  orm  of 
ror.lnt;|uJr^.-^^^^^^^ 

St^r^r  \L^:vrXc^th?;Vbviously  suffer  at  the  hands  of  othe, 
m^n  than  by  those  which  appear  to  come  from  necessity.  Bat  .h,j 
Uflenmcel  izore  apparent  than  real,  for,  as  has  been  shown  .n  a  fon.-e. 
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f^say,  tho  ililFicuIties  of  obtaining  food  ami  h^e,  wliicli  aro  by  far  the 
most  importaiu  evils  in  society,  arise  from  the  monopoly  of  lovo  and 
an  uuiluc  procreation  by  a  Innitod  number,  who  thus  inevitably  subject 
tiieir  fellow-beings  to  these  fearful  wants;  and  are  really,  although  un- 
consciously, tho  cause  of  tlieir  sulTeriugfl,  as  truly  as  the  political 
oppressor.  It  is  not  necessity,  but  the  imprudence  of  married  people, 
V7hich  forces  tho  rest  of  mankind  to  a  lii'e  of  toil  and  sexual  privation. 

It  has  been  I^autifully  said,  "  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  but  the 
precept,  ^'■Reverence  thy  neighbour  as  Ihyself,"  is  no  loss  true,  and  is  even 
more  needed  among  us.  SVe  ail  reverence  ourselves  ;  a  raai'  a.sver  en- 
tirely loses  his  self-roverence.  Upon  his  own  actions  he  uniformly  puts 
the  best  construction  ;  and  he  does  this  from  the  beautiful  natural 
instinct,  which  teaches  him  that  he  is  innately  noble  and  good.  But  in 
our  judgment  of  our  noishbours  we  act  very  difl'erently  ;  we  are  ready  on 
the  most  trivial  pretexts  to  adopt  contemptuous  views  of  them,  to  mis- 
construe their  actions,  to  regard  them  with  aversion  or  disgust.  If  we 
attended  to  this  great  principle  of  morality,  ••  Reverence  thy  neighbour 
4s  thyself,"  should  we  judge  thera  so  very  diiF  rently  from  ourselves  ? 

Reverence  is  even  more  needed  among  us  than  love,  for  it  has  been  far 
more  neglected.  The  doctrines  of  universal  love  have  been  preached  for 
ages  by  the  Christian  moralists,  while  those  of  reverence  for  man  have 
been  comparatively  disregarded.  Reverence  implies  belief  that  a  man  is 
essentially  good  ;  and  therefore  is  not  compatible  with  the  doctrines  of 
original  sin  or  eternal  punishment.  ^Yithout  reverence,  love  can  do  little, 
Jud  indeed  never  can  continue  long.  Tho  love  mingled  with  pity,  with 
which  it  is  the  delight  of  the  Christian  moralist  to  regard  mankind,  the 
fallen  race  as  he  terms  us,  can  do  at  present  but  very  little  for  man,  tor 
it  debases  while  it  soothes.  Pity  is  no  natural  sphere  for  so  majestic  a 
being  as  man,  and  his  powerful  nature  instinctively  recoils  from  it.  It 
is  not  pity,  however  loving,  that  our  paupers,  our  criminals,  and,  more 
than  all  our  prostitutes,  require;  it  is  ;-ey(!;-enc«,  the  reverence  that  elevates 
Ind  infuses  self-respect  into  the  hearts  of  those  neglected  unfortunates, 
vhich  aloue  can  become  the  basis  of  a  real  reformation. 

And  reverence  is  the  only  true  feeling,  with  which  one  can  regard  so 
wondrous  a  being  as  man,  whatever  state  of  accidental  degradation  he 
may  have  fallen  into.  Can  we  understand  a  man,  that  we  despise  him? 
In  all  cases  the  Invariable  principle  of  good  still  rules  his  life  ;  and  this 
all-perfect  natural  force  demands  our  profoundest  admiration.  It  is  to 
these  unfortunates  too,  that  they  earning  heart  of  the  philanthropist  in- 
stinctively turns  to  pay  its  homage.  Where  should  we  rather  bestow  our 
teverence,  than  there  where  it  is  most  needed  ?  While  others  bow  before 
the  shrine  of  riches,  rank,  and  virtue,  Oh,  let  the  heart  which  truly  loves 
mankind,  sefk  out  the  despi?ed  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  the  gaol,  and 
the  brothel,  where  his  brotherly  love  and  reverence  can  do  so  much  more 
for  the  elevation  of  his  fellow-creatures  !  Let  him  prostrate  himsoH 
befce  the  eclipsed  majesty  of  these  ill-fated  sons  and  daughters  of  man  ; 
anc"  register  an  inward  vow,  never  to  join  in  the  general  contempt,  nor 
V>  desert  thera,  till  they  have  been  raised  from  their  present  abject. 'ion- 
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dition,  and  fill  there  is  no  ineinber  of  human  society  in  the  awful  positioB 
of  an  outcast  I'roni  its  hosoin. 

No  man  slioulil  nver  allow  hinisolf  to  despise  aiujtlier.  Ft  is  as  foolish 
as  unf'eeliiia  ;  'or  it  assumes  that  we  may  have  an  I'lcvation  over  a  fellow- 
creature,  which  110  man  can  ])ossrgs.  There  is  no  part  of  namre,  whicli  is 
so  uuutlerably  above  our  coin|ireliensiou  as  a  liuman  being;  and  there- 
fore nothing,  where  all  is  perfection,  wliich  we  can  so  little  |iretend  to 
ook  down  upon.  He  who  despises  another,  degrades  himself  ihereliy, 
for  the  irreverence  inevitably  recoils  on  our  coninion  numanity.  It 
is  our  duty  to  reverence  all,  for  by  reverencing  we  elevate  and  benelit 
them  ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power.  A  mutual 
reverence  is  the  basis  of  politeness,  dignity,  and  gond-will  throughout 
society,  and  is  the  bond  of  the  .social  virtues.  I'lie  reverence  moreover 
should  be  paid  to  man  as  man,  and  not  ve^r  like  the  wind  from  every 
slight  difference  of  fortune,  talent,  virtue,  rank,  or  otiicr  accidental 
advantage.  At  present  every  little  difference  iu  these  circumstances  ;  in 
party  feeling,  iu  religious  belief,  in  moral  conduct,  in  tastes  or  pleasures, 
in  class,  in  manners  or  education;  is  held  siilficieut  to  justify  the  pro- 
foundest  contempt  between  man  and  man.  The  spiritualist  looks  down 
on  the  sensualist,  and  the  latter  returns  the  compliment;  the  noble 
despises  the  plebeian,  and  the  intelligent  radical  despises  the  brainless 
patrician  ;  the  clever  man  sneers  at  the  stupid  one,  and  the  saint  draws 
back  from  the  sinner ;  beauty  looks  down  upon  ugliness,  which  fortifies 
itself  in  a  contempt  for  a  fair  exterior  with  a  shallow  mind.  In  this 
way  there  is  scarcely  one  among  us,  ■vrho  has  not  his  pet  objects  of  con- 
tempt among  his  fellow-racn,  thinking  to  elevate  himself  at  the  expense 
of  his  neighbour's  degradation;  and  who  is  not  himself  the  object  of  the 
contempt  of  some  other.  Alas!  is  human  life  made  to  be  taken  up  by 
such  unworthy  feelings  as  these?  Life  is  dilKciilt  enough  for  une  most  of 
us  in  any  case,  with  all  the  evils,  social,  moral,  and  physical,  which  each 
has  to  contend  with  ;  and  to  many  it  become;?  hopeless  imleed,  when  we 
have  also  to  struggle  with  the  contempt  and  unkindness  of  our  fellows. 
Besides,  all  such  errors  of  feeling  and  judgment  invariably  recoil  on  our 
own  head.  No  man  is  happy,  as  long  as  he  consents  to  despise  any  human 
Being.  Nature  will  not  permit  such  a  monstrous  injustice;  and  torments, 
by  her  own  inimitable  retributive  evils,  all  who  are  guilty  of  such  errors. 
For  every  irreverence  shewn  to  any  one  of  her  children,  the  rest  have 
invariably  to  pay  the  exact  penalty  ;  and  the  Nemesis,  which  slumbers 
not  nor  sleeps,  pursues  our  race,  till  every  indignity,  every  suffering  in- 
flicted on  any  individual,  has  been  exactly  avenged. 

A  reverence  which  depends  on  acc'dents,  is  unworthy  of  our  attention 
Which  of  us  can  tell  to  what  lot  in  life  he  might  have  been  born,  or  re- 
duced by  circumstances?  Whether  he  should  inherit  a  noble  fortune, 
power,  talents,  virtues  ;  or  be  born  in  a  garret,  amid  rags  and  wretched- 
ness, constitutionally  prone  to  disease  and  crime,  from  being  lU-suited  ts 
contend  with  surrounding  circumstances  ?  As  long  as  reverence  is  to  be 
given  merely  to  fortune's  favourites,  to  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  vir- 
tuous, the  iptelloctual,  what  is  it  worth  ?  who  can  tell  that  he  wiU 
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possess  it'  Alas!  those  who  are  born  without  those  advantages,  need 
our  reverence,  love,  aud  assistance,  most  of  all ;  so  that  we  may  in  part 
make  up  to  them  for  the  niggardliness  of  fortune.  Aud,  atter  all,  to 
h,m  who  looks  beneath  the  surface,  the  merit  of  all  men  is,  in  one 
respect,  equal;  for  all  strive  towards  good  in  a  measure  exactly  |iropor- 
tioual  to  their  natural  powers,  and  to  the  suitability  of  their  external 
circumstances.  While  this  accidental  reverence  is  the  rule  of  our  actions, 
no  man  is  safe,  no  man  cau  depend  upon  his  fellows  ;  do  what  wo  may, 
we  are  constantly  exposed  during  life  to  the  contempt  of  others,  which 
vuust  always  detrrade  us.  As  the  true  moral  principle  is  not,  "love  this 
man  and  hate  that  one,"  so  it  is  not,  "  reverence  this  one,  and  dispise 
ilie  other,"  "but  have  an  equal  reverence  for  all,"  no  matter  what 
they  are.'  While  the  philosophic  mind  should  ever  keep  in  view  this 
great  principle,  so  should  we  strive  in  every  way  to  make  it  generally 
felt  throughout  society,  by  removing  as  far  as  possible  those  obstacles, 
which  opp'ose  the  dignity,  the  freedom,  and  the  independence  of  mankind  ; 
for  it  is  upon  the  universal  possession  of  these  great  advantages  alone, 
that  a  state  of  satisfactory  mutual  reverence  can  be  based.  By  the  want 
of  them,  by  having  to  contend  with  a  lot  of  dependence,  slavery, 
aud  indignity,  however  imposed,  a  man's  self-reverence  is  impaireil, 
together  with  his  reverence  tor  others.  Until  the  destructive  action  of  the 
principle  of  population  be  obviated  by  the  general  adoption  of  preventive 
intercourse,  it  is  a  mere  dream  to  talk  of  human  liberty.  It  is  not  till 
every  adult  member  of  society  shall  possess  an  independent  life:  till 
every  man  aud  woman  has  a  due  share  of  sexual  love ;  till  all  are  able  to 
assert  openly  their  conscientious  beliefs,  without  incurring  the  contempt 
Off  hatred  of  their  neighbours ;  tilt  secrecy  and  duplicity  have  become 
rare,  ami  men  are  able  to  speak  freely  their  inner  thoughts,  and  make 
their  outer  life  harmonise  with  the  inner;  it  is  not  till  then,  that  we  shall 
see  a  true  measure  of  dignity,  liberty,  and  independence  existing  amoua 
as.  axL-i  that  Britain  will  truiy  deservothe  Dame  oi  &Jree  country. 
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is  the  present  century  there  is  being  gradually  accomplished  it.'. 
greatest  revolution,  which  has  ever  taken  place,  or  which  perhaps  evei 
v-'ill  take  place,  in  human  Belief.  This  great  change  is,  the  progress 
I'rom  a  Supernatural  to  a  Natural  Religion.  From  the  beginning  of 
human  existence  on  this  earth  up  to  the  present  time,  the  idea  of  the 
supernatural  has  accompauied  man  in  all  countries  and  in  all  circum- 
stauces.  He  has  choseu  as  the  chief  object  of  his  reverence  and  worship, 
powers  and  virtues  external  to  nature,  and,  as  he  imagined,  superior.  He 
has  formed  to  himslf  conceptions  of  Beings,  to  wliom  those  agencies 
which  he  saw  at  work  in  liimsclf  and  in  the  world  around  hmi,  were  sub- 
servient; from  whom  they  took  their  origin  and  the  laws  of  their  action, 
and  from  whom  they  were  liable  to  constant  interference. 

This  belief  in  the  supernaturaJ  has  existed  in  many  different  phases  in 
difJ'erent  nations,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  has  been  gradually  changed 
from  its  original  gross  form  to  the  more  refined  and  exalted  one,  in  which 
It  at  present  exists  among  ourselves.  At  first  man,  being  unable  to 
account  for  any  of  the  phenomena  he  saw  around  him,  attributed  every- 
thing to  a  supernatural  cause.  Thus  he  made  a  God  Ihe  immediate 
cause  of  the  storm  and  the  calm,  of  the  growth  of  the  plar.t  and  animal, 
of  human  happiness  and  misery,  and  the  current  of  hunii,n  events.  In 
short,  whether  he  imagined  a  single  supernatural  being,  or  a  plurality  of 
them,  he  supposed  this  being  to  be  constantly  interfering  with  the  course 
of  things,  and  the  mightiest  and  most  active  power  iu  the  universe. 

But  by  little  and  little  through  the  ages,  science  lias  shown  us  that  all 
these  phenomena,  which  we  see  around  us,  take  place  from  natural  causes; 
and  that  if  we  searcli  narrowly  there  is  never  any  other  power  than 
nature  at  work  in  all  actions,  no  matter  how  mysterious  they  seem  to  us. 
tn  this  way  the  doctrine  of  immediate  supernatural  interference  has 
gradually  yielded  to  the  comparatively  truer  one  of  secondary  causes,  iu 
which  many  enlightened  minds  now  believe.  In  this  form  of  belief,  the 
idea  of  a  supernatural  being  is  still  retained  ;  but  instead  of  making  him 
she  active  agent  in  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  he  is  believed  to  have 
anly  at  first  formed  nature,  and  imposed  upon  her  laws,  according  to 
which  sliP  ftQuld  of  herself  do  everything  afterwards.     This  is  very  jjeae- 
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rally  tlie  belief  of  men,  who,  wliilp,  from  their  Icnowledge  of  pliysical 
scienee,  tl)ey  see  tliat  tlio  natural  laws  are  imver  departed  from,  that  no 
evont  ever  occurs  cxci/itt  accordinc;  to  sueli  laws,  and  that  there  is  ueve» 
tho  slightest  sign  of  any  iutertVrence  with  the  course  of  nature,  wish  ttt 
reconcile  this  absence  of  all  appearance  of  the  supernatural,  with  the 
ordinary  mode  ofrcligious  belief. 

But  the  ordinary  form  of  btlief  admits  very  much  more  of  supernatu- 
ral agency  than  this.  Itasserts  not  oniy  tiiat  all  the  universe,  aniraato 
and  inanimate,  lias  been  originally  created  by  a  supernatural  being,  but 
that  this  beini;  constantly  interferes  in  the  affairs  of  man  even  m  the 
present  day.  Thus  it  is  currently  believed  by  the  Christians,  that  God 
gives  to  us  health  or  disease,  that  he  is  the  source  of  our  happiness  and 
misery.  It  is  believed  that  his 'spirit  operates  upon  our  minds,  so  as 
cither  to  convert  us  to  wliat  is  termed  a  holy  state  of  mind,  or  to  harden 
us  to  unbelief.  If  we  analyse  carefully  the  Christian  doctrines,  we  shall 
find  that  gradually,  step  by  step,  the  idea  of  divine  interference  in  the 
course  of  nature  has  been  forced  to  yield  to  that  of  natural  causation, 
throughout  almost  the  whole  domain  of  Physics.  In  Geology,  Astronomy, 
Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy;  and  in  the  natural  sciences.  Botany, 
Zoology,  &c,  no  eilucated  man  ever  thinks  of  introducing  the  idea  of 
SHpernatural  interfcrenct  to  account  for  any  of  the  phenomena  witnessed. 
Even  to  minds  unversed  in  science,  the  idea  that  a  chemical  change,  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth,  or  the  rising  of  the  sap  in  a  tree,  is  pro- 
Juced  immediately  by  supernatural  interference,  would  scarcely  for  a 
moment  occur.  Ii  has  not  been  without  a  hard  struggle,  that  super- 
naturalism  has  yielded  its  cherished  empire  over  these  sciences  :  inch  by 
inch  the  ground  was  disputed,  and  many  an  astronomer  or  geologist 
has  been  laid  under  the  ban  of  the  supernaturalists,  for  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  his  impious  theory  of  natural  causation,  before  the  truth  was 
clearly  established. 

It  is  cliielly  in  the  world  ol  mind,  that  the  immediate  interference  of 
deity  is  still  insisted  on.  Men  at  present  scarcely  believe,  that  God  acts 
on  the  material  world  to  produce  changes ;  that  he  turns  aside  the 
natural  course  of  a  stream  for  instance,  or  alters  the  natural  operation  of 
chemical  allinities,  for  these  things  are  too  palpably  untrue,  and  we  see 
that  this  is  never  done  ;  but  they  believe  that  he  produces  changes  in  the 
miud,  that  his  spirit  works  upon  mind,  and  produces  joy  or  sorrow,  belief 
or  uubelief. 

It  cannot  be  said  however,  that  the  belief  that  even  wia<em^  phenomena 
are  sometimes  owing  to  immediate  supernatural  interference,  is  altogether 
extinct.  It  has  been  forced  to  yield  in  all  the  natural  phenomena,  which 
are  now  best  understood,  and  whose  invariable  laws  and  definite  chain  of 
causation  have  been  tolerably  made  out.  But  in  those  provinces  of 
science  where  the  chain  of  causation  is  not  so  well  understood,  the  belief 
that  supernatural  agency  sometimes  operates,  still  exists.  For  instance, 
many  people  believe  that  the  weather  and  the  seasons  are  liable  to  super- 
natural interference.  A  mysterious  occurrence  also,  such  as  the  potato 
failure,  whose  natural  cause  has  not  been  discovered,  is  ascribed  to 
supernatural  agency.    The  diseases  to  which  our  bodies  arc  Ihb'e  espe- 
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-ril!^  such  as  are  of  a  particularly  terrible  and  mysterious  nature,  a  the 
Choler  i  arc  very  fn-queutly  set  duwn  as  due  to  supernatural  uuertercuce 
Accordinsly  prayers  are  oflered  to  the  Deity  toseud  rainy  or  dry  wea  tii«., 
to  avert  the  potato  disease,  and  to  restore  a  sick  man  to  health.  Ihose 
who  put  up  such  prayers,  do  not  consider,  that  it  would  bo  exactly  as 
reasonable  to  implore  D.nty  to  build  a  city,  or  to  solve  tor  them  a  maihe- 
matical  problem.  Such  prayers  are  founded  on  the  radically  false  sup- 
position, ihat  any  supernatural  iuterference  ever  talces  place  m  the 
course  of  Nature;  that  her  laws  are  being  constantly  b-okeu,  and  then 
pUch»d-up  again,  by  a  supcruatural  hand.  The  laws  tl.at  influence  tha 
weather  and  the  seasons,  tluu  rule  over  tho  health  of  the  potato  and  of 
th-  human  body,  are  equally  invariable  and  equally  incapable  of  being 
interfered  with,  as  those  of  mathematics,  ur  of  house-building.  If  we 
supplicate  Deity  to  alter  the  course  of  nature  in  one  thing,  why  should 
we  not  in  another?  Every  man  would  feel  the  utter  fruitlessness  of 
asking  for  Divine  interference  to  build  a  house  for  him,  aud  would  deem 
such  a  potitio  i  childish  aud  irrational  ;  but  the  exactly  equal  fruitlessuess 
of  a  prayer  for  such  interferAuce  in  the  natural  operations  of  the  frame 
and  turns  of  the  seasons  is  not  considered. 

But  the  laws  of  mind  a.-e  not  oui  whit  less  definite  and  invariable  than 
those  of  matter.  The  more  attentively  we  examine  mental  phenomena 
in  ourselves  aud  others,  the  more  clearly  do  we  perceive,  that  they,  just 
as  material  phenomena,  are  absolutely  aud  entirely  dependent  on  natural 
causaiion,  invariably  moving  according  to  natural  laws,  aud  never  in 
any  case  subject  to  the  shadow  of  supernatural  interference.  ]\Iental  and 
moral  science  have  been  completely  blighted  by  the  neglect  of  this  great 
truth  ;  and  hence,  while  the  physical  sciences  have  of  late  made  such 
immense  progress,  the  mental  ones  have  remained  spell-bound.  Phy- 
siolocry,  the  science  of  the  actions  of  the  living  body,  was  long  retarded  in 
a  sirnilar  way  by  the  dogmatic  belief  in  a  Vital  Essence;  some  vague 
supernatural  force,  which  was  supposed  to  rule  over  the  functions  of  the 
body,  and  to  be  totally  beyond  our  comprehension.  Hence  every  vital 
action  was  ascribed  to  this  vital  e.=seuce,  and  it  was  thought  impious  to 
search  further  for  its  cause.  But  we  now  know  that  all  the  vital  actions 
take  p'ace  according  to  definite  laws,  which  are  just  as  truly  natural  as 
the  physical  and  just  as  comprehensible  by  us,  although  they  are  more 
complicated.  In  the  same  way  moral  and  intellectual  science  are 
Btill  retarded  by  the  belief,  that  mind  is  au  essence  of  a  peculiar  incom- 
prehensible nature,  subject  to  constant  supernatural  interference ;  aud 
that  it  is  not  governed  by  laws  just  as  fixed  and  definite,  aud  just  as  truly 
fitted  for  our  investigation  and  comprehension,  as  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
universe.  But  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  the  workings  of  the  mind  are  just 
as  absolutely  removed  from  all  supernatural,  from  all  spiritual  inter- 
ference, as  those  of  matter.  Its  laws  are  never  broken.  There  is  not  a 
thought,  not  jc  ^motion  within  us,  that  does  not  depend  entirely  on 
natural  causes,  and  aiay  not  be  traced  entirely  to  them.  The  laws  of 
the  emotions  and  of  the  thoughts,  the  conditions  on  which  happiness  or 
Sorrow,  virtue  or  vice,  depend,  are  as  certain  and  invariable  as  those  of 
Chemistry  ;  aud  am  just  as  capable  of  being  discovered  and  compreheuda/i 
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by  IS,  althougli  from  the  frrcat  coiiiplexity  of  mental  plieuomeua,  thoy 
aru  inoie  dillicull  to  deterumie.  HuU  we  liave  tliih  advauiage  lu  luveBti- 
gaUun;  the  laws  of  tlic  mind,  lli:u  they  operate  wilhiu  ourselves,  and  tbui 
are  hrcjught  more  thoroughly  within  ihespliere  of  our  consciousness. 

The  heliof  iu  the  subjertiou  of  iheuiiud  to  supernatural  interl'ereuce, 
and  tLe  couneetlou  of  the  soul  wiili  supernatural  essences,  has  com- 
piotely  paralysed  all  true  moral  science,  and  has  closed  the  door  upon 
that  path  of  investigation  of  uient  il  processes,  which  could  alone  lead  tt 
any  valuable  result.  Hence  we  have  at  present  no  natural  moral  science. 
The  laws  of  the  health  of  mind,  on  which  its  happiness  and  its  virtue 
depend,  exactly  as  those  of  the  body  ujjon  its  laws,  have  not  been  made 
out,  or  arranged  in  any  scieutilic  form.  The  efl'ect  of  this  is  exactly  as  if 
the  jaws  ol  the  body  had  not  beeu  investigated.  Wherever  the  laws  of 
health,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  are  not  understood,  or  are  disobeyed, 
misery  is  certain  to  result ;  aud  every  error  we  make  in  endeavouring  to 
comprehend  the  natural  moral  laws,  which  preside  over  our  virtue  and 
hajjpiness,  has  to  be  atoned  fur  by  our  sorrow  and  degradation. 

The  science  of  menial  health  may  be  said  to  be  still  quite  rudimentary 
Its  very  lirst  fundamental  axioms  are  uot  admitted,  but  all  is  involvef* 
in  a  paradoxical,  mystic,  supernatural  obscurity.  Thus,  as  has  beei 
shown  in  a  former  essay,  the  two  great  natural  guides  to  the  uuder- 
stan,^ing  of  mental  health  and  disease  are  disregarded,  namely,  Joy  and 
Isorrow,  which  correspond  to  the  teelings  of  Paiu  aud  Pleasure  in  the 
body :  aud  hence  there  is  the  greatest  confusion  and  misconception,  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  really  healthy  or  virtuous  state  of  mind.  Our  com- 
mon standards  of  moral  excellence  are  uot  healthy,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  virtuous,  or  suitable  objects  for  our  aims.  Many  of  the  characters 
most  admired  by  the  christian  moralist  are  in  reality  full  of  moral  dis- 
ease. From  the  want  of  a  true  natural  standard  by  which  to  judge  ol 
mental  health  and  disease,  we  fall  iuto  constant  errors  in  the  conduct  of 
our  own  mind,  and  in  the  judgment  we  pass  on  others.  We  indulge 
excessively  in  modes  of  feeling  ami  thought,  wliich  we  imagine  to  be  good 
but  which  in  reality  are  very  pernicious  ;  and  hence  we  become  misera- 
ble, perhaps  go  mad,qnite  unconscious  that  the  reason  of  our  unhappinesi 
lies  in  our  infringement  of  the  laws  of  mental  health.  Little  as  the  laws 
tif  physical  health  aro  generally  understood,  those  of  mental  health  ar« 
almost  less  so. 

It  is  a  certain  truth,  that  all  unhappiness  arising  from  mental  causes, 
invariably  results  from  our  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  moral  health;  that 
all  insanity  results  in  like  manner  from  a  greater  degree  of  such 
disobedience  ;  and  that  the  opposite  states  o(  joy,  health,  and  strength  0/ 
mind  can  only  arise  from  our  obedience  to  these  laws.  Ail  virtue  arises 
from' our  observance  of  the  natural  conditions  which  lead  to  it,  and  all 
vice  from  their  neglect.  A  virtuous  state  of  mind  comes  invariably  from 
natural  causes  :  aud  to  supplicate  supernatural  interference  or  assist- 
ance to  make  us  virtuous,  is  just  as  unreasonable  as  to  ask  for  bodily 
streugth  or  health,  or  to  entreat  Deity  to  build  a  house  for  us.  Yet 
prayers  are  constantly  put  up  to  the  Deity  to  give  us  a  contrite  heart,  or 
a  loving  and  pious  spirit,  all  of  which  are  as  fundamentally  erroneous, 
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flild  as  full  of  d:iniier  to  the  suppliant,  as  the  belief  that  supcruaturni 
Luterfcrtuce  will  restore  a  side  uuiu  to  lieakh. 

There  is  uoihiiig  more  pernicious,  than  the  bL'lief  thai  anything  is  to  lio 
obtained  by  suporuatural  means,  either  in  the  mind  or  in  the  body.  It 
prevents  us  from  seeing  clearly  the  only  means  whicli  can  possibly  bo 
availing,  namely,  the  natural  ones  ;  and  paralyses  our  efforts,  by  leading 
us  to  depend  on  a  sui'cour  which  never  possibly  can  reach  us,  and  never 
iias  reached  any  humau  being,  and  thus  to  neglect  the  natural  means, 
which  we  might  by  dili^;eiit  search  attain  to.  In  the  treatment  of 
bodily  disease  also,  it  -.vas  oonimon  in  former  times  to  use  prayers  and 
reli;,fious  rites,  instead  of  the  natural  means;  but  fortunately  for  man- 
kind these  have  now  all  but  disappeared  from  among  u*;,  and  prayers  for 
the  restoration  of  the  sick  by  an  interruption  to  the  natural  laws,  are 
now  only  used  as  a  form,  which  few  men  put  any  faith  in.  Who,  when 
he  sees  a  man  dying  of  cancer  or  consumption,  ever  lets  the  idea  of  super- 
natural interference  enter  into  his  e.Ypectatiou  of  the  inevitable  issue? 

But  in  the  mind  these  supernatural  agencies  are  still  constantly 
re.-orted  to.  If  a  man  become  unhappy  in  mind,  if  his  temper  be  spoiled, 
in  other  words  if  his  mind  become  diseased  in  any  way,  instead  of  iuvest- 
ig'iting  narrowly,  just  as  in  the  case  of  bodily  di.spAse,  the  natural  causes 
which  have  led  to  this  uuhappiness,  ami  removing  them  by  substituting 
the  natural  conditions  of  mental  health;  the  supernatural  moralist,  who 
knows  but  of  one  cause  of  moral  disease,  namely  original  sin,  and  but  one 
cure,  namely,  spiritual  conversion,  prays  over  the  sufferer,  that  a  healtfe v 
state  of  mind  be  given  him  by  supernatural  interference,  and  that  thus,  Le 
may  be  restored  to  happiness  and  to  virtue.  Our  body,  if  diseased, 
IS  treated  naturally  ;  our  mind  supernaturally. 

Bat  nature  knows  of  no  such  supernatural  means;  in  her  infinite 
variety,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  one  cause  or  one  cure  of  disease. 
Every  faculty  of  the  mind  has  its  own  peculiar  laws  of  health  and  hap- 
piness, just  as  every  organ  of  the  body  ;  and  this  method  of  treating  all 
mental  diseases  by  one  supernatural  panacea,  leads  to  nothing  but  accu- 
mulated error,  confusion,  and  misery.  It  is  partly  owing  to  this  unnatural 
moral  treatment,  (of  course  acting,  like  al!  other  evils  at  present,  merely 
as  a  subordinate  to  the  law  of  population,  which  necessitates  an  immense 
arr.ount  of  misery  in  some  shape  or  other),  that  there  is  so  much  unhap- 
piness  in  this  country,  and  that  insanity  is  so  common,  and  is,  indeed, 
even  on  the  increase.  In  fact  the  spiritual  panacea  itself,  that  menta" 
state  which  is  considered  to  be  the  highest  form  of  hum.->n  virtue,  is  most 
assuredly,  when  analysed  by  the  natural  tests  of  moral  health,  quite  thr 
reverse  of  a  healthy  or  a  virtuous  moral  state;  so  much  so,  that  the 
moral  physician  must  regard  the  religious  spiritualism,with  its  asceticism, 
and  proneness  to  gloomy  and  serious  views,  which  is  so  widely  prevalent 
in  our  country,  as  one  of  the  most  fatal  forms  of  moral  disease  now  existing 
among  us. 

We  cannot  expect  a  state  of  satisfactory  virtue  or  happiness  among 
I  mankind,  as  long  as  the  present  supernatural  views  of  mind  exist ;  aa 
I  long  as  all  conditions  of  happiness  and  c^appiness,  all  virtues  and  vices, 
I  laaities  and  incipient  insanities,  are  treated  alike;  while  a  moral  panacen 
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takpii  frcrn  authority  is  appliofl  to  all,  and  tlio  great  book  of  Nature  with 
Its  Miliiiito  variety,  anii  Ijcauiii'ui  and  unerring  eliain  of  natural  causation, 
is  unstudied.  Look  at  the  fearl'ul  amount  of  misery  and  crini"-  whid) 
esisis  among  us  1  Our  society  iu  many  of  its  grades  is  a  moral  jjest- 
house,  which  men  are  afraid  even  to  look  ic.  An  immense  deal  of  tlii.v 
misary  is  directly  owing  to  our  ignoranceof  the  natural  laws  of  happiness, 
and  virtue,  and  to  the  constant  substitution  of  the  supernatural  fur  the 
DLitural  efforts  to  ri:inedy  ilie  evils.  What  avail  the  prayers  tliat  God 
Will  takepity  on  tiie  poor,  wiil  remove  poverty,  or  prevcntdruukeiiuess  and 
pnstitutiou '?  All  the  prayers  under  heaven  will  not  remove  one  jot  nor 
one  little  of  this  misery  or  this  vice  ;  it  is  only  by  diligently  studying  the 
natural  caus(.'s  which  have  led  to  it,  and  removing  them,  while  we  sub- 
stitute the  natural  conditions  of  happiness,  that  so  blessed  a  result  is 
eonceivable.  How  much  time  has  been  wasted,  how  raucli  human  agony 
and  degradation  has  been  allowed  to  continue,  through  persistence  iu 
these  delusive  means  I 

Tlie  idea  of  the  supernatural  has  ever  acted  to  paralyse  the  exertions  of 
men  iu  the  removal  of  miseries.  Poverty  has  been  thought  to  be  a  sort 
of  necessary  evil,  sent  upon  maukind,  possibly  as  a  punishment  for 
Human  pride  or  sin.  Disease  was  for  ages  viewed  iu  the  same  erroneous 
light,  till  advancing  medical  science  showed  it  to  be  entirely  dependent  on 
infringement  of  the  physical  laws.  "God  has  so  willed  it,"  or  "the 
ftugerofGod  is  upon  them,"  has  been  a  constant  phrase  iu  the  mouth 
of  those,  whose  thoughts  ever  run  upon  supernatural  luterfereuce  ;  and 
in  this  way  are  the  supernatural  moralists  wont  to  de|ireciate  schemes 
for  greatly  elevating  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  maukind.  "  These 
cannot  succeed,"  they  say,  "  for  the  main  cause  of  poverty,  and  of  all 
other  social  evils  i.s  the  natural  iuborn  human  depravity.'  Tlius  they 
are  contented  to  pray  for  supernatural  interference  to  change  men's  minds, 
and  take  comparatively  little  interest  in  the  hopes  or  schemes  of  the 
natural  investigator.  But  he,  though  full  of  sorrow  at  the  present  stale 
of  human  degradation,  is  no  less  fail  of  hope,  for  he  cannot  forget  the 
great  [truth,  that  all  these  miseries  arise  from  natural  causes,  from 
natural  laws  which  have  been  broken  ;  that  therefore  there  is  no  super- 
nntural  bar  to  their  removal:  and  that  by  studying  reverentially  the 
various  causes  of  happiness  and  misery,  vice  and  virtue,  poverty  and 
crime,  as  we  see  them  exemplified  iu  the  infinite  variety  of  human  lives 
irouud  us,  we  will  iu  time  be  able  to  remove  these  evils,  at  least  in  a 
^roai  degree.  All  of  us  will  yet  recognise  the  true  comparative  advantages 
of  these  two  different  modes  of  religious  belief,  and  religious  effort. 

Thus  the  more  insight  we  obtain  into  the  phenomena  of  the  whole 
universe,  into  those  of  mind  as  well  as  of  matter,  the  more  does  it 
become  assured  to  us,  that  every  effect  is  owing  to  natural  causes;  and 
that  fixed  and  invariable  natural  laws  prevail  everywhere,  which  are 
never  in  any  in?iauce  departed  from.  There  i-s  never  either  in  mind  or 
mutter  the  shadow  of  a  sign  of  supernatural  interference.  This  greaC 
fundamental  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  sciences,  and  must  before 
long  be  universally  conceded:  in  the  mental  and  moral,  as  well  as  the 
physical  scieucss.     When  it  is  clearly  understood,  all  of  us  will  se<=  the 
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-^H^r  fruitlossnegg  of  over  looking  beyond  nature  for  the  causes  u{  (rood  or 
evil  fortune,  or  of  any  event  which  talcos  place  in  tlio  physical  oP  nior-i( 
^M)rld;  andtlie  utter  futility  of  any  request  for  a  supernatural  iuterrnp- 
uon  to  these  wondrous  laws,  in  whose  admirable  precision  and  iuva-ia- 
bility  their  chiet  beauty,  and  our  own  safety,  consist.  Before  long  in 
lomd,  as  well  as  in  physics,  tlie  doctrine  of  immediate  interference  must 
be  totally  abandoned  ;  aud  we  must  recognise  that  Deity,  if  existing,  ai 
east  never  m  any  one  instanre  interferes  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
in  this  way  tne  supernatural  moralist  must  iuevitably  soon  be  compelled 
to  adopt  at  most  the  doctrine  o{  secondary/  causes,  in  mind  as  vreW  cLS  in 

Let  us  now  examine  this  doctrine  of  Secondary  Causes.  In  it  the  idea 
^L^y^^'  -^"^T''"''"'"'  ''"'"S  is  still  preserved,  and  it  is  believed  that 
th.  being  at  hrst  origmated  the  material  universe,  aud  impressed  upon 
antter  us  laws,  which  should  never  afterwards  be  i  Uerrupted  except  in 
the  creation  of  the  differen  t  species  of  animals  and  vegetablS  '  which 
IS  held  nature  unaided  could  not  have  produced.  The  recorded  supernatu- 
ral inter terences  of  the  Biblical  narrative  are  by  some  included  n  he 
primary  laws  laid  down  for  matter,  special  provision  having  be  n  t  en  made 
0,  these  miraculous  occurrences.  Thus,  according  to  the  doc  rine  of  seco  ! 
dary  causes,  supernatural  agency  has  operated  on  the  universe  nly  at  two 
ere  It  r'nc^f  "'^in,  and  again  at  the  creation  of  ^th  S- 

ferent  races  of  living  organisms.  The  laws  ouce  made,  according  to  tl  L 
doctrine,  have  never  been  interfered  with,  and  the  agency  of  the  su,  r- 

H^ntifl''^'"  'PP'"'"'       the  world;  aiul  we  a^re  only  to  i  Lfer 

that  It  exists  as  a  sustaining  or  supporting  force 

This  doctrine  is  certainiv  greatly  preferable  to  that  of  direct  sunerna 

ural  interlerence.     It  removes  to  a  much  greater  distance  the  dis 

urbing  Idea  ot  such  interferences,  veiling   111  direct    operat  ons  ol 

he  first  cause  in  the  primeval  origin  of  things  ;  aud  leaves  it  to  mankind 

to  investigate  those  laws,  which  have  been  primarily  li  d    own  and  tJ 

act  according  to  them.    It  leaves  them  no  hope  of  any  supernaTuml  ai,  • 

aor  does  it  countenance  the  idea,  that  it  is  the  duty  or  the  futer  st  of  man 

\o  seek  such  aid  instead  of  trusting  entirely  to  natural  means  X 

!ne  amon  P'^^^'^^'  phenomena  is  now  the  prevail]  a 

sue  among  mea  of  science,  who  adopt   Christian  beliefs     and   t  i» 

:  natural  power  sLtains  the  opemioTs  of  Natu  fe  o  "ev^ts  ai  airif" 
:  never  in  any  cas^  kpp  fho  •  "^"tJ"  exists  at  all,  it  we 

llf  there  is  nLTthe  slightest S,f  ln'l"  /ll  ? 
•matter,  of  a  forL  difTe  eft  frnm^^ho  .  Vl  "Perations  of  mind  ot 
..-oh  a  force  exTstsT  Tf„  u"""       ""^^^'^^  ^^"^  <=an  we  say  that 

torce  exists?    Tlie  phrase  that  the  universe  is  sustained  by  super 
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tiaiuriii  pnwnr,  although  such  power  never  interferes  in  the  rniuulest  Een« 
sible  (legroi!  with  the  iKi'.iiral  iiheiioii'.eiia,  is  quite  destitute  of  ineauing. 
To  sustain  anything  requires  tiie  exercise  of  an  active  extraneous  force, 
md  this  force,  it  is  allowed,  we  never  have  the  slightest  sensihle  sign  ol. 
When  we  see  Oxygen  and  Hydrogi-n  unite  to  form  water,  or  observe  thai 
certain  mental  enmtions  exciie  within  us  the  feelings  of  joy,  we  say  tiiat 
such  eirects  are  produced  by  the  ualural  properties  in  tlie  chemical  bodies 
or  the  mental  stales.  These  natural  pro[)frties  or  forces  arc  sufficient  in 
themselves  to  produce  the  result:  and  it  is  a  totally  gratuitous  assunip- 
tiou,  that  there  is  any  other  force,  any  sup(?rnatural  agency,  acting 
beneath,  which  enables  them  to  produce  the  efl\:ct.  It  is  agiiiust  all  true 
philosophy  to  iniagine  such  an  additional  for' e,  of  which  there  is  not  the 
slighte^t  sign  in  the  phenomena  before  us. 

But  besides  tins  negative  sustaining  lorce,  the  doctrine  of  Secondary 
Causes  asserts  that  supernatural  agency  was  actively  employed  in  the 
creation  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom.  Here  it  acted  not  merely 
as  a  sustaining  force  to  laws  already  invariably  fixed,  but  actively  inter, 
fered,  giving  to  matter  new  impulses,  and  new  forms,  which,  unaided,  it 
Could  never  have  assumed.  Men  saw  tliat  the  doctrine  of  supernatural 
interference  could  not  now  be  received,  as  it  once  was,  in  the  phenomena 
going  on  around  us  at  present.  No  one  now  imagines  that  the  develope- 
meut  and  growth  even  of  the  high«sct  animal,  that  the  evolution  even  of 
our  most  complex  organs,  takes  place  by  imirtediate  supernatural  causa- 
tion. However  mysterious  a  process  may  be,  and  however  little  we  may 
yet  understand  it,  we  know  with  absolute  certainty,  that  ail  is  done  by 
the  workings  of  the  natural  forces,  never  interfered  with,  never  assisted, 
and  no  physiologist  would  ever  now  think  for  a  moiueut,  of  accounting 
for  any  vital  action,  by  any  other  than  natural  causes.  The  man  who 
would  attribute  the  developement  of  an  organ,  which  we  could  not  yet 
understand,  to  immediate  supernatural  agency,  would  be  thought  almost 
insane. 

But  what  right  have  we  to  assert  that  such  supernatural  agency  was 
used  in  the  creation  of  living  organisms,  any  more  than  in  the  develope- 
ment and  preservation  of  those  at  present  existing?  The  only  reason 
that  this  is  done,  is  because  it  is  not  yet  uuderscood,  how  such  wonderful 
oroauisins  could  fir.st  arise  by  natural  forces.  But  they  have  little  faith 
in  Nature,  who  thus  presume  to  set  bounds  to  her  pow.  rs.  What  can 
Nature  not  do  '!  To  him  who  has  studied  the  developement  and  growth 
of  a  living  organism  ;  who  has  rellected  on  the  phenomena,  wondrous  and 
transcendant  beyond  all  conception,  which  are  there  witnessed;  any 
reasoniug  based  on  an  arbitrary  limitation  of  the  powers  of  Nature  is 
utterly  valueless.  The  human  being  originates  in  a  single  cell,  so  small 
that  it  cannot  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  In  this  cell  our  infant  powers 
bf  mind  and  body  lie  first  cradled,  and  by  these  powers,  of  which  no  one 
attempts  to  deny  the  truly  natural  character,  we  develope  ourselves  ;  we 
build  up  our  body  to  its  perfection  of  physical  organisation,  and  we  build 
up  no  less  our  mind,  by  which  we  obtain  so  boundless  an  insight  into  every 
part  of  the  universe.  In  this  way  we  in  fact  create  ourselves ;  for  it  is  a 
rad!t;ally  false  ooaception  that  any  external  supernatural  force  aids  02a 
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tittle  In  our  developement.  He  who  reflects  on  the  concentration  of 
powers  in  this  little  primary  cell,  and  on  this  display  of  natural  forces,  iu- 
cluilinp;  the  evolution  of  mind  equally  with  that  of  body — for  the  mind  is 
just  as  certainly  built  up  by  natural  forces  as  the  body — will  bo  too  much 
lost  in  wonder  at  their  infinity,  to  venture  to  imagine  that  he  knows, 
their  limits.  What  can  be  more  wonderful  or  more  inscrutable  than 
tliese  phenomena?  How  could  we  ever  have  imagined  that  such  powers 
resided  in  us  ;  in  us  as  a  part  of  Nature?  Why  should  we  believe  that 
nature  who  can  do  this  unaided,  could  not  also  unaided  give  origin  to  the 
various  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  at  the  beginning  ?  She,  the 
only  power  that  we  ever  see  at  work,  our  mother,  our  preserver,  our  own 
innermost  essence  ;  she,  who  has  powers  and  infuute  sublimity,  which  no 
tongue  can  utter,  and  no  mind  conceive;  in  what  respect  has  she  ever 
failed  to  satisfy  our  niost  boundless  yearnings  for  the  inlinite,  that  we 
should  dishonour  her  thus,  and  seek  to  substitute  another  power  for  her 
too  feeble  energies? 

The  more  we  reGect,  the  more  we  study  the  developement  and  succes- 
sion of  animated  beings,  the  more  assured  will  become  our  conviction, 
that  all  those  transcendant  pJienonieua,  however  incomprehensible  by  u?  at 
present,  are  owing  entirely  and  absolutely  to  the  natural  forces  ;  and 
that  there  has  been  as  little  supernatural  interference  in  the  origin  oj 
Life,  as  we  now  see  in  its  continuanco.  Every  thing  leads  us  to  this  con- 
clusion. We  see  in  the  history  of  the  developement  of  living  beings, 
plants  and  animals,  the  same  wondrous  marks  of  constant  adherence  to 
a  fixed  and  definite  plan,  of  the  absolute  obedience  to  invariable  and 
definite  laws,  which  we  find  everywhere  else  in  nature.  Several  of  these 
laws  of  organic  structure  have  already  been  made  out ;  such  as  that  of  the 
invariable  developement  of  the  more  special  from  the  more  general,  the 
unity  of  type  and  of  function,  &c.  :  and  it  is  to  such  researches  as  these, 
and  not  to  that  mis-named  piety,  which  contents  itself  with  vague  wonder 
over  a  first  cause,  that  we  are  to  look  for  a  true  and  elevating  conception 
of  the  wondrous  origin  of  Life.  And  yet  it  is  deemed  almost  a  sacrilege, 
to  attempt  to  divest  the  origirx  of  life  of  its  supernatural  character,  and 
reduce  it,  as  has  been  done  with  Astronomy,  Geology,  Vital  Force,  &c.,  to 
a  natural  and  conceivable  form.  Such  an  attempt  on  the  contrary  is  most 
admirable  ;  and  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation  "  deserves  our  warm  gratitude  for  his  endeavour,  however  im- 
perfect all  such  endeavours  must  yet  be,  to  show  how  Life  coufd  possibly 
have  originated,  and  gradually  ascended  through  the  scale  of  being,  with- 
out supernatural  interference.  We  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  it  did 
do  so,  although  it  may  take  centuries  of  the  most  patient  research  to  tell 
us  kovj.  The  idea  of  supernatural  interference  paralyses  all  science  ; 
unless  we  have  natural  phenomena  to  analyse,  all  our  reasonings  are  a 
vanity  and  a  delusion  :  and  the  preconceived  belief  in  such  interference 
has  ever  acted  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  men  with  an  explanation  which 
«  no  explanation,  and  to  oppose  the  progress  of  earnest  and  devout 
enquiry. 

How  did  we  come  here  ?  What  is  the  nature  and  purpose  of  our  being  ? 
What  is  Life,  what  Death  ?    Momentous  ouestions,  which  it  is  as 
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to  attempt  to  satisfy  by  tbe  routine  answers  of  supernaturalisn:.  as  to 
iirrest  the  course  of  the  spheres.  The  general  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  Origin  of  Ijife,  is,  "we  were  created  by  su]H>rn:itural  intcrlerencc. 
t\n  arbitrary  will,  by  an  intcrrnptiou  to  the  Laws  of  Nature,  caused  us  to 
jorae  into  existence,  and  to  assume  this  form  for  certain  purposes."  'J'ha 
problem  of  Life  wore  indeed  a  liopeless  one,  if  such  were  the  case.  But 
the  natural  answer  to  these  questions  is  very  dillV-i-unt.  "  We  came  into 
beinn;  accordiun;  to  fixed  ami  di-linito  laws,  as  truly  natural  and  inilepeu- 
deut  in  their  actions,  as  those  which  make  the  two  elements  unite  to 
form  water.  Wc  exist,  because  our  existence  was  a  necessary  result  of 
tbe  progressive  tendency  of  Nature;  there  is  nothing  arbitrary,  nothing 
Supernatural,  in  our  life.  We  are  not  removed  by  any  such  impassable 
guiph  froiu  tlie  rest  of  the  inanimate  \iaiverse  ;  all  beings  and  all  tbini^s 
are  bound  together  in  one  chain  of  invariable  natural  causation,  of  which 
we  learn  the  links  ouo  by  one  with  advancing  knowledge.  We  do  not  in- 
deed see  all  these  links,  nor  can  we  yet  conceive  how  it  was  possible  for 
the  natural  forces  to  give  origin  to  life  ;  but  everything  we  observe  around 
us,  all  our  progress  in  knowledge,  clears  up  more  and  more  of  this 
mystery,  and  we  live  in  the  earnest  hope  and  belief,  that  tbe  clue  will  yet 
b'  found  to  the  labyrinth  ;  that  some  one  will  yet  be  able  to  uuitu  together 
tne  broken  links  of  the  chain  of  life,  and  to  show  the  natural  connection 
which  exists  between  all  living  beings."  That  there  are  numberless  in- 
dications of  .such  a  connection,  is  undoubted  ;  tbe  unity  of  type  between 
the  orgms  of  different  animals  ;  the  resemblance  of  the  embryos  of  the 
hicrhor  aniin;i,!s  to  permanent  forms  in  the  scale  below  them  ;  the  won- 
derful manner  in  which  the  different  sub-kingdoms  of  animals  ami  plants 
are  connected  t'igether  by  their  lowest  forms,  which  are  evidently  of  a 
transitional  character,  passing  over  from  one  group  into  another  ;  all 
these  wondrous  and  interesting  indications  are  the  keys  given  us  by 
.Vature,  to  solve  the  problem  of  Life  ;  and  we  may  feel  certain  that  such 
Leys  will  not  be  given  in  vain.  The  deeper  insight  a  mau  has  into  these 
phenomena,  the  stronger  grows  his  conviction,  that  a  natural  chain  binds 
all  totrether  ;  and  Cuvier  asked  "  why  should  not  organic  life  some  day  have 
its  Newton?"  This  at  least  is  absolutely  certain,  tliat  he  who  attributes 
ttiem  to  supernatural  interference,  does  nothing  on  earth  to  help  us  in  the 
matter.  At  what  exact  point  was  supernatural  inierfereuce  used?  to 
what  extent  did  it  derange  the  natural  forces  ?  Unless  he  can  also  say 
this,  he  in  fact  says  nothing.  Men  like  Owen,  Oken,  Goethe,  Cuvier, 
are  the  Galileos  of  the  science  of  organic  life  ;  and  the  results  of  their  dis- 
covories  will  as  irresistibly  banish  the  idea  of  supernatural  interference 
from  that  field  of  knowledge,  as  did  those  of  Galileo  in  the  case  of  the 
movements  of  the  spheres.  All  of  us  will  yet  feel  to  whom  our  thanks 
are  due,  and  what  inquirers  have  pursued  the  true  path  to  a  nobler  religious 
conception  of  the  mystery  of  our  Life 

Thus  it  must  ultimately  be  concedec,  although  it  may  take  centuries  ! 
before  we  can  conceive  how  it,  could  take  place,  that  the  Origin  and  ; 
Evolution  of  Life  are  as  absolutely  independent  of  supernatural  interfer-  t 
ence,  as  ■we  now-a-days  see  its  continuance  to  be.  It  is  true  that  we  hare  i 
BO  oarallel  at  present  to  any  such  phenomena  as  the  Origin  of  Life ;  thai  / 
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1."  living  beings  spring  from  similar  parents,  and  from  sucu  aioue  ;  an^ 
I',  is  it  is,  that  makes  the  problem  so  excessively  dilTicult,  and  form? 
;  t  present  an  absolute  bar  to  our  imagination.  But  still  less  liave  wt 
\uy  parallel  to  anything  approaching  to  supernatural  interference ;  of 
that  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  sign  in  the  present  day;  and  were  it 
oot  for  recorded  examples  of  such  interference,  which  are  innumerable 
among  all  nations  in  their  infancy,  we  would  never  even  think  of 
resorting  to  such  an  explanation.  The  question  is  just  tliis;  whether  is 
it  more  probable  that  supernatural  agency  has  been  us^ed,  a  thing  which 
we  have  found  in  every  other  department  of  science  to  be  an  absolute 
srror,  full  of  the  most  pernicious  consequences  to  human  progress  ;  or 
that,  in  this  case,  as  in  myriads  of  others,  too  low  and  degrading  an  esti- 
mate has  been  taken  of  the  powers  of  Nature,  and  we  have  arrogantly 
presumed  to  settle  the  limits  of  her  actions  ?  We  cannot  forsooth  under- 
stand how  unaided  Nature  could  give  origin  to  life ;  and  therefore  we 
take  it  upon  ourselves  dogmatically  to  assert  that  she  could  not.  What 
do  we  know  of  what  she  can,  and  what  she  cannot  do?  At  the  very 
least  any  impartial  mind  would  confess  his  own  ignorance  on  this,  as  yei 
inscrutable,  subject;  and  reverentially  enquire  how  much  this  almighty 
Nature  is  capable  of  effecting,  before  he  comes  to  so  rash  a  conclusion. 
Of  what  value  on  so  difficult  a  question  arc  the  judgments  of  those,  who 
know  so  little  of  truth,  that  they  do  not  see  the  invariability  of  the  la\(^ 
that  operate  around  us  at  present?  Who  do  not  perceive  that  the  laws 
of  the  seasons,  of  health  and  disease,  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  are 
exactly  as  fixed  as  those  of  Chemistry?  Who  would  desire  a  supernatural 
interposition  to  send  fine  weather,  and  yet  see  the  folly  of  imploring  such 
aid  to  build  a  house  or  to  cleanse  a  city  ?  And  yet  these  errors  are  looked 
upon  as  signs  of  a  religious  mind,  and  anyone  who  would  earnestly  seek 
to  show  how  mistaken  and  dangerous  they  are,  is  treated  as  a  enemy  to 
his  race.  Oh  mother  Nature,  thou  knowest  a  very  different  religion !  thou 
who  invitest  all  enquiry  and  stillest  none ;  whose  great  book  is  ever  open 
to  all  our  race  alike,  in  all  countries  and  in  all  times  ;  in  whose  mighty 
bosom  all  thy  children  are  impartially  embraced,  portions  of  thee,  and 
sharing  in  thy  infinite  sublimity ;  who  workest  ever  onwards,  evolving 
in  thy  course  endless  worlds  and  forms  of  being,  all  bound  together  in  thy 
own  perfect  fashion,  the  subject  for  the  research  and  adoration  of  all 
ages. 

From  the  conviction  that  'all  the  phenomena  we  see  around  us  at 
present,  are  of  an  invariably  natural  character,  to  the  conviction  tbat  the 
Origin  of  Life,  however  incomprehensible  it  still  Is  to  us,  was  also  en- 
tirely natural,  is  but  a  step ;  and  it  is  but  one  step  further,  to  exclude 
entirely  the  idea  of  supernatural  interference  in  the  primeval  Oriffin  of 
Matter.  It  is  indeed  not  so  difficult  to  understand  the  infiuitv  of  matter 
as  the  natural  origin  of  life.  We  see  that  matter  exists  ai  present  per- 
fectly independently  ;  it  has  its  own  invariable  laws  of  action  and  of  being, 
and  when  we  seek  further,  we  find  that  it  is  absolutely  indestructiMe  ; 
that,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  infinite.  And  if  we  follow,  here  as  else- 
where, the  only  true  guiding  principle  of  inquiry,  namely,  to  reason 
from  ic'iat  ve  see  lo  what  u-t  do  net  see,  we  must  conclude  that  matter  i, 
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infinite;  t,1iat  ovorj' particle  wo  spp  around  us  lias  existed  and  \riil  csii< 
llirougli  all  i  ternity.  What  ccmccivaljle  reuhon,  except  blind  authority, 
fcave  we  for  any  other  conclusion  ?  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  idea  that  mind 
created  matter  is  a  totally  baseless  hypothesis,  not  foiiuded  on  a  .sliado\» 
of  reason.  There  is  not  the  slightest  unalofry  in  its  fiivour,  and  it  was 
merely  conceived,  when  human  reason  was  in  its  inlancy  ;  when  tlin 
connection  between  iho  brain  and  the  mind  was  not  known  ;  and  wbea 
every  new  lorm  given  by  the  hand  of  man  to  matter  wa.s  vaguely  ternn  d 
a  creation.  We'  now  know,  that  such  a  thing  as  creation  never  lak.  s 
place  at  present ;  that  no  new  element  is  ever  introduced  by  extra'ieou.s 
power,  nor  do  the  laws  of  one  part  of  the  universe  ever  bend  or  alter  one 
iota,  in  obedience  to  any  other  part. 

Why  do  we  say  that  mind  is  more  infinite,  more  noble,  or  more 
powerful,  than  matter?  that  it  can  create  matter,  give  it  laws  and  bend 
it  to  its  purpose?  Alas!  our  race  has  paid,  and  still  pays,  but  too 
dearly,  for  this  enormous  injustice  to  the  one  great  part  ot  our  being. 
How  is  it  one  whit  more  conceivable  that  mind  shoulii  be  infinite,  thai 
that  matter  should  be  so?  Nay,  it  is  rather  infinitely  less  conceivable  ; 
and  while  we  can  give  no  possible  reason  for  matter  not  being  infinite, 
but  are  forced  to  come  to  that  conclusion  if  we  attend  to  nature  ;  we  can 
on  the  other  hand  find  no  possible  reason  in  nature  why  mind  should  be 
infinite,  but  are  forced  by  the  study  of  nature  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
not  so.  Mind  is  a  living  essence,  and  all  life  is,  from  the  very  first  condi- 
tions of  its  existence,  subject  to  change,  and  therefore  to  death.  Mind  is 
transient,  being  absolutely  inseparable  from  transient  forms  of  matter; 
and  is  not  a  force  alien  from  the  rest  of  Nature,  but  an  entirely  natural 
one.  inseparably  linked  with  the  rest  in  mutual  interdependence. 

He  who  has  studied  the  progress  of  Physiology,  cannot  but  be  struck 
by  the  numerous  instances  in  which  phenomena  in  the  living  body, 
which  used  to  be  considered  as  purely  vilak  and  therefore  of  a  kind 
totally  removed  from  physical  analogy,  and  from  our  comprehension, 
have  of  late  years  been  successively  shown  lo  be  purely  jiiiyskal.  Thus 
the  process  of  Digestion  was  long  thought  to  be  strictly  vital,  whereas 
now  it  is  universally  allowed  to  be  entirely  physical,  taking  place  accor- 
ding to  the  physical  laws  of  Chemistry,  heat,  &c. ;  insomuch  that  the 
food,  when  introduced  into  the  stomach,must  still  be  regarded  as  essen- 
tially external  to  the  body,  that  is,  not  yet  forming  a  part  of  the  tissues. 
In  like  manner  the  essential  part  of  Rf^spiratiou,  namely  the  taking  m  of 
Oxygen  and  the  giving  out  of  Carbonic  acid,  is  regulated  by  the 
entirely  physical  laws  of  the  dilFusion  of  gases,  &c.  Nutrition,  also,  or 
the  absorption  of  the  food  by  the  blood-vessels  and  lacteals,  has  been 
shown  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  physical  laws  of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis. 
Animal  Heat  i.^  produced  by  the  chemical  union  of  Oxygen  and  Carbon 
throughout  the  frame,  and  is  as  entirely  a  physical  process,  as  che  burn- 
ing of  the  fire  in  the  grate.  Many  more  instances  could  be  given,  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  show  the  great  and  significant  fact,  that  the  pro- 
gi  i  ss  of  Physiology  is  tending  in  every  direction  to  banish  the  old  vague 
idea  of  au  unintelligible  vital  force,  from  the  bodily  economy,  and  to 
subHtitnte  intelliRiblc  physical  laws.    In  fact  the  very  phrase  "  VitrJ 
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fovc'>''  L  now  acknowledged  to  bo  mornly  piuvisional,  to  mean  nothing, 
except  that  we  have  not  yoc  arnved  at  au  es|.laMatiou  of  iho  latt, 
recTar.li.KT  which  it  is  used.  Gradually  it  is  becouiiug  apinrenl  in  uuui- 
berless  iiTslauces,  that  tho  so-calloil  vital  forces  are  merely  phi/stcuL  ones 
in  dis,,uk,i:  aud  this  Hives  us  another  key  to  tlie  groat  iirobknn,  the  coii- 
noction  of  tho  oru'anic  with  the  inorganic  workl,  and  origin  ol  lile. 
From  what  has  been  alr.-ady  done  in  this  direclion,  ami  from  what  we  may 
infer  from  rellertion,  it  appears  extremely  probable,  that  all  vital  pbeiio- 
mena  are  really  physical;  that  they  are  really  produced  by  pliysical 
forces,  acting  in  certain  new  conditions.  He  who  feels  convinced  ot  the 
natural  origui  of  life,  would  be  led  to  this  conclusion  by  a  priori  reason^^ 
If  life  orii'Tualed  entirely  by  means  of  the  natural  physical  forces,  as  it 
most  induWtably  did,  all  the  vital  forces  must  have  sprung  out  ol  the 
physical  ones;  aud  mustiu  fact  be  an  evolution  of  properties  and  tprevs 
always  existing  in  matter,  but  lying  dormant,  until  called  forth  by 
suitable  eiruumstauces. 

It  is  absolutely  certaiL  that  there  is  not  a  movement  of  a  muscle  iii 
our  frame,  not  ?■  thought  or  feeling  in  our  mind,  which  is  not  accom- 
panied and  insepariwly  connected  with  chemical,  mechanical,  aud  other 
physical  chnuges.  Now  what  is  the  coimection  between  this  clipmical 
and  mechanical  change  on  the  one  hand,  and  thought  and  feeling  on  the 
other?  I;  is  easy  tu  brand  all  investigations  into  the  connection  ot  iiund 
aud  matter,  such  as  those  of  Leibig  and  others,  with  the  stigma  of 
materialism,  and  to  rest  contented  with  an  explanation  which  is  none  ; 
but  such  a  course  leads  just  to  nothing,  like  the  old  doctrine  ot  vital 
essence.  Do  we  consider  it  a  degradation  for  mind,  to  link  ami  compare 
it  with  mattei  ?  Do  we  think  that  there  is  anything  one  jot  more  ele- 
vated, more  transceudantly  wonderful,  in  a  mental  phenomenon,  that  in 
the  extraordinary  aud  infinitidy  subtilised  chemical  change  that  accom-- 
panies  it  ?  Here,  as  in  all  other  specula-tions,  there  has  been  a  constant 
endeavour  to  vilify  matter  ;  but  tliereiu  men  have  merely  shown  that 
the  divine  beauty  of  one  fundamental  part  of  their  nature  is  hid  from 
them.  Their  eyes  are  shut,  their  hearts  are  closed  to  the  wonder  and 
majesty  of  the" material  universe;  they  will  not  take  Nature  as  she 
presents  herself  to  us,  with  her  perfect  natural  harmony  of  elements,  but 
prefer  forming  to  themselves  a  vain  and  distorted  image.  Forsooth,  these 
trauscendant  and  inconceivable  chemical  actions  ;  that  wondrous  refine- 
ment and  exaltation  of  physical  forces  which  goes  on  in  the  brain,  is  a 
poor  aud  contemptible  set  of  phenomena,  unworthy  of  our  most  lofty 
thoughts,  and  utterly  unfit  to  be  put  on  a  par  with  the  manifestations  oi 
miud°  But  he  who  is  dteply  imbued  with  phyncal  religiou,  can  make  no 
such  invidious  and  baseless  comparisons  ;  he  must  claim  for  matter  exactly 
an  equal  share  in  our  wonder ;  he  rec(  gnises  with  devout  admiration  tbfj 
certain  truth,  that  there  is  an  inseparable  connection  and  unity  between  the 
physical  and  the  mental  phenomena;  that  instead  of  saying,  for  insianco, 
that  an  intricate  problem  was  solved,  or  a  deep  feeling  of  love  or  devotion 
manifested,  through  certain  mental  processes,  it  is  exactly  equally  true, 
to  say  that  they  w  re  done  by  certain  transcendant  cheninal  actions,  ol 
whose  wondrous  and  subtle  character  we  have  as  yet  no  concepiion, 
Tiicre  IS  a  aeep  taliacv  coDia>ned  lu  the  comiur.n  expression,  that 
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nriM'll,f";l7'"''''rr'  '1^^'^''^  ''""^  '-"m'O'l  life;"  the  faoi  Xt 
iii.U  Ulcy  ,m_y»/el,rc,  in  uUk'i  words  are  coiivorle.l  into  ourselveB 
and  their  inhmrMt,  vital  and  .pii  itual  properties  are  called  Ibrth 

Lverything  lends  us  to  the  beliel  Ih^.i,  the  cheinical,  nir-uhanical  uud 
other  physical  forces  at  work,  arc  of  one  uature  and  inseparable  Viom 
he  mental  phenomena;  and  that  trie  physical  lorees  which  we  know 
to  be  maailcsted  in  the  actions  ol  the  brain,  are  in  some  inexplicable 
inanner  endowed  with  seH-cousciousi/ess.  Matter,  when  in  the  form 
Jt  a  muscle,  can  contract  ;  when  in  the  form  of  living  nervous  sub 
stance  can  Hunk.  Thou-ht  is  in  soino  mysterious  munncr  connected 
with  /  ho.y>hori,s,  and  must  in  some  way  or  other  be  an  esallation  and 
rednement  of  properties,  naturally  iuheient  in  that  substance  and  in 
the  olher  elements  ol  the  brain  ;  but  in  what  way  is  yet  totally  un- 
knowti.  On  rcQection  we  perceive  thai,  is  there  is  a  chemical  aclior 
attending  every  mental  process,  just  as  tha,  e  is  one  attcndin—verv  act  ot 
liie,  every  change  in  the  mind  must  be  coniK'cted  with  an  exactly  corres- 
ponding change  m  these  chemical  actions.  There  is  not  a  grcaier  diUer- 
enee  between  joy  and  despair,  than  there  is  between  the  chemical  chan™-- 
Wh.ch  aeecimpuny  them  ;  and  there  is  an  exactly  equal  beauty  in  the 
chemical  change  and  the  mental  emotion.  The  thought  or  I  he  feeliui; 
expresses  Ihe  riu-amng  at  the  chemical  changes.  Are  we  iovfur'  the 
chemical  change  which  is  taking  place  in  our  brain,  is  ol"  an  'easy 
nature,  and  favourable  to  the  powers  ol  life  and  health  within  us 
Are  wo  .sorrowful  ?  the  chemical  change  is  a  diflicult  one,  and  opposed 
to  the.se  powers.  The  infinite  variety  of  thoughts  and  feelings  are  the 
conscious  ex;iressioiis  of  the  equal  infinity  ol  the  processes  of  the  or- 
ganic chemistry  within  us.  The.sc  considerations  appear  to  me  to  be 
the  simplest  corollaries  from  what  we  now  know  of  the  physiology  of 
nervous  action  ;  and  llicy  sound  strange  only  from  our  mistaken  ijre- 
terence  lor  spiritual  views  of  the  nature  of  life. 

When  we  examine  into  the  /listory  of  the  earth,  wt  find  every  thing 
leading  us  to  the  conviction,  that  matter  existed  loiiy  Ufore  mind  -  or  in 
other  words,  that  the  simpler  chemical  combinations  existed  lon'c^  prior 
to  the  more  complex  ones,  which  are  a  comparatively  recent  bbth  ol 
time.  The  evolution  ol  miud  is  one  ol  the  latest  triuiinhs  of  the  nalu- 
ral  forces  ;  and  if  we  follow  the  true  path  of  induction,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  so  infinitely  complex  an  es.sence  could  not  possibly 
have  existed,  except  as  the  result  of  myriads  of  ages  of  elaboration 
blowly,  slowly,  on  looking  back  through  the  interminable  vistas  ol 
Oeology,  we  see  JSature  evolving  this  her  most  wondrous  production; 
throughout  the  series  of  plants  (whose  lives  are  conslructivt)  a  founda- 
tion for  the  mental  existence  (wtich  is  one  of  destruction)  is  laid: 
and  in  the  animal  series,  n  .nd  rises  by  the  most  gradual  steps, 
each  of  which  took  probably  millions  of  years  to  Burmount  to  the 
platform  of  humanity.  Wc  may  be  certain  that  these  uondrous 
and  infinitely  protracted  elforts  are  not  in  vain;  in  fact,  ihat  with- 
out this  extraordinary  elaboration,  mind  could  not  by  nnv  possi- 
bility  have  come  into  being,  and  that  nature  must  have  rciained 
Without  self-consciousness.  T/ie  principle  of  Prot/rets  (the  same 
With  the  principle  of  Good,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  aK  ^ 
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briny  the  invariiihlo  guide  of  all  living  iiction)  pociiis  ui  foriii  nn  inlirr- 
ent  imit  of  nature  ;  and  to  luako  Uic  most  conipiex  cssuncf  tlie  origin 
of  all  ihings  is  completely  to  reverse  the  natural  order.  Tbe  pi-ogross 
""f  nature  in  the  aniuniled  series,  has  been  shown  by  Von  Bter  to  Ij« 
.  Iways  from  the  more  general  to  the  more  special  ;  and  thus  the  must 
-lighly  specialized  and  complex  form  of  life,  namely,  that  of  man,  came 
last  into  existence. 

l?ut  the  Supernatural  in  any  shape  or  form  is  absolutely  imonrdvalh 
by  the  human  mind  ;  and  every  attempt  to  conceive  it  has  resulted  in 
inextiicalde  confusion  and  inconsistencies.  A  mind  without  a  brain; 
spirit  without  a  substance;  life  without  change,  beginning  or  end; 
p»n-sonality  without  liuiitation  of  extent  or  of  consciousness,  uninflu- 
enced l)y  changes  of  joy  and  sorrow,  and  yet  full  of  love,  mercv,  and 
tender'iess;  in  short,  every  possible  natural  attribute  has  been  a'pplied 
to  the  Supernatural,  and  yet  every  one  has  been,  in  the  same  breath, 
doniea.  It  is  absolutely  and  inexorably  impossible  for  us  to  Ibrm  the 
shghtcsi  shadow  of  an  idea  of  a  Supernatural  being;  we  cannot  really 
conceive  anything  out  of  Nature  ;  all  we  possibly  can  do,  is  to  lorm  an 
aggregation  of  natural  incongruities. 

Thus  then  everything  leads  us  to  the  profound  and  earnest  conviction, 
ihat  ^ature  is  all  in  all ;  that  there  is  nothing  above,  benealh,  or  be- 
side her;  and  that  to  her  should  be  transferred  all  the  allegrmce, 
which  has  been  hitherto  paid  to  the  Supernatural.    This  grand'' truth 
is  the  foundation  of  modern  thought,  and  is  probably  tbe  niost  import- 
ant conclusion  (next  to  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  population,  com- 
pared with  which  every  other  is  insignificant),  to  which  our  race  has 
yet  arrived.    It  is  true  that  it  is  but  partially  and  dimly  seen  as  yet  ■ 
but  gradually  and  gradually  it  is  dawning  upon  the  world,  and  every 
new  revelation  ol  the  book  of  Nature  tends  to  ensrave  it  deeper  in  our 
hearts.    It  is  the  foundation  of  Natural  Religio'n,  that  mighty  faith 
which  will  sooner  or  later  include  the  whole  human  family,  and  before 
which  scepticism  and  differences  of  creeds  shall  all  alike  disappear. 
He  who  has  once  clearly  seen  the  impassable  gulph  which  divides  tbe 
^atural  from  the  Supernatural,  and  the  infinitely  greater  reality  and 
transcendant  beauty  of  the  former,  possesses  ever  after  a  profouna 
reverence  and  absolute  reliance  in  Nature,  that  nothing  can  shake 
bhe  can  do  all,  she  can  solve  everj  mystery  ;  and  he  who^has  faith  in" 
her,  shall  never  be  deceived.    We.  her  loftiest  children,  are  indeed  full 
of  Ignorance  and  weaknesses ;  but  there  is  not  a  thought,  not  a  sor- 
row,  not  a  perplexity  among  us,  of  which  she  does  not  hold  the  kev 
and  for  which  there  is  not  consolation  in  her  mighty  V^oni     The  life 
of  many  of  us  may  seem  a  hopeless  riddle,  may  be  fraught  with  sorrow 
disappointment,  poverty  or  disease,  doubt,  imbecility,  or  degradation 
but  she  will  clear  up  all  at  last ;  she  who  has  an  equal  and  impartial 
love  lor  all,  and  for  whom  nothing  exists  in  vain 

Natural  Religion  is  the  one  and  only  true  religious  belief,  whic'.  has 
ever  existed  on  this  eurth.  It  is  separated  by  a  far  broader  line  of 
flemarcation  from  all  the  various  forms  ol  Uipernaturaiism,  than  any 
01  these  are  from  each  other.    The  pr..grcss  of  religious  belief  lias  oJ. 
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si«to(l  in  liniUing  iiior»  ami  moro  lli<:  inll'iciu'c  of  Ihc  SiiponuUural,  n:ii 
tdmit.liiijj;  iiiori;  ,u\d  more  tli.ii  ol'  Nai.ure;  so  lU-.il  lint  ieli;,'iuu,  which 
uoilLaiiic'd  luasL  oi'  Uie  iiP.iiiL'dialo  iv^r\w.y  of  ilic  Siiperiialural,  and  raosl 
natural  irulii,  was  llir  bosl,.  lJul  lliu  vei-y  slig^lLl;^t  sliadow  ol  a  coa- 
cepLion  01  Lliii  suiicrnaUiral  sjioil.s  I.Iil' liariuoiiy  of  Natiiru,  mixvs  it- 
Rell' inevitably  ill  all  oiirvi(n\  s  of  lifu,  and  is  absolulely  iii(-oiisi.~leni 
Willi  Natural  llitligioii.  In  tliu  latter,  tlie  very  lir.st  and  fundamental 
belief  is.  that  llieie  is  not,  ii.;Vcr  was,  and  never  can  be,  anyLliing  out 
of  Nature;  aiiytliinu:  which  is  not  itself  a  part  ol  the  mighty  whole; 
subject  lilie  the  others  to  the  uatui'al  laws  of  existence,  acting  and 
being  acted  upon  by  all  the  rest  of  Nature;  and  that  the  chief  end  of 
our  life  is  to  study  her  laws  and  live  according  to  iheiu. 

This  is  the  great  truth  to  which  all  modem  thought  has  been  tend- 
ing ;  which  is  now  becoming  wiilely  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  which  has  formed  the  leading  idea  of  most  of  the 
profound  thinkers  of  late  times  both  in  this  country,  and  still  more  on 
the  Continent  ;  I  he  truth  which  is  embodied,  under  various  shapes  and 
designations,  in  the  Rationalism  of  Germany,  ihe  Sjcularism  of  this 
country,  and  other  sects,  all  of  which  are  essentially  the  same,  or  at 
least  dill'M'  only  on  trilling  points,  are  all  moving  in  the  sam.i  directioD 
and  will  ultimatLdy  fuse  into  one  great  and  united  whole  ;  the 
truth,  which  is  branded  by  the  name  of  Atheism  and  luhdelity  by  ttie 
advocates  of  the  supernatural  beliefs,  who  forget  that  the  question  is 
no  longer  whether  a  man  have  or  have  not  a  deep  and  settled  religions 
bdief,  but  whether  ha  believe  in  supernaiural  i-eligion  or  in  Nature. 
Those  who  believe  in  the  supernatural,  deny  the  adequacy  of  the  powers 
of  Nature,  and  dethrone  her  from  her  sovereign  sway  over  the  universe 
and  our  hearts;  which  Natural  Religion,  on  the  other  hand,  devoutly 
acknowledges.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves;  we  cannot  serve  two 
masters.    Belief  in  God  is  disbelief  in  Nature. 

To  no  faith  is  the  term  "Inhdelity  "  less  applicable  than  to  Natural 
Religion  ;  and  those  who  are  convinced  of  its  certain  truth,  should  re- 
ject with  a  lofty  indignation,  the  application  of  such  a  term  to  theit 
faith — the  noblest,  the  sublimest.  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  It 
is  a  faith  whose  foundations  are  broad  and  deep  as  Nature  herself,  aud 
which  cannot  be  shaken.  When  once  it  becomes  fairly  established 
among  mankind,  religious  scepticism  will  disappear. 

It  is  a  striking  anomaly,  and  one  that  of  icsell'  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  unsoundness  of  supernaturalism,  that  its  very  first  positions,  even 
aow  when  it  has  existed  so  long,  should  be  capalile  of  absolute  <leuial. 
A.  great  deal  of  misery  is  caused  by  the  difference  of  religicUB  opiuions, 
and  the  want  of  unanimity  on  the  very  first  principles  of  belief.  These 
unhappy  religious  differences  separate  nation  from  nation,  and  stand 
like  a  spectral  barrier  in  the  midst  even  o!  our  social  and  family  circles; 
AO  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  one  of  us,  who  has  not  suffered  from 
•his  cause.  This  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  Supernatural  is  taken 
for  the  standard  of  truth,  instead  of  Naiure.  When  Nature  shall  he- 
Mine  the  universal  standard,  no  one  will  be  able  !o  object  to  it;  for  no 
one  can  regard  Nature,  even  iu  the  most  superficial  manner,  witlioui 
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perceiving  ber  iiirinito  jicrfecLion.  No  man  ever  did,  or  over  will,  find 
the  sii:;lUe.st  tluw  iu  Nature;  and  even  tliose  who  seek  most  to  exalt 
tl;e  Supernatural,  and  to  limit  the  powers  ol'  Nature,  are  lost  in  wonder 
and  admiration  when  tbey  consider  any  of  lier  phenomena.  No  man 
can  by  any  possibility  utterly  disbelieve  in  Natuie  ;  while  on  the  oMior 
hand  there  is  not  a  single  I'orm  of  the  supernatural,  which  is  not  ntt-ei'iy 
disbelieved  in  liy  immense  numbers  of  maidcind  ;  especially  liy  those 
whose  powers  of  perceiving  ti-uth  have  been  more  cultivated  by  the 
study  of  Nature,  and  wbo  have  been  freed,  in  whatever  manner,  fioin 
the  fascinating  inlluence  t)f  the  supernatural,  so  as  to  be  able  to  form 
(in  im[)artial  judgment. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  Natural  Religion  should  be  spread,  as 
widely,  as  univorsaliy,  as  possible  ;  not  in  this  country  alone,  but  over 
the  whole  globe.  There  is  nothing  which  would  have  a  more  powerlul 
effect  in  drawing  all  of  us  nearer  to  each  other,  and  awakening  our 
hearts  to  a  common  human  sympathy,  than  having  one  universal  form 
of  religion.  Noih.ing  at  present  more  divides  nations  than  the  different 
forms  of  supernatural  faith;  and  there  can  never  be  a  trae  reconcilia- 
tion until  these  be  laid  aside,  and  we  be  united  in  one  great  Natural 
Religion,  whose  infallibility  all  men  will  allow,  for  Nature  is  one  and 
the  same  over  the  whole  globe. 

This  great  consummation  seems  iuileed  far,  very  far,  distant  at  pre- 
sent, when  Natural  Religion  is  still  in  its  infancy  ;  when  various  forms 
ol'  Supernatural  Belief  are  dominant  in  every  country  in  the  wuj-ld. 
But  their  supremacy  is  more  in  name  than  in  reality  ;  for  already  their 
hold  upon  most  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  is  very  much 
shaken.  In  France  and  Germany,  the  Christian  religion  cannot  be 
said  to  be  generally  prevalent ;  it  is  rare  in  these  countries  to  see  an 
educated  man,  at  least  among  the  laity,  who  believes  in  it.  Over  the 
whole  continent  it  may  be  said,  that  Christian  beliefs  are,  as  a  general 
rule,  chiefly  confined  to  the  least  educated  class,  in  whom  they  have 
usually  the  form  of  a  gross  superstition.  In  our  own  country  the  num- 
ber of  those,  who  do  nut  believe  in  Christianity,  is  very  large,  and  con- 
stantly iacreasing.  The  great  majority  of  the  mechanics  and  artizans 
in  our  large  towns  are,  I  believe,  of  this  number.  A  very  large  por- 
tion also  of  the  educated  classes,  especially  of  the  generation  which  is 
now  springing  up,  either  doubt  or  totally  disbelieve  in  it.  Many  of 
our  greatest  living  writers  and  thinkers  aie  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  Christian  theory  of  life  ,  and  there  are  comparatively  few  of  thera, 
who  can  be  called  orthodo.x. 

A  large  number  of  these  various  classes  agree  in  rejecting  the  author, 
ity  of  the  Scriptures,  but  differ  in  several  points  with  regard  to  their 
limitation  of  the  supernatural.  Some  admit  the  existence  of  a  super- 
natural being,  ap.d  of  a  supernatural  life  for  man,  after  the  completion 
of  his  natural  one,  while  others  deny  this,  and  believe  in  nothing 
beyond  Nature  I  feel  deeply  convinced  that  all  vvill  ultimately 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  idea  of  the  supernatural  must  be 
wholly  and  entirely  laid  aside;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  man  to 
rest  coutected  in  any  other  form  of  belief  than  a  purely  ttaturai  oaa. 


We  are  parts  of  Nature,  living  in  her  am)  tlinni;;!!  her,  and  we  canLot 
pi  beyond  her  in  llie  slightesL  degree,  wilhont  tailing  into  tho  grealeBt 
inconsistencies,  and  fDrfeiting  tlio  liappiness  and  virtue  ol'onr  lives. 

Bui  aUiiougli  llicrc  are  some  diU'erences  in  tlie  opinions  of  those  who 
(lisscnt  IVoin  llic  Cliristian  Iteliefs,  all  are  agreed  as  to  this  great  I'unda- 
nieutal  truth,  namely,  tli.it  it  is  from  ourselves  and  from  progressive 
human  enlighteiimeid.  tliat  we  are  to  derive  our  religious  convlciions, 
and  not  fi'om  any  past  authority.  Every  man  must  form  for  himself 
hi^s  own  opinions  on  the  great  subjects  of  the  meaning  and  end  of  life 
Whatever  principles  of  moral  conduct,  or  whatever  vi(;ws  of  life  and 
death  may  be  advanced,  must  address  themselves  to  the  moral  sense 
and  reason  of  each  individual,  and  be  tested  ljy  them  •  and  not  urged 
upon  us  as  ariicles  of  blind  faith,  backed  by  the  promises  of  infinite 
rewards  and  punishments.  Such  promises  and  such  threats  corrupt  all 
imjiartiality  of  judgment,  and  are  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  so  lofty 
a  being  as  man.  Every  one  of  us  is  a  judge,  a  legislator,  as  to 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  various  theories  of  life,  natural  or  super 
natural,  brougljt  before  us;  and  should  be  addressed  with  befitting 
deference,  and  not  as  il  we  wore  criminals  at  the  bar,  or  slaves  who  had 
to  do  nothing  but  listen  and  obey.  Tiio  laws  for  our  guidance  are  not 
ready  made  to  our  hands,  but  are  to  be  discovered  only  by  our  own 
virtue  aud  patient  investigation.  Each  individual  is  responsible  to  the 
rest  of  Nature  for  his  ojiinions  and  actions,  but  to  no  other  power 
whatsoever  ;  and  the  punishments  or  rewards  consequent  on  these  are 
always  purely  natural,  and  e.Yaetly  proportional  to  their  deserts  ;  and 
moreover  are  open  to  our  investigation  and  thorough  comjirehension. 

Many  who  doulit  or  disbelieve  in  the  supernatural  views,  arc  re- 
strained from  making  known  their  opinions,  on  account  of  the  intoler- 
ance with  which  these  are  regarded;  an  intolerance  which  only  twelve 
years  ago,  threw  Mr.  Holyoake  and  others  whose  noble  exertions  and 
self-devotion  in  the  cause  of  Natural  Religion  will  yet  be  gratefully 
recognised  by  all,  into  prison  for  openly  expressing  their  di'^-belief  in 
the  current  supernatural  doctrines.  So  many  of  us  are  dependent  OK 
the  goodwill  of  others  for  our  subsistence,  so  many  are  afraid  of  public 
opinion,  that  the  most  deeply  cherished  convictions  are  often  sup- 
pressed; and  thus  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  those  who 
have  laid  aside  tbe  Christian  theory  of  life.  Religious  intolerance  is 
the  most  vehement  of  all  in  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  sexual 
intolerance ;  and  both  feelings  cause  a  great  deal  of  misery,  and  are 
opposed  to  that  true  sympathy  and  mutual  reverence  which  should  exist 
between  all  men.  It  is  one  of  the  very  first  principles  of  religion  that 
we  should  honour  and  love  our  fellows,  and  listen  with  reverence  to  all 
their  conscientious  opinions,  however  imperfect  they  may  appear  in  our 
eyes.  All  real  convictions  are  sacred,  and  must  be  rooted  profoundly 
iu  the  life  of  the  individual ;  and  therefore  shoiddbe  dealt  with  as  care- 
fully and  as  reverentially  as  possible.  Any  form  of  belief,  which  allows 
a  man  to  regard  with  irreverence  his  fellow  beings,  or  to  liiiuk  himself 
entitled  to  look  down  upon  them,  either  morally  or  intellectually,  ciin- 
uot  possibly  be  a  true  one. 
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Tlicse  who  embrace  tho  Relifrion  of  Nature  slioulil  sedulously  en- 
deavour to  avoid  this  intolerance  ami  irreverence.  Love  and  reverencp 
for  niuii  shouM  form  their  first  moral  principle  :  and  they  should  never 
allow  auy  ilitforenco  of  religious  opinion  to  iuterefere  with  these  teclings, 
vvhatover  others  may  do.  Man  is  the  most  exalied  manifestation  of 
Nature,  and  thus  the  highest  object  of  reverence  to  him,  who  is  imbued 
with  natural  religion.  Ho  stands  infinitely  higher  than  auy  of  uui 
beliefs,  and  should  command  cur  deepest,  reverence. 

But  they,  who  adopt  the  natural  faith,  shoulil  not  only  reverence  others, 
but  resolutely  assert  their  own  title  to  a  lil;-3  reverence  in  return. 
Believing  that  their's  is  the  one  and  only  true  religion,  and  that  the 
most  vital  interests  of  us  all  are  bound  up  in  its  universal  ditFusion,  they 
should  claim  for  it  a  due  reverence  in  the  eyes  of  men.  Every  measure 
should  be  taken  to  uplift  Natural  Religion  and  its  adherents  from  their 
still  unacknowledged  and  degraded  position  ;  and  to  enable  every  individual 
who  adopts  these  beliefs  to  avow  them  openly,  and  to  defend  and 
endeavour  to  advance  them,  without  being  treated  with  intolerance  by 
his  neighbours.  The  worshippers  of  Nature  should  demand,  that  their 
faith  be  received  by  society  in  the  same  way  as  the  various  forms  of 
supernatural  religion  are  at  present — namely,  as  the  conscientious 
religious  convictions  of  a  large  and  powerful  body  of  men,  who  have  a 
right  to  occupy  an  honourable  place  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellows.  There 
is  nothing  that  Natural  Religion  requires  more  in  the  present  day  than 
to  define  its  principles,  and  to  unite  its  efforts  ;  and  to  gain  for  itself  a 
recognised  place,  and  a  name  which  shall  be  able  to  protect  its  followers 
from  oppression  or  religious  intolerance.  A  Roman  Catholic  does  not 
hide  his  religious  convictions,  neither  does  a  Jew,  nor  a  Dissenter  ;  and 
their  opinions,  although  disapproved  of,  are  listened  to  and  socially  recog- 
nised ;  and  Natural  Religion  should  uot  rest  till  its  tenets  be  equally 
recognised,  and  all  its  adherents  be  able  to  speak  as  openly  and  as  proudly 
of  their  cherished  convictions.  To  effect  this,  they  who  have  laid  aside 
the  supernatural  beliefs,  should  earnestly  endeavour  to  combine  as  much 
as  possible  their  strength;  to  make  common  cause  for  mutual  protection 
and  support,  in  the  same  way  as  other  religious  bodies.  They  should 
endeavour  to  get  one  general  name,  which  shall  include  all  the  different 
sects  :  and  unite  under  that,  so  as  to  form  a  powerful  and  recognised  body 
in  the  state,  which  could  command  the  respect  of  society,  and  protect 
from  religious  intolerance  its  adherents. 

I  believe  that  if  this  were  done,  and  that  if  all  those,  who  have  laid 
aside  Christianity,  were  to  disclose  their  beliefs,  and  to  come  forward  as 
the  supporters  of  a  new  and  natural  faith,  (in  the  noble  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Holyoake,  Mr.  Francis  Newman,  Mr.  Owen,  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle, 
Miss  Martineau,  and  many  others  have  acted,)  they  would  form  the  most 
powerful  of  all  existing  religious  bodies  ;  including  the  great  majority  of  tjle 
educated  classes  on  the  Continent,  and  a  large  portion  of  those  in  this 
country.  Not  until  an  earnest  religious  movement  of  a.  public  kind  has 
been  made,  can  we  expect  that  society  will  treat  with  becoming  reverence 
the  opinions  of  those,  who  do  not  believe  in  the  established  religions.  If 
we  do  not  speak  openly,  earnestly,  and  devoutly,  of  our  own  convictions, 
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wo  can  scarcely  hope  that  our  noiglibDurs  will  view  them  with 
revorcnce. 

With  regard  to  the  name  by  whicli  tlicsR  views  slionld  bo  deslguale'],  i 
would  humbly  submit  that  the  term  "  iNatural  llcligiou"  should  be 
adupied.  Tliero  is  .someibiiigcold  and  uuiuviiiiig  in  the  words  Uatioiu 
aliMii  and  Secularism,  which  do  nut  seem  to  mo  moreover  to  express  so 
wi  ll  the  peculiar  character  of  tiie  belief.  The  term  Natural  lleligion 
shows  its  real  louiidation,  namely,  on  Nature,  and  Nature  aloiio:  and 
throws  it  into  strong  contrast  with  all  the  various  forms  of  supernaturaJ 
belief.  Moreover  the  word  "  Religion  "  is  inwardly  dear  to  all  of  us  ;  i\ 
is  a  name  to  whicli  the  noblest  feelings  of  linnianity  have  been  con- 
secrated; which  has  been  halloiyed  by  die  virtues,  tlie  pious  lives,  and 
heroic  deaths,  of  many  of  the  most  glorious  characters  in  history  ;  which 
ba.s  filled  men's  breast.s  with  that  heroic.  sell-diXotiou  that  makes  them 
undergo  all  trials  and  privations,  to  do  that  which  their  coiLMdence  tells 
them  is  right ;  which  s.?nds  men  to  the  wilderness  to  convert  the  lieatbi'n, 
and  to  the  death-bed,  and  the  haunts  of  crime  and  pestilence,  to  succour 
and  console  their  sufi'ering  fellow-beings — oh  may  this  name  and  all  the 
devout,  earnest,  and  loving  feelings  it  breathes,  sink  into  the  mu.ds  of  all 
of  us.  and  may  the  followers  of  Natural  Religion  be  animated  by  a  no  less 
exalted  enthusiasm  !  The  name  of  Natural  Religion  expresses,  that  ti  e 
beliefs  it  represents,  are  but  a  continuation  of  the  religious  progress  of  the 
race  ;  a  progress  which  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  birth  of  history, 
and  will  advance  till  the  end.  It  designates  the  continued  aspirations  of 
mankind  to  the  True,  the  Good,  and  the  Beautiful  ;  and  their  devout  ai  d 
enthusiastic  souse  of  their  duty  to  follow  and  defend  them,  at  all  risks, 
and  with  all  sacrifices. 

Whatever  opinions  we  adopt,  or  whatever  liopes  wo  entertain  of  their 
eUect  on  human  life,  let  us  not  fall  into  that  fatal  error,  -which  is  in- 
gramed  into  all  the  forms  of  supernatural  belief;  namely,  that  of  attribu- 
ting to  human  blindness  or  depravity,  and  not  to  their  own  imperiect 
systems,  the  continued  existence  of  evils,  which  these  systems  are  impo- 
tent to  remedy.  The  proof  of  the  truth  of  any  system  is  its  being  lounii 
really  to  cure  human  ills— net  its  asserting  that  it  can  cure  them  ;  just 
as  the  only  sign  of  the  real  elficieucy  of  the  physician  is  the  restoration 
of  bis  patient's  health.  Tiii  the  evils  have  been  cured,  in  fact,  nothing 
whatever  has  been  done;  no  sufi'ering  has  been  relieved,  and  there  hai 
been  nothing  but  an  osteatatious  talk,  which  to  the  physician,  whose 
whole  and  sole  object  is  the  happiness  of  his  patient,  not  his  own  vain- 
glory, is  absolutely  valueless.  If  he  has  produced  a  cure,  he  is  content, 
if  not,  he  blames  his  own  imperfect  means,  and  want  of  skill  ;  and  is  i:ir, 
very  far,  from  mocking  his  patient's  miseries  by  laying  the  blame  on 
him. 

If  we  try  by  these  tests  the  truth  of  any  scheme  for  the  satisfactery 
Increase  of  human  virtue  and  happiness,  we  must  recognise  that  hitherto 
all  such  schemes  have  been  a  mere  delusion  ;  that  hitherto  there  has 
been  no  such  thing  as  a  "  saving  faith,"  as  a  religious  or  moral  system, 
which  had  the  power  adequately  to  contend  with  human  evils  ;  and  that 
the  jpersistence  for  so  long  a  time  Ui  leclariug  the  various  religiou.";  systems 
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to  be  panaceas,  and  in  laying  the  lilanie  not  upon  them,  but,  upuii  numkiniJ, 
has  been  perhaps  the  most  niisorable  of  all  instances  of  the  mockery  of 
humau  wietcheduess. 

!Mr.  Malthas  was  a  clergyman  ;  but  by  his  discovery  of  the  principle  of 
population,  he  unconsciously  gave  the  most  fatal  blow  it  had  ever 
received,  lo  the  religion  of  which  ho  was  a  minister.  J3y  showing  the 
radical  antagonism  between  food  aud  love,  he  laid  bare  the  real  source  of 
the  great  mass  of  human  woes,  and  introduced  a  new  element,  namely, 
reproductive  restraint,  iuto  the  list  of  humau  duties  ;  au  element 
(?hicli  ha  I  been  omitted  in  all  previous  systems,  including  the  Christian 
but  which  is  of  such  iucoraparable  iiuportauce,  that  all  the  other  vir- 
tues are,  without  it.  utterly  delusive.  From  ignorance  of  the  law  of 
population,  and  the  great  duty  of  limited  procreation,  the  Christian  scheme 
is  as  fundamentally  vitiated,  as  every  other  theory  of  virtue  or  progress  ; 
while  its  teachers,  from  want  of  attention  to  this  subject,  are  rendered, 
like  our  statesmen,  thoroughly  impotent,  as  far  as  the  main  interests  of 
mankind  are  coucerned. 

Thegieat  population  difficulty  has  hitherto  rather  proved  the  safe- 
guard of  Christianity,  as  of  marriage,  by  renderiu;T  abortive  all  schemes 
for  remedying  humau  ills  ;  and  has  thus  forced  men  rather  to  cling  to  a 
reiiL;ion  of  resignation  than  of  hope  and  progress.  But  if,  as  I  firmly 
believe,  this  great  difficulty  is  to  be  overcome  by  the  means  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  nothing  will  then  operate  so  powerfully  in  effecting  a  change 
in  our  religious  behefs;  for  it  will  be  found  that  the  only  possible  way  of 
saving  ourselves  from  these  evils,  is  by  thoroughly  altering  our  sexual 
and  religious  opinions.  Without  this,  indeed,  progress  is  totally  im- 
possible. 

On  looking  back  upon  the  past  history  of  our  race,  with  reference  to 
the  action  of  the  law  of  population,  (without  which,  in  fact,  both  past 
and  present  history  are  an  insoluble  riddle,)  it  may  be  divided  iuto  two 
tolerably  well-marked  epochs  of  necessary  destruction.  Ancient  history 
is  pre-eminently  the  epoch  of  the  positive  check,  in  the  shape  of  wars, 
famines,  and  infant  mortality.  In  it  the  average  of  life  is  very  short, 
as  it  is  in  all  the  inferior  animals  ;  but  the  average  of  health  and 
strength  among  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  neces- 
sary destrucoion,  is  very  high,  as  it  is  in  all  uudomesticated  animals. 
Modern  hi.story  is  the  epoch  of  the  preventive  and  positive  checks,  in  ths 
shape  of  celibacy,  prostitution,  poverty,  and  over-work.  Here  tha 
average  of  life  is  higher,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
preventive  check,  and  the  increased  power  of  producing  food;  but  the 
average  of  health  and  strength,  irrespective  of  length  Of  life,  is  much 
lower,  chiefly  from  the  same  causes,  namely,  the  unnatural  celibacy,  and 
.he  hard  and  unhealthy  work.  The  Future,  I  earnestly  hope  and  trust, 
kM  be  the  epoch  of  preventive  sexual  intercourse,  by  which  alone  the 
necessary  destruction  can  possibly  be  obviated  ;  and  will  be  characterised 
by  universal  independence  in  the  essentials  of  life,  and  by  an  average 
both  of  life  and  of  health  and  strength,  gradually  approaching  nearei 
and  nearer  to  the  natural  one. 

No  man  ever  did  so  much,  howpjci  unconsciously,  fox  .Natural  Religioo 
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as  Mr.  Maltlius.  Nothing  ever  iliivw  into  siicii  strong  contrast  the 
p>)wer  of  Nature  ou  the  one  hand,  and  the  impotence  of  man  and  tSui 
si'.peruatiiral,  when  opposed  to  her,  ou  tlio  other,  as  the  discovery  of  tiie 
principle  of  popuhition.  What  have  availed  all  our  efTorts  against  the 
c  verwhelmiuor  and  unseen  laws  of  Nature?  In  what  way  have  our 
rreat  men,  of  whoso  achievements  there  has  been  so  mur  h  vain-glorious 
lalk,  deserved  the  liomage,  the  hero-ivnrship,  which  lias  been  paid  to  them  , 
and  which  has  tended  so  powerfully  to  divert  attention  from  the  supremacy 
of  Nature,  and  the  horrible  condition  of  the  masses  of  mankind?  What 
have  they  done  for  us,  the  poets,  due  writers,  sculptors,  statesmen,  orators, 
moralists  ;  in  whose  happiness  and  elevation  forsooth,  we  are  to  find  our 
own  ;  with  whose  over-sliadowing  fame  we  are  to  console  ourselves  in  our 
miseries  ;  to  worsliip  whom  is  a  sulRcient  privilege  for  the  rest  of  us,  the 
vulgar  herd  of  mankind?  We  ask  for  bread,  and  they  give  us  a  stoue  : 
for  love,  and  they  uive  us  a  poetical  or  religious  shadow  of  it.  Poi.'try, 
painting,  architecture,  fine  wrilmg,  oratory,  religion,  to  a  world  pluui^ed 
in  the  population  horrors,  are  like  music  in  the  ears  of  a  drowning 
man.  They  may  dazzle  our  judgment;  they  may  gild,  but  alas!  they 
cannot  cheat,  our  misery.  It  is  the  necessaries  oi  life,  it  is  food,  love, 
and  leisure  that  are  at  present  chiefly  needed  among  us  ;  and  till  these 
be  secured  for  every  human  being,  man  or  woman,  it  is  of  little  avail  to 
talk  of  the  luxuries. 

It  is  alas  !  not  difficult  for  any  writer,  as  far  as  his  sexual  conduct  is 
concerned,  to  win  the  short-sighted  approbation  of  mankind.  All  that 
is  needed  is  to  avoid  the  sexual  subjects,  and  tacitly  at  least,  if  not  ey- 
pressly,  to  acquiesce  in  the  Reign  of  sexual  Terror  and  Ignorance,  that 
exists  among  us  ;  but  to  do  so  is  only  to  throw  another  stone  upon  the 
grave  of  human  hopes.  No  real  good  can  at  present  accrue  to  our  race, 
except  by  meeting  in  a  straightforward  and  manly  way,  the  great  sexual 
diificulties,  and  discussing  them  openly;  and  until  this  be  done,  although 
ii.eu  may  applaud  our  actions,  let  us  not  hope  that  we  shall  cheat  Nature 
Impotence  and  a  radical  delusiveness  characterise  all  the  current  views  on 
man  and  society ;  and  must  characterise  all  views,  which  are  not  guided 
by  the  Law  of  Population,  and  based  upon  Preventive  Soxual  Inter* 
course 
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THE  MAIN  ELEMENTS  OF  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 


In  the  two  first  editions,  this  work  ended  with  the  preceding  essav 
However,  as  my  iiuiiii  object  is  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  Mal- 
thusian  Law  of  Population;  to  show  that  this  law  is  the  real  cause  oJ 
the  great  social  evils  of  old  countries,  and  preventive  sexual  inter- 
course their  only  remedy;  I  am  very  desirous,  before  taking  leave  of 
the  reader,  to  do  everytliing  in  my  power  to  promote  the  clear  appre- 
hension of  these  fundamental  truths,  by  endeavouring  to  present 
them  in  a  somewhat  more  systematic  form.  This  appears  to  me  ad- 
visable, not  only  from  the  incomparable  importance  of  the  subject, 
but  also  because  it  is  still  so  little  understood  and  so  frequently  mis- 
conceived. In  parliament,  and  in  otlier  public  discussions  on  social 
questions,  tlie  principle  of  population  continues  to  be  almost  entirely 
ignored,  and  treated  as  non-existent;  whereas  a  true  art  of  legislation 
should  be,  in  the  main,  based  on  tliis  great  principle,  in  the  sama 
manner  as  navigation  on  astronomy,  or  medicine  on  anatomy  and 
physiology.  In  our  newspapers  and  popular  literature,  whenever,  at 
rare  intervals,  the  Malthusian  doctrines  are  mentioned,  the  very  same 
fallacies  and  misconceptions  are  usually  brought  forward  which  were 
exposed  by  Mr.  Malthus  himself  fifty  years  ago,  and  have  bet;n  so 
often  repeated  since  his  time,  that  they  may  now  be  called  traditional. 

Tlie  great  want  of  the  age,  as  has  been  so  admirably  shown  by 
Mr.  Mill  and  M.  Comte  (although  the  latter,  by  his  hasty  and  incon- 
siderate rejection  of  political  economy  and  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion, has  signally  failed  in  supplying  it),  is  that  there  should  be  a 
bocial  bcience.  By  tliis  is  meant,  a  body  of  ascertained  laws  relating 
to  human  society,  which,  like  those  that  constitute  the  sciences  of 
mathematics,  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  or  physiology,  should 
be  dehnitely  accepted  and  regarded  by  all  men  as  beyond  dispute 
LntU  there  be  such  a  body  of  truths,  universally  acknowledged  and 
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respected,  society  must  remain  in  a  state  of  i>rofoiind  disorder,  wlmi- 
ever  unanimity  may  exist  upon  matturs  ol'  minor  imporlance.  In 
order  to  olitain  tlieni,  it  is  necessary  tliat  the  suljject  should  be  treated 
in  tiie  same  careful  and  systematic  maimer,  witii  tlie  same  attention 
to  tlie  rules  of  induction  and  deduction,  as  llie  otlier  sciences;  and 
not  abandoned,  as  at  present  is  so  generally  the  case,  merely  to  vague 
»nd  popular  discussion.  "If,"  says  Mr.  MiW,  "on  matters  so  much 
the  most  important  on  which  the  human  intellect  can  occupy  itself,  a 
more  general  aj^reemcnt  is  ever  to  exist  among  thinkers  ;  if  wliat  has 
been  jironounced  '  the  proper  study  of  mankind'  is  not  destined  to 
remain  the  only  subject  which  Philosopliy  cannot  succeed  in  rescuing 
from  Empiriui'sm  :  the  same  processes  through  which  the  laws  of  many 
simpler  piieuon/ena  have  by  general  acknowled;;ment  been  placed  be"- 
yond  dispute,  must  be  couscicusly  and  ueiiberateiy  applied  to  these 
more  diCScult  inquiries." 

Although  the  science  of  society  has  hitherto  received  so  little 
general  attention  or  recognition,  that  most  people  do  not  even  know 
of  its  existence,  nay,  deny  its  very  possibility,  it  must  by  no  means 
be  supposed  that  little  has  been  done,  or  that  the  subject  is  still  in  itj 
infancy.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  tliat  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant discoveries  have  already  been  n;ade.  and  that  the  science  is 
already  sulJiciently  advanced  to  meet  the  greatest  practical  wants  o) 
mankind.  It  is  tiue  indeed,  that  it  has  not  yet  been  exhibited  as  a 
whole,  and  that  many  of  its  branches  have  been  very  imperfectly,  if 
at  all,  cultivated.  But  others,  and  especially  political  economy,  the 
science  of  wealth,  are  already  in  a  highly  advanced  state;  and  above 
all,  the  great  principles  have  been  ascertained,  which  give  the  true 
scientific  explanation  of  society  in  its  principal  features,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  law  of  gravitation  explained  the  main  phenomena  of 
the  material  universe.  The  law  of  population,  together  with  the 
more  elementary  laws  of  exercise,  fecundity,  and  agricultural  industry, 
from  wdiich  it  is  derived,  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  the  groundwork 
of  the  true  theory  of  human  society  —as  the  main  elements  of  social 
science.  These  laws  lie  at  the  very  root,  not  merely  of  political 
economy,  (of  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Mr.  Mill  declares  the 
law  of  agricultural  industry  to  be  '•  the  most  important  proposition"), 
but  also  of  sanitary  and  ethical  science,  and  the  other  departments 
of  social  pliilosophy.  Tb.ey  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  deplorable 
state  of  society  m  this  and  c  titer  old  countries,  and  of  the  poverty, 
prostitution,  disease,  and  crime,  by  whi.;h  in  e^ery  age,  so  many  mil- 
lions of  the  human  race  lune  been  oppressed.  With  a  knowledge  of 
these  laws,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  understand  the  chief  phenomena 
of  society,  and  to  see  the  way  to  a  true  social  regeneration  ;  without 
thein,  this  is  not  merely  difficult,  but  impossible. 

I  would  wish  therefore  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  said,  a 
somewhat  more  methodical  exposition  of  the  above  laws,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  assist  the  reader  in  thoroughly  mastering  the  subject. 
For  this  purpose,  I  shall  first  give  a  short  statement  and  proof  of  the 
law  of  population  itself,  and  endeavour  to  show  in  what  manner  it 
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produces  its  tlirce  specific  effects,  poverty,  prostitution,  and  celiba-;y; 
ami  tlion  examine  a  liltle  more  fully  the  elementary  laws  of  exercise, 
fecundity,  and  agricuUural  industry,  and  more  especially  the  first  of 
these,  since  it  alone  has  not  yet  been  generally  and  explicitly  accepted 
by  scientific  men.  I  shall  also  give  quotations  from  English  and 
foreign  writers  on  the  law  of  population  and  its  discoverer;  for  I  am 
anxious  that  the  reader  should  be  aware  of  the  general,  nay,  it  might 
almost  be  said,  universal  acceptance  of  the  Malthusian  doctrines 
among  tliose  men  of  science  who  have  paid  due  attention  to  the  sud- 
ject.  This  is  the  more  needed,  because  the  opponents  of  these  doc- 
trines in  our  newspapers  and  elsewhere,  are  accustomed  to  represent 
them  as  bygone  and  refuted  speculations,  instead  of  being  as  they 
are,  and  as  they  have  been  Ibr  nearly  half  a  century,  definitely  ac- 
cepted principles  of  science;  principles  wliich  are  as  well  established 
as  tiie  rotation  of  the  earth,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  advisable  also  to  add  a  short  outline  of  the  chief  princi- 
ples of  political  economy,  including  the  laws  of  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  three  laws  of  value.  No  science  is 
less  generally  understood,  or  more  urgently  needed,  not  only  for  the 
comprehension  of  economical  questions  in  general,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  order  to  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  action  of  the  popu- 
lation principle.  It  is  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  political 
economy  that  we  are  enabled  to  understand  accurately  the  influence 
of  this  great  principle  on  wages,  profits,  rents,  values,  and  prices. 

Before  proceeding  to  consic'er  tliese  subjects,  a  few  remarks  may  ba 
offered  on  the  laws  of  nature  in  general. 

It  must  be  regarded  as  a:i  ascertained  truth,  though  as  yet  by  no 
means  generally  admitted,  that  the  Law  of  Universal  Causation  pre- 
vails everywhere  throughout  nature.  This  law,  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  all  the  inductive  sciences,  is,  that  everi/  phenomenon  in 
nature  which  begins  to  exist,  arises  from  some  cause  or  combination  of  causes, 
which  it  invariably  and  unconditionally  follows.  The  whole  course  of 
nature  consists  of  uniformities  of  succession  and  of  co-existence; 
every  natural  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  has  its  own  laws  or  pro- 
perties, according  to  which  it  invariably  acts;  and  to  discover  these 
and  trace  them  to  their  consequences,  forms  the  sole  problem  of  the 
various  sciences. 

This  law  of  universal  causation  is  the  most  important  proposition 
of  logic,  the  scienee  of  proof,  and  upon  it,  as  Mr.  Mill  shows  in  his 
masterly  work  on  that  science,  all  the  rules  of  induction  depend  for 
their  validity.  It  is,  to  use  Mr.  Mills  words,  "  the  foundation  of 
every  scientific  theory  of  successive  phenomena."  No  scientific  con- 
clusion would  be  justified,  no  general  proposition  could  be  sustained, 
unless  we  knew,  from  the  uniform  experience  of  ages,  that  the  laws 
of  nature  are  invariable,  and  that  the  same  causes  are  always  followed 
by  the  saaie  effects. 

Perhaps  I  should  here  allude  to  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  law  whicli 
causes  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  false  reasoning.  The  word  has 
two  meanings  quite  distinct  from  one  another.    In  the  moral  and 
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political  sense  it  means  a  rommnnd,  as  wlicn  it  is  onjuincd  that  men 
Bliall  abstain  from  a  certain  act,  sucli  as  llieft  or  iMlsLliood,  or  perform 
K  certain  duty,  siicli  as  paying  a  tax.  Jn  lliis  sense  a  law  may  be 
obeyed  or  disolieyed,  and  rewards  and  punislmients  may  be  awaiced 
accordingly.  In  the  scientific  sense,  liowever,  a  law  means  an 
vivaruiiilc  sequence  or  co-e.xixlr.nce.,  as,  for  exanijjlc,  tlie  law  that  bodies 
vlien  once  set  in  motion,  tend  to  move  in  a  strainht  line,  and  witli 
uniform  velocity,  for  ever;  tliat  tlio  three  angles  of  any  trianf;le  are 
•qua!  to  two  riglit  angles;  or  tliat  health  depends  on  the  projjcr  dis- 
cliarjie  of  the  bodily  functions.  It  is  with  laws  of  this  kind  alone 
tliat  science  is  concerned,  while  laws,  in  the  sense  of  commands  or 
rules,  belong  to  the  province  of  art.  A  science  consists  of  a  body  of 
invariable  sequences  or  co-exislenccs ;  an  art  of  a  body  of  precepts  or 
rules  for  practice.  Science  treats  of  what  is.  was,  or  will  be.  and  the 
ultimate  principle  by  which  its  laws  or  uniformities  are  justified  ig 
the  law  of  universal  causation;  art  treats  of  what  shall  be,  or  ought 
to  be,  and  the  ultimate  principle  wdiieh  f)i'ms  the  justification  of  its 
laws  or  rules,  is,  as  Mr.  Jeremy  Ben.tliam  so  clearly  and  forcibly 
pointed  out,  the  principle  of  utilii.v,  or  of  the  greatest  happiness  of 
mankind.  The  scientific  laws  are  not  commands,  but  invariable 
truths,  which  are  never  defeated  (though  tliey  may  be  counteracted 
by  otlier  laws),  and  therefore  they  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  said 
to  be  obeyed  or  disobeyed,  or  to  be  broken  or  violated.  However, 
phrases  of  tliis  kind  are  constantly  used,  as  when,  for  example,  it  is 
said  that  disease  or  poverty  results  from  a  violation  of  the  sanitary  or 
economical  laws ;  the  latter  being  here  regarded  as  commands,  and 
not  as  uniformities  of  cause  and  effect,  which  they  really  are.  Such 
phrases  may  be  used  without  inconvenience,  if  it  be  understood  that 
they  are  merely  metaphorical,  and  if  the  real  meaning  of  a  scientific 
law  be  clearly  perceived.  Too  often,  however,  the  ambiguity  in  the 
■word  causes  nuich  false  reasoning,  especially  on  social  questions,  and 
leads  people  to  confound  the  fundamental  distinction  between  science 
and  art,  and  to  speak  of  social  science  or  its  branches,  as  if  they  were 
a  collection  of  general  maxims  and  precepts,  instead  of  a  body  of  in- 
variable sequences  or  co-existences. 

The  laws  or  uniformities  of  nature,  with  which  science  is  concerned, 
are  either  ultimate  or  derivative :  that  is,  they  are  either  properties  of 
the  elementary  suhstances  which  compose  the  universe,  or  conse- 
quences arising  from  them.  There  are  some  bodies  in  nature,  to 
which  the  name  of  Permanent  Causes,  or  primeval  natural  agents, 
has  been  given,  as  they  have  existed  and  produced  their  proper 
effects,  throughout  the  whole  of  human  experience  and  for  an  in- 
definite time  previously.  Such  are  the  sun,  the  earth  and  planets, 
the  elementary  chemical  substances,  and  some  of  their  combinations, 
as  air,  water,  &c.  Of  the  origin  of  these  bodies  v<e  are  utterly  ig- 
norant :  nor  can  we  perceive  any  regularity  or  law  in  their  relative 
(tmount  or  position  In  space. 

"All  phenomena  without  exception  which  begin  to  exist,"  says  Mr. 
Mill,  "  that  is,  all  except  the  primeval  causes,  are  effects  either  imiae^ 
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dmtb  or  remote  of  those  primitive  facts,  or  of  some  combination  of 
llii-m  There  is  no  Tiiiuir  produceil,  no  event  liappcning  in  tlie  knovrn 
universe  whicli  is  not  connected  by  an  uniformity,  or  iiwariable 
fequenee  with  some  one  or  mure  of  tlie  phenomena  wliicli  preceded 
r,  :  insomacli  tliat  it  will  luippon  again  so  often  as  those  plienomeiia 
occur  a^^ain,  and  as  no  otlier  plienomenon  liavini;  tlie  cliaracter  ol  a 
counteracting  cause  sliall  co-exist.  Tiiese  antecedent  phcnom;  iia 
ai^ain,  were  coimcctcd  in  a  similar  manner  with  some  that  preceded 
them:  and  so  on,  nntil  we  reach,  as  the  ultimate  step  attainable  by 
us,  either  the  properties  of  some  one  primeval  cause,  or  the  con- 
junction of  several.  The  whole  of  tlie  phenomena  of  nature  werfc, 
tiieretbre  the  necessary,  or  in  other  words,  the  uiiconditionaK  conse- 
quences of  some  former  collocation  of  the  Permanent  Causes." 

The  human  body,  and  each  of  its  different  organs,  digestive,  loco- 
motive, or  reprodu'ctive,  are  governed  by  laws,  just  as  definite  and  in- 
variable  as  those  of  inanimate  substances.  To  discover  the  laws  of 
the  body  in  a  state  of  health  is  the  province  of  physiology  :  while 
pathology  investigates  the  laws  of  disease.  The  mind,  also,  forms  no 
exception  to  the  universal  rule.  Kaeh  of  its  three  constituent  states, 
namely,  Thouglit,  Feeling  or  limotion,  and  Will,  has  its  own  fixed 
laws:  the  trains  of  ideas  and  sensations  succeed  each  other  according 
to  definite  principles  of  association,  which  are  never  departed  from : 
and  to  ascertain  these,  forms  the  important  aim  of  the  science  of 
psychology.  Political  economy,  again,  treats  of  the  laws  of  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  wealth ;  wdiile  social  science,  or,  as  it  is 
often  called,  sociology  (of  which  political  economy  is  a  branch),  in- 
vestigates the  laws  wdiich  determine  the  co-existence  and  succession 
of  alf  the  social  phenomena.  It  examines  the  nauiral  causes  oa 
which  not  only  the  wealth,  but  the  political,  moral,  and  sanitary  con- 
dition of  a  people  depend  :  the  influences  which  determine  the  charac- 
ter, habits,  social  position,  &c.,  of  the  various  classes,  and  of  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  all  should  have  a  clear  idea  of 
causation,  and  a  due  reverence  for  the  laws  of  nature.  There  are 
three  things  which  chiefly  unsettle  men's  minds  on  tliese  most  important 
points.  The  first  is,  the  belief  in  supernatural  interference:  tlie  idea 
that  the  invariability  of  nature's  sequences  is  liable  to  be  interrupted 
by  supernatural  causes,  of  whose  laws  we  can  have  no  knowledge. 
T.ie  error  and  danger  of  this  belief  have  been  so  fully  pointed  out  by 
numerous  writers,  and  so  ably  opposed,  at  the  expense  of  social  penal- 
ties and  indignities,  by  many  heroic  and  devoted  men,  that  I  need  no% 
further  dwell  upon  them. 

The  second  unsettling  belief  is,  that  there  is  one  phenomenon  in 
nature,  namely,  the  human  will,  which  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
causation,  but  has  what  is  called  a  selt-determining  power.  This 
idea,  which  generally  accompanies  the  preceding,  is  most  paralysing 
to  the  science  of  mind,  and  has  greatly  retarded  its  progress.  But 
the  will,  like  all  other  parts  of  nature,  depends  on  definite  causes 
which  it  invariably  follows.    All  our  actions  are  determined  by 
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motives;  ancUliis  is  practically  recognised  in  onr  ordiniry  views  of 
iniman  conduct,  liovever  wo  nny  lose  si^lit  ol'  it  in  theory  In 
judging  of  the  actions  of  otliors,  we  always  inquire  what  motives 
^.ave  led  co  theni:  wliat  there  is  in  the  individual's  character  and  cir- 
cumstances that  would  natundly  account  lor  them :  nor  do  we  ever 
imagme  that  actions  arise  of  themselves  without  any  detcrmiuini? 
causes.  " 

Tliese  two  hcliofs  form  the  chief  artificial  obstacles  to  a  rcro"-nition 
of  the  order  of  the  universe.  But  tlie  real  obstacle  is  one  which  dc  -s 
in;t  arise  from  our  theories,  but  from  the  great  complexity  of  the 
natural  phenomena  themselves.  The  diHiculty  in  aseertaiiiinf  the 
huvs  of  nature  mainly  depends  on  the  mode  in  which  difiereiit  causes 
counteract  each  other,  and  commingle  their  effects:  thus  maidng  tiie 
U"o  ,f  causation  very  difficult  to  unravel.  The  same  effect  also  is  often 
producible  by  many  different  causes.  It  is  by  these  circumstances 
called  respectively  by  Mr.  Mill  tlie  cvmposhion  of  causes,  the  intmnix- 
ture  uf  effects,  and  the  plnraiiti/  of  causes,  that  tiie  progress  of  science 
is  cliiefly  retarded  :  and  it  is  from  the  mode  in  which  different  laws 
thus  counteract  each  other,  that  the  popular  belief  lias  arisen,  that 
"  there  IS  no  general  rule  without  an  exception."  But  the  truth  is, 
tliat  there  is  7iever  an  exception  to  a  law  of  nature.  All  apparent 
exceptions  are  merely  cases  wliere  the  effect  is  counteracted  by  some 
other  law.  Nay,  in  the  ordinary  case  of  the  composition  of  causes, 
each  cause,  even  although  counteracted,  still  produces  its  full  and 
characteristic  effect.  For  instance,  if  a  body  be  held  in  the  hand,  the 
law  by  which  it  tends  to  fall  to  the  ground  is  counteracted  :  but  it 
Still  produces  its  full  effect,  as  we  feel  by  the  sensation  of  weii/Iu.  'I'he 
exception  to  the  ordinary  rule  of  the  composition  of  causes— that 
causes  produce  their  full  and  characteristic  effect  even  wlien  counter- 
acted— is  in  the  case  of  chemical  combinations,  where  two  bodies  by 
uniting  produce  an  effect  of  a  thoroughly  different  nature;  but  even 
th'>  is  rather  an  apparent  than  a  real  exception. 

1q  consequence  of  their  liability  to  be  counteracted,  laws  of  causa- 
tion are  stated  as  tendencies,  when  scientific  precision  is  aimed  at. 
For  instance,  the  law  is,  that  bodies  tend  to  fall  to  the  ground,  not 
thai  they  always  do  so:  for  the  tendency  may  be  counteracted.  Mis- 
takes are  constantly  made,  and  a  distrust  in  the  principles  of  science 
Dften  engendered  by  not  attending  to  the  fact  that  all  laws  of  causation 
are  subject  to  counteraction.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  complex 
SI  onces,  such  as  physiology  or  political  economy,  where  so  many  con- 
tiicting  causes  are  always  at  work.  But  the  laws  of  those  sciences  arc 
not  one  whit  less  invariable  than  those  of  p.stronomy.  When  once 
clearly  ascertained  by  a  sufficient  induction,  they  too  must  be  re- 
garded as  admitting  of  no  exception,  and  definitely  settled  for  ever. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  on  the  laws  of  nature  in  general, 
I  proceed  to  consider  the  law  which  appears  to  me  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  most  important  and  terrible  subject  for  the  contemplation 
of  mankind,  namely,  the  law  of  population. 
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THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION,  OR  JfALTHUSlAN  LAW. 

The  Law  of  Population — that  is,  the  law  which  regulates  the  in- 
crease of  mankind — may  be  arrived  at  from  the  following  four  pro- 
positions: the  two  first  of  which  are  undeniable,  and  must  be  granted 
by  every  one  as  soon  as  they  are  clearly  understood;  while  the  two 
last  need  proof. 

Propositiox  I. — Wherever  in  any  country  the  actual  increase  of 
population  is  less  than  the  possible  increase,  it  is  and  can  only  be  by 
some  one  or  more  of  tiio  si.\'  following  causes  or  checks,  viz..  Celibacy, 
Prostitution,  Sterility,  Preventive  Intercourse.  Premature  Death,  and 
Emigration:  whose  collective  amount  varies  inversely  in  proportion 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  population  of  the  country  is  increasing, 
while  the  amount  of  each  individually  varies  inversely  in  proportion 
to  the  others. 

Proposition  II. — As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  known  that  the  popu- 
lation of  different  countries  increases  with  very  different  degrees  of 
rapidity.  Thus  the  celebrated  French  statist,  M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes 
has  calculated,  from  the  recent  rate  of  their  increase,  the  time  which 
each  of  the  undermentioned  countries  would  take  to  double  its  popu- 
l.'ition. 

His  calculation  is  as  follows  •— 

Turkey       ...        ......       555  year* 

Switzerland  ...       ...       ...       .  .  227 

France    138 

Spain     106, 

Holland       ...       ...       ...        ..       ...  loo 

Germany     ..         ...       ...       ...        ...  73 

Eussia        .  .       ...       ...       ...       ...  43 

England    43 

United  States  (deducting  the  contingents 

furnished  by  inmiigration)  .  ...  25 

From  this  we  see  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  United  Statoa  (3 
new  colony)  is  very  much  greater  than  in  any  country  of  the  old 
world;  and  that  among  the  latter  countries  some,  especially  England 
and  Eussia,  increase  much  more  rapidly  than  others.  Whatever, 
then,  be  the  ditTerence  between  the  rates  of  increase  in  these  coun- 
tries, it  is  owing  absolutely  and  entirely  to  some  one  or  more  of  the 
six  checks  given  above:  whose  collective  amount  varies  inversely  in 
proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  population  of  each  country 
is  increasing  or  has  increased,  while  the  amount  of  each  individually 
varies  inversely  in  proportion  to  the  others. 

Proposition  III. — From  a  consideration  of  the  Law  of  Agricul- 
tural Industry,  and  an  estimate  of  the  rate  at  which  the  means  of 
subsistence  could  be  increased  in  old  countries,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  it  may  be  inferred  with  certainty,  tliat  these 
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nuvms  of  subsi.itence  could  not  j)Ossil)ly  be  increased  so  fii^t  it«  to 
permit  i)oi)ulation  to  increase  at  its  natural  rate.  Therefore  the  popu- 
lation of  old  countries  nuist  always  continue  to  be,  as  it  always  lias 
been,  powerlully  clu'cked  liy  someone  or  more  of  the  six  checks  given 
aliove;  whose  collective  ainoup.t  will  vary  inversely  in  prop/ortion  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  ijoinilation  of  each  country  may  increase, 
while  the  amount  of  each  individually  will  vary  inversely  in  propor- 
tion to  the  others. 

PiioposirioN  IV. — Einicrration  is  to  be  rcLfarded,  not  as  one  of  the 
permanent  checks,  to  which  man's  choice  is  inexorably  conlined,  but 
merely  as  a  sliylit,  temporary,  and  accidental  palliative  of  the  others. 
This  is  true  even  with  re;;ard  to  one  old  connlry  alone,  much  more 
with  regard  to  the  whole  world.  The  main  causes  which  have  retarded 
human  increase,  and  some  one  or  more  of  which  have  always  acted, 
and  will  always  continue  to  act,  with  enormous  power  in  old  coun- 
tries, and  in  new  colonies  also  as  soon  as  their  cultivation  iias  in- 
creased to  a  certain  extent,  are  the  remainincf  five  checks,  namely, 
Celibacy,  Prostitution,  Sterility,  Preventive  Intercourse,  and  Prema- 
ture Death:  wlio-'e 'collective  amount  varies  inversely  in  proportion 
to  the  rapidit}'  with  which  the  population  of  each  country  is  in- 
creasing, and  to  the  number  of  emigrants  minns  that  of  imminranis, 
while  the  amount  of  each  individually  varies  inversely  in  proportion 
to  the  others. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  by  the  terms  "possible  "  or  "natural" 
increase  in  the  above  propositions,  I  mean  the  increase  which  would 
take  place,  if  all  the  children  were  born  which  the  reproductive 
powers  admit  of,  and  if  every  individual  lived  to  the  full  term  of  life. 
By  the  term  "  celibacy  "  is  meant  sexual  abstinence,  whether  prac- 
tised by  married  or  unmarried  people;  and  by  "sterility"  is  meant 
all  cases  of  barrenness,  not  arising  from  prostitution.  The  population 
table  in  the  second  proposition,  is  quoted  from  the  work  of  Mr. 
Kickards  (late  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Oxford),  on  Popula- 
tion and  Capital,  and  I  would  remark  that  although  it  may  be  found 
to  ditfer  more  or  less  from  other  tables  drawn  up  at  different  periods 
(since  the  population  of  a  country  often  increases  faster  at  one  time 
than  at  another,  owing  to  the  progress  of  the  indnstrial  arts,  and 
other  causes),  still  the  same  main  facts  will  be  found  in  all  correct 
tables,  namely,  that  population  always  increases  much  more  rapidly 
in  new  colonies  than  in  old  countries,  and  that,  among  the  latter,  it 
increases  much  faster  in  some  than  in  others. 

According  to  the  last  Census  returns,  the  population  of  Great 
Britain,  and  still  more  that  of  France,  is  increasing  more  slowly  than 
the  rate  given  by  M.  de  Jonnes;  indeed  the  French  population  has  of 
late  years  been  almost  entirely  stationary. 

The  first  of  the  four  foregoing  propositions  is  undeniable.  It  is 
merely  an  enumeration  ot  all  the  modes  in  which  the  increase  of  the 
human  race  can  be  checked.  These  are  obviously  all  reducible  to  the 
heads  given  above:  or,  in  other  words,  to  sexual  abstinence,  voluiitary 
or  involuntary  unfruitful  intercourse,  premature  death,  and  eniigra- 
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Hon :  to  there  boiii?  fewer  !)ii  ths  ur  more  deaths  in  a  coiintrj'  than  tlie 
powers  of  the  Imman  constitution  woulil  admit  of,  or  a  greater 
amount  of  emigration  from  it.    If  we  can  form  an  estimate  of  the 
possible  rate  of  human  increase,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  actual 
increase  in  any  given  country,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  calculate 
tlie  colU'ctive  action  of  these  checks   upon  that  country.  Tlie 
slower  the  population  of  the  country  is  increasing,  the  greater  musi  be 
the  collective  action  of  these  checks:  that  is.  their  action  must  be  in- 
versely jiroportional  to  the  rate  of  increase.    It  is  also  evident  that  the  ^ 
•ihare  which  each  check  has  in  the  collective  action  must  be  greater  ; 
in  proportion  as  that  of  tlie  others  is  less:  in  other  words,  that  the  . 
indiv!(lual  amount  of  each  must  vary  inversely  in  proportion  to  tlie 
others.    The  less  the  share  of  celibacy,  lor  instance,  the  more  must  be 
that  of  the  others:  the  greater  the  share  of  celibacy,  the  less  that  of 
the  others,  iScc. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  second  proposition,  it  may  be  expedient  to 
repeat  the  classification  of  the  population-cliecks  ad.opted  by  Mr. 
Malthus,  which  is  exactly  the  same  in  reality  as  that  given  above, 
and  presents  merely  a  nominal  difference.  lie  divided  the  checks 
first  into  two  great  classes,  the  preventive  and  the  positive.  "  These 
checks  to  population,"  he  says,  "  may  be  classed  under  two  general 
heads,  the  preventive  and  the  positive  checks."  Under  the  first  head 
he  included  all  the  modes  in  which  the  birth  of  children  is  prevented, 
namely,  celibacy,  prostitution,  sterility,  and  preventive  intercourse. 
Under  the  second  head  he  included  all  the  causes  of  premature 
death:  such  as,  to  use  his  own  words,  "all  unwholesome  occupations, 
ievere  labour,  and  exposure  to  the  seasons,  extreme  poverty,  bad 
nursing  of  children,  great  towns,  excesses  of  all  kinds,  the  whole  train 
of  diseases  and  eijidemics,  wars,  plagues,  and  famines."  But  besides 
this  primary  division  of  the  checks,  he  further  subdivided  them  into 
three  classes,  namely,  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  inisenj:  in  order  to 
examine  them  more  in  detail,  and  to  bring  the  subject  more  home  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  "  On  examining,"  he  says,  "  the  oljstaeles  to 
the  increase  of  population,  which  I  have  classified  under  the  heads  of 
preventive  and  positive  checks,  it  will  appear  that  they  are  all 
resolvable  into  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery."  By  the  terra 
moral  restraint,  as  he  further  explains,  he  meant  celibacy  ;  by  vice, 
he  meant  prostitution  and  preventive  intercourse;  and  by  misery,  he 
meant  premature  death  and  the  various  forms  of  disease — thus  in- 
cluding sterility,  v/hich  is  a  form  of  disease  or  misery. 

My  reasons  for  nominally  departing  from  this  classification  are,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  terms  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery,  are 
tn  my  opinion  far  too  vague,  and  have  tended  greatly  to  confuse  the 
subject  in  many  minds,  and  to  keep  up  the  fatal  obscurity  which  in- 
volves the  sexual  questions.  In  the  second  place,  the  terms  moral 
restraint  and  vice  are  very  misleading.  Moral  restraint  seems  to 
imply  that  celibacy  is  a  voluntary  state,  which  is  by  no  means  gene- 
rally true,  especially  in  the  case  of  woman.  To  include,  moreover, 
under  the  same  head  of  vice  two  checks  which  diflfer  so  totally  in 
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tlieir  moral  anrl  physical  cIiaraRti-r,  as  prostilution  and  prc-vciitlve 
intercourse,  is  a  urcat  error:  it  is  on  every  account  of  the  utmost 
miportance  tii  it  they  shouhl  lie  carefully  distinguished, 

The  second  proposition,  to  which  J  now  return,  is  also  undeniai^le 
and  scarcely  reipiires  additional  illustration.  It  is  evident  th'it  as 
the  SIX  forct^oni-  clurks  are  the  only  ones  which  can  retard  increase 
the  dillerent  rales  of  increase  known  to  exist  in  different  countries 
must  be  ownis  ahsohitely  and  entirely  to  them.  If  tiie  French  i.opu- 
lafion  increases  niucli  more  slowly  than  tlie  English,  and  the  English 
than  the  American,  it  is  because  there  is  a  much  greater  collective 
amount  of  these  checks  in  France  than  in  England,  and  in  En-land 
than  America.  'J'hc  actual  increase  of  eacli  population,  which  is  a 
known  fact,  is  the  e.xact  measure  of  the  collective  amount  of  tlie 
checks;  and  thus  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  tell  precisely  their 
absolute  amount,  from  want  of  exact  knowledge  of  the  possible  rate  of 
increase,  wo  can  tell  at  a  glance  tlieir  relative  amount  in  one  country 
as  compared  with  others.  What  share  each  separate  check  has  had 
m  the  amount  tlius  aseertained  is  not  so  easily  determined;  but  we 
can  calculate  it  witli  tolerable  accuracy,  by  considering  tlie  average 
of  life,  the  amount  of  emigration,  and  the  sexual  hahits  of  each 
people;  and  we  are  at  any  rate  certain,  that  it  has  vaiied  inversely 
in  proportion  to  the  others.  Thus,  whatever  part  of  the  difference 
between  the  total  amount  of  the  eiu?cks  in  France  and  England  is  not 
owing  to  celibac}',  must  be  owing  to  the  other  five  checks ;  whatever 
is  not  owing  to  premature  death  must  be  owing  to  the  other  five;  &c. 

Thus  far  of  tlie  two  first  propositions.  From  a  consideration  of 
them  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  certain  truth,  that  in  every  country  of 
the  old  world  there  exist  at  present  causes  which  retard  human  in- 
crease, and  wliich,  though  less  operative  in  some  countries  than  in 
others,  yet  act  with  enormous  power  in  all ;  and  that  these  causes 
consist  of  celibacy,  prostitution,  sterility,  preventive  intercourse, 
premature  death,  and  emigration,  in  varying  proportions.  Nay  more' 
all  statistical  research  into  the  past  history  of  such  countries  shows 
that  their  population  has  always  increased  comparatively  slowly ;  or 
in  other  words,  that  some  of  these  checks  have  always  been  powerfully 
active.  Since,  then,  it  is  known  that  they  have  always  acted,  and  do 
always  act,  the  only  question  tliat  remains  is,  must  they  always  act  ? 
Can  mankind  escape  from  them,  or  do  they  arise  from  a  necessity  in 
natufj?  This  leads  us  to  the  third  and  main  proposition.  Before 
entering  on  the  proof  of  this  prop(.)sition,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
very  fact  of  the  universal  and  constant  action  of  these  cliecks  in  every 
old  country  would  of  itself  lead  us  to  infer  that  they  must  always 
continue  to  act ;  that  their  cause  must  be  some  fixed  and  changeless 
law  of  nature,  and  no  mere  error  of  human  character  or  institudons. 
Accordingly,  on  examining  the  matter,  we  can  clearly  ascertain  that 
this  is  the  case. 

The  third  proposition  affirms  that  tlie  means  of  subsistence  cannot 
possibly  be  increased  so  fast  in  old  countries,  as  to  allow  their  popula- 
•ion  to  expand  at  its  natural  or  possible  rate;  and  that  from  thi.i 
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rL'iison  some  one  or  moie  of  the  checks  must  for  ever  continue  to  act 
in  such  countries. 

To  prove  tliis,  it  is  necessary  to  form  an  estimate,  firstly,  of  the 
possible  increase  of  population  ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  rate  at  which, 
under  tlie  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  supply  of  food  could  be 
increased  in  old  cour tries;  and  to  compare  the  two  estimates.  The 
first  question,  then,  is.  What  is  the  possible  increase  of  population  ? 
at  ^vhat  rate  can  the  human  race  multiply  when  placed  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  ?  There  are  two  ways  of  estimating  this  : 
either  by  considering  the  most  rapid  increase  which  is  actually 
known  to  take  place  in  any  country ;  or  by  calculating  in  the 
abstract  the  reproductive  powers  of  the  female  sex,  and  observing  by 
what  means  their  action  is  checked  in  old  countries. 

First  let  us  consider  wliat  is  the  highest  rate  known  in  any 
country.  On  this  point  all  observers  are  agreed.  "  It  has  been  es- 
tablished beyond  all  question,"  says  Mr.  M'Culloch,  the  eminent 
statistical  authority,  ''  that  the  population  of  some  of  the  states  of 
North  America,  after  making  due  allowance  for  immigration,  hns 
continued  to  double  IW  a  century  past  in  so  short  a  period  as  twenty 
or  at  most  five-and-t\T  enty  years."  Even  this  falls  very  far  short  of 
the  possible  rate  of  increase,  as  is  seen  by  the  short  average  of  life  in 
America,  and  by  the  large  amount  of  the  reproductive  power  which, 
even  in  that  country,  is  lost  from  celibacy  and  prostitution.  How- 
ever, for  the  demonstration  of  the  Malthusian  law,  it  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  take  25  years  as  the  estimate  of  the  possible  rate  of  increase. 
It  may  be  regarded,  then,  as  an  ascertained  fact,  that  population, 
when  the  means  of  subsistence  are  sufficiently  abundant,  can  easily 
double  itself  every  25  years.  The  capacity  of  increase  in  the  human 
race,  as  in  all  other  organised  beings,  is  in  fact  boundless  and 
immeasurable. 

We  arrive  at  a  similar  result  by  considering  in  the  abstract  the 
female  reproductive  powers.  It  is  a  moderate  estimate  to  assume 
that  each  woman  could  produce  ten  or  twelve  children,  were  these 
powers  not  checked  by  various  causes.  Many  individual  women  in 
our  society  do  produce  as  many  or  more,  and  the  causes  wliicl 
prevent  others  from  doing  so,  are  simple  and  obvious;  they  are,  i( 
fact,  and  can  only  be,  the  very  same  five  checks  already  cjmmerated 

Having,  therefore,  ascertained  that  population  under  favourabli 
circumstances  can  easily  double  itself  every  25  years,  the  next  ques« 
tion  is,  can  the  means  of  subsistence  in  old  countries  also  do  so  ?  Can 
the  supply  of  food  be  doubled  every  25  years  ?  We  know  both 
from  reason  and  experience  that  thip  cannot  possibly  be  done.  In  old 
and  civilized  countries  all  the  most  fertile  land  has  long  since  been 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  land  even  of  a  very  inferior  quality 
has  been  resorted  to;  so  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that 
the  home  produce  could  be  doubled  every  25  years.  Importation  of  food, 
as  Mr.  Mill  has  shown,  is  also  a  limited  resource,  for  the  corn-exporting 
countries  are  either  poor  in  capital,  and  therefore  without  the  means 
of  rapidly  increasing  th'^ir  cultivation,  or,  like  America,  their  own 
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impulalion  is  advancing  so  rapidly  as  to  need  ihc  most  of  the  foci  for 
then-  own  support.    All  expericu'c  confinns  ti.ese  tl,eoretic:d  co  ,c lu- 

cic.ise  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  by  improvements  in  domestic 
agr.cultare  and  the  in,portation  of  food,  have  been  quite  unpa  S 
in  the  Inst.jryof  an  old  country,  it  has  not  enabled  popihuion  to 
advance  wuh  a  rapulity  at  all  approaehinR  to  that  of  Anierica 

Ihus  we  see  that  the  true  cause  that  checks  the  increase  of  food 
and  population  ,n  old  countries  is  the  limited  extent  a,id  productive 
loss  of  the.r  and.  The  general  huv,  which  determines  the  pmduc- 
tiveness  of  land,  is  called  by  political  economists  tlie  "Law  of 
Agricultural  Industry  "  or  the  "  Law  of  Diminishino-  Troductiveness  " 
It  IS,  that  the  returns  to  agricultural  industry  tend  to  diminish  -  th  it 
after  an  early  stage  in  the  progress  of  cultivation,  the  produce  of  the 
Boil  does  nut  increase  in  an  equal  proportion  with  the  labour  be- 
Btcwcd  on  It  The  proof  of  this  law  is  the  fact,  that  inferior  lands  are 
cultivated  ;  for  tlie  very  meaning  of  inferior  land,  is  that  which  with 
equal  labour  returns  less  produce.  The  elaborate  cultivation  seen  in 
tins  and  other  old  countries  is  another  proof  of  this  law  ■  for  such 
Jiigh  farming  costs  much  more  in  proportion  than  the  low  fannin<^ 
labour  dVa™'^"'^''^  '^"^  colonies,  where  land  is  plentiful  and 

"  This  general  law  of  agricultural  industry,"  says  Mr.  Mill  "  is  the 
most  important  proposition  in  political  economy.  Were  it  different 
almost  all  the  phenomena  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth 
would  be  other  than  tliey  are."  Were  this  law  not  counteracted  by 
several  tendencies  of  an  opposite  character,  it  would,  by  diminishing  the 
proportional  returns  to  agriculture,  not  only  maintain  but  necessarily 
increase  the  population  checks  in  each  successive  generation  until  it 
had  worn  society  down  to  what  is  called  by  political  economists  the 
stalionary  state ;  namely,  where  population  and  capital  either  do  not 
increase  at  all,  or  very  slowly.  The  circumstances  which  tend  to 
counteract  the  law,  are  improvements  in  agriculture  and  the  otlier 
arts  of  production  ;  so  that  the  question  whether  the  condition  of  a 
people  at  any  given  time  be  improving  or  deteriorating,  depends  on 
t  le  state  of  the  balance  between  these  two  opposite  tendencies ;  on 
the  question  whether  improvement  be  increasing  faster  than  popula- 
tion, or  population  than  improvement. 

The  law  of  agricultural  industrj-,  therefore,  or  in  other  words,  the 
impossibility  of  increasing  the  means  of  subsistence  with  sufficient 
rapidity,  is  the  fundamental  cause  why  population  has  always 
hitherto  been  checked  in  old  countries,  and  must  always  continue  to 
be  80.  The  law  of  population  is  a  secondary  or  derivative  law,  arising 
from  the  laws  of  exercise,  fecundity,  and  agricultural  industry,  in  the 
same  _  manner  as  the  law  of  the  earth's  rotation  arises  from  the 
opposing  forces  of  gravitation,  and  of  rectilinear  motion.  It  is  thi» 
natural  antagonism  between  the  laws  of  the  human  constitution,  and 
those  of  the  soil,  which  forms  the  true,  though  unseen  barrier,  oit 
which  the  hopes  oi  wankind  have  in  every  age  been  wrecked.  TJie 
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Kveat  social  evils  of  old  countries,  when  reiluccfl  l,o  tlieir  8iiii|ik-.si  ex- 
jnessioii,  are  found  to  arise  from  the  vast  suju'riority  of  tlie  powers  o( 
increase  in  man  over  tlie  powers  of  increase  in  tiie  land  ;  I'roni  the 
auLiiconism  between  the  laws  of  exercise  and  fecundity,  which  preside 
over  i!ie  reproductive  organs  and  passioujs,  aud  the  law  'Of  agricultural 
u;d'ist;-y. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  third  proposition,  a?id 
of  the  utter  fallacy  of  all  attempts  to  subvert  it,  let  us  apply  the 
Amerieau  ri)te  of  increase  to  the  i)opulation  of  this  country.  Is  it 
conceivably  possible,  that  the  population  of  England  or  any  other  old 
country  should  double  itself  every  25  years?  In  Great  Britain  there 
are  now  about  21  millions:  is  it  conceivable  that  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence could  be  so  rapidly  increased,  as  to  allow  these  21  millions  to 
swell  to  42  millions  in  the  first  25  years  ;  to  84  millions  in  the  next ; 
to  168  millions  iu  the  next,  &c.?  Tlie  supposition  is  evidently 
absurd.  Even  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  last  53  j^ears  (in  which  time 
the  British  population  has  doubled)  cannot  possibly  be  long  contiimed. 
If  it  were,  it  would  increase  our  population  in  three  centuries  to 
about  1300  nuUions;  or  in  other  words,  to  more  than  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  globe,  which  is  estimated  at  about  1000  millions.  The 
rate  of  increase  has  already  begun  to  slacken,  as  is  shown  hy  the  last 
three  Census  Ecports,  wliich  give  a  constantly  diminishing  proportional 
increase  for  each  successive  decenniad. 

It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  settled  truth,  that  the  population 
ot  old  countries  must  always  remain  under  tlie  powerful  action  of 
some  one  or  more  of  the  retarding  causes;  and  that  the  only  difference 
in  this  respect  which  can  exist  between  such  countries,  is  in  the 
relative  collective  amount  ol  the  checks,  and  the  proportional  action 
of  each  individually.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  relative  amount ;  no 
old  country,  by  any  exertion,  can  escape  from  an  immense  absolute 
amount. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  fourth  proposition.  It  is  intended  to 
expose  the  fallacy,  which  more  than  almost  any  other  confuses  the 
subject  in  many  minds ;  namely,  that  Einigraiiuii  is  a  mode  of  escape 
from  the  population-evils  of  old  countries,  and  that  it  can  supply  the 
place  of  the  other  checks.  But  when  we  consider  the  power  of  human 
increase,  as  shown  by  the  tact  that  population  can  easily  double  itself 
every  25  years,  we  can  clearly  perceive  that  no  possible  amount  of 
emigration  could  suffice  to  neutralize  it.  All  attainable  means  of 
emigration  could  not  enable  a  single  old  country,  much  less  all  such 
countries  together,  to  put  forth  it«  full  powers  of  increase  even  for 
one  generation.  Emigration,  moreover,  is  a  mere  accident  in  human 
history;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  the  countries  of  the  old  world 
its  action  aa  a  population-check  is  quite  insignificant.  Even  in  this 
country,  in  which  it  has  been  carried  of  late  years  to  an  extent  quitH 
unparalleled,  it  has  made  but  little  perceptible  difference  in  the 
grinding  pressure  of  the  other  checks. 

The  full  and  complete  statement  of  the  law  of  population  is  coe-. 
•.Hiued  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  fourth  proposition,  iu  whicti 
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t'le  main  cliecks  to  population  aro  mliicod  to  five.  But  with  a  vie* 
to  tlie  popular  discussion  of  the  suliject,  wliicli  sooner  or  later  must 
come,  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  law  to  a  sliorter  and  more  com- 
preliensible  form.  In  order  to  do  this,  one  of  the  chccl<8,  namely 
Si.cri/i(i/,  may  l)c  struck  oil'  tlie  list,  for  the  follo\i-iiiK  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  its  action,  compared  with  that  of  the  otliers,  is  insignificant. 
Secondly,  it  is  not  one  cf  the  true  pop\dation-checks;  namely,  thnse 
w'licli  are  caused  dirtcl/i/  by  the  law  of  populaiion,  and  whose  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  will  be  given  presently. 

Tlie  term  "Poverty,"  also,  may  be  substituted  for  "Premature 
Death:"  firstly,  bccau.se  poverty  is  far  the  most  important  cau.se  of 
premature  death  in  most  civilized  countries;  and  secondly,  because  it 
is  more  directly  and  obviously  the  effect  of  the  law  of  population. 
Poverty,  cr  a  low  rate  of  general  wages,  depends  on  there  being  too 
many  labourers  in  a  country,  in  proportion  to  its  capital — a  state  of 
things  produced  and  constantly  kept  up  by  the  over-exercise  of  the 
reproductive  powers.  Poverty  is  also  openly  recognised  as  the  chief 
social  evil,  while  premature  death  has  been  little  considered;  so  that 
it  is  better,  for  practical  purposes,  to  take  a  part  for  the  whole,  and 
to  use  the  term  poverty,  instead  of  premature  death.  For  similar 
reasons,  the  terms  "celibacy  "  and  "prostitution"  eeem  to  me  pre- 
ferable to  "sexual  abstinence"  and  "sterility;"  for  although  the 
latter  are  more  compreliensive  (celibacy  being  only  one  kind  of  sexual 
abstinence,  and  prostitution  one  kind  of  sterility),  the  others  will  be 
more  readily  understood  and  acknowledged  as  great  social  evils. 

The  list  of  the  checks  is  thus  reduced  to  four,  namely.  Celibacy, 
Prostitution,  Preventive  Intercourse,  and  Poverty,  which  should  be 
called  the  true  populaiion- checks.  The  distinguishing  characteristics  ol 
the  true  population-checks  are, — 

1st,  That  they  depend  directly  on  the  law  of  population;  that  is, 
on  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  sufficiency  of  both  food  and  natural 
love  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  au  old  country.  And, 

2nd,  That  their  proportional  amount  is  under  human  control;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  any  one  of  thera  can  be  increased  or  diminislied, 
though  only  by  a  counter-balancing  dimir.ution  or  increase  of  the 
others. 

The  law  of  population  may  therefore  bo  shortly  expressed  in  the 
following  terms:  "The  natural  increase  of  population  has  always  been 
and  must  always  continue  to  be,  most  powerfully  clieckcd  in  all  old 
countries  by  Celibacy,  Prostitution,  i'reventive  Intercourse,  or 
Poverty ;  whose  collfctive  amount  varies  inversely  in  proportion  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  population  of  each  country  is  increasing, 
and  to  the  number  of  emigrants  as  compared  with  that  of  immigrants, 
while  the  amount  of  each  individually  varies  inversely  in  proportion 
10  the  others."  To  make  this  law  scientifically  correct,  it  is  only 
riecessary  to  use  the  terms  premature  death  instead  of  poverty,  and 
sexual  abstinence  and  sterility  instead  of  celibacy  and  prostitution. 
'This  is  the  chief  law  of  social  science;  on  which  all  effectual  efforts  to 
■raise  our  society  must  be  based.   Previous  to  its  discovery,  the  theorjf 
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ot  society  was  an  unintelligible  cliaos,  wliic'h  Mr.  MiilUuis  rcdiiccil  to 
system  luul  oviler.  All  views  of  lininan  life  which  do  not  proceed 
friini  a  tull  reeoitnition  of  this  terril,le  law  of  natnre— liowcver  in- 
teresting they  may  be  from  the  genius  and  benevolence  of  Iheii 
authors— are  radically  fallacious,  and  are  powerless  to  produce  any 
real  amelioration  of  the  sociid  evils.  It  is  not  a  question  of  mental 
power  merely,  but  of  nccnrate  knowledge;  of  that  which  in  the  social 
as  well  as  the  other  sciences,  constitutes  the  advantage  possessed  by 
the  merest  student  of  to  day  over  *^-r  greatest  minds  of  the  past. 

In  order  more  fully  to  comprehei:d  this  law,  let  us  examine  it  more 
narrowly.  It  aflirnis  that  some  of  these  four  population-checks  exist 
at  present  to  an  enormous  extent  in  all  old  countries;  and  that  tlieir 
existence  doeti  not  depeml  on  defects  of  national  character,  as  is  gene- 
rally believed,  but  on  a  necessity  iu  nature.  Their  collective  amount 
in  each  country  depends  on  tlie  rni)idity  with  which  the  population  is 
increasing;  which  again  depends  purlly  on  the  industrial  energies  of 
the  peoi)le,  but  mainly  on  their  powers  of  obtaining  the  means  of 
subsistence  at  home  or  abroad.  These  powers  in  all  old  countries  are 
necessarily  limited;  and  therefore,  however  the  inhalMtants  may  toil 
and  save,  they  cannot  possibly  escape  from  an  immense  collective 
amount  of  the  population  checks.  Alter  this  collective  amount  has 
been  diminished  to  the  utmost,  none  of  the  individual  checks  can  be 
further  diminished,  except  by  a  pr-portional  increase  of  some  of  tlie 
others.  Poverty,  for  instance,  cannot  decrease  except  by  the  increase 
of  celibacy,  or  prostitution,  or  preventive  intercourse;  celibacy  can- 
not decrease  except  on  similar  conditions,  &c.  Any  one  of  them  (ex- 
cepting prostitution)  may  take  the  place  of  the  other  three;  but 
solely  on  condition  that  it  be  increased  in  exact  proportion  as  they 
are  diminished.  There  is  no  other  possible  manner  of  getting  rid  oi 
poverty,  prostitution,  and  preventive  intercourse,  than  by  the  increase 
of  celiba(;y  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  supply  their  place;  and  poverty, 
prostitution,  and  celibacy,  cannot  possibly  be  got  rid  of,  except  by  an 
exactly  proportional  increase  of  preventive  intercourse. 

The  true  social  problem  is  thus  seen  to  be,  in  which  of  these  modes 
is  the  inevitable  check  to  population  to  be  effected?  As  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted  that  poverty  and  prostitution  are  evils  of  so  appalling 
a  character  that  they  must  be  removed  at  any  cost,  the  choice  is  ne- 
cessarily limited  to  celibacy  and  preventive  intercourse;  one  or  other 
of  which  two  checks  every  thinker  must  choose,  who  would  meet  and 
not  evade  the  real  discussion  of  social  questions.  To  seek  to  remove 
poverty  or  prostitution  by  any  other  means,  is  to  bid  defiance  to 
nature,  and  to  ignore  her  laws.  From  the  inexorable  necessity  of  his 
life,  man's  choice  lies  only  between  these  checks,  not  independently  of 
them ;  and  thus  we  see  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  human 
society  in  old  countries  to  live  a  truli/  natural  life.  Individuals  may 
do  so,  but  society  cannot.  These  truths  are  as  certain  and  indisputable 
as  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

But  this  is  not  all;  the  choice  of  mankind  docs  not,  really  and 
practically,  lie  between  celibacy  or  sexual  abstinence,  and  preventive 
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intorcourse.  The  real  choioe  is  between  preventive  intercourse  on 
o  e  sule  an.l  c.hbacy,  i,n,.muiion,  ainl  p.nerty  (that  is,  the  present 
*  ale  of  thu.ns),  on  tl,e  other;  for  population,  1  am  convinced,  never 
M  as  and  never  w,  1  he  in  any  country  adequately  ciiecked  by  celibacy 
alone.  1  rolon-ed  sexna,!  abstinence  is  so  intolerable  an  evil  that  it 
has  never  been  borne  alone,  but  has  always  been  Ibuiul  associated  with 
the  alternative  evils  of  prostitution  and  [.ovcrty.  The  dilliculties  of 
idequately  practising  sexual  abstinence  lead  to  poverty,  and  from 
poverty  on  the  one  hand  and  celibacy  on  the  other  arises  prostitution- 
and  It  is  vam  to  suppose  that  the  same  combination  of  evils  would' 
not  continue  to  be  found.  Indeed,  in  order  to  remove  poverty  and  to 
admit  all  individuals  to  a  just  share  in  the  sexual  enjoyments,  the 
Btate  of  sexual  abstinence  would  need  to  be  maintained  by  the  whole 
Ot  society  till  the  age  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  or  upwards;  a  state 
Of  things  which  It  IS  not  only  quite  visionary  to  expect,  but  whicli 
would  probably  be  even  more  wretched  than  the  present.  Therefore 
to  choose  celibacy  as  the  desirable  population-check,  is  in  reality  to 
dKH)se  along  with  it  prostitution  and  poverty,  or  in  otlier  words  to 
accejit  as  irremediable  the  present  state  of  liunian  misery  and  degra- 
dation. To  choose  jwit/ie?-  celibacy  nor  preventive  intercourse,  and  to 
sujipose  that  no  such  choice  is  requisite,  betrays,  as  already  observed 
an  Ignorance  of  the  most  fundamental  difficulties  of  human  life.  ' 

From  the  above  considerations,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  sexual 
t{uestions  are  the  true  primary  questions  which  demand  the  attention 
of  niar.kind:  and  until  they  be  earnestly  investigated,  instead  of  being 
suppressed,  as  at  present,  from  a  morbid  delicacy,  all  treatment  of 
social  evils  must  be  superficial  and  delusive.  The  three  great  social 
evils.  Poverty,  Prostitution,  and  Celibacy,  are  tlie  immediate  effects  of 
the  law  of  population,  and  are  all  of  an  essentially  sexual  nature. 
Piiey  should  be  called  the  primary  social  evils,  for,  like  the  deepest 
strata,  they  underlie  all  the  others,  and  either  directly  or  indirectly 
originate  them.  Crime,  drunk<^"ness,  ignorance,  disease,  &c.,  allh.ough 
doubtless  often  arising  from  other  sources,  are  in  the  main  caused  and 
kept  up  by  poverty,  prostitution,  and  celibacy— by  the  low  rate  of 
wages,  the  miserable  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  funda- 
mental sexual  difficulties  of  mankind ;  and  therefore  they  may  pro- 
perly be  termed  the  secondary  social  evils.  It  is  indeed  often  loosely 
said  that  crime,  ignorance,  or  drunkenness,  is  the  cause  of  poverty; 
but  (unless  by  the  term  ignorance  be  meant  an  ignorance  of  the  law 
of  population,  and  of  the  means  of  limiting  offspring)  this  is  a  very 
great  error,  and  is  completely  to  invert  the  real  order  of  cause  and 
effect.  These  secondary  evils  undoubtedly  often  produce  individual 
cases  of  poverty ;  but  they  have  no  elTect  in  causing  social  poverty, 
or,  in  other  words,  in  lowering  the  general  rate  of  wages,  in  a  civilized 
and  industrious  country  such  as  England ;  and  this  is  the  real  ques 
tion  at  issue.  In  such  a  country,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  the 
only  cause  of  social  poverty  is  over-proc:Bation.  Since,  therefore, 
the  secondary  evils  are  in  the  main  caused  )iy  the  primary  ones,  the 
foriHiT         luiisi  bi-  ipyardrd  as  hiivme  really,  though  iiioie  remolely. 
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1  sirual  origin.  Accorilinsj  'o  tins  view  of  tiie  order  of  causution, 
moreover,  it  is  plain  that  the  only  eti'ectual  mode  of  removing  the 
secondary  evils  is  first  to  remove  the  poverty,  prostitution,  and  celi- 
bacy, from  which  they  mainly  arise  ;  and  until  this  be  earnestly  at- 
tempted, the  various  efforts  which  aro  made  for  the  prevention  ol 
crime,  disease,  ignorance,  and  other  secondary  evils,  must  be  super- 
ficial, and  can  be  attended  with  but  a  very  limited  success.  Such  is, 
in  brief  outline,  the  Malthusian  or  sexual  theory  of  the  causation  oi 
the  social  evils. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  population-truths  so  difficult  to  convey  to 
most  minds  as  the  inexorable  necessi/i/  of  the  population-checks.  Man 
is  yet  so  little  accustomed  to  consider  himself  as  subject,  like  all  othei 
parts  of  nature,  to  fi.Ked  and  invariable  laws,  and  still  less  to  a  law  so 
awful  to  contemplate  as  tb.at  of  population— a  law  which  renders  it 
impossible  for  him  in  old  countries  to  live  a  natural  life — that  it  is 
very  difficult  fully  to  realize  this  truth.    There  are  two  things  which 
chiefly  tend  to  hide  it  from  the  mattentive  eye.   The  one  is,  that  single 
individuals  may,  and  often  do,  escape  from  the  population-checks — 
that  they  marry  early,  exercise  fully  their  reproductive  powers,  pro- 
duce and  rear  a  large  family,  and  yet  live  to  an  old  age.    But  although 
Individuals  may  thus  escape,  it  is  only  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
!  society.    If  they  do  not  subnnt  to  their  just  share  of  the  inevitable 
;  population-checKs,  thoy  must  aggravate  the  share  that  faUs  to  others 
i  Every  one  who  in  an  oid  coimiry  tias  a  large  family,  increases  the 
.amount  of  celibacy,  prostitution,  preventive  intercourse,  or  poveriv, 
iin  some  other  part  of  society.    Thus,  we  see,  that  though  individuals 
:  may  escape,  society  cannot.   If  we  regard  society,  and  not  individuals, 
iwe  shall  find  everywhere  throughout  the  old  world,  the  population- 
i  checks  existing  in  an  amount  inversely  proportional  to  the  rapidity 
•.with  which  their  population  is  increasing. 

The  other  circumstance  which  chiefly  tends  to  hide  the  necessity  of 
ttlie  checks,  is  the  apparently  indefinite  degree  to  which  they  may  be 
diminished  by  human  energy.    Thus,  population  in  England  has 
doubled  in  the  last  53  years,  while  in  Turkey  at  the  recent  rate  of 
!  increase,  it  would  need  555  years  to  do  so.   This  is  owing  to  the  greater 
amount  of  industrial  skill  and  energy  in  the  former  country;  and  it 
J  always  seems  to  the  uninstructed  observer  as  if  the  energies  which  have 
done  so  much  to  diminish  the  relative  amount  of  the  checks,  could  remove 
them  absolutely:  but  we  have  already  seen  the  utter  fallacy  of  this 
■supposition.    All  that  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  best  directed  industry 
can  effect  in  any  old  country  is  merely  to  stretch  the  iron  girdle  which 
^confines  human  increase;  to  escape  from  it  is  impossible. 

Nay  more,  as  has  been  shown  conclusively  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill, 
'.the  most  advanced  social  philosopher  of  this  or  any  other  age— the 
tendency  of  all  industrial  progress  is  not  merely  to  maintain  the 
[population-check,  but  to  increase  it  to  the  maximum  in  every  nation 
of  the  world :  in  other  words,  all  nations  tend  ultimately  to  the  stationary 
mate,  in  which  capital  and  population  either  do  not  increase  at  all,  or 
iitt  most  very  slowly.    The  reason  of  this,  as  has  already  been  men- 
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kioneJ,  is  the  gradually  diniinisliir.g  prodiictivonoss  of  lalioin  and 
COli-cqiR'iU  fall  of  iinilits,  owing  to  llie  law  of  aj^r  iculliiral  industry. 
Nor  is  the  stat  ionary  stale — tlio  ultinialo  goal  of  all  iiidLi.strial  jirogrcsg 
•--by  any  moans  so  iar  distant  from  any  old  country,  as  not  to  be  fnlly 
m  fiew.  Most  of  the  Asiatic  nations  have  been  for  ages  almost 
still ionary:  and  we  have  seen  how  very  slow  is  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation at  least,  in  many  ]<:nropoan  countries,  such  as  Switzerland, 
Hoiland,  and  France :  in  which  the  slow  progress  assuredly  does  not 
oriff  from  wan*  of  national  energy,  but  from  want  of  fertile  land. 
The  chief  circumstance  which  in  England  postpones  the  stationary 
state,  and  prevents  a  rapid  slackening  in  the  increase  both  of  popula- 
ti  ri  and  capital,  is  that  there  are  still  some  exceptional  countries  in 
the  world,  such  as  America  and  Australia,  where  labour  is  lngl)ly 
productive,  and  from  which  Englan<l  can  procure  the  means  of  sul)- 
sistence  at  a  cheap  rate  by  international  commerce— which  tends  to 
raise  the  productiveness  of  labour  in  the  different  parts  of  the  globe. 
If  all  her  labour  and  capital  were  confined  to  the  comparativel v  un- 
productive field  afforded  by  her  own  and  the  sister  countries  of  the  old 
•world,  no  amount  of  energy  could  prevent  a  rapid  slackening  in  the 
incivase  of  both  population  and  capital,  and  a  consequent  augmenta- 
tion of  some  one  or  other  of  the  population  checks,  in  England. 

liet  us  next  proceed  to  vcrifu  the  law  of  population,  by  comparing  it, 
in  a  somewhat  more  detailed  manner,  with  actual  facts,  and  by 
observing  whether  its  truth  is  attested  by  the  state  of  society  in  this 
and  other  countries.  Let  us  take  any  country  of  the  old  world— for 
ii)ttance,  England — and  examine  whether  tlie  amount  of  the  popula- 
tion checks  in  it  really  corresjxtnds  to  that  wliicli  is  indicated  by  the 
r'',te  of  increase  of  its  population:  whether  their  absohile  amount  is 
vei\  great,  as  the  law  affirms  to  be  the  case  in  all  old  countries:  and 
ulso  whether  their  rdalive  amount,  on  comparison  with  other  coun- 
Hies,  varies  in  proportion  to  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  increase. 

J'he  '  'pulation  of  England  has  doubled  in  the  last  53  years,  that 
tlie  United  States  in  2,5  years.  Is  it  then  attested  by  known 
facts,  that  this  great  difference  iii  the  rate  of  increase  is  due  to  a 
greater  amount  of  the  population-checks  in  tln'  former  country?  To 
ascertain  this,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  proportional  amount  of 
each  check  successively,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  may  enable  us. 

In  the  first  place,  steri/ily  need  not  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
comparing  two  countries  together;  for  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed 
that  the  number  of  women  w^ho  are  barren  from  other  causes  than 
prostitution  does  not  vary  materially  in  different  countries.  Sterility 
is  of  importance  rather  with  regard  to  the  absolute  than  the  rdalive 
■amount  ol  the  checks;  and  even  then  its  action  is  quite  insignificant 
■  •.ompared  with  that  of  others.  Like  al  ■  ost  all  chronic  diseases,  it  is 
^'icbably  less  prevalent  amongst  uncivil,, ,  d  nations;  but  among  those 
who  stand  nearly  on  the  same  grade  of  civilization,  it  may  be  taken, 
■foS  practical  purposes,  as  a  constant  quantittj. 

therefore  in  the  remaining  checks  that  the  cause  of  the  differ- 
■ence  between  the  English  and  Am^can  rates  of  increase  musi  be 
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^iiijht.    Let  us  tliorefore  exiiin'mo  tliein  luetliotlieally  in  succession. 

1st.  Picimitm-c  Death  is  not  the  cause  of  the  diil'erence;  for  tiie 
avcraRO  of  life  is  not  sliorter  in  England  tlian  America,  but  on  tlie 
conrniry,  ratlier  longer.  -'The  mean  duration  of  life  in  tlie  EnnTishi 
race,"  says  Mr.  M-Ciilloch  in  liis  Geographical  Dictionary,  "has  been 
inconsiderably  affected  by  the  climate  of  America.  We  have  calcu.- 
iated  the  mortality  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelpliia,  and  it 
will  bo  found  to  d'iffer  little  from  l^nglish  cities  of  the  same  extent." 
I'remature  Death,  tlierefore,  though  existing  in  a  very  great  absolute. 
degree  in  England  (the  average  of  life  being  only  40  years),  does  not 
account  for  the  re/aticc/i/  slow  rate  of  increase. 

•2nd.  Celibacy,  however,  prevails  in  a  very  much  greater  degree  in 
England  than  in  America.  This  is  clearly  shown  to  be  the  case  by 
the'^Census  cf  1851,  which  reveals  the  amount  of  celibacy  in  Engbiud 
by  the  following  statement: 

"The  mean  age  at  which  marriages  are  first  contracted  in  England 
and  Wales  is  nearly  20  years  for  nales,  and  24i  years  for  females, 
riiere  are  in  the  kingdom  1,407,225  women  between  the  age  of  20  and 
40,  and  359,969  of  the  age  of  40  and  upwards,  who  have  never 
married:  wdule  the  number  of  men  between  the  age  of  20  and  40  who 
liave  never  married,  is  1,413,912,  and  of  those  aged  40  and  upwavrls. 
275,204.  Of  every  100  women  in  Great  Britain  of  the  age  of  20  to  lO, 
42  are  spinsters.  If  the  wdiole  of  the  populatii5n  were  married,  the 
births  in  Great  Britain  would,  instead  of  700,000,  be  about  1,600,000 
annually,  if  they  bore  the  same  proportio  nto  the  wives  at  diiferant 
ages  as  they  do  now."  In  the  appendix  to  the  fourth  annual  Keport 
of  the  Registrar  General  in  1S42,  Dr.  William  Farr  says,  "The  fact 
that  one -fifth  of  tlie  peojile  of  this  country  who  attain  the  age  ^t 
marriage  never  marry;  and  that  the  women,  though  capable  of 
bearing  children  at  16,  and  certainly  nubile  at  17,  do  not  marry  until 
they  attain  a  mean  age  of  24.3,  the  men  until  they  are  25.j,  proves 
that  prudence,  or  moral  restraint,  in  Mr.  Malthus's  sense  of  the  terui, 
is  in  practical  operation  in  England  to  an  extent  which  had  not  been 
conceived,  and  will  perhaps  scarcely  be  credited,  when  stated  in 
numbers." 

In  iVmerica,  on  the  contrary,  marriages  are  much  more  numerous, 
and  also  on  the  average  much  earlier.  "  Under  the  favourable  circum- 
stances presented  by  the  States,"  says  Mr.  M'Culloch,  "every  man 
might  enter  into  matrimonial  engagements  without  being  deterred,  as 
in  old-settled,  and  densely  peopled  couotries,  by  the  fear  of  not  being 
able  to  provide  for  the  children  that  might  be  expected  to  spring  from 
them.  In  America,  indeed,  and  in  all  similarly  situated  countries,  a 
large  family  is  a  source  of  wealth:  marriages  in  consequence  are  at 
once  comparatively  general  and  early."  The  number  of  children  ind 
young  people  in  the  United  States,  as  might  be  expected  from  these 
facts,  is  remarkably  great;  for  only  one  person  in  every  six  u  4  0 
years  of  age  and  upwards. 

3rd  &  4th.  With  regard  to  proslitutioa  und  preventive  intercourse,  it.  i 
obviously  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  their  amount  ii) 
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f,iLai,cr extent  in  I'-nKliiiid  tli.in  in  Ainor  c;i  wlicro  t  f'mnlv     c  u 
more  easily  provided  for,  and  tl,e  nn.nber  o^um.  p^^^ 
much  smaller.    That  prostitution  does  exist  to  a  very^/n  it'ext    t  a 
all  our  larfTo  towns  is  well  knou  n.    In  London,  Sir^lli  ■  ha rd  M.   ,  ' 
he  Commissioner  of  Poliee,  estimates  the  nnml  cr  of     'u     r  ,  i  i' 
utes,  who  live  solely  by  the  exereise  of  their  tra-le  at  Ir  n  8  (  n 
10,000,  exelusive  of  the  eity ;  while  Mr.  Talbot  stales,  as  ti  e  re    It  of 
the  most  careful  inquiries,  that  the  number  in  Edi  il,„r,h  s  a  ,ut 
800;    ,n  Glasgow,  1,800;    in  Liverpool,  2,900;    in  Lee.ls    700  in 
T-1  ^'frl'         Manchester,  700  ;  and  in  Norwich   betwceS '  5oS 
and  700.     '  K  to  these  we  add  the  number  furnished  hy  o  her  towns  " 
says  Mr^  Arthur  IIel,>s,  in  his  essay  o„  Prostitution!  S  tL     "  ',. 
muster  J^enr,a  for  July    ISf.O.  "and  the  numbers  who  evervv  hei 
escape  the  knowledge  of  the  police,  the  impression  anu^it  ti  e  be  t 
nfonued  is,  that  the  number  -vho  live  by  prostitution,  whos'e  sole  P  o- 
lession  It  may  he  sa,d  to  be,  cannrt  be  under  50,000  in  Great  Sain^ 
_      h.  L,,u,jrat,o7i  has  also  been  an  important  cause  of  the  difference 
n  the  rate  of  increase     For  several  vears  after  the  fam  L  of  847 
the  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  averaged  al  o  e  300  000 
anr.n.l  y;  the  greater  part,  however,  being  L-isli!    In  the  prcvioS 
years  the  amount  of  emigration,  though  considerably  le s  tl^an    h  , 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  tliat  in  the  case  of  England  the  Taw  of 
Population  is  fully  verified:  tliat  the  ahsohue  aiuou,  t  of  e  poTula 
tion-checks,  which  are  known  to  exist  in  the  country,  are  sufficient  0 
of'  ome  oflbir''"'  increase  :  and  also,  that  rekuiZ^Z^ 
of  some  of  them  especially  celibacy  and  emigration,  is  so  much 
greater  in  England  than  in  America,  as  to  account  fo;  the  differe 
rates  of  increase  in  these  two  countries  uuiLiem, 

n- ^.^'nt•'""■"''i^'*^'■''"TT  '"''^  ^''^'^  "^"Ch  more  celibacy  and 

mare  poverty  m  the  former  country.  The  difficulty  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood is  so  great,  tl-.at  immense  numbers  are  induced  to  refrain  from 
marriage  or  to  emigrate  in  search  of  better  fortunes.  These  efforts 
and  sa.a-ifices,  however,  although  probably  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  any  country,  have  been  inade-iuate  to  prevent  the  existence  of  the 
most  grinding  poverty  ;  as  is  shown  by  a  consideration  of  the  low 
rll%^!  V^""'  "•'"^  employment,  and  also  of  the  number  in 
receipt  of  parish  assistance.  The  agricultural  laborers  in  some  of  the 
Pi"b  'dnr"''"'"'  °f  England  receive  when  in  full  work  only  seven  or 

fnn  i  iS  ^'1'"='^  '^''y  '■''^^'^  t°  ^^^PP°rt  their  wives  and 

fa  1  les.  Ihe  wages  of  the  female  workers  in  many  occupations  are 
still  loMver;  the  shirt-makers,  shoe-binders,  &c.,  being  often  unable  to 
flYn  "^"'■^r/''-'^"  '"'o  °^',>'••ee  shillings  a  week,  even  by  working  four- 
d™  f  T''  ''f:'^-.  indescribably  appalling,  indeedris  the 
degree  of  poverty  and  hard  work  in  this  country,  thai  I  quite  agree 
in  tiic  opinion  expresBed  by  Mr.  Ernest  Jones  in  one  of  his  noble  ad- 
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dresses  to  the  werlcini?  classes  in  St.  Martin's  Ilall— "Tliongl.  tliero 

are  exceptions  anion- 'tho  high-paid  trades,"  he  says  -yet  speaknigo 
the  bullc  ot  hibor,  nianntacturing  and  agncnltnral,  1  fearlessly  assert 
that  the  eoi/ditioa  of  the  Hindoo  Pariah,  the  Russian  serf,  and  the 
Neoro  slave,  is  not  so  bad  as  tliat  of  tiie  English  working  man.  Mr. 
Mifl  observes  that  the  wages  of  the  English  laborers  "are,  m  propor- 
tion to  their  efficiency,  quite  as  low  as  in  Ireland."  _ 

The  amount  of  pauperism  is  sliown  by  the  following  statement  fi-om 
the  Census  of  1851.  "According  to  the  returns  of  the  1  oor  Law 
Board,  the  number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief,  both  ni-door  and 
out-door,  in  En-land  and  Wales,  was  802,827  on  1st  January,  1851  ; 
and  813,089  on'lst  July,  1851.  A.t  the  time  of  the  Census,^  126,488 
paupers  were  inmates  of  workhouses  in  England  and  Wales." 

The  secondari/  social  evils,  such  as  crime,  drunkenness,  ignorance, 
and  disease,  are  scarcely  less  fearful  to  contemplate;  the  number  of 
habitual  criminals  being  estimated  at  about  1 50,000.  "  Out  of  a  total 
of  sixteen  millions  souls  in  England  and  Wales,"  says  Mr.  Mayhew 
in  his  London  Labor  and  London  Poor,  "one-eighth,  or  12  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  continue  their  existence  by  pauperism,  mendicancy,  or 
crime." 

In  America,  on  the  contrary,  wages  are  comparatively  so  high,  and 
employment  so  easily  obtained,  that  there  is  little  if  any  poverty  for 
those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work;  at  least  this  has  been  the 
case  until  recently,  but  poverty  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  in  the 
large  towns  in  the  eastern  states,  in  consequence  of  their  becoming 
gradually  over-populated.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  notwith- 
standing this  comparative  absence  of  social  poverty,  tiie  average  of 
life  is  not  higher  than  in  England;  and  this  fact  shows  not  only  the 
delusive  character  of  the  average  of  life,  when  taken  alone,  as  a  test 
of  the  social  circumstances  of  a  people,  but  shows  also  the  propriety 
of  substituting  the  term  poverty,  instead  of  premature  death,  in  the 
popular  discussion  of  the  law  of  population.  Poverty  is  a  far  better 
test  of  the  action  of  the  population  law  on  civilized  countries  than  the 
average  of  life;  for  this  is  lowered  by  many  oths^r  causes  than  poverty 
and  hard  work,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  depend  so  directly  on 
the  law  of  population.  Poverty,  however,  as  will  be  shown  more 
fully  presently,  is  directly,  and  indeed  almost  entirely,  caused  by  this 
law.  "Poverty,"  says  Mr.  Malthus,  "is  the  specitic  effect  of  the 
principle  of  population."  Moreover,  poverty  is  \n  all  old  and  civilized 
countries  by  far  the  most  important  cause  of  premature  death,  and 
l;he  chief  obstacle  tc  all  sanitary  improvements. 

Let  us  next  examine  whether  the  Law  of  Population  be  verified  by 
what  we  know  of  the  state  of  society  in  France.  In  this  country  the 
rate  of  increase  is  very  much  slower  than  even  in  England.  We  have 
seen  that  the  time  needed  for  duplication  has  been  calculated  by 
M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes  at  138  years.  Nay,  it  is  stated  by  M.  Legoyt, 
from  an  analysis  of  the  official  returns,  that  in  the  years  between 
1841  and  134G,  the  increase  was  not  much  more  than  one  in  200; 
and  at  the  two  quinquennial  Censuses  which  have  taken  place  since 
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.l.ilt  time,  the  incrraso  Ims  l„-.  n  so  sni;ill  lliat,  ilio  ju  mnv  be 

siiul  to  be  .stationary.  J,,.,„u  o  I.avc-iic.  v.,       rs.  iv  on  .Vqi- 

tuUurciind  I'oimlalidn,  in  ila-  K'^mkmU's  J)ciix  Mondi^s  ('(ir'Ai)ril  "ist, 
18.5,    says,  "Tlie  iUDfi^-s  ,,t  the  pi)]iulal ion  lias  alnm.sl  eonif  to  a 
st.-ind.    jM-oni  I8.il  to  1 8  1  f,,  i  lir  imiiulation  had  iiicreasul  in  li ve  years 
by  1,170,000  souls;  IVoni  18J7  to  1851  there  was  only  an  increase  of 
383,000  ;"  and  fiom  1351  to  185  i,  an  im;rease  "of  256,000  souls." 
In  1790  the  Fre!i(h  popiiliition  anio  jited  to  •>(i.J  niillioii.s  ;  in  185G  or 
66  years  later,  it  .miounled  to  3t)  millions.     Jut  i!ie  Kn{;li.sh  tjopula- 
tioii  has  doubled  ilsi'lf  in  the  53  years  prcMous  to  1851  ;  and  there 
liiusl  llierefore  be  :u\  iinniense  diilerene;;  in  the  relative  aniouiit  of  the 
populalion-eheck.s  in  the  two  countries.    To  ascertain  clearly  wliat 
Bhare  eacli  check  h;is  had  in  the  difference,  it  is  necessary,  as  before 
to  examine  them  in  succes.,iou  ;  stonlily,  for  the  reasons  already 
given,  being  oniiued. 

Ist.  Premature.  DiMth  is  not  tlie  cause  of  the  difFercnce,  especially 
of  late  years  ;  for  the  average  of  life  does  not  diller  much  in  the  two 
countries.  In  Euglaud,  it  is  stated  by  the  last  census  as  about  40 
years;  m  Frann-,  ..eeordino- to  the  census  of  184(i,  it  was  39  years 
J  he  average  of  lile  in  both  countries  li.as  risen  greatly  since  tlie  be- 
ginning of  the  century.  The  very  slow  rate  of  increase  exhibited  bv 
M.  Ivegoyt,  is,  lie  says,  wliolly  the  cflect  of  a  diminution  of  deaths 
the  nuinl)er  of  births  not  increasing  at  all;  while  the  proi.ortion  of 
births  to  the  popnlalion  is  constantly  dimini.sliing.  '^nd  Kor  is  Fnii 
yiuLion  the  cause  of  tlie  diflerence ;  for  instead  uf  beiii-  greater  it  is 
very  much  less  m  France.  In  fact,  the  influence  of  emiyration' as  a 
cliecic  to  population  m  France  may  be  said  to  be  null.  "The  emigra- 
tion to  Algeria,  California,  and  America,"  says  M.  de  Lavemne  "  does 
not  carry  off  on  an  average  more  than  10,000  persons  annually  and 
It  i-s  almost  compensated  for  by  the  foreigners— Heliiians,  Gennans 
^wiss,^  &c.— who  come  to  establish  themselves  in  France,  and  es- 
peciaKy  at  Paris.  .  .  The  influence  of  emigration  is  al'niost  no- 
thing. 3rd.  Nor  is  Cdihucy  the  cause;  for  not  only  are  marria'^es 
more  numerous,  I  believe,  in  France  than  in  England,  but  it  is  a  wdl- 
known  fact  that  sexual  abstinence  is  far  less  practised  by  unmarried 
people  m  the  former  country.  4th.  Nor  is  it  Prostltotion ;  for  the 
number  of  women  in  whom  the  reproductive  poweis  are  lost  from 
this  cause  is,  I  believe,  iess  in  France  than  in  England.  M  Duehaielet 
states  that  in  1831  there  were  3,.^00  prostitutes  in  Faris,  which  is  a 
smaller  proportional  number  than  in  London. 

How  tlieii  is  the  difference  to  be  explained  ?  What  has  become  of 
the  prodigious  amount  of  reproductive  power  wliich  has  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  wlien  we  consider  not  only  the  very  slow  rate  of  increase 
but  the  comparatively  small  degree  of  the  other  populatioii-cliecksi 
celibacy,  prostitution,  and  emigration?  Unless  it  he  assumed,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  IMalthus,  that  "a  perpetual  miracle  renders  the  women 
barren,"  there  is  no  otlici  possible  mode  of  accounting  for  the  difference 
than  by  ascribing  it  to  the  only  remaining  check,  namely,  preventive 
intercourse.  Accordingly,  this  is  found,  on  inquiry,  to  be  the  true 
solution  of  tlie  difficulty. 
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3th.  Preventive,  inlercouisc  is  l--no\vn  to  have  hcooniG  of  lute  yoava 
very  prevalent,  indeed,  1  believe,  almost  universal  in  Freneh  society. 
In  proof  of  this,  I  may  quote  he  statement  of  Dr.  Felix  ]}ouI)aiid, 
who  in  his  admirable  work  on  1,'lmpuissance  et  la  Sterilite' (the  latest 
and  most  eompiete  treatise  on  these  diseases)  speaks  of  "  the  haliits 
of  incomplete  sexual  intercourse,  which  the  nccessitie.i  of  our  social 
state  liave  imposed  on  almost  all  the  classes  of  society."  Dr.  A.  Mayer, 
in  his  work  on  the  Kapports  Conjugaux  (Conjugal  Relations)  alludes 
to  preventive  intei-couise  as  being  "so  deejjly  rooted  in  our  maiuieia, 
that  it  may  be  affirmed  that  very  few  families  are  exempt  from  it." 
"  I  include  in  this  atlirmation,"  he  say.s,  "all  the  (dasses  of  society, 
except  those  who  are  sunk  in  the  lowest  deptlis  of  misery  and  hope- 
lessness." Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen  says  in  his  admirable  work  on 
Moral  Physiology,  "  As  every  intelligent  traveller  in  France  must 
have  remarked,  there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  among  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  (and  seldom  even  among  the  working  classes)  a  largo 
family — seldom  more  than  three  or  four  cliildren.  A  French  lidy  ot' 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  respectability  will,  in  common  conversation, 
say  as  simply  (ay,  and  as  iiinocentji/,  whatever  the  self-rigiiteous  prude 
may  aver  to  the  contrary)  as  she  would  proffer  any  common  remark 
about  the  weather:  'I  have  three  children;  niy  husband  and  I  think 
that  it  is  as  man3'  as  we  can  do  justice  to,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  have 
any  more.'  I  have  stated  otorious  f;icts — facts  which  no  traveller 
who  has  visited  Paris,  and  been  admitted  to  the  domestic  life  of  its 
inhabitants,  will  attempt  to  deny.  However  heterodox  therefore  my 
view  of  the  subject  may  be  n  this  country,  I  am  supported  in  it  by 
the  opinion  and  practice  of  le  of  the  most  refined  and  socially  cul- 
tivated nations  in  tlie  worl  \"  M.  de  Lavergne  says  in  the  essay 
already  referred  to,  "  Franc  is  the  country  where  the  counsels  of 
Malthus  have  been  the  most  attacked ;  it  is  also  that  in  which  they 
have  been  the  most  instinctively  followed;"  (^that  is,  as  far  as  the 
limitation  of  offspring,  though  not  the  mode  of  eifecting  that  limita- 
tion, is  concerned).  A  medical  friend  told  nie  that  when  conversing 
lately  on  the  sexual  questions  with  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons 
in  Paris,  the  latter  said  to  him,  "  We  are  all  Malthusians  here."  He 
informed  him  that  the  practice  of  preventive  intercourse  is  very 
general  among  the  French;  the  means  usually  emijloyed  being  that 
of  withdrawal  previous  to  ejaculation.  "Among  the  modes  of  pre- 
venting conception,  which  may  have  prevailed  in  various  countries," 
says  Mr  R.  D.  Owen  in  his  Moral  Physiology,  "that  which  has  been 
adopted,  and  is  now  practised  by  rhe  cultivated  classes  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  by  the  French,  oy  the  Italians,  and,  I  believe,  by 
the  Germans  and  Spaniards,  consists  of  complete  withdrawal  on  tha 
part  of  the  man,  immediately  previous  to  emission.  .  .  In  France, 
where  men  consider  this  (as  it  ought  ever  to  be  considered  when  the 
mterests  of  the  other  sex  require  it)  a  point  of  honor,  all  young  men 
learn  to  make  the  necessary  eflbrt;  and  custom  renders  it  easy,°and  a 
matter  of  course." 

This  restraint  on  population  has  had  a  marked  efTect  in  lessening 
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poverty.  "Tlie  slow  growth  of  tlie  immbors  of  the  people,"  sa^s 
Mr.  "  while  capital  increases  iimeh  more  rapidly,  lias  causea''a 

noticeable  iiiiiirovenieiit  in  the  concliiion  of  the  hiljoriii^'  class."  Sir 
Francis  Head  hear.s  a  similar  testimony  with  regard  to  the  working- 
clas,ses  in  Paris.  lie  visited  tlie  poorest  qnarters  in  that  city  alon" 
with  Lord  Sliartesbury,  and  deelares  that  they  were  unable  to  discover 
anythinn-  at  all  approaeliinf;  to  tlio  squalor  and  wreteliediiess  of  the 
corresponding  parts  of  our  large  towns.  The  French  workmen,  he 
also  remarked,  did  not  labor  so  hard  or  so  unremittingly  as  the  Eng- 
lish. M.  Ambrose  Clement,  in  his  Kecherclies  sur  les  Causes  d'e 
r  Indigence  (Researches  on  the  Causes  of  Indigence),  published  in 
1846,  says,  "The  classes  of  our  population  who  have  only  their  wages 
to  support  them,  and  who  are  consequently  the  most  exposeil  to  In- 
digence, are  now-a-days  much  better  provided  with  food,  clothing, 
and  lodging,  tlian  they  were  in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  . 
This  fact  is  attested  by  all  persons  who  can  remember  the  former  of 
the  compared  epochs.  ...  If  any  doubt  should  remain  on  the 
point,  it  may  readily  be  dissipated  by  consulting  ihe  old  peasants  and 
artizans,  as  we  have  ourselves  done  in  several  localities,  without  meeting 
w^ith  a  single  contradictory  opinion.  The  facts  collected  on  the  subject 
by  an  accurate  observer,  M.  Villerme  (Tableau  de  I'Etat  Physique  et 
Moral  des  Oiivriers)  may  also  be  cited."  M.  de  Lavergne,  although 
he  deplores  the  arrest  of  tlie  French  population  during  the  last  1o 
years,  makes  the  following  remarks  with  regard  to  the  preceding 
period:  "According  to  Malthus,  the  virtual  power  of  multiplication 
in  man  is  such,  that  if  it  were  not  checked  by  want  of  subsistence, 
population  could  double  itself  every  25  years ;  on  this  calculatiim  it 
might  have  been  more  than  100  millions  in  France,  in  1846.  Wiiat 
lias  checked  it,  is  the  deficiency  of  tlie  means  of  subsistence.  We 
know  in  effect  that  from  1790  to  1846,  the  produce  of  agriculture  has 
only  been  doubled.  On  the  other  hand,  if  poiiulation  had  increased 
exactly  in  the  same  proportion,  it  would  in  1846  have  amounted  to 
53  millions  ;  it  was  liowever  only  35i  millions.  Whence  conies  this 
new  ditference?  From  a  progressive  ameKoiation  in  the  average 
condition  of  the  people.  The  division  of  the  means'  of  subsistence 
among  the  inhabitants  gave,  I  will  suppose,  100  francs  a  head  ia 
1790;  the  same  division  in  184  6  gave  150  francs.  If  we  add  the  pro- 
duce of  manufactures,  and  suppose  for  example  that  this  amounted 
in  1790  to  50  francs  a  head,  and  in  1846  to  150,  the  average  of  comfort 
would  have  been  doubled ;  and,  in  effect,  this  is  what  must  have  taken 
place ;  and  if  we  attend  to  the  element  indicated  by  Malthus,  as  the 
true  measure  of  the  prosperity  of  a  people,  namely,  the  average  of  life, 
we  find  that  in  this  interval,  it  has  increased  from  28  to  39  years." 
From  these  statements,  it  would  appear  that  preventive  intercourse  lias 
already  done  more  to  lighten  the  burden  of  poverty  in  France,  than 
the  vast  amount  of  celibacy  and  emigration,  aided  by  tlie  most  un- 
rivalled industrial  efforts,  have  been  able  to  elfect  in  England. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  at  the  time  when  the  stationary  state  of 
the  French  population  was  made  known  by  the  census  of  1856,  it  was 
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aseribcd  in  a  leading  article  of  tlio  Times,  in  Jin/uoMs',  niul  in  some  of 
our  oilier  newspapers,  to  steri/i/i/,  instead  of  to  the  use  of  prevmlive 
measures.    This  view  is  similar  to  tliat  of  Mr.  Douiileday  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Speneer,  already  considered;  the  chief  ditiL'reiu'e  hein;^'  that 
the  latter  writers  regard  sterility  as  an  instance  of  the  beiielieent 
adaptations  of  nature,  whereas  the  writers  in  the  Times  and  in  Jlci/- 
7io/(/s'  Neius/Kiper,  deplore  it  as  an  evil,  and  a  sign  of  the  physical  de- 
generacy of  the  French  people.    As  far  as  the  existence  of  the  clieck 
ill  question  is  concerned,  botii  views  are  equally  groundless,  and  pro- 
cvvii  from  a  hasty  and  snperiicial  consideration  of  tlie  subject. 
Sterility,  except  in  so  far  as  it  arises  from  prostitution,  never  was  nor 
will  be  in  any  country  other  than  a  most  insignificant  check  to  popu- 
lation;  as  any  one  will  readily  see  who  considers  the  prodigious 
■powers  of  human  fecundity,  the  comparative  rarity  of  sterilit}'^  and 
the  changeless  nature  of  the  physiological  laws.   The  law  of  fecundity, 
like  all  the  other  bodily  functions,  is  a  law  of  adamant,  whicli  can 
never  be  expected  to  vary  one  iota  as  long  as  man  exists  on  the  earth; 
whereas  Mr.  Doubleday,  i\Ir.  Spencer,  and  the  writer  in  the  Timen, 
appear  to  regard  it  as  a  law  of  wax,  liable  to  be  profoundly  atlectotl 
by  the  varying  circumstances  of  society.    As  well  might  it  be  sup- 
posed  that  tlie  number  of  the  heart's  pulsations,  or  of  the  respiratory 
movements,  would  be  altered  by  such  causes.    It  may  be  asked  also, 
I  Is  sterility  the  cause  of  the  slow  increase  of  population  in  Norway 
and  Switzerland  ?  or  in  Great  Britain,  as  compared  with  the  United 
■States?    Is  it  the  cause  of  the  very  ditferent  rates  of  increase  wdiich 
have  taken  place  in  our  own  and  other  countries  at  different  periods 
I  of  their  history?  We  learn  from  tlie  Census  of  1851  that  "the  people 
vof  Great  Britain  amounted  to  more  than  seven  millions  in  1751,  and 
:to  more  than  twenty-one  millions  iu  1851;  they  having  increased 
imore  than  fourteen  millions  in  the  hundred  years  ;  while  tiie  increase 
lof  numbers  in  the  preceding  century,  1651  —  1751,  was  only  one 
;  million."    No  one  surely  will  venture  to  ascribe  this  great  difference 
in  the  rate  of  increase  to  the  sterility  of  our  ancestors  ;  and  yet  it  is 
just  as  groundless  to  ascribe  to  such  a  cause  the  slow  increase  of 
;  population  in  France.  Far  truer  is  the  explanation  given  in  a  leading 
iarticle  in  the  Daili/  News,  of  April  18th,  1857.    "The  French,"  says 
:the  writer,  "  are  a  people  who  will  not  increase  in  numbers,  without  an 
1  increase  in  wealth,  and  this  resolve  does  them  infinite  honor." 

To  obtain  one  further  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  law,  let  ug 
:  take  Switzerland.  The  rate  of  increase  in  this  country  is  extremely 
•slow,  the  time  needed  for  duplication  being,  as  we  have  seen,  227 
.years.  That  this  is  not  jwing  to  the  positive  check,  is  shown  by  the 
Ihigh  average  of  life,  and  the  comfortable  circumstances  of  the  people. 
Iln  several  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  as  has  been  attested  by  numerous 
observers,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  pauperism,  and  (it  might  almost 
;:be  said)  of  poverty.  "  In  no  country  of  Europe,"  says  Mr.  Inglis, 
■■"will  be  found  so  few  poor  as  in  the  Engadine.  In  the  village  of 
>Suss,  which  contains  about  six  hundred  inhabitants,  there  is  not  a 
liingle  individual  who  lias  not  wherewithal  to  live  comfortably,  not  a 
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single  individual  who  is  ill. Iclii 1  11  lo  oihci-s  lor  one  inorsej  lip  pfits." 
J'Jiiui/ration  al.so  is  iiroporlionally  less  IVom  ywilzeiland  than  from 
Kngland.  Prtislilu/ion  is  also  rai-e,  ei-jiecially  in  the  jiasloral  eanlons 
where  iioimlation  increases  least  rapidly.  'I'lie  cause  of  the  shjw  in- 
crease nnisl,  therefore  lie  in  one  or  other  of  Ihe  preventive  cheeUs 
cc/Hjiicij,  or  jirtvciillrK  vdcraiursc. :  and  a(!Cordingly  we  lind  on  ituiuiry, 
that  tiie  age  of  niarrii'.ge  is  very  late,  and  lh<i  numljer  of  l)irths  ex- 
tremely small.  '•( 'oneernnig  both  Norway  and  parts  of  Switzerland  " 
says  Mr.  Mill,  "tlicre  hajipens  to  be  unusually  aullientic  iuforniutiou: 
many  facts  were  carefidly  brout^ht  together  by  Mr.  Maltluis,  and 
liiueh  additional  evidence  has  been  obtained  since  his  time.  In  Ixjtli 
these  countries  the  increase  of  i)Opulation  is  very  shiw:  and  what 
cliecks  it  is  not  multitude  of  deaths,  hut  fewness  of  births.  Jioth  the 
births  and  the  deaths  are  remarkably  few  in  proportion  to  tlie  popu- 
lation; the  average  duration  of  life  is  the  longest  in  Eur(j])c:  the 
population  contains  fewer  chihlrcn,  and  a  greater  la-oportioiial  number 
of  persons  in  the  vigor  of  life,  tliaii  is  known  to  be  the  case  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  paucity  of  births  tends  directly  to 
prolong  life,  hy  keeping  l!ie  people  in  comfortable  circumstances;  and 
the  same  prudence  is  dcjiibtloss  exercised  in  avoiding  causes  of  disease, 
as  in  keeping  clear  of  the  principal  cause  of  poverty."  The  onlv 
question  is,  whether  the  small  jjroportion  of  births  be  owing  to 
celibacy  or  preventive  intercourse?  From  what  is  known  of  the 
general  character  of  manners  on  the  Continent,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  in  all  probability  the  latter  cause  is  far  the  most  influential. 
Mr.  Kobert  IJtde  Owen,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  of  preventive 
intercourse  as  being  "now  practised  by  the  cultivated  classes  on  the 
continent  of  Europe;  by  the  French,  tlie  Italians,  and  I  believe,  by 
the  Germans  and  Spaniards."  There  is  probably  no  country  in  the 
world  where,  if  the  truth  could  be  ascertained,  sexual  abstineuce  would 
be  found  to  exist  in  nearly  so  great  a  degree  as  in  iMigland;  notwith- 
standing the  comparatively  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  latter 
coiuitry,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  poverty,  pr.jstitutiiai,  and 
emigration 

The  above  analysis  (which  has  no  pretension  to  statistical  exactJiess, 
but  is  rather  intended  as  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
inquiries  may  be  conducted)  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  law  of 
population  is  fully  verified  by  what  we  know  of  the  state  of  society 
in  France  and  Switzerland:  in  both  of  wh.ich  countries  the  births  are 
found  to  be  so  very  few  in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  to  account 
for  the  extremely  slow  rate  of  increase,  and  the  comparatively  minor 
degree  of  poverty.  If  we  were,  in  a  similar  manner,  to  pass  in  review 
each  nation  of  the  old  world,  Germany,  Turkej',  Cliina,  or  India,  we 
sliould  obtain  an  equal  verification  of  the  law:  we  should  find  the 
preventive  and  positive  checks  everywhere  present  in  an  enormous 
degree,  and  varying  inversely  in  proi]ortion  to  each  other:  we  should 
6nd  either  the  average  of  life  very  short,  or  the  number  of  births  very 
small;  and  we  should  find,  wherever  we  had  means  of  gaining  infor- 
uiation,  the  coUective  amount  of  the  checks  exactly  corresponding  to 
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«  w„s  in.licato.l  by  tl.e  rntc  of  iiicrcnse.  All  OkU  is  necessary  it) 
esiimating  the  action  of  the  population-law  on  any  count^ry,  is  to  a.s< 
certain  the  rate  of  increase,  and  then  to  examine  methodically  n 
succession  the  share  which  each  of  the  checks  has  had  m  rctanlin« 
.  In  this  way,  the  law  may  be  eaaily  venhed,  m  a  rough  anJ 
nprioximate  manner,  in  every  conntry  of  which  we  have  any  sta  i^  ir.Tl 
knowleugeHtall:  and  no  one,  who  has  con^dercd  the  unpre^u  h  e 
character  of  the  Malthusiau  arguments,  can  ^-^it^t,  t  a  it  .h1 
only  adequate  information,  its  truth  could  lu  every  country  be  con- 
tirmed,  even  in  the  very  minutest  particular.      ,,.     ^        ,       ,  . 

The  law  of  population,  therefore,  however  appalling  to  contempUte, 
must  be  accepted  by  every  earnest  and  unprejudiced  mmd  as  the  chief 
among  those  fixed  and  invariable  laws  of  Nature  which  reign  supreme 
over  man's  destiny  on  this  earth :  which  he  can  as  little  hope  to  alter 
or  evade,  as  to  bind  the  planets  in  their  coiirse,  or  reverse  the  chemical 
atBnities.  More  deaths  or  fewer  births  are  inexorably  necessitated  by 
Nature  in  all  old  countries  ;  and  celibacy,  prostitution,  preventive  in- 
teicjurse,  or  poTerty,  i«  the  choice  she  offers  to  the  human  race.  Wo 
nation  of  the  old  world  ever  has  escaped  from  this  choice,  or  ever 
will'  poverty,  prostitution,  and  celibacy,  never  have  been,  nor  ever 
-an  be,  remo'ved  in  such  a  nation,  except  by  an  exactly  corresponding 
increase  of  preventive  intercourse.  Nay  more,  when  the  tendency  ot 
industrial  progress  towards  the  stationary  state  is  considered,  it  is 
clear  that  no  human  efforts  can  avail  even  to  prevent  a  great  increaae 
of  one  or  more  of  the  population-checks:  much  less  to  remove  them. 

All  therefore,  that  man  can  do,  is  clearly  and  openly  to  recognise 
the  necessity  of  his  life:  to  select  from  among  the  population-checks 
the  one  which  involves  least  human  suffering;  and  to  see  that  every 
member  of  society,  whatever  be  his  or  her  station  in  life,  bear  a  just  and 
equal  share  of  the  sexual  difficulties  common  to  all.  Until  this  be  done, 
until  the  Law  of  Population  be  openly  acknowledged,  as  the  only  true 
foundation  of  social  morality,  human  society  must  continue,  as  it  has 
hitherto  been,  a  chaos  of  misery  and  injustice:  a  scene  of  confusion, 
where  one  man  surfeits  in  a  palace,  while  another  starves  ir.  a  hovel: 
where  the  toils  of  the  poor  never  cease,  and  the  cry  of  social  distress 
is  never  silent:  where  one  life  is  brightened  by  all  the  blessings  of 
love  and  offspring,  while  another  is  shadowed  in  the  gloom  of  celibacy 
or  prostitution.  .  . 

The  method  wliich  has  been  pursued  in  the  foregoing  exposition  oJ 
the  law  of  population  is  similar  to  that  adopted  by  its  discoverer,  Mr. 
Malthus.  His  work,  it  may  be  observed,  is  an  admirable  instance  of  th;,- 
concrete  deductive  method  of  proof,  which  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  Logic,  shows  to 
be  the  only  mode  of  arriving  at  the  laws  of  complex  phenomena,  where 
many  different  causes  are  at  work  together.  This  method  consists  in 
reasoning  from  general  laws  of  nature  to  their  cousequences,  and 
then  verifying  the  conclusions  by  an  appeal  to  actual  fiicts.  It 
includes  therefore,  three  processes,  induction,  deduction,  and  verifica- 
tion; the  first  of  which  consists  in  obtaining  the  general  laws  of 
nature  by  observation  or  experiment,  the  second  in  deducing  ihio- 
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retically  the  conspqupticos  of  tlicse  laws,  and  tlio  tliirrl  In  cnninariiiff 
the  results  arrived  at  ".villi  aelual  I'aels.  Tims  Mr.  Maltlius  firet 
establishes,  by  direet  oliservalioii,  the  laws  of  feeuiiilily  and  .igrieui- 
turai  mdustry;  then  shows  that  tliese  laws  necessitate  a  powerful 
clioek  to  populaticn,  either  i)rcventive  or  positive,  in  all  old  countries- 
and  lastly,  verifies  ibis  conclusion  by  reviewin^r  the  past  and  jjresent 
liislory  of  the  dilkrent  nations  of  the  Rlobe.  It  is  in  this  way  only 
and  nut  by  sj)eci(i(;  oliservation  or  experiment,  that  the  laws  of  com- 
plex phenomena  can  bo  ascertained.  "  To  such  eases,"  says  Mr.  Mill 
••  the  Deductive  Iiletliod,  setting  out  from  general  laws  and  verifyina 
their  consequences  by  specific  experience,  is  alone  applicable."  " 
Let  us  ne.xt  proceed  to  consider  somewhat  more  closely,  the  manner 
in  which  tlie  law  of  population  produces  its  three  primary  effects- 
and  more  i>iirticularly  the  manner  in  wliicli  it  causes  poverty  through' 
the  economical  /,iw  of  waycs.  The  mode  of  its  action  may  be  shortly 
described  as  follows. 

The  limited  extent  and  productiveness  of  the  land  in  all  old  coun- 
tries prevents  capital  from  increasing  so  fast  as  to  allow  population 
to  expand  at  its  natural  rate.  Population  is  therefore  checke.l  either 
by  want,  or  the  dread  of  want;  by  poverty  or  celibacy.  But  the 
powers  of  increase  are  so  enormous,  and  their  restraint  so  painful  and 
irksome  (in  consequence  of  the  Law  of  ICxercise,  whicli  presides  over 
the  reproductive  organs  and  emotions),  that  far  more  people  are 
always  brought  into  the  world  than  can  be  supported  in  comfort;  and 
the  privations  fall  on  the  least  fortunate  part  of  society.  That  too 
great  numbers,  resulting  from  the  enormous  power  of  the  principle  of 
increase,  are  the  immediate  cause  of  poverty  and  low  wages,  appears 
in  the  clearest  light  from  a  consideration  of  the  law  of  wages,  as  laid 
down  in  all  scientific  treatises  on  Political  Economy. 

The  Law  of  ]\^(if/cs,  which  should  be  ineflaceably  engraven  on  every 
mind,  is,  that  Wages  depend  on  the  demand  and  s>ip/i/ij  of  Labor:  in 
other  words,  on  the  proportion  between  the  laborers  and  the  capital. 
Wages  cannot  rise  except  by  there  being  more  capital  or  fewer 
laborers;  nor  fall,  except  by  there  being  less  capital  or  more  laborers. 
The  proofs  of  this  law  are  simple  and  obvious.  It  is  evident  that  the 
share  which  each  laborer  will  obtain  of  the  fund  destined  for  the  pay- 
ment of  wages,  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  fund,  and  the  numbers 
among  whom  it  is  divided.  The  natural  rate  of  Wages  in  any 
country  is  that  which  distributes  the  whole  wages-fund,  among 
the  whole  of  the  laborers.  Wages  cannot,  in  a  state  of  free  competi- 
tion, be  for  any  length  of  time  kept  above  this  natural  rate ;  for  if 
they  were,  some  laborers  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
their  competition  would  bring  back  tlie  rate  to  its  natural  level.  Nor 
can  wages  fall  be/opj  this  rate  ;  for  if  they  did,  some  of  the  capital 
would  be  left  unemployed,  and  the  competition  of  the  capitalists 
would  again  raise  wages  to  their  natural  level.  Labor  is  a  commo- 
dity brought  to  market  and  offered  for  sale  like  other  commodities; 
and  In  a  state  of  free  competition,  it  cannot  by  any  possibility  be 
prevented  from  falling  under  the  general  laws  of  value.     "The  value 
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of  the  commodity  Labor,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "never  dc'iiendd  upon  any- 
liiiiii;  but  demand  and  supidy." 

Tlie  rwison  why  wages  are  high  in  America  is  that  capitid  is 
plentiful,  and  laborers  scarce  ;  while  in  this  country,  and  still  more  in 
Ireland,  they  are  low,  because  capital  is  relatively  scarce,  and 
hiborers  plentiful.  In  America,  from  the  great  extent  of  fertile  land, 
profits  are  so  high,  and  capital  increases  so  rapidly,  as  to  pernnt 
population  to  double  itself  every  twenty-five  years  without  a  fall  in 
the  rate  of  wages;  but  this  cannot  possibly  take  place  in  any  old 
country. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  the 
natural  rate  of  wages  can  be  permanently  raised;  either  by  increasing 
the  capital,  or  diminishing  the  number  of  laborers.  But  when  we 
uousider  the  circumstances  of  old  countries,  and  especially  of  Eng- 
land, there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  tluit  it  is  mainly  in  the  latter  mode 
that  any  increase  of  wages  could  be  obtained.  The  rate  at  which 
capital  has  increased  in  England  during  the  last  half-century  has 
been  so  great,  that  we  cannot  even  hope  that  it  could  be  for  any 
length  of  time  maintnined,  far  less  accelerated.  The  extraordinary 
succession  of  inventions  and  improvements — the  power-loom,  the 
S'iilway,  and  tlie  rotation  of  crops — aided  by  the  most  indefatigable 
mdustry,  has  caused  an  iucrease  of  capital  quite  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  an  old  country ;  and  has  thus  enabled  population  to  double 
itself  in  53  years.  But  the  low  rate  of  wages  has  been  little,  if  at  all 
raised  ;  and  the  reason  simply  is,  that  the  numbe  of  laborers  has  in- 
ereased  in  an  equal  proportion  with  the  capital.  It  is  therefore  only 
by  diminishing  the  number  of  laborers — by  an  increase  in  the  preven- 
tive check  to  population — that  any  general  and  permanent  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  can  be  effected.  "All 
schemes  for  their  benetit,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "which  do  not  proceed  upon 
the  principle  of  altering  in  their  favour  the  proportion  between  labor 
and  capital,  are,  for  all  permanent  purposes,  a  delusion." 

The  mode  thei-efore  in  which  the  vast  superiority  of  the  reproduc- 
tive powers  causes  poverty,  is  by  keeping  the  labor-market  always 
overstocked ;  by  bringing  too  many  laborers  into  a  country  in 
proportion  to  its  capital.  Celibacy,  again,  is  caused  by  the 
difficulties  of  providing  for  a  family,  and  the  fear  of  losing  vrliat  is 
called  one's  position  in  society.  The  laborer  sees  that  by  having  a 
family  he  would  need  to  work  harder,  and  probably  fare  worse ;  and 
the  richer  classes  see  that  by  marriage  they  would  run  the  risk  ol 
sinking  in  the  social  scale,  and  involving  themselves  in  pecuniary 
embarrassments.  Both  are  thus  induced  to  postpone  marriage,  or 
refrain  from  it  entirely:  but  these  prudential  motives  operate  more 
powerfully  among  the  latter  class,  partly  because  they  have  more  ad- 
vantages to  lose,  and  partly  from  the  resources  offered  by  prostitution. 

The  mode  in  which  the  population-law  causes  pratilution,  is  not 
nierely  by  the  difficulties  it  creates  in  the  way  of  marriage;  this  of 
itst'lf  could  have  little  effect  in  causing  prostitution.  The  circum- 
stance by  which  prostitution,  as  a  great   social  plienooienou,  is 
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rontlurcd  possible,  is  the  cxlraiu-diiian'  fact,  that  a  prnniisr'noii<!  inter- 
course  tends  to  doslroy  tin'  female  rei)rodii(-tive  powers.  Were  it  not 
for  Iliis  fact,  prostilnlioii  would  i)resent  as  insuiierahli;  dilTirulties  as 
niarria.n'e;  and  sexual  alj^l ineuee,  i)reveiitive  intercourse,  or  j)runiarun 
den'Ji,  wonlii  alone  ]>r  found,  allernatinff  witli  eacli  other,  in  everr 
country  of  the  old  \v(nld.  The  fact  liovvevcr  heiuff  as  it  is.  tlie  law  (il 
population  c.inses  prosl il  ut ion,  by  the  insurmountable  olistacles  i„ 
O])poses  to  the  normal  exercise  of  the  powerful  reproductive  passion;' 
on  lln'  one  hand,  and  liy  tlie  low  rate  to  whicli  it  reihices  woman - 
wa.L'e.s  on  the  other;  and  thus  prostituticni  has  been  resorted  to  hv  all 
classes  of  society,  but  especially  by  those  wliose  means  hetter  ena'liled 
them  to  i)urcliaso  a  mercenary  love,  as  a  mode  of  escape  from  the 
alternative  miseries  of  poverty  or  celibacy. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  several  treatises  on  Prostitution  havo 
lately  been  published,  and  the  subject  has  been  discussed  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Social  Science  Associ.ation  and  elsewliere;  but  all  the 
treatises  which  I  have  seen  (includiufj:  those  of  Mr.  Actnn,  Dr.  IJvan 
Professor  Miller,  Mr.  Arthur  Helps,  and  the  interesting  investir(ation» 
of  j\Ir.  Mayhew)  are,  in  my  opinion,  fundamentally ''mistaken  wiii^ 
regard  to  the  cause  and  cure  of  this  evil,  in  consequence  of  the  writers' 
ignorance,  or  (in  the  case  of  all  the  above-mentioned  writers)  tlieit 
rejection,  of  tlie  law  of  populaticjn.  Without  a  knowled^re  of  this 
great  principle,  indeed,  it  is  quite  in  vain  to  attempt  to  deal  with  jjrosti- 
tulion  or  any  other  of  the  great  social  evils,  except  in  the  most  super- 
ficial manner.  Unless  it  be  clearly  seen,  that  prostitution,  like  jioverty, 
is  one  of  the  population-checks,  and  that  it  cannot  be  diminished  except 
by  a  proportioiuil  increase  of  some  of  the  others,  its  effectual  treat- 
ment is  hopeless.  The  question  which  siiould  always  be  put  to  tlajse 
who  aim  at  the  remova*.  of  prostitution,  as  of  poverty,  is.  What  other 
population-check  do  yoii  propose  to  substitute  in  its  place?  As  I 
have  already  endeavoured  to  shov/,  the  true  remedies  for  prostitution, 
consist,  firstly,  in  substituting  for  it  preventive  intercourse,  so  as  to 
remove  its  t«o  primary  causes,  poverty  and  celibacy;  and  secondlv. 
in  altering  the  strictness  of  the  marriage  code,  the  chief  secondary 
cause  of  prostitution. 

In  a  country,  such  as  England,  whore  preventive  intercourse  is 
comparatively  little  practised,  the  immediate  checks  to  popul  ition 
are  povertj^,  prostitution,  and  celibacy;  emigration  acting  at  intervals 
as  a  slight  palliative,  when  the  pressure  of  the  others  is  felt  to  be  too 
insupportable,  or  some  brilliant  prospects  of  gain  appear  in  another 
part  of  the  globe.  The  collective  amount  of  the  population- checks 
depends,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  rate  of  increase  which  can  bo 
attained  by  the  industrial  energies  of  the  country,  and  on  the  amount 
of  emigration.  The  individual  amount  of  each,  as  we  have  also  seen, 
depends  upon  that  of  the  others ;  but  the  principal  cause  by  which 
this  individual  amount  is  determined  deserves  a  closer  examination. 
This  cause  was  called  by  Mr.  Maltlius,  and  by  political  economists 
Bince  his  time,  the  standard  of  comfort ;  by  which  is  meant,  the  point, 
whatever  it  may  bo,  down  to  wliich  the  people  of  any  country  will 
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mnltiply,  but  not  lower.  This  standiird  varies  in  rlifTeront  coimtrios 
in  Ireliind  it  is  extremely  low,  while  in  Switzerhiiid  it  is  conipanilively 
high.  The  amount  of  poverty,  and  therefore  of  the  other  clu^eks,  ig 
lietermined  in  all  old  countries  by  the  standard  of  comfort,  that  is,' by 
the  degree  in  wliich  the  people  will  consent  to  restrain  their  repro- 
ductive piiwers;  and  by  no  other  cause  whatsoever. 

''Wages,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "depend  on  the  ratio  between  population 
and  capital.  As  the  ratio  between  population  and  eai)ilal,  everywhere 
but  in  new  colonies,  depends  on  the  strength  of  tlie  checks  by  which 
the  too  rajnd  increase  of  population  is  restrained,  it  may  be  said, 
popularly  speaking,  that  wn,/es  depend  on  the  checks  to  popuhilion;  that 

■  when  the  check  is  not  death  by  starvation,  or  di.sease,  wan-es  depend 
on  the  prudence  of  the  laboring  peojile ;  and  that  wages,  in  any 
country,  are  habitually  at  the  lowest  rate,  to  which,  in  that  country, 
the  laborers  will  sulTer  them  to  be  depressed  rather  than  put  a  re- 
gtraint  upon  multiplication."  This  shows  still  more  clearly  the 
indubitable  truth  of  tiie  conclusion  to  which  we  have  already  arrived 
oy  tlie  abstract  consideration  of  the  Malthusia.n  Law,  and  which  ia 
verified  by  all  experience:  namely,  that  no  industrial  elfort.s,  or  im- 
provements of  human  institutions,  can  of  themselves  permanently 
essen  poverty;  for  the  powers  of  human  increase  are  so  i.rodigioirt 
that  they  easily  keep  pace  with  any  such  improvements,  and  sneedily 
obhterate  their  effects.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  shown'by  the 
marriage  registries,  that  in  the  seasons  when  trade  is  brisk  and  the 
w'orkmg  classes  comparatively  prosperous,  marriages  are  always  more 
flumerous;  and  thus  the  over-crowding  of  the  labor  marivet  is  con- 
stantly kept  up.  Indeed,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  marriages  ig 
Sonstantly  cited  by  the  Registrar-General,  and  by  tlie  Ecmnmisl  and 
limes  Newspapers,  as  a  sign  of  the  prosperity  of  the  working  classes 
and  as  a  subject  for  national  congratulation;  whereas  it  is  the  very 
circumstance  which  (unless  the  procreative  habits  of  the  community 

I  be  greatly  changed,  and  preventive  intercourse  be  practise.])  \sceitain 
1  m  a  few  years  to  do  away  with  any  slight  improvement  which  may 
1  have  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  people.     An  increase  of 

■  sexual  connections  is  indeed,  in  itself,  one  of  the  greatest  blessin.rs  • 
I  but  It  IS  only  a  subject  for  true  and  unqualified  congratulation,  when 
I  It  IS  not  followed  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  of{sprin<T.  It  is  on 
■the  degree  of  reproductive  restraint,  therefore,  and  on  no  other  cause 

moral,  political,  or  economical,  that  the  amount  of  poverty  reallv 
depends.  Celibacy,  prostitution,  preventive  intercourse,  or'poverty 
:  forms  the  only  choice  of  mankind  ;  and  the  individual  amount  of  each 
.as  sta  ed  in  the  Law  of  Population,  varies  inversely  in  proportion  to 
>the  others.  1  he  exact  point,  at  which,  in  a  country  where  preven. 
:tive  intercourse  is  excluded,  the  other  tliree  population-checks  tend 
tto  settle,  is  that,  where  the  opposing  evils  of  the  want  of  food  and  of 
..love  most  nearly  balance  each  other  in  the  estimation  of  the  people 
^Poi  r.f '''''  °f,^^"Pu'''i".o"  .'s  th"s  seen  to  be  the  true  fundamental 
I-»Tn!l  P^^^fy;  prostitution,  and  celibacy:  of  the  economical  and 
»gexual  evils  of  old  oauntries.    There  are  two  things  which  may  be 
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tnonUoiuvl  anion*  m.iny  otliers,  as  at  present  firoatly  tendinL;  to  cJis^ 
c;ui8e  this  i;raiiil  ti'idi,  aiiil  to  liiili'  it  fVnni  the  j^feiicral  Mpprchetision 
if  inankiiid.  '1  he  one  is  tlie  ini^  til  lit  ion  of  MarriiiL'e,  tlie  other  Com- 
pulitidii.  The  first  e(]neeals  from  many  niiiuls  tlio  true  cause  of  tlie 
sexual  cvi'.s:  th','  second,  llial  of  the  ecoiiomieaL  Many  liave  Ijelicved, 
ftud  stiil  ht'lievc.  that  tlie  miseries  of  the  sexual  world  ilepenil 
priiuarily  on  the  hnnrm  institution  of  marriage;  and  it  was  on  tin*) 
Rri'or  thai  all  the  elliirts  ol'  the  sexual  reformers  of  tlie  last  (,'enor!i- 
tion.  Bwiin,  Slu'llcy,  and  Godwin,  were  shattered.  The  exquisite 
ease  of  "oeial  jusiiee  i)iissesse(^  hy  these  men,  revolted  from  the 
slioekiii.u'  inc(|ualities  in  the  distrihution  of  love,  which  they  saw 
nround  lliem  in  society;  and  thus  they  attriliiited  the  population- 
check-!,  ci'lihacy  and  prostitution,  to  the  monopoly  of  inarria,t;e.  'J'liey 
were  unawart'  that  the  true  solution  of  the  dillieiilty  had  already  heen 
qjiveii  by  Mr.  Malthiis  ;  and  that  the  primary  cause  of  the  evils  they 
lamented,  was  a  law  of  nature,  and  no  institution  of  man.  Marriage 
is  merely  a  suliordinate  instrument  of  sexual  restraint,  acting  under 
the  law  of  pojMilalion;  and  its  removal  would  not  make  the  slightest 
d-ilference  in  the  ine.xorahle  necessity  of  the  population-checks.  One 
of  its  chief  evils  at  present  is  that  it  conceals  the  law  of  population, 
*nd  prevents  man  from  seeing  clearly  the  true  nature  of  his  position. 
Those  v.dio  are  unacquainted  with  the  law,  think  that  people  remain 
unmarried  from  choice,  or  pride,  or  their  unattractive  qualities,  or 
from  the  great  defects  in  tlie  instil  ution  itself;  but  if  so,  there  wcmldte 
as  'Ut/t!  celibacy  in  England  as  in  America  or  Australia.  They  do  not 
see  that  the  real  obstacle  to  sexual  union  is  op])osed  by  Nature  her- 
self aiiid  that  indeed,  the  reproductive  powers  are  already  enormously 
over-exercised  in  every  civilized  country  where  poverty  exists. 

(Jiimpetition  has  in  like  manner  been  made  the  scape-goat  of  the 
economical  evils,  by  socialist  and  communist  writers;  and  their  views 
have  largely  infected  the  public  mind.  But  the  cause  of  poverty  is 
evidently  not  competition,  but  too  many  competitors.  Competition  is 
merely  the  rule,  according  to  which  the  produce  is  shared;  and  no 
other  rule  could  possibl}'  have  increased  the  average  amount  of  tlie 
ehares,  if  the  number  of  sharers  had  been  proportionally  great  when 
compared  with  the  capital.  Competition  exists  among  the  employers 
as  well  as  the  employed;  and  is  thus  just  as  truly  a  cause  of  high  as 
of  low  wages.  In  America  the  competition  of  capitalists  raise  wages; 
in  Ireland,  the  competition  of  laborers  preponderates  over  that  of 
capitalists,  and  lowers  wages.  Wages,  as  we  have  seen,  depend  prin- 
cipal!}', nay,  it  might  almost  be  said,  so/cVy,  in  any  industrious  and 
eivilized  nation,  on  tlie  degree  of  reproductive  restraint;  and  this 
determines  their  amount,  whatever  be  the  economical  constitution  of 
society;  whether  it  consist  of  capitalists  and  hired  laborers,  of  in- 
dependent laborers,  or  of  co-operative  associations.  In  all  states  of 
society,  the  average  share  of  tlie  produce  obtained  by  each  individual, 
must  depend  on  the  aggregate  amount,  and  the  numbers  among  whom 
it  is  divided.  If  the  institution  of  private  property,  and  the  rule  of 
competition  were  abolished,  and  a  community  of  goods  substituted  in 
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their  place,  there  would  not  bo  the  sliarlitost  real  cIianL;c  in  the  action 
of  the  hiw  of  p<)i)uhition.  Sexual  Mhstiiieiice,  prostitution,  preventive 
intiTcourso,  or  poverty,  would  still  constitute  the  only  choice  of  the 
human  race 

Observations  ot  a  similar  character  may  be  applied  to  all  other 
views  on  the  causation  of  the  trreat  social  evils,  ilitrercnt  from  that 
which  traces  them  to  the  law  of  population  as  their  fuuntaiu-head. 
Tliiis,  for  example,  drunkenness,  idleness,  want  of  education,  or  ol 
Christianity,  are  tlie  favorite  explanations  of  the  social  evils  among 
the  aristocracy,  the  cler.ijry,  and  the  ric:li;  artificial  distinctions  in  rank 
or  political  power,  ami  unjust  laws  of  property,  among  the  poor  and  the 
democratic  party:  but  both  of  these  views  are  radical  and  most 
dangerous  errors.  However  shamefully  unjust  the  present  institutions 
regarding  wealth,  raidc,  and  political  power  nndoubtedly  are,  nothing 
could  be  more  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  people  than  to  mistake  them 
for  the  cause  of  poverty. 

By  attending  to  the  principle  of  population  we  can,  in  like  manner, 
8ee  the  fallacy  of  the  various  popular  sc:hemes  for  permanently  lessen- 
ing poverty,  and  improving  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
when  proposed  as  substittites  for  limited  procreation.  The  very  fact 
tl-.r.t  these  schemes  are  still  advocated,  and  still  listened  to,  as  con-, 
stituting  in  themsehes  remedies  for  the  social  evils,  shows  the  fatal 
ignorance  of  Political  Economy  which  pervades  the  public  mind. 
Among  these  schemes,  some  of  which  are  always  in  vogue,  tending 
to  take  olf  the  attention  of  society  from  the  true  cause  of  its 
evils,  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  the  organization  of  indnstr}', 
parliamentary  reform,  socialism,  communism,  the  cultivation  of  waste 
lands,  emigration,  universal  suffrage  and  the  other  points  of  the 
Charter,  artificial  regulation  of  wages,  tenant-right,  irulnstrial  regi- 
ments, free  trade,  democratic  and  republican  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment, imiovations  in  the  currency,  sanitary  reform,  the  removal  oi 
supernatural  beliefs  and  the  substitution  of  positive  philosophy  in 
their  place,  Sunday  recreation,  the  early  closing  movement,  improved 
poor-laws,  alimentary  societies,  equitable  villages,  the  abolition  ol 
aristocracy  primogeniture  and  entail,  the  temperance  movement,  na- 
tional education,  improvements  in  agriculture  or  machinery,  the, 
liquidation  of  the  national  debt,  the  removal  of  unjust  laws  and 
unequal  taxation,  &c. :  in  short  every  proposal  which  has  been,  or  may 
be  made,  for  improving  the  moral,  political,  or  physical  condition  oi 
society,  irrespective  of  an  increase  in  the  preventive  check  to  popula- 
tion. 

I  do  not  here  speak  of  the  general  merits  of  any  of  these  proposals, 
for  with  many  of  them  I  wholly  agree,  and  with  all  I  deeply  sympa- 
thize, as  proceeding  from  the  noble  desire  to  ainend  the  deplorable 
state  of  society  at  present  existing.  I  merely  speak  of  them  in  their 
economical  character,  as  far  as  they  are  declared,  either  virtually  or 
expressly,  to  be  remedies  for  the  social  evils,  and  substitutes  for  the 
only  true  remedy,  namely,  limited  procreation.  As  such,  we  have 
already  seen  their  utter  futility.   To  believe  that  any  or  all  of  tliese 
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fclicmes  can  matcrifdly  improve  tlie  economioal  state  of  society,  sliows 

a  prufouiid  ij.'norniico  of  ilie  true  cause  of  poverty.  Poverty,  is  a 
texua/  e\il,  (lepriidiiig  (jii  a  sexual  cause,  and  admitting  only  of  a 
sexual  cure.  This  truth  is  so  important,  and  so  little  peucrally 
understood,  lliat  it  cannot  he  too  often  insisted  upon.  The  lollowino 
considerations  may  therefore  be  given  as  an  additional  aid  to  its  clear 
compreliension 

All  of  the  above-mentioned  proposals  may  be  reduced  to  one  or 
Other  of  two  classes:  1st,  plans  for  increasing  the  production  <jf  wealth 
or  of  capital;  -iM,  plans  for  equalising  its  distiilmlion.    Under  the 
first  head  come  such  schemes  as  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands  im- 
provements in  machinery  or  agriculture,  the  temperance  movement 
free  trade,  &c.;  under  the  second,  the  organization  of  industry' 
socialism,  the  regulation  of  wages,  tenant-right,  &c.    Many,  perhaps' 
most  of  them,  are  indeed  of  a  mixed  character,  being  proposed  both 
as  means  of  increasing  production,  and  equalising  distribution  But 
with  regard  to  the  first  class,  it  has  already  been  shown,  that  no  pos- 
sible improvements  could  so  increase  the  production  of  wealth  in  an 
old  country,  as  to  enable  population  to  expand  at  its  natural  rate 
However  production  might  be  increased,  one  or  more  of  the  four  true" 
population-checks  must  still  exist  to  an  enormous  degree  in  every  old 
society;  and  the  arerage  share  of  each  individual  in  the  agore'-ate 
produce  must  still  depend  on  the  amount  of  reproductive  restraint 
With  regard  to  plans  of  the  second  class,  it  is  equally  evident  that  no 
improvements  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  (irrespective  of  limited 
procreation),  could  obviate  the  action  of  the  principle  of  increase  in 
keeping  down  the  remuneration  of  labor.    All  such  improvements 
merely  tend,  like  improvements  in  production,  to  relax  a  little  the 
existing  barriers  which  confine  human  increase,  and  to  make  some 
slight  additional  room  for  its  expansion.    However  quickly  these 
changes  might  be  introduced:  were  we  even  to  suppose  that  all  in- 
justices anri  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  should  be 
immediateSy  done  away  with,  and  that,  by  an  equal  division  of  the 
property,  every  one  should  obtain  a  competent  fortune;  in  a  few 
years,  if  the  old  standard  of  comfort  were  retained,  and  the  repro- 
ductive powers  as  little  curbed  as  before,  the  very  same  state  of  social 
poverty  would  be  induced,  except  that  it  would  probably  be  more 
universal.    "  The  niggardliness  of  nature,  not  the  injustice  of  society," 
says  Mr.  Mill,  "  is  the  cause  of  the  penalty  attached  to  over-popula- 
tion.   An  unjust  distribution  of  wealth  does  not  even  aggravate  the 
evil,  but,  at  most,  causes  it  to  be  somewhat  earlier  felt."    As  however 
all  such  improvements  in  distribution  are  generally  of  slow  growth 
and  introduction,  they  rarely,  if  ever,  produce  even  a  temporary 
alleviation  of  poverty,  as  their  effects  are  at  once  obliterated  by  the 
increase  of  population,  to  which  they  give  rise.   Their  only  perceptible 
effect,  at  present,  is  to  permit  this  increase  of  population:  and  thus 
they  have  all  hitherto  ended  in  our  having  "  a  more  numerous,  but  not 
a  happier,  people."    Emigration,  in  like  manner,  has  merely  had  ib« 
effect  of  making  room  for  additional  marriages,  by  which  the  vacancies 
were  speedilj'  supplied,  and  the  same  state  of  pexerty  maintained 
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It  has  already  bsen  seen,  from  a  consideration  of  the  Law  of  Wages, 
that,  the  only  two  modes  of  permanently  raip-Mijj;  llie  rate  of  wage?, 
are  by  inereasini;  tlie  amount  of  capital,  or  diminisliinf?  the  nunibi-r 
of  laborers.  All  the  aliove-nieiitioned  plans  leave  tlie  latter  element 
out  of  siglit:  but  we  have  seen  that  from  it  alone  can  any  rise  ill 
wages  be  latiuiuilly  expected.  None  of  these  plans  could  materially 
increase  the  rate  at  wliich  capital  during  the  last  half-century  has 
advanced  in  England  Nay,  so  far  trom  increasing  this  rate,  any  plan 
for  really  improving  the  conuitiou  Df  the  English  laborers,  must  tend 
greatly  to  diminish  it-  for  the  extraordinary  accumulation  of  the 
Dntioiial  wealth  has  bee.  primarih'  owing  to  the  exhausting  toil  of  the 
working  classes;  and  all  true  plans  for  tlicir  benefit  must  seek  to 
less".'.n  this  toil,  and  thereby  diminish  the  increase  of  cajjital.  Thf 
only  mode,  therefore,  of  raising  wages,  and  equalising  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  is  by  attending  to  that  element,  which  is  neglected  in  the 
popular  schemes:  namely,  the  regulation  of  the  numbers  of  the  com- 
munity. This  is  the  grand  primary' essential  of  facial  progress;  to 
which  all  other  measures  of  reform,  or  improvements  in  the  jiroduction 
or  distribution  of  wealth,  however  excellent,  are  subsidiary,  and  on 
which  alone  their  success  depends.  "Only  when,  in  addition  to  just 
institutions,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "the  increase  of  mankind  shall  be  under 
the  deliberate  guidance  of  a  judicious  foresight,  can  the  conquests 
made  from  the  powers  of  Nature  oy  the  intellect  and  energy  oi 
scientific  discoverers  become  the  ';onHnon  property  of  the  species,  and 
the  means  of  improving  and  elevating  the  universal  lot."  It  is 
apparent,  therefore,  that  in  whatever  manner  the  law  of  population 
be  viewed,  whether  its  action  be  traced  in  the  abstract  or  in  the  con- 
crete, we  arrive  always  at  the  same  result;  namely,  that  the  positive 
check  to  population  cannot  possibly  be  avoided  except  through  the 
preventive  check — that  poverty  cannot  possibly  be  permanently 
diminished  in  any  other  mode,  than  by  a  proportional  diminution  in 
*he  number  of  births. 


THE  LAWS  OF  EXERCISE,  FECUNDITY,  AND  AGKICUL- 
TUIIAL  INDUSTRY. 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  consider  a  little  raore  fully  the  three  laws  of 
exercise,  fecundity,  and  agricultural  industry,  from  which  the  law  oi 
population  is  derived.  The  laws  of  exercise  and  fecundity  are  the 
most  important  laws  of  human  nature  (that  is,  the  most  powerful  in 
cheir  effects,  and  the  most  urgently  demanding  attention)  with  refer- 
ence to  social  science,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  them  is  in- 
dispensable. They  may  with  truth  be  termed  the  most  important 
propositions  of  physiological  and  psychological  science,  as  the  law  ol 
agricultural  industry  is  of  political  economy.    Although  properly 
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speaking  belonging  to  pliysioloj^y,  tlie  law  of  fecaiuli',3  has  boon,  as 
Vlr.  Mill  observes,  iiiteriiDlated  into  polilicnl  economy,  011  account  of 
Its  very  puwerful  influence  on  the  jiroduction  of  wealth,  and  on 
wages,  profits,  rents,  and  prices.  To  this  law  we  may  first  direct  our 
attention.  It  has  been  repeatedly  investigated  by  political  economists 
with  reference  to  the  law  of  population,  and  by  iihysiologists  as  an 
indejiendent  question  of  physiology,  and  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
determine,  at  least  in  an  approximate  manner. 

Every  species  of  animal  lias  its  own  peculiar  law  of  fecundity,  01 
cai>acily  of  reproduction.  This  capacity  varies  givally  in  the  diderent 
species,  but  is  prodigious  in  all.  "The  capacity  of  increase,"  says 
Mr.  Mill,  "is  nccessiirily  in  a  geometrical  progression:  the  numerical 
ratio  alone  is  different."  It  is  most  remarkable  in  the  lower  animals, 
and  diminishes  gradually  on  ascending  the  scale.  Thus  the  common 
cod  is  said  to  produce  about  four  millions  of  eggs,  the  ling  nine 
millions.  The  reproductive  powers  of  the  lower  mammalia  are  very 
much  less  than  this,  and  tliose  of  the  higher  orders,  such  as  man  and 
the  elephant,  still  less. 

The  law  of  fecundit\'  in  each  species  of  animal  is  calculated  from 
three  data:  the  length  of  the  sexual  period  of  life,  the  interval  at 
which  births  tend  to  occur,  and  the  number  of  offspring  produced 
at  each  birth.  In  the  human  species  these  have  long  been  familiarly 
known;  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  they  have  been 
explained,  by  the  discovery  of  the  great  leading  fact  in  the  sexual  life 
of  woman;  naiuely,  the  fact  of  spontaneous  ovulation. 

The  Ovular  or  Egg  Tlicory  of  Menstrnation  (with  which,  as  with  the 
other  important  truths  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  every  one  should 
be  well  acquainted),  was  first  arrived  at  through  the  researches  of 
BI.M.  Negrier,  Coste,  Raciborski,  Pouchet,  Bischolf,  &c.,  and  is  now 
generally  received  by  physiologists.  It  is,  that  menstruation  cor- 
responds to  the  phenomenon  of  heat  in  the  lower  animals  ;  and  that 
at  each  period  of  the  menstrual  flux,  one  minute  egg,  or  in  some 
tases  more  than  one,  is  ripened,  and  spontaneously  discharged  from 
the  ovaries. 

"It  may  be  coi^cluded,"  say  Mr.  Kirkes  and  Mr.  Paget,  in  their 
Handbook  of  Physiology,  "that  the  two  states,  heat  and  menstruation, 
are  analogous,  and  that  the  essential  accompaniment  of  both  is  the 
maturation  and  extrusion  of  ova."  Ovulation  and  menstruation, 
liowever,  although  generally  concurrent  phenomena,  do  not  seem  to 
be  always  so;  in  other  words,  eggs  seem  in  some  cases  to  be  discharged 
at  other  times  than  at  the  menstrual  epoch.  "  Perhaps  the  most 
correct  general  statement  on  the  subject,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  "would 
be  that  these  two  periods,  though  usually  coincident,  are  not  neces- 
earily  so:  and  that  either  change  may  occur  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  other." 

The  monthly  discharge  0.  eggs  (and  therefore,  the  reproductiye 
capacity),  continues  from  puberty  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  till  se.xual 
declme,  at  about  forty-five  -  that  is,  during  a  period  of  about  thirty 
years:  and  in  a  healthy  woman  it  suffers  no  interruption  excfcT)t 
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duriiiL;  the  niuo  iiionths  of  pre.snimcy,  ami  from  six  to  twelve  of  the 
first  UK.iiths  (if  lactatiiin.  Allowins,  tlieivl'ore,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  niontli.s  for  the  production  anil  nurture  o^  each  chihl, 
anil  iissuniinLT  that  the  reproiluelive  power  continues  for  thirty  years, 
u  woman  L'oulil  bear  in  all  !iltecn  children  or  more.  It  is,  however, 
believed  bv  several  plivsiologists  that  the  chikl-bcarinn;  period  is 
<»omewhat  shortened  in  those  women  who  bear  many  offspring  in  rapid 
^accession;  and  that  its  average  duration  is  not  more  thau  twcnty- 
fi  re  years. 

From  this  reason,  as  well  as  from  tlie  slight  constitutional  variations 
to  which  this  luncfiosi,  like  all  others  of  the  economy,  is  subject,  there 
are  some  ditferences  in  the  estimate  of  the  reproductive  powers  mado 
by  various  authors. 

Thus  Professor  Allen  Thompson,  in  the  article  on  Generation  in 
Todd's  Cyclopanlia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  says — "In  the  human 
female  tlie  number  of  children  altogether  produced  is  limited— first, 
by  the  number  of  Graafian  vesicles  in  the  ovaries;  and  secondly,  by 
the  length  of  time  during  which  a  woman  bears  children  (the  greatesf 
extent  of  which  is  usually  twenty-five  years  ;  that  is,  from  the  age  oi. 
fifteen  to  forty,  or  twenty  to  forty-five),  the  length  of  this  period 
agnin  depending  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  births  succeed  one 
another,  and  the  number  of  children  produced  at  each.  Women  most 
frequently  bear  every  twenty  months,  but  some  have  children  at 
shorter  intervals,  as  of  fifteen  or  even  twelve  months.  This  often 
depends  upon  the  circumstance  that  in  some  lactation  prevents  con- 
ception, in  others  it  does  not. 

"  A  healthy  woman  bearing  during  the  whole  time,  and  with  the 
common  duration  of  interval,  may  have  in  all  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
cliildren;  but  some  have  as  many  as  eighteen  or  Iwmly :  and  when 
there  are  twins,  &c.,  considerably  more." 

Mr.  James  Mill,  the  distinguished  author  of  the  History  of  British 
India,  says,  in  his  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  "That  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  mardcind  depends  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  female  will  not  be  disputed.  The  facts,  which  are  fully  ascertained 
with  regard  to  the  female  of  the  hnraan  species,  with  the  additions 
which  the  sciences  of  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy  enable 
that  knowledge  to  derive  from  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  which  resemble  those  of  the  human 
species,  afford  the  means  of  very  satisfactory  conclusions  on  this 
subject. 

"  Let  us  make  such  ample  allowance  for  the  feinale  of  the  human 
species  as  snail  include  all  interruptions,  say  one  birth  in  two  years. 
In  Europe,  to  which  we  may  at  piesent  confine  our  observations,  the 
period  of  child-bearing  extends  from  sixteen  or  seventeen  to  forty- 
five  years  of  age.  Let  us  make  still  more  allowance,  and  say  it 
extends  only  from  twenty  to  forty  years  of  age.  In  that  period,  at 
the  great  allowance  of  two  years  to  one  birth,  there  is  time  for  ten 
births,  which  may  be  regarded  as  not  more  than  the  number  natural 
to  the  female  of  the  human  species." 
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In  Ins  worlc  on  Sterility  and  Abortion,  Dr.  Wliitehead  estin  £(«.a 
ho  number  of  b.nli.s  as  Ucr/.:e;  and  I'rolo.ssor  Mold,  ,„  Uie  aruck  ou 
I  (ipuhUio.i  in  tbe  Uernuui  Staats-I^cxieun,  as  at  /east  ten 

moid  all  risk  of  .lispute;  and  tbe  one  given  by  Prulessor  'jLinnson 
appears  to  n.e  to  be  nearest  the  trutb.  In  order  to  make  allowance 
fo  difrerenees  of  opinion,  tbe  Law  of  Fecundity  may  be  stated  aB 
tiillows;  Aaeh  woman  temis  to  produce  from  ten  to  Jiflce.n  duldrenor  there^ 
wbieh  statement  may  I  believe  be  regarded  as  sufficiently 
aecura  e  for  practical  purposes.  Tbe  causes  by  wbieh  tbis  law  may 
be  and  so  generally  ^,   counteracted,  are  tbe  five  population-cliecks 

riie  sexual  period  of  life  lu  man  lasts  considerably  loiu-er  tlrin  in 
wonian-namely,  from  puberty  at  about  fifteen,  till  siyjy  oi  sixty. five 
or  even  wbeii  tbe  health  is  vigorous,  to  extreme  old  age:  durii"ig  the 
whole  e  wliieh  period  the  reproductive  or  seminal  fluid  continues  to  be 
ece.eted.  It  must  be  observed,  that  in  tbe  human  species,  as  in  all 
other  organized  beings,  the  reproductive  capacity  is  not  a  mere 
Rbstraet  endownient,  but  a  most  powerful  natural  /e^c/..™,-  in  other 
words,  the  law  of  exercise  invariably  accompanies,  and  is  inseparablV 
connected  with,  the  law  of  fecundity,  It  is  from  the  eoinbinatiun 
these  two  laws  that  tlie  great  human  difti.'ultics  arise 

'I  be  sense  in  which  the  words  tend  and  lendeuru  are  used  in  the  above 
and_  other  laws  0  causation  should  be  well  understood;  for,  as  Mr 
Senior  and  Dr  A\  bately  have  pointed  out,  there  is  an  ambiguity  in' 
these  words,  which  frequently  leads  to  misconceptions  and  thdaci)us 
reasoning.  Ihe  word  tendency,  like  the  word  law,  has  two  meanings 
oometimes  it  expresses  a  probability  that,  in  the  actual  state  of  cir- 
eunis  anws  a  certain  event  will  happen;  as  when  it  is  sai.l  that  the 

Tnt  t"  is  li  '"r      1  "i'  tendency,  to  increa.e-meaning 

that  It  IS  lik(dy  to  do  so  under  existing  cireunistaiices     In  another 
sense,  it  expresses  the  certainty  that  an  arent  will  happen,  unless  it 
be  counteracted;  as  when  it  is  said  that  "all  bodies  tend  to  approach 
each  other  with  a  force  directly  as  their  mass,  and  inverseh  as  tbe 
squares  of  their  distances;  -  not  meaning  thereby  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  the  probability  of  any  particular  bodies'  approaching  each  other 
"">!•'"  f  MM  ,  cireunistances,  but  merely  stating  the  fact  that  all  b.idies 
will  infallibly  do  so,  unless  this  tendency  be  counteracted  by  some 
other  law._  It  is  in  the  latter  sense  thau  the  words  tend  and  tendency 
are  used  in  the  statement  of  the  laws  of  fecundity,  exercise,  and 
agricultural  industry,  and  of  laws  of  causation  in  general     All  tbav 
IS  meant  by  any  law  of  causation  is  that  the  efiect  wiil  certainly 
follow  tbe  cause  unless  it  be  counteracted;  for  all  laws  ef  causation  are 
subject  to  be  counteracted.  The  order  of  nature  which  we  see  around 
us,  IS  produced  by  a  multitude  of  causes,  each  of  which,  if  uiicoun- 
teract.  i,  would  invariably  be  followed  by  a  certain  effect,  but  whose 
operatu  n  is  constantly  impeded  and  modified  by  that  of  other  causes 
in  seeking  to  explain  the  order  of  nature,  science  always  tri-s  to 
ft.8certain  the  effect  which  each  cause  would  produce.      It  operated 
alone  and  uncounter acted ;  after  which  the  joint  efi'ecl  of  various  causes 
fcuting  together  can  be  computed. 
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Let  U3  next  proceed  to  the  law  of  the  increase  of  the  produce  of 
land.  The  increase  of  agricuUiiral  produce,  as  ah-eady  mentioned, 
depends  on  two  opposing  forccs— nnniely,  on  tlie  hiw  of  agricultural 
industry,  which  tends  to  diminish  the  returns,  and  on  improvements 
which  tend  to  increase  tlieni.  It  is  essential  to  have  a  perfectly  clear 
idea  of  the  Law  of  Agricultural  Industry,  which  is,  as  Mr.  Mill  says, 
the  most  important  proposition  in  political  economy.  It  is,  that  the 
proportional  returns  to  aijricidture  tend  to  diminish ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
produce  of  the  soil  tends  to  increase  in  a  less  proportion  than  the  labour 
bestowed  on  it.  A  little  attention  will  show  this  proposition  to  be  un- 
deniable. In  the  first  place,  it  has  never  been  questioned  that  thei-e 
is  an  ultimate  limit  to  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil.  It  is  indeed 
self-evident  that  the  produce  of  a  given  tract  of  land  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  increased  so  as  always  to  yield  undiminished  proportional 
returns  to  whatever  additional  labour  might  be  bestowed  on  it;  but 
it  is  often  thought  that  this  limit  is  at  a  distance,  and  that  the  increase 
of  produce  is  not  yet  retarded  by  it.  "I  apprehend  this,"  says  Mr. 
Mill,  "  to  be  not  only  an  error,  but  the  most  serious  one  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  field  of  political  economy."  He  compares  the  resistance 
to  production  (and  therefore  to  population)  ''rom  this  cause,  not  to  an 
immovable  wall  which  stands  at  a  distance  irom  us;  but  to  an  elastic 
band,  which  is  never  so  tightly  stretched  that  it  could  not  be  more 
stretched,  but  which  always  confines  us,  and  the  more  tightly  the 
more  we  approach  its  limits. 

There  are  three  things  which  show  with  certainty  that  the  law  of 
diminishing  productiveness,  instead  of  being  at  a  distance,  is  operating 
at  present,  and  has  been  operating  from  time  immemorial,  with  enor- 
mous force  on  human  society.  Tliese  are,  the  cultivation  of  lands  of 
inferior  quality,  the  elaborate  cultivation  of  the  better  lands,  and  the 
slow  increase  of  population;  which  phenomena  are  observed  in  all  old 
countries,  but  are  absent,  or  at  least  exist  in  a  very  minor  degree,  in 
new  colonies. 

The  cultivation  of  inferior  lands  is  in  itself  a  certain  sign  of  the 
operation  of  the  law;  for  the  very  meaning  of  inferior  land  is  that, 
which  with  equal  labour  returns  less  produce.  Had  it  not  been  foi 
the  fact  that  the  proportional  returns  tend  to  diminish,  none  but  the 
best  lands  would  have  been  cultiva4;ed.  The  produce  yielded  by  the 
best  lands  at  present  under  cultivation  in  this  country,  is  very  much 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  labour  than  that  yielded  by  the  worst. 
Now  if  it  had  been  possible  by  increasing  the  laboar  on  the  better 
lands,  to  increase  the  produce  in  an  equal  degree,  the  inferior  lands 
would  not  have  been  resorted  to.  The  elaborate  or  high  farming  of 
tlie  better  lands  is  another  sign  of  the  law.  It  is  much  more  costly 
than  low  farming;  in  other  words,  though  the  produce  is  increased  by 
high  cultivation,  it  is  not  increased  in  an  equal  proportion  with  the 
labour. 

These  two  facts  show  with  certainty  that  the  agricultural  law  haa 
long  been  in  operation ;  and  its  disastrous  action  on  human  society  is 
evidenced  by  the  siow  increase  of  population,  and  universal  prevalence 
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uf  tho  IK  pulatioii  clu  cks,  in  •■ill  iild  I'diiiit l  ies.  No  oilier  caiiso  thaU 
Hiis  ruii(liiiiicnt,-il  l;iw  (A'  i!ic  cuitli'.s  ijio'iuctivuiie.ss  can  ])os.silj|y  Ue 
iissiifncd  lor  tlic  f'jict  lliat  tl.>  increase  ol'  such  civilized  and  indufili  ions 
connnnnilies  as  iMi^^land,  France,  S\\  i Izerland,  &,c.,  is  so  vcr}'  inm  li 
less  than  that  of  America.  It  is  iieillier  tliu  want  of  industry  and 
skill,  nor  of  ilie  c.iparii y  and  tendency  to  increase,  that  clucks 
the  population  and  [)iodnclion  of  lliesc  coniili-ies;  but  the  fact  tliat 
tlieir  land  is  limited  in  extent,  and  that  its  produce  cannot  be  in- 
creased at  more  tlian  a  certain  rapidity,  without  diminishing  tlie  pro- 
portional returns. 

In  the  United  States,  fertile  land  is  so  plentiful  that  [lopulation  is 
enabled  to  double  itself  every  twenty-five  years;  while  in  Switzer- 
land, notwithstanding  the  energy  of  the  people,  the  republican  form 
of  the  govermuent,  and  the  excellence  of  many  of  the  social  institu- 
tions, the  inj|!Ulation  is  almost  stationary.  Nothing  but  the  limited 
productiveness  of  the  land  can  possibly  account  for  this. 

The  causes  which  counteract  the  agricultural  law,  and  enable  an 
additional  quantity  of  labor  to  be  ap].lied  to  the  soil  without  a  diminu- 
tion ol  the  jiroportional  returns,  and  rise  in  the  jirice  of  food,  consist 
of  all  those  improvements  by  wdiich  agricultural  labor  is  made  more 
efficient,  or  the  distribution  of  the  produce  facilitated.  Thus  an  in- 
crease of  agricultural  skill,  better  means  of  conveyance  by  roads  or 
railways,  mechanical  invei-itions  which  cheapen  the  tools  used  in 
iuisbaiidry,  the  applicijion  of  machinery  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  or  to  the  prci.arulion  of  its  products  for  human  use:  as  well  as 
the  removal  of  burdens  on  the  land,  such  as  tithes  and  entails,  or  im- 
provements in  the  tenure  of  land,  whether  by  long  leases,  or  by 
granting  to  the  cultivator  a  proprietary  right  in  the  soil :  these  and 
many  other  causes  tend  to  cotuMeract  the  law,  and  enable  the  supply 
of  food  to  be  increaseo  without  an  increase  in  its  cost.  The  counter- 
acting agencies  are  in  fact  so  various,  Mr.  Mill  observes,  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  expressed  by  a  less  general  term  than  the  progress  nj 
civillzalion.  Thus  then,  the  rate  at  which  food,  and  consequently 
population,  can  be  increased,  depends  on  the  law  of  diminichiug  pro- 
ductiveness on  the  one  hand,  and  the  progress  of  civilization  or  im- 
provement on  the  other.  The  progress  of  improvement  varies  greatly 
in  dilferent  countries,  which  accounts  for  the  widely  different  in- 
crease of  population  in  England,  France,  and  Switzerland:  but  it  ia 
never  so  rapid  as  to  enable  the  population  of  any  old  country  to 
escape  from  the  cliecl;s,  or  to  increase  at  a  rate  at  all  approaching  to 
that  ol  America  or  Australia. 

It  must  be  observed  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  to  show  tlie 
action  of  the  agricultural  law,  that  the  proportional  returns  to  agri- 
culture sliould  aclaally  diminish,  and  the  price  of  food  rise.  Whether 
this  takes  place  or  not,  depends  on  the  comiiarative  advance  of  popu- 
lation and  improvement.  If  population  outstrip  improvement,  lalior 
will  become  less  productive,  and  the  price  of  food  will  rise:  if  im- 
provement outstrip  population,  the  contrary  eflect  will  happen  ;  and 
if  both  advance  at  a  similar  rate,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  price 
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of  food  will  remain  pretty  nearly  the  same.  'I'lie  (.pi.rntii)ii  of  the 
agriculturiil  law  is  shown  not  only  hy  an  actnal  diminution  in  the 
proiluctiveness  of  labor,  but  by  the  check  on  population;  not  by  misery 
alone,  but  also  by  the  fear  of  misery. 

Moreover,  even  when  improvement  and  population  are  wlvancmg 
at  a  nearly  similar  rate,  so  that  there  is  no  absolute  diminution  of  the 
productiveness  of  labor,  there  is  still  a  relative  diminution.  Improve- 
munts  increase  the  productive  powers  ol  the  land  already  under 
cultivation,  at  the  same  time  that  they  permit  additional  labor  to  be 
applied  to  inferior  land:  so  that,  though  the  produce  of  the  inferior 
land  may  uot  be  less  in  proportion  to  the  labor  than  that  yielded  by 
the  better  land,  before  the  introduction  of  the  improvement  it  is  less 
than  what  it  now  yields.  The  very  fact  that  the  proportional  returns 
continue  merely  the  same,  and  are  not  increased,  by  an  improvement, 
shows  the  action  ol  the  agricultural  law.  Tiie  price  of  food  would 
have  been  as  much  diminished  by  the  late  improvcinents  in  agriculture, 
as  the  price  of  manufactured  goods  has  been  by  the  mechanical  in- 
ventions, had  it  not  been  for  the  advance  of  population,  which  by 
bringing  into  operation  the  law  of  diminishing  productiveness,  has 
obliterated  the  benefits  of  agricultural  improvements,  as  speedily  &v 
they  were  introduced. 

In  the  human  species  therefore  and  in  the  soil,  the  laws  of  increase 
are  of  a  totally  different  nature.  The  former  have  an  inherent  power 
and  tendency  to  increase  indefinitely,  and  with  extraordinary  swift- 
ness: while  the  increase  of  the  latter  has  not  only  an  ultimate  limit, 
but  is  obtained  on  progressively  harder  terms  long  before  that  limit 
is  reached.  Agricultural  improvements  are  a  counteracting  force  to 
this  law,  but  are  never  in  old  countries  suflicient  to  enable  i)roduction 
to  keep  up  with  unchecked  population.  When  we  compare  the  laws 
of  fecundity  and  of  agricultural  industry,  and  reflect  that  they,  like 
all  other  laws  of  nature,  are  fixed  and  immovable,  we  can  clearly  see 
that  the  former  must  always  have  been,  and  must  always  continue  to 
be,  most  powerfully  checked  by  the  latter:  and  the  only  mode  in 
which  this  can  possibly  take  place,  is  by  one  or  other  ol  the  five 
population  checks. 

That  these  checks  do  exist  to  an  enormous  extent  in  this  and  other 
old  countries,  is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  view.  Fev,'  indi- 
viduals among  us  exert  tlieir  reproductive  powers  in  more  than  a 
rory  moderate  degree,  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
members  of  society;  and  poj)ulation  on  the  whole  advances  at  a  com- 
paratively slow  rate.  That  the  existence  of  the  checks  is  owing  to 
the  agricultural  law,  is  proved  b}'  the  much  greater  rapidity  with 
which  population  increases  in  America  and  Aus'^-'alia:  in  wliicb 
countries  wages  are  higher,  and  a  family  can  be  more  easily  provided 
for,  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  fertile  land.  The  presence  of 
the  checks  in  all  old  countries,  and  their  comparative  absence  in  new 
colonies,  shows  their  real  origin.  Their  existence,  their  cause,  and 
their  absolute  unavoidablermss  under  one  or  otlier  of  their  five  forma, 
are  thus  manifest ;  and  it  is  not  less  manifest,  on  further  considerini 


the  subject,  that  in  their  present  shape  they  cor.dtitnte  the  great 
social  evils  of  okl  countries.  Poverty,  prostitution,  and  eelihacv  are. 
in  tact,  nothing  else  than  these  checks:  tlie  first  arising  from  the 
destructive  operation  of  the  agricultural  law,  the  others  from  the  fe'ir 
oi  its  operation.  The  real  disease  under  which  this  and  all  other  old 
societies  are  laboring,  is  npnduclivc  plethora,  or  excess  of  reproductive 
power:  from  this  arises  the  permanently  overstocked  labor-market 
the  crowded  ranks  of  prostitution,  and  the  millions  of  both  sexes 
living  ill  a  state  of  cehbacy:  and  unless  this  great  truth  be  ck-irlv 
understood,  and  openly  discussed,  it  is  altogether  vain  to  seek  to 
escape  from  these  evils. 

Let  U8  next  direct  our  attention  to  the  great  physiological  law  of 
emse  as  it  applies  to  the  reproductive  organs  and  emotions 

Ihe  Law  of  Lxercise  is  tliat  the  health  of  the  rep,  oductive  organs  and 
emotions  depends  on  their  having  a  snfficient  amount  of  normal  exercise  • 
and  that  a  want  of  this  tends  powerfully  to  produce  misery  and  disease 
m  both  man  and  woman. 

The  proofs  of  this  law  are  gathered  from  three  sources,  iihysiolo'^v 
pathology,  and  therapeutics;  that  is,  from  an  observation  of  the  fatts 
of  health,  disease,  and  treatment. 

First,  of  the  proofs  from  physiology.  It  is  laid  down  by  physio- 
logists as  a  universal  law  of  the  human  body,  that  the  nutrition  and 
vigor  of  every  organ  is  promoted  by  a  due  amount  of  appropriate  ex- 
ercise, while  on  the  contrary  mal-nutrition  or  atrophy,  and  enfeeble- 
ment,  are  attendant  on  a  want  of  it.  All  parts  of  the  frame  are 
constantly  undergoing  a  process  of  decay  and  disintegration,  whether 
they  be  used  or  not.  Tins  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  life  But 
It  they  are  actively  emjiloyed,  each  in  performing  its  own  special 
function,  the  waste  is  made  up  by  the  supply  of  new  materials  from 
tlie  blood,  and  their  vigor  and  development  even  tend  to  increase 
ihe  exercise  of  any  part  invariably  draws  towards  it  a  current  of 
blood,  and  it  is  from  this  fluid  that  every  organ  derives  its  nourish- 
ment, ft,  on  the  other  hand,  a  part  be  not  used,  the  natural  process 
of  decay  is  not  ccunterbalanced,  and  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  en- 
feeblement  reuults.  Exercise,  in  short,  feeds  and  strengthens  aa 
organ:  want  of  exercise  weakens  and  starves  it. 

The  law  of  exercise  therefore  is  a  universal  law  applying  to  the 
whole  body.  It  has  been  ascertained  Oy  conclusive  observations  and 
experiments,  both  in  the  case  of  man  and  the  lower  animals,  and  is 
verified  by  all  experience.  It  f,.rms  indeed  the  most  important  and 
lundamental  principle  of  physiology,  and  one  upon  which  aU  scientific 
writers  on  that  subject  are  agreed. 
The  following  quotations  from  the  Principles  of  Human  Physiology 

■  ^^''P'^"'^''  ™ay  be  given  in  proof  of  this. 
"The  demand  for  nutrition  arises  not  merely  from  the  exercise  of 
the  formative  powers,  which  are  concerned  in  the  building  up  of  «ie 
organism,  but  also  from  the  degeneration  and  decay,  which  is  continually 
taking  place  in  almost  every  part  of  it,  and  the  effects  of  which  if  not 
antagonized,  would  speedily  show  themselves  in  its  complete  disinte- 
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gr-iion  "  "The  rmisctihr  and  nn-vous  tissues  nre  doubHess  sulijpct, 
like  all'others  that  are  (listinenished  by  lli.^ir  vital  activity,  to  tlie  l;iv7 
of  limited  duration;  for  we  find  that -.vfien  not  called  into  use,  they 
undergo  a  gradual  disintegration  or  wasting,  which  is  not  adequately 
repaired  by  tlie  nutritive  processes.  But  the  very  manilestaiion  of 
their  peculiar  vitnl  endowments,  determines  an  afflux  of  blood  towards 
the  parts  thus  called  into  special  activity:  and  from  tins  it  conies  to 
pass  tliat  tlie  nutrition  of  tliese  tissues  is  promoted,  instead  ot  being 
impaired,  by  use:  so  that  their  constant  exercise  occasions  an  auL'- 
nientation  rather  tliaii  a  diminution  of  their  substance— a  due  supply 
of  the  requisite  material  being  always  presupposed."  "It  is  a  general 
.principle  unquestioned  by  any  physiologists,  that  wlicn  there  is  a 
local  excitement  to  tha  processes  of  nutrition,  secretion,  &c.,  a  deter- 
mination of  blood  towards  the  part  speedily  takes  place,  and  the 
motion  of  blood  through  it  is  increased  in  rapidity." 

On  the  other  hand,  "  The  formative  activity  of  muscles  and  nerves 
is  80  closely  dependc^nt  upon  the  active  exercise  of  their  functional 
,  powers  tliat  atrophy  is  certain  to  supervene  if  this  be  interrupted." 
"Even  the  bones  of  a  limb  will  suffer  in  consequence  of  atrophy  of 
;  the  muscles  consequent  upon  disuse." 

The  glands  or  secreting  organs,  are  subject  to  the  very  same  law  of 
!  healthy  nutrition  as  the  muscles  and  nerves.    Their  health  and  vigor 
depend  on  their  having  a  sufficient  supply  of  blood  and  nervous  in- 
'  fluence,  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  an  active  discliarge  of  their 
:  special'  functions.    The  chief  difference  is,  that  the  vigor  of  the 
■  secreting  organs  and  involuntary  muscles  is  more  directly  dependent 
on  the  healtliy  play  of  the  emotions  (with  whicli  these  organs  are  most 
intimately  connected);  and  not,  like  that  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
and  nerves,  on  t»ie  healthy  play  of  the  will     Indeed  nutrition  and 
secretion  are  merely  two  forms  of  the  same  vital  process,  and  in  the 
1  main  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  of  health.    "  There  is  no 
other  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  processes  of  nutrition 
;  and  secretion,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  "  than  such  as  arises  out  of  the 
diverse  destinations  of  the  separated  matters,  and  from  the  anatomical 
;  arrangements  which  respectively  minister  to  these." 

The  same  views  are  held  by  all  physiologists,  by  Mr.  Paget,  Pro- 
Ifessor  Alison,  Professor  Midler,  and  others;  and  are  in  accordance 
'  with  the  dictates  of  universal  experience  and  common  sense.  Every 
.  one  is  aware  that  the  vigor  of  the  body  is  maintained  and  increased 
by  exercise,  and  a  due  supply  of  nutriment    Indeed  the  very  meaning 
of  a  bodily  organ  is,  a  part  which  has  a  special  function,  and  is  in- 
tended by  nature  to  perform  it. 

But  the  reproductive  organs  are  mainly  composed  of  muscles, 
aerves,  and  glands,  and  the  very  same  law,  whicli  applies  to  these 
tissues  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  applies  equally  to  them.  A  due 
amount  of  appropriate  exercise  and  nourishment  is  the  first  condition 
of  their  health  and  vigor:  while  enfeeblement  and  atrophy  to  a  greater 
1  or  less  degree  are  sure  to  follow  their  disuse.  In  laying  down  the 
;  joregoin   law  of  exercise  for  all  the  vital  tissues,  physiologists  have 
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Alrcarly  stated  Inj  viipHratliiii,  the  law  of  the  reproductive  orgaas;  nor 
Ciiii  it  be  (leiiied  williout  lui  eviileiit  logical  f;illa<-y.  'I'iie  nutrition 
am!  licaUli  of  muscles,  nerves,  i;la,nils,  and  other  tissues,  di^pends  on 
llii-'ir  haviuf;  a  sullicicnt  amount  of  ajipropriate  exercise;  the  sexual 
organs  are  mainly  comjiosed  of  muscles,  nerves,  glaiuls,  &c. ;  therefore 
the  nutrition  and  health  of  these  organs  depends  on  their  having  a 
sullicient  uniount  of  appropriate  cxercnse — is  a  syllogism,  which  may 
be  evaded,  but  from  which,  it  appears  to  me,  there  is  no  escape.  If 
the  premises  he  admitted,  as  is  doni;  by  all  physiologists,  the  conclusion 
necessarily  follows. 

But  the  nutrition  of  each  organ  affects  that  of  all  the  others.  It  is 
Hated  as  a  law  by  Mr.  Paget,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  other  eminent 
authorities,  that  "each  organ,  by  the  very  fact  of  nourishing  itself, 
acts  as  an  excretory  organ  to  the  rest  of  the  body."  That  is,  every 
organ  selects  from  the  blood  the  proper  materials  for  its  own  nutrition, 
and  in  so  doing,  it  renders  the  blood  more  fit  to  nourish  the  otliers. 
1'his  is  especially  true  of  secreting  organs,  such  as  the  ovaries  and 
testicles,  which  produce  fluids,  that  are  intended  to  be  cast  out  of  the 
body,  and  are  more  or  less  noxious  if  retained.  Hence,  wlienever  any 
important  organs  are  not  duly  engaged  in  their  own  special  manner, 
not  only  is  their  own  vigor  impaired,  but  that  of  the  others  also. 
The  ideal  of  health  indeed  cannot  be  stated  otherwise  than  as  con- 
sisting in  the  due  performance  of  all  the  bodily  functions. 

The  law  of  healthy  exercise  applies  in  like  manner  to  the  Emotiom 
connected  wiih  the  sexual  system.  These  emotions  form  one  of  the 
great  nr.tural  Appetites  imi)lanted  in  the  human  frame:  on  whose  due 
regulation  and  satisfaction  the  health  and  happiness  of  mankind  are 
so  intimately  dependent.  The  appetites  have  been  divided  into  six 
principal  classes,  namely,  Sleep,  Exercise,  Repose,  Thirst,  Hunger, 
and  Sex.  They  are  defined  by  Mr.  Alexander  Bain,  in  his  great  work 
on  the  Human  Mind,  (published  in  two  parts,  the  first  on  the  Senses 
and  the  Intellect,  and  the  second  on  the  Emotions  and  tlie  Will),  as 
the  cravings  produced  by  the  recurring  wants  and  necessities  of  our  bodily 
or  organic  life.  All  of  them  have  the  same  leading  characteristics: 
they  are  powerful  desires  ari.sing  from  deep-seated  wants  of  the 
system;  and  if  unduly  repressed,  they  all  tend,  with  greater  or  less 
force,  to  cause  misery  and  disease.  Their  strength  and  universality 
are  an  exact  measure  of  the  importance  attached  by  nature  to  their 
due  gratification,  and  to  the  performance  of  the  functions  which  they 
are  intended  to  control  and  direct.  In  the  case  of  all  the  appetites, 
except  those  of  sex,  the  immense  importance  of  attending  to  the  true 
dictates  of  nature  is  insisted  on  by  scientific  physicians,  and  is  gene- 
rally admitted  by  the  public. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Bain  as  a  general  Law  of  Emotions,  that  they 
exercise  a  difiusive  influence  on  the  body ;  producing  a  flow  of  blood 
to  various  organs,  along  with  movements,  gestures,  and  expressions, 
by  wliich  the  excitement  is  discharged  or  carried  oflf".  The  influence 
of  the  feelings  in  stimulating,  suspending,  or  perverting  the  functions 
ol  secretion:    u  distui'bing  tlie  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  muscles 
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Of  rcspiratmn,  expression,  &c.:  and  in  ni(Mlify,np  t  ie  nntrit.ve  pro- 
cesses sneh  as  digestion  or  tlio  elaboration  ot  the  b  ond,  .8  ponited 
out  by  all  phvsiologists.  Dillerent  feelings  alfect  dillerent  organs, 
md  as  before  stated,'  the  glands  and  involuntary  muscles  are  especially 
mibiectto  their  influence.  "The  glands  liable  to  congestion,'  says 
kr  R.  B.  Carter,  in  his  very  able  work  on  Hysteria,  "are  those  which 
i.y  forming  their  products  in  larger  quantity,  subserve  to  the  gratih- 
.•ation  of  tiie  excited  feeling.  Thus  blood  is  directed  to  the  mamniaa 
ly  theuiaternal  emotions:  to  the  testes  by  the  sexual;  and  to  the 
tilivary  glands  by  the  influence  of  appetizing  odors." 

The  sexual  emotions  are  primarily  excited  by  the  formation  anl 
ftccumulation  of  the  reproductive  secretions:  and  they  react  upon  the 
organs  which  prepare  these  secretions,  directing  towards  them  a 
current  of  blood  and  nervous  influence,  from  which  their  nourislimeiit 
is  derived,  and  their  vigor  supported.  If  the  excitement  be  carried  oil 
b  V  its  natural  channel,  namely  sexual  union,  the  balance  of  health  is 
ni  lintained;  if  not,  disorder  of  body  and  mind,  varying  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  arrested  feelings  and  the  suscepiibility  of  the 
system,  will  result.  According  to  the  principle  of  the  composition  oj 
auses,  the  emotion,  though  counteracted,  still  produces  its  full  etfeet: 
but  it  operates  now  by  deranging  the  other  bodily  and  mental  func- 
tions. Blushing,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  hysterical  convulsions, 
nervous  irritability,  and  general  disorder  of  the  nutritive  processes, 
are  among  the  effects  of  repressed  emotion,  and  consequently  mis- 
directed blood.  The  health  of  the  mind  suffers  no  less  than  that  of 
llie  body.  The  will  is  rendered  weak  and  irresolute  by  the  conflici  of 
the  feelings:  the  thoughts  are  perturbed  and  the  healthy  links  of 
association  broken:  restlessness,  vehemence,  anxiety,  and  hypocliondria 
oervade  the  mind,  and  not  unfrequently  lead  to  confirmed  insanity, 
is'atural  emotions,  when  unduly  repressed,  are  as  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  body  and  mind,  as  repressed  secretions. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  proofs  afforded  by  paihohrjy,  or  the  facta 
of  disease.  If  the  law  of  exercise  be  truly  a  law  of  nature,  we  should 
expect  to  find  an  immense  amount  of  disease  and  misery,  arising  from 
the  disregard  of  it:  or  in  other  words  from  the  sexual  abstinence  which 
is  so  prevalent  in  old  countries,  and  whose  real  origin,  as  already  ex- 
plained, is  the  law  of  population.  This  expectation  is  fully  verified 
by  facts.  It  is  only  after  an  examination  of  the  history  of  disease, 
and  an  unprejudiced  survey  of  the  present  state  of  the  sexual  world, 
that  the  havoc  caused  by  the  obstructed  law  of  exercise  can  be  duly 
estimated.  The  sexual  evils  are  indeed  productive  of  as  large  an 
amount  of  social  wretchedness  as  even  poverty  They  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  namely,  the  diseases  of  abstinence  :  self -abuse :  and 
prostitution  and  venereal  disease.  There  are  many  other  sexual  diseases, 
luch  as  inflammations,  &c. :  but  the  above  classes  comprehend  those 
which  result  more  directly  from  the  law  of  population,  or,  in  other 
words,  from  the  obstacle  which  nature  opposes  to  the  normal  exercise 
of  the  reproductive  functions.  It  is  of  the  diseases  of  abstinence  th&l 
I  shall  chiefly  speak  at  present,  as  they  afford  a  clearer  am)  more  uiv 
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nnstakcfthle  prooV  -.f  the  law  of  exorcise :  although  Ihe  preat  freaupn^^v 

of  prostitution  an.l  M,.lf.al,u8e  is  no  less  roallv  a  proof"  ohTs  trmh  w 
of  the  stron  tl,  „f  the  ohstructed  en,otions.  With  r.^'ard  to  self  !  buse 
I  may  merely  mention  that  Dr.  Coplaiul,  in  the  arttle  on  hr  1  7  ' 
an.l  Sterility,  in  his  Me.hcal  Dictio/.ary,  calls  i\'  'M  cMnode  'CCh 
of  the  speces;"  a  phrase  whir;h  will  not  appear  exa,r,.onitt™to  t  2 
who  are  at  a  1  aware  of  the  amount  o1  mischief,  nuPral  an  1  ph y  S 
caused  by  this  halMt  in  modern  times.  The  habit  itself  arise  in  the 
mam  from  the  want  of  the  natural  sexual  intercourse 

The  Diseases  of  Al,siinence  consist  prmeipally  of  hysteria,  chlorosis 
»nd  menstrual  disorders,  in  woman:  and  of  generative  enfeehS,  ' 
.permatorrh«,a,  and  hypochondria  in  man.  These  affections  nay 
doubtless,  l.ke  many  others,  be  brought  on  by  other  causes  than  ab^ 
st.nence,  and  tins of  causes  often  f^ives  rise  to  mistakes  in 
reasonmg  upon  them.-  but  it  ie  certnin  that,  they  are  all  very  fre" 
qnen  ly  m.luced  by  abstinence.  That  this  is  true  with  regard  [o  the 
female  diseases  is  acknowledged  by  almost  all  medical  men  who  have 
attended  to  he  snhj.ct,  both  m  this  country  and  on  the  continent 
\\ith  reg.ird  to  the  male  diseases,  the  testimony  of  conti  ental 
physicians,  as  fur  as  I  am  acqnainte,!  with  it,  is  equally  una  ,  no  s 
and  IS  confirn,ed  directly  or  indirectly  by  that  of  several  Emd  sh 
prac  itioners:  although  the  peculiar  pre,udices  upon  sexual  mora  it v 
which  are,  unfortunatelv,  so  dominant  in  this  country,  have  ge  e^  v 
prevented  the  o,)en  acknowledgment  :>{  tliose  natural  laws  on  which 
alone  any  true  theory  of  sexual  virtue,  or  health,  can  be  founded 

ihe  disease  winch  in  woman  most  frequently  results  from  absti- 
nence is  h^stena.    Tlii«  is  among  the  most  prevalent  of  all  chronic 
diseases  ,n  modern  times.    When  arising,  as  it  generally  does,  from 
abstinence,  it  consists  mainly  in  disorder  of  the  em,)tions,  and  of  the 
sexual  system:  which  give  rise  to  a  host  of  symptoms  of  greater  or 
ess  severity^    Ihe  physical  evils,  produced  by  or  connected  with 
hysteria,  include  convulsive  fits  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  resemble 
epilepsy  nervous  irritability  and  weakness,  palpitation  of  the  heart 
spasmodic  atfections  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  such  as  nervous  cowrh 
and  loss  of  voice,  colic,  intense  headache,  pain  in  the  left  side,  indio-c"s- 
tion,  and  many  other  disturbances  of  the  various  bodily  functions  The 
menta,  evils  are,  deep-seated  restlessness  and  discontent,  vehement 
temper,  caprice  and  instability  of  character,    want  of  the  power  of 
Ci.ucentrativeness,  preoccupation  of  the  mind  by  concealed  feeling, 
lorrodmg  anxieties,  violent  bursts  of  passion  or  grief;  which  may' 
•ind  by  no  means  unfrequently  do,  proceed  to  insanity.    The  truth 
and  ingenuousness  of  disposition  are  oftjn  thoroughly  pprverted  by 
the  restraint  placed  on  the  expression  of  the  emotions,  and  hence 
various  kinds  o.  anomalous  diseases,  such  as  spinal  conplaints,  pains 
m  the  joints,  muscular  rigidity  or  powerlessness,  chronic  vomitino- 
convulsions,  and  other  affections  are  often  simulated  by  hysteric?! 
patients,  in  order  to  excite  compassion.    These  simulated  diseases 
have  given  nse  to  many  mistakes  in  medical  practice,  but  are  nov 
wol]  recognised.   They  r.re  most  graphically  described  in  Mr.  Carter'a 
w  orK« 
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Th3  following  quotations  may  bo  given  in  illustration  of  the 
freqnencv,  cause,  and  nature-  of  the  disease.  Sydonliam  in  his  essay 
on  hysterical  diseases,  sajs  that  "they  foim  one  half  of  all  climnic 
affections:  "  and  Dr.  Conolly  and  Dr.  Ashwell  coincide  in  this  opinion. 
"We  may  almost  admit,  witliout  qualification,"  says  Dr.  Conolly  in 
the  Cyclopiedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  "the  remarli  of  Sydenham, 
that  hysterical  disorders  constitute  one  half  of  all  chronic  distempers." 
With  regard  to  the  cause  and  the  cure  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Conolly 
gays,  -'In  a  susceptible  female  temperament,  and  in  the  unmarrieu 
Btate,  the  system  of  re])ro(lnction,  every  change  in  which  involves 
many  other  changes,  acts  strongly  on  the  system  at  large,  and  in 
certain  circumstances  disnnlers  all  the  functions  of  the  body  and  the 
mind:  the  digestion  of  food,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  judg- 
ment, the  affections,  the  temjier:  and  in  many  of  these  cases  all  the 
mischief  is  removed  by  marriage,  which  hy  awakening  tlie  natural 
functions  and  normal  sympathies,  allays  the  whole  series  of  irritations 
and  morbid  actions."  In  sjieaking  of  the  unhealthy  life  of  young 
ladies,  he  says  again,  "Then  perhaps  ensue  the  mortifications  of  celi- 
bacy, and  the  misery  of  growing  old  without  an  active  and  contented 
mind.  As  causes  of  disease,  and  especially  of  hysterical  and  other 
various  disorders,  none  can  deny  the  wide  and  powerful  influsjTce  of 
these  circumstances  but  those  who  have  paid  no  reflection  to  tlw 
operation  of  human  passions  in  society." 

Similar  views  are  expressed  by  Dr.  Ashwell,  Mr.  Carter,  M.  Vil 
lerme',  and  indeed  by  all  who  are  conversant  with  female  disease.  Mi 
Carter  holds  that  hysteria  is  essentially  a  disease  of  repressed  ami 
concealed  emotions,  and  especially  those  of  sex.  After  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  the  various  modes  in  which  emotion  acts  upon  the 
Bj'stetn,  he  says,  "  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  an  emotion,  which  is 
strongly  felt  by  great  masses  of  people,  but  wlioso  natural  manifesta- 
tions are  constantly  repressed  in  compliance  with  the  usages  of  society, 
will  be  the  one  whose  morbid  elfects  are  most  frequently  witnessed. 
This  anticipation  is  abundantly  borne  out  by  facts:  the  sexual  passion 
in  woman  being  that  which  most  accurately  fulfils  the  prescribed 
conditions,  and  whose  injurious  influence  upon  the  organism  is  most 
common  and  familiar.  Next  after  it  in  power  may  be  placed  those 
emotions  which  are  usually  concealed  because  disgraceful  or  un- 
amiable,  as  hatred  or  envy,  &c."  "The  word  'hysteria,'  the  prevalent 
hypothesis  that  the  disease  depends  on  irritation  of  the  ovaries  and 
womb,  and  the  universal  consent  of  the  medical  profession,"  he  says 
again,  "  may  all  be  confidently  appealed  to,  as  bearing  out  by  actual 
experience  the  theoretical  conclusion,  that  the  sexual  passion  is  more 
concerned  than  any  other  single  emotion,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  all 
others  put  together,  in  the  production  of  the  hysteric  paroxysm  " 

"  A  disordered  state  of  the  emotional  nature,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter, 
■■'  seems  to  be  the  essential  character  of  hysteria.  There  are  certain 
forms  of  this  disorder  which  graduate  insensibly  into  moral  insanity 
or  monomania.' 

"It  is  assuredly  true,"  says  M.  Villerm^  in  the  Dictionaire  di»« 
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Sciences  Medicales,  "  tlmt  ah'solute  .ind  involuntary  continence  is  tht 
most  ooinmnn  source  of  this  (lisoriler.  At  llie  epoch  of  puberty,  not 
only  does  tlie  physical  ortiani/aLion  of  woman  undergo  numerous 
changes,  but  lier  mental  laculiies  become  developed  in  a  maimer  not 
lesii  surprising:  she  experiences  new  wants:  and  tiie  more  pronounced 
tlie.se  are,  oilier  things  bring  e(iual,  the  more  may  we  exjieet  the  ex- 
plosion of  this  disease,  if  the  jim-pose  of  nature  lie  not  fulfilled,  if  the 
imperious  want  ol'  ilie  organism  be  not  satisfied."  "Hysteria,"  he 
aays  again,  "seems  to  have  been  knov.-n  in  all  times,  though  less 
frecjuent  formerly,  from  the  minor  rv;straint  put  upon  the  sexual 
p.■ls^i()n:  it  is  imlceil  an  eirect  of  llie.  lam  common  to  all  living  being.?, 
whioli  impels  the  two  sexes  to  an  intimate  union."  "Nine  out  of  leu 
cases  of  h3'steria  are  owing  to  sexmd  abstinence." 

Chlorosis,  another  very  common  disease  in  young  women,  and  pro- 
ductive of  manifold  suHerings,  is  fre(iuently  owing  to  abstinence  and 
disa])pointed  desires.  It  consists  essentially  in  a  watery  state  of  the 
bhiod,  and  is  easily  recognised  by  the  dciully  pallor,  whence  the  name 
is  deiived.  It  proves  not  unfreqiiently  fatal  by  leading  to  con- 
sumption. Dr.  Asliwell  after  enumerating  as  predisposing  causes  the 
various  debilitating  and  unwiiolesome  habits  in  which  girls  are  reared, 
mentions  as  the  exciting  causes  "circumstances  wdiich  depress  the 
mind,  and  keep  the  feelings  in  a  state  of  painful  suspense  or  delay, 
unrequited  affection,  attachments  opposed  by  relatives,"  &c.  The 
same  views  are  expressed  by  otiier  authors. 

Disorders  of  tlie  iiienslrual  secretion,  such  as  absent  and  painful  men- 
ttruatiun,  to  which  Dr.  Ashwell  sa3-s  single  women  are  especially 
prone,  are  among  tlie  commonest  Ibrins  of  tlisease.  'lliey  often  cause 
intense  and  prolonged  sutfeiing,  and  may  break  down  the  health  ir- 
retrievably. Sexual  abstinence  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  these 
affections.  It  also  acts  powerfully  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  many 
of  those  inflammatoi'}'  diseases  of  the  ovaries  and  womb,  which  have 
in  recent  times  been  discovered  to  prevail  so  extensively.  Dr.  Tilt 
observes  tliat  the  want  of  the  natural  stimulus  to  the  ovaries  which 
should  promote  their  healthy  action,  is  often  the  cause  of  their 
becoming  the  seat  of  morbid  affections.  The  only  natural  stimulus  to 
these  organs  is  sexual  intercourse  and  child-bearing. 

The  evil  effects  of  prolonged  abstinence  on  man  are  equally  certain 
|nd  indisputable.  They  are  not  indeed  so  often  seen  as  in  woman, 
nor  do  they  manifest  themselves  so  strikingly  to  the  most  careless 
observer.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  Abstinence  is  by  no 
means  so  generally  practised  by  the  male  sex,  and  its  effects  are  very 
frequently  obscured  and  complicated  by  abuse  or  venereal  diseases. 
By  the  peculiarity  of  his  constitution,  moreover,  and  the  less  un- 
healthy mode  in  which  he  is  educated,  man  is  not  so  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  the  emotions,  and  can  better  repress  their  vehement  mani- 
festations. He  has  also  a  v/ider  sphere  of  activity,  and  more  facilities 
for  mental  distraction.  But  though  the  evils  of  abstinence  are  thus 
often  obscured,  and  to  some  extent  counteracted,  they  are  equally  un  ■ 
deui*i(ie.    Lideed  to  admit  theiD  ii*  the  oaise  ui  \>oiiiau,  a:j  la  done  by 
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all  physicians  wlio  have  atlended  to  the  sulijcct,  is  in  juci  to  admit 
them  in  the  case  of  man  also:  for  there  is  a  lliorouph  and  universally 
recognised  aiiahigy  bi'twccii  the  laws  of  the  two  sexes. 

Notwith3t;nuliiig  those  coinplieuting  circuinstaiiees,  however,  the 
disra'-cs  ot  abstinence  in  man  are  most  palpable  to  tiie  attentive  eye, 
and  are  universally  acknowledged  by  all  impartial  observers.  Though 
not  perhaps  so  frequent  as  in  woman,  they  are  still  extremely  common, 
6,id  cause  an  innnensity  of  sufl'ering.  They  consist  chiefly  in  the 
baneful  eliects  of  arresio'd  emotion  on  the  bodily  and  mental  functions; 
including  indigestion,  nervous  enfeeblement  and  irritability,  constipa- 
tion, numbness  and  torpor  of  the  brain;  together  with  mental  anxiety, 
restlessness,  hypocl}ondria,  shyness  and  emharrassnieut,  a  confused 
intellect  and  irresolute  will,  anil  a  morbid  persistency  and  undue  pro- 
minence of  those  feelings  whose  natural  ex[]ression  has  been  denied. 
These  effects  are  in  part  owing  to  the  want  of  normal  outlet  for  tlie 
reproductive  or  semiiuxl  secretion :  and  in  many  cases  also  to  sper- 
matorrhoea, or  involuntary  seminal  losses,  which  grievous  disease,  as 
M.  M.  Lallemand,  Kicord,  Serrurier  and  others  assert,  is  liable  to  be 
produced  by  sexual  abstinence.  Their  experience  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  when  once  spermatorrhcea  has  been  brought  on  by  such 
causes  as  self-abuse,  abstinence  proves  in  many  cases  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  its  removal.  Other  evil  effects  on  the  reproductive  organs 
produced  by  abstinence  are  such  as  arise  from  want  of  normal  exer- 
cise, namely,  wasting  of  the  testicles,  and  iiior«  or  less  of  geiieratnv? 
debility  or  impotence. 

The  following  quotations  may  be  given  in  confirmation  of  theso 
statements: — "It  is  well  known,"  says  Dr.  Beatty,  in  the  Cyclopaidi^ 
of  Practical  Medicine,  "  that  a  state  of  inaction  is  often  attended  bv 
atrophy  of  the  testicles."  "  In  this  state  of  decay,  impotence  is  the 
linal  result."  "  In  some  instances,"  says  Dr.  Copland  in  his  Medical 
Dictionary,  "prolonged  disuse  of  this  function  is  followed  by  wasting 
ot  tlie  testes,  and  consequently  permanent  impotence  is  the  result. 
These  organs,  like  others  of  the  economy,  are  stremjthened  by  moderate 
use,  are  weakened  by  abuse:  their  functions  being  often  entirely  lost 
by  protracted  disuse."  In  the  articles  on  Chastity,  Continence,  Celi- 
bacy, Seminal  Losses,  and  Semen,  contained  in  the  Dictionaire  des 
Sciences  Medicales,  and  written  respectively  by  M.  M.  Sedillot,  De 
Montegre,  M^-  c,  Serrurier,  and  Devilliers,  there  is  but  one  opinion 
expressed  as  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  abstinence  on  both  man  ajid 
woman.  "  Nature,"  says  M.  Sedillot,  "  in  commanding  all  beings  to 
ralfll  the  great  function  of  reproduction,  is  often  opposed  by  the 
established  usages  of  human  sociefy;  and  she  punishes  sometimes  with 
extreme  severity  those  who  are  rebellious  to  her  laws."  Among  the 
consequent  diseases  he  mentions  nocturnal  pollutions,  insanity,  hys- 
teria, chlorosis,  &c.  "  It  is  not  always  by  severe  diseases,"  he  says 
sgain,  "  that  the  man,  who  is  strictly  chaste,  is  punished  for  his  dis- 
obedience to  the  immovable  laws  of  Nature;  he  lives  alone  on  the  earth, 
often  sad  and  melancholy,  and  is  neglected  in  his  old  age.  Every- 
thing bea'8  witness  to  the  error  he  has  committed  against  the  physical 
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and  moral  laws  of  the  human  constitution."  "It  is  not  ^ilh  im- 
punity," says  M.  ])e  Montef,'re,  "  that  the  wants  of  nature  are  denied; 
tliere  is  an  age  wlien  the  physical  gratifications  of  love  bccnine  neces- 
sary to  every  well-orgaiiisod  being,  and  it  is  never  witliout  injury  to 
the  health,  and  to  tl>e  tranquillity  of  tlie  wliole  life,  tliat  a  prolongeA 
continence  can  be  observed."  If  space  permitted,  many  other  passages 
might  be  givft;  from  English  and  Continental  autliors,  in  which  tlie 
law  of  exerci*.  in  the  case  of  man  is  either  virtually  implied,  or 
openly  acknowledged. 

The  proofs  derived  from  therapeutics  or  treatment  are  not  less  con- 
clusive. The  natural  and  scientitic  treatment  of  a  disease  consists  in 
reversing  the  process  which  led  to  it:  in  removing  its  cause  and  pro- 
curing an  obedience  to  the  natural  laws  wliich  iiave  been  broken. 
The  signal  eflects  of  sexual  intercourse  and  child-ljearing  in  removing 
hysteria,  chlorosis,  and  menstrual  diseases  in  woman,  have  been 
remarked  by  all  observers.  Dr  ConoUy's  opinion  on  this  point  has 
already  been  given.  Dr.  Ashwell  remarks  that  marriage  is  frequently 
curative  of  chlorosis,  absent  and  painful  menstruation,  and  hysteria. 
M.  Villerme,  after  reviewing  the  interminable  list  of  medicines  and 
other  applications,  which  are  still  so  constantly  used,  in  the  routine 
treatment  of  hysteria,  says,  "  These  external  and  internal  applications 
can  in  general  have  merely  um  indirect  and  secondary  action.  The 
remedy  which  is  most  potent  ami  whose  influence  is  the  most 
general  and  direct,  is  the  pleasure^!  of  marriage.  Hippocrates  recom- 
mends marriage  to  young  women  subject  to  hysterics:  Holfmann, 
Reil,  Pinel,  Esquirol,  Duvernoy,  and  all  good  observers  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  have  adopted  the  same  principle,  which  the  most 
certain  and  authentic  experience  confirms  every  day." 

The  same  is  true  of  the  diseases  of  abstinence  in  man.  Spermatorr- 
hoea, hypocliondria,  indigestion,  and  general  debility,  wlien  proceeding 
from  this  cause,  are  in  general  readily  curable  by  sexual  intercourse, 
and  by  this  alone.  "  The  seminal  losses,  which  depend  upon  absolute 
continence,"  says  M.  Sedillot,  "must  be  treated  by  means  conform- 
able to  the  requirements  of  nature.  Sexual  intercourse  is  in  certain 
cases  the  only  remedy.  In  accordance,  therefore,  with  all  authors, 
we  cannot  but  recommend  marriage  to  those  individuals,  in  whose 
ease  medical  treatment  can  only  imperfectly  replace  an  act  which 
belongs  to  all  living  beings,  and  from  which  but  a  very  small  number 
can  refrain  with  impunity."  "  Whoever  sees  men  as  they  are,"  sayg 
M.  Ricord,  "  and  without  that  disguise  of  morality  which  society  im- 
poses, must  admit  that  there  are  circumstances  in  which  sexual 
intercourse  becomes  indispensable,  under  pain  of  the  most  serioui 
moral  and  social  consequences  in  case  of  denial." 

But  the  man  who  has  done  most  of  all  by  his  arguments  and  treat- 
ment to  demonstrate  the  law  of  exercise  in  the  male,  is  M.  Lallemand, 
whose  great  work  on  Involuntary  Seminal  Losses,  is  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  medical  science.  He  habitually  recommends  a  due  amount 
of  sexual  intercourse  in  many  cases  of  spermatorrheea,  proceeding 
from  abstinence  or  abuse:   and  with  the  mr^t  successtui  results. 
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•*  Jiie  regular  exercise  of  organs,"  says  M.  Lallemanu,  "will  alone 
give  all  the  energy  of  which  tlicy  are  suscei)tible,  and  those  of  geiie- 
.-ation  are  far  from  forming  an  exception  to  this  general  law.  To 
complete  the  cure,  it  is  necessary  that  sexual  relations  should  be 
established."  He  treats  these  cases,  in  fact,  on  the  same  physiological 
principles  as  disease  of  other  organs  would  be  treated  by  a  scientilic 
physician:  and  the  justice  of  these  principles  has  been  admitted  by  a 
large  number  of  medical  men  on  the  dintinent.  "The  more  the 
function  of  an  organ  is  used, '  says  Dr.  Felix  Roubaud  in  his  worlc 
on  Impotence  and  yterility,  "  the  more  it  is  nourished  and  increases  in 
size.  Unless  this  |]ii<-'siological  law  be  a  dream,  it  must  be  applied  to 
the  genital  organs."  In  tliis  country,  too,  these  principles  have  made 
no  inconsiderable  impression,  and  huve  been  approved  of  and  acted 
upon  more  or  less  openly  by  many  pliysiinans. 

These  various  proofs  and  quotations,  which  could  be  greatly  multi- 
plied, establish,  I  conceive,  the  truth  of  the  law  of  exercise.  It 
cannot  indeed  be  denied,  without  ignoring  the  instincts  of  nature,  and 
the  plainest  indications  of  science  and  common  sense.  It  must  ba 
regarded,  therefore,  like  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  definite  proportions, 
as  one  of  the  fixed  and  eternal  laws  of  nature:  a  law  which,  according 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  physical  religion,  it  is  not  merely 
the  safety  but  tlie  duty  of  man  and  woman  to  observe,  and  enable 
others  to  observe,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power;  which  neither  bends 
uor  moves  to  suit  tlie  exigencies  of  human  societ}',  but  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever:  whicli  rewards  the  obedient,  and 
pvUiishes  tiiose  who  infringe  it,  with  absolute  invariability,  regardless 
of  tlie  sexual  institutions  or  theories  of  mankind.  A  clear  and  un- 
vacillating  perception  of  this  law,  as  well  as  of  the  law  of  agricultural 
industry,  and  the  law  of  fecundity,  is  necessary,  in  order  to  show  in 
their  full  extent,  the  population-difficulties  of  our  race:  andean  alone 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  that  on  which  the  regeneration  of  society 
really  depends,  namely,  a  true  theory  and  practice  of  Sexual  Morality. 

[As  an  example  of  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  law 
of  exercise  and  the  natural  duty  founded  on  it,  I  may  quote  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  work  on  Prostitution  by  Mr.  Miller,  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  the  Edinburgh  Universitj'.  "AVe  have  good  reason  to 
know,"  he  says,  "that  a  popular  delusion  as  to  the  physiological 
bearings  of  sexual  indulgence,  on  the  part  of  the  male  sex,  widely 
prevails  among  high  and  low,  young  and  old — fraught  with  the  most 
pernicious  consequences.  It  is  supposed  that  occasional  sexual  in- 
dulgence, after  the  age  of  puberty,  is  essential  to  health,  and  not  only 
may  but  ought  to  be  transacted  on  purely  physiological  require- 
ment To  show  the  folly  of  this  physiological  heresy,  a 

short  statement  will  suffice.  God  made  man's  body  — perfect.  The 
organs  in  their  working,  and  with  their  appetites,  are  from  his  hand. 
Among  others,  he  lodgid  those  which  minister  to  reproduction;  their 
function  and  their  appetite  are  froir  him.  The  latter,  obviouslj',  is 
mftant  to  be  indulged  under  certain  restrictions,  and  these  restrictions 
Bfp  ?iv?cifled;  they  are  those  of  lawful  wedlock.    You  say  that  it  muss 
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be  indulged,  to  maintain  the  health  of  tlie  creature,  in  fuinilinf;  t:;e 
requirtnnents  of  Nature,  at  all  liazanls— with  or  without  weiFloek, 
pei-  fas  aut  ne/its.  Sexual  imlLilgence,  you  say,  irrespective  of 
marriage,  is  needful,  by  the  stern  deuiand  of  a  i)hy.siological  law. 
But  God,  who  makes  and  upliDlds  all  physiological  laws,  says  that 
this  is  fornication,  a  llagrant  violation  of  his  moral  law;  that  ilie  soul 
who  so  sinneth  shall  die;  and  that  fornicators  by  exi)rn,ss  connuand, 
are  excluded  from  the  kingdoui  of  heaven.  According  to  i/ou,  there- 
fore, tlie  matter  wonhl  stand  thus;  the  great  and  good  God — all- 
merciful  as  all-wise  and  almighty — has  made  man  with  a  certain 
bodily  appetite  and  function,  which  in  obedience  to  God's  physical 
laws,  which  regulate  its  workings,  requires  occasional  hidulgence, 
even  irrespective  of  that  special  limitation  which  God  in  his  moral 
law  has  appointed;  and  yet,  such  infringement  of  his  moral  law, 
though  tiecessarily  arising  out  of  his  own  physical  law,  God  punishes 
with  the  highest  penalty.  Or,  in  brief,  according  to  this  popular  and 
pernicious  fallacy,  God  turns  men  into  hell,  for  yielding  to  a  physical 
necessity  which  he  had  himself  ordained.  This,  we  need  not  say, 
implies  a  moral  impossibility." 

In  these  remarks,  Professor  Miller  speaks  of  the  law  of  exercise 
and  the  duty  founded  on  it,  as  a  '•  popular  delusion  "  and  a  "  physio- 
logical heresy;"  but,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  the  necessity  of  sexual 
intercourse  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  both  man  and  woman  is 
recognised,  more  or  less  clearly,  not  only  by  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  in  general,  but  by  a  large  number  of  the  most  eminent 
medical  men  in  this  and  other  countries. 

With  regard  to  Professor  Miller's  objections,  it  may  be  observed,  in 
the  first  place,  that  they  do  not  really  apply  to  the  law  and  duty  of 
exercise,  (against  which  he  is  ostensibly  arguing),  but  merely  to  "tlie 
indulgence  in  unmarried  connections,  'i'hese  two  questions  are  totally 
distinct  from  one  another,  and  should  never  be  confounded  together. 
Whether  sexual  intercourse  be  necessary  to  the  health  is  one  question: 
how  it  should  be  indulged  in  is  a  totally  different  one.  Indeed,  pro- 
perly speaking,  there  are  three  distinct  questions  involved ;  namely, 
first.  Is  the  law  of  exercise  true,  or,  in  other  words,  is  health  de- 
pendent on  the  exercise  of  the  sexual  functions?  Secondly,  granting 
the  law  to  be  true,  ought  it  to  be  observed  ?  Thirdly,  if  it  ought  to 
be  observed,  in  what  manner  is  this  to  be  ctfected — by  early  marriages, 
or  in  what  other  way  ?  Tie  firyt  is  a  question  of  science  or  of  a 
matter  of  fact:  the  two  others  are  q.icstiont^  of  art  or  of  practica' 
morality;  and  all  three  aie  quite  distinct  from  each  other.  A  man 
who  rigidly  adheres  to  the  present  marriage  code,  and  condemns  ai; 
unmarried  connections,  both  may,  and  ought,  if  he  attend  to  physio- 
logy, to  admit  that  sexual  intercourse  is  necessary  to  health;  and  he 
may  hold  the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  indulged  in,  by  means  of 
early  marriages,  with  or  without  the  use  of  preventive  measures.  I 
am  myself  jiersonally  acquainted  with  one  medical  man  who  takes 
this  view  of  the  question,  and  doubtle&s  there  are  manv  others  hIso 
do  so. 
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But  in  the  sconnd  plnce,  evon  if  rrofcssor  Millop-s  ol,j...fous  diJ 
rcdlvanplv  to  the  law  of  exercise,  ol.jccl i.nis  ol  sud.  a  character 
„re  nevLr  aan.issible.    Even  amcng  those  who  aeeopt  tl,e  H.hle  a« 
tneir  standard  of  mcralitv,  it  is  qmte  inadnuss.bie  to  oppose  its 
ioetdn    ,  o  wh^t  a  writer's'upposes  to  be  it.  doctnne.s  to  erulence 
ofphusical  facts.    Physical  facts  can  be  met  only  by  phys.ca  fact  - 
t  u/t  is  to  dy,  they  can  only  be  controverted  by  show nn;  t'  at  they 
liave  been  erroneously  observed  or  interpreted;  and  not  by  assertiont 
of  what  is  or  is  not,  consistent  with  divine  justice  or  benevolence,  or 
v.  ith  any  statement  contained  in  the  Bible.    This  is  the  very  sama 
objection  whicli  was  made  to  Galileo's  theory  of  the  earth  s  move- 
ment and  which  has  been  so  constantly  repeated  with  regard  to  the 
principle  of  i)opulation,  the  geological  theories,  and  so  many  other 
great  scientific  truths.    In  fact,  at  almost  every  stej)  in  its  progress, 
science  has  had  to  struggle  against  similar  theological  objections. 
These  objections  are  exami)les  of  the  class  of  fnlhicies  called  by 
lo<Ticians  a  priori  fallacies,  or  fallacies  of  simple  inspection.    '^To  this 
class"  says  Mr.  Mill  in  his  Logic,  "belong  Descartes'  speculations, 
and  those  of  so  many  others  after  him,  tending  to  infer  the  order  of 
the  universe,  not  from  observation,  but  by  a  prion  reasonings  from 
supposed  qualities  of  the  Godhead.    •    •    •    •    Writers  have  not  yet 
ceased  to  oppose  the  theory  of  divine  benevolence  to  the  evidence  of 
physical  facts,  to  the  principle  of  population  for  instance.    And  people 
seem  in  o-cneral  to  think  that  they  liave  used  a  very  powerful  argument 
when  they  have  said,  that  to  suppose  some  proposition  true,  would  be 
a  reflection  on  the  wisdom  or  goodness  of  the  Deity.    Put  into  the 
simplest  possible  terms,  their  argument  is,  'if  it  liad  depended  on  me, 
I  would  uot  have  made  the  proposition  true,  therelore  it  is  not  true.' 
Put  into  other  words  it  stands  thus  ;  '  God  is  perfect,  therefore  (what 
I  think)  perfection,  must  obtain  in  nature.'  But  since  in  reality  every 
one  feels  that  nature  is  very  far  from  perfect,  the  doctrine  is  never 
applied  consistently."    Among  those  who,  like  myself,  recognise  no 
other  standard  either  of  scientific  truth  or  of  moral  duties,  than 
Nature,  Professor  Miller's  objections  can  of  course  carry  no  weight. 

1  beg  the  reader  to  remark  the  above  two  fallacies— namely  first, 
the  fallacy  of  mixing  up  the  question  of  the  truth  of  the  law  of 
exercise  with  the  question  of  prostitution,  while  ostensibly  arguing 
against  the  former,  and  secondly,  the  theological  objections -for  they 
are  the  very  ones  which  will  probably  be  most  frequently  brought 
forward  by  the  ojiponents  of  this  grea*  law  of  nature.  The  first  is 
one  of  the  prevailing  errors  in  a  series  of  articles  on  the  sexual  ques- 
tions by  Professor  Francis  W.  Newman,  published  in  the  h'tiisoncr  \n 
1855,  and  partly,  though  not  expressly,  directed  ngMinst  the  present 
work.  However  widely  I  differ  from  Professor  Newman  and  Professor 
Miller  on  the  subject  of  Prostitution  (both  as  regards  tlieir  views  on 
the  caust  and  cure  of  this  evil,  and  their  general  tone  of  feeling 
respecting  it)  as  well  as  on  the  truth  of  the  law  of  exercise,  the  two 
ijuestions  are  quite  distii.ct,  and  ougiit  never  to  be  confounded  tot>ether. 

"  One  other  consideraion,"  says  Professor  Miller,  "  before  leaving 
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n.or.,1,  il,a„  I,  I,  ,,i',t,,„„„„||,  „,„cie mil  ,,  I  "SL™,  '"  "i" 
witli  the  reconiiiiendiition  of  prostitution     Tt  a?i       .  '"''^rcourse 

disease^  If  he  doer^o^t^i^  ? l^^I  "  hi^'^^lj^  "^IJ 
the  case  before  us,  to  recommend  sexual  intercour  e  's  not  to 
recommend  prostUution.    All  th.n  the  praetitionerTs  proper  J  spoaE 
pf;,.i     .  ^°  tl'e  patient  that  I  e  cons^iders 

t  r'cotse'r  to'lV^brf  '°  "'^  ^'^^"^^''■^  ^  ^"  ^'^^  n^annerXs'  " 
consider     It  i,        ,  "  ^  q^^-^^tion  mainly  for  the  to 

consider.  It  is  for  Inm  to  consider  whether  he  will  marry  or  form 
an  .mnarned  connection  with  some  one,  or  indulge  in  pro'sti  ution 

It^  u  deTd'trnelh?-'  h""''"       ^'"^  *°^'")'  o^'eniain"^  conSt 
•  ^'^'^  present  State  of  society,  where  sexual 

ercourse  is  in  very  nmny  cas.s  attainable  only  by^^n  indissoluble 
marriage,  or  by  prostitution-the  first  of  which  is  so  oft™  mprac! 
ticable,  especially  to  an  invalid,  while  the  second  is  in  many  re"oecu 

&i?r7  'v  P"'''"'  "'^^  frequently  adopt  the  latte   a  fernaS 
but  the  practitioner  is  not  responsible  for  this,  nor  is  so  miserab  e  a 
dilemma  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things     As  I  have  a  rendv 

t^SueZtrjT]  'I'  "''T  f^^'*^"'  P-^titu\iir:nd  inS: 
601, We  mariiag-e  (winch  are  closely  connected  together),  mi^ht  be 

r^hxatfon  o  "t,'''  ^"P^^'^^^d  preventive  intefconrsi'  and  by  a 
Ibte  r.h[  ^°de;  wlien  the  diseases  of  abstinence  and 

m  ted  i  l^ni  v,"  ^  satisfactorily  treated,  but  effectually  pre- 
cis tbPnnW.i'''^Kr'  Prostitution  continues  to  be  in  many 
cases  the  only  attainable  intercourse,  although  I  deenlv  dcnlore  its 
L'Tt  t^;  \°  T,  *      smaller' evil  tha!  a  man  shLldtdulg 

WrU.  ,u  '  ^^'^^  ^"^^y  '^"'^er  the  miseries  of  sperml- 
E  tL  °f  abstinence  or  abuse;  and  I  admire  from  my 

beart  the  eminent  men,  including  M.  M.  Lallemand,  Ricord,  Roubau(( 
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fcnd  many  others  iii  this  and  other  countries,  who  have  both  felt  and 
acted  upon  this  truth,  whatever  obloquy  they  incurred  thereby.  Had 
they  cared  more  for  their  personal  convenience,  and  less  for  tlie 
interests  of  their  patients  and  of  science,  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
have  evaded  the  obnoxious  question  altogctlier. 

With  respect  to  Professor  Newman's  strictures,  I  shall  only  remark 
that  in  one  place  ho  makes  the  assertion  that  1  have  denied  chastitij  to 
be  a  virtue.  But  this  depends  upon  the  definition  given  to  the  word. 
In  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  chastity  is  usually  understood  to 
mean  "Complete  se.xual  abstinence,  for  liowever  prolonged  a  period, 
except  during  the  married  state."  Benjamin  Franklin  however 
deliaed  chastity  to  mean  "the  regulated  and  strictly  temperate  satis- 
fai  tion,  without  injury  to  others,  of  those  desires  which  are  natural 
to  all  healthy  adult  beings."  The  late  Mr.  Robert  Owen  defined  it  in 
ft  similar  manner,  as  "sexual  intercourse  with  aflection."  If  the  word 
be  understood  according  to  the  definition  of  Franklin  and  Mr.  Owen, 
then  I  consider  chastity  to  be  a  very  great  virtue;  but  chastity,  in 
the  sense  of  prolonged  sexual  abstinence,  I  cannot  but  regard  as  an 
;  infringement  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  therefore  a  natural  sin  either 
;  in  man  or  woman  ;  though  doubtless  in  the  actual  state  of  society 
I  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  it  is  unavoidable. 

By  the  word  prostitution  I  have  meant  here,  and  generally  throughout 
:this  work,  "indiscriminate  and  mercenary  intercourse;"  in  other 
■  words,  I  have  used  it  with  special  reference  to  the  public  women 
of  the  town.  It  ia  necessary  to  state  this,  for  several  writers  have 
:  included  under  the  word  all  kinds  of  unmarried  intercourse,  making 
,  little  or  no  distinction  betwean  the  moral  character  of  any  connections, 
■which  are  not  sanctioned  by  the  marriage  tie;  or,  at  least,  regarding 
;  all  such  connections  as  highly  reprehensible.  From  this  view,  I  need 
r scarcely  repeat  that  I  entirely  differ.  On  the  contrary,  the  noblest 
! sexual  conduct,  in  the  present  state  of  societj',  appears  to  me  to  be 
ithat  of  those  who,  while  endeavouring  to  fulfil  the  real  sexual  duties, 
;  enumerated  in  a  former  essay,  live  together  openly  and  witJiont  di»- 
,  guise,  but  refuse  to  enter  into  an  indissoluble  contract  of  wliict  they 
conscientiously  disapprove.] 
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The  four  laws  which  have  just  been  considered,  namely  tlic  l^nv  s  <)» 
perci^e,  fecundity,  and  agricultural  industry,  witii  the  derivative 
!aw  ot  populalion,  are,  m  my  opinion,  incomparably  the  most  imnor- 
tant  truths  with  wliich  man  has  to  do.    They  form  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  chief  piienoraena  of  society,  and  hold  the  same  relation  to 
all  other  social  theories,  that  the  doctrine  of  gravitation  does  to  the 
varKwis  theories  of  the  planelary  motions,  which  existed  up  to  the 
time  of  Newton    I  am  unwilling  to  quit  tliis  great  subject,  without 
adding  to  wliat  has  already  been  said,  tlie  testimony  of  several  dis- 
tinguished writers,  English  and  foreign,  whose  opinions  pre  of  far 
greater  wcigiit  and  value  tlian  my  own.    The  foll„win-r  quotations 
will  shovy  the  render  how  general  and  comjilete  is  the  accetitance  of 
tbe  Malthusian  theory  among  those  who  liave  carefully  studied  and 
rightly  apprehended  the  question.    In  f;;ct,  the  modern  scicnne  of 
political  economy  is  in  the  main  based  on  this  great  theory,  in  th» 
same  manner  as  astronomy  and  mechanics  are  based  on  the  laws  of 
motion  and  gravitation.    As  Mr.  Senior  and  Mr.  Mill  liave  shown 
political  economy  as  a  science  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  series  of 
deductions  from  tlie  laws  of  fecundity  and  agricultural  industry,  and 
from  the  familiar  law  of  human  nature  that  "man  tends  to  pfefor  a 
greater  gam  to  a  smaller."    It  is  mainly  by  re;iso;inig  from  these 
premises,  that  Maltluis,  liicnrdo,  and  their  successors  have  given  to 
the  science  its  present  liiuhly  develoned  form.    "  Political  Economy 
properly  so  called,"  »«y.s  Mr.  Mill,    'has  grown  up  almost  from  in- 
fancy since  the  tnne  ol  Adam  Smitli."    To  deny  the  Malthusian 
theory  is  therefore  in  reality  equivalent  to  a  rejection  of  the  whole 
modern  flcience  of  political  economy,  just  in  the  same  way  as  to  deny 
the  laws  of  motion  and  gravitation  would  be  to  reject  the  astronomi- 
cal mi  mechaiucal  sciences.   It  may  be  imagined  with  what  extreme 
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,  cnre  principles  of  so  fiinil;imL'nt;il  a  chamctor  have  boon  exnniiiierl  by 
scieiitifK;  men.  Tiiose  who,  in  the  invseiU  day,  oi)(k'avoiir  to  rc-fute 
the  Malthiisian  tlioory,  should  know  that  tliey  are  arguing,  not  a.i;ainst 
an  isohited  iir()i)osition,  or  a  single  individual,  but  against  a  scii^Hce, 
and  a  wliole  scientilie  body. 
1  may  first  quote  the  o]iinion  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  mnsj 

.  eminent  economist  and  sociologist  of  the  age.  After  showing  thai 
the  law  of  tlie  Increase  of  Production  depends  on  the  laws  of  increast 
in  the  three  agents  nf  production —labor,  capital,  and  land — Mr.  Mili 
proceeds  to  consider  tlie  first  of  these  agents.  "The  increase  ol 
labor,"  he  says,  "is  the  increase  of  mankind;  of  population.  On  thia 
euliject  the  "discussions  e.xcited  by  tlie  Essay  of  Mr.  Malthus,  have 
niiiie  the  truth,  though  by  no  means  universally  admitted,  yet  so 

1  fully  known,  that  a  briefer  examination  of  the  question  than  would 
Otherwise  have  been  necessary,  will  probably  on  the  present  occasion 

I  juflice. 

"The  power  of  multiplication  inherent  in  all  organic  life  may  bo 
.  regarded  as  iiifinite.  There  is  no  one  species  of  vegetable  or  animal, 
'  wiiich,  if  the  earth  were  entirely  abandoned  to  it,  and  to  the  things 
.  on  which  it  feeds,  would  not  in  a  small  number  of  years  overspread 
■  every  region  of  the  globe  of  ■which  the  climate  was  compatible  with 
i  its  existence.    .    .  . 

"To  this  property  of  organized  beings  the  human  species  forms  no 
1  exception.  Its  po\Ter  of  increase  is  indefinite,  and  the  actual  multi- 
I  plication  would  be  extraordinarily  rapid,  if  the  power  were  exercised 
I  to  the  utmost.  It  never  is  exercised  to  the  utmost,  and  yet,  in  the 
I  roost  favorable  circumstances  known  to  exist,  which  are  those  of  a 
!  fertile  region  colonized  from  an  industrious  and  civilized  community, 
j  population  has  continued  for  several  generations,  independently  of 
'  fresh  immigration,  to  doul)lc  itself  in  not  much  more  than  twenty 
I  years.  That  the  multiplication  in  the  human  species  exceeds  even 
:  this,  is  evident  if  we  consider  how  great  is  the  ordinary  number  of 
.  children  to  a  family,  where  the  climate  is  good  and  early  marriages 
I  usual;  and  how  small  a  proportion  of  them  die  before  the  age  of 
[  maturity,  in  the  present  stale  of  hygienic  knowledge,  where  the 
1  locality  is  healthy,  and  the  family  adequately  provided  with  the 
:  means  of  living.  It  is  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  increase, 
i  if  we  only  assume  that  in  a  good  sanitary  condition  of  the  people, 
;  each  generation  may  be  double  the  number  of  the  generation  which 
I  preceded  it. 

"  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  these  propositions  might  still  have 
I  required  considerable  enforcement  and  illustration ;  but  the  evidence 

of  them  is  so  ample  and  incontestible  that  they  have  made  their  way 
•  against  all  kinds  of  opposition,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  axiomatic." 
'.  Mr.  Mill  then  states  the  causes  by  which  these  boundless  powers  of 
1  Increase  are  checked  in  old  countries — namely,  by  want  or  the  dread 
:of  want,  by  poverty  or  sexual  restraint.    "If  the  multiplication  of 

mankind,"  he  says,  "proceeded  only,  like  that  of  the  other  animals, 
( from  a  blind  instinct,  it  would  be  limited  in  the  same  manner  with 
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tlioirg;  the  births  would  be  as  numerous  as  the  physical  constitutlo 
of  the  species  ailmitleJ  of,  and  tlie  population  would  be  kept  dow 
by  deatlis.  But  the  conduct  of  iiuman  creatures  is  more  or  less  in 
fluenced  by  foresight  of  consequences.  ...  In  jjroportion  a 
mankind  rise  above  tlie  condition  of  the  beasts,  jjopulation  is  re 
strained  by  the  fear  of  want  ratlier  than  by  want  itself." 

Mr.  James  Mill,  in  his  Elements  of  Political  Ivjonomy,  after  statin- 
the  law  of  Ibcundity,  auiJ.  adducing  facts  to  show  the  powers  of  in 
crease  under  favorable  circumstances,  says,  "That  population  tiiere 
fore  has  such  a  tendency  to  increase  as  would  enable  it  to  doubl 
itself  in  a  small  number  of  years,  is  a  proposition  resting  on  tli 
strongest  evidence,  wbich  notbing  that  deserves  the  name  of  evidene 
has  been  brought  on  the  other  side  to  oppose."  "  We  know  well,"  he  say 
again,  "that  there  are  two  causes  by  which  it  may  be  prevented  fron 
increasing,  how  great  soever  its  natural  tendency  to  increase  Th> 
one  is  poverty;  under  which,  let  the  number  born  be  what  it  may  al 
but  a  certain  number  undergo  a  premature  destruction.    The  othe 
cause  is  prudence;  by  which,  either  marriages  are  sparingly  con  'I 
tracted,  or  care  is  taken  that  children,  beyond  a  certain  number,  shal 
not  be  the  fruit."    Agam,  in  comparing  the  increase  of  popu'latioi 
with  that  of  capital,  he  says,  "  If  it  were  the  natural  tendency  o 
capital  to  increase  faster  than  population,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  preserving  a  prosperous  condition  of  the  people.    If  on  the  othei 
hand,  it  were  the  natural  tendency  of  population  to  increase  fastei 
than  capital,  the  difficulty  would  be  very  great.    There  would  be  i 
perpetual  tendency  in  wages  to  fall.    .    .    .    That  population  has  £ 
tendency  to  increase  faster  than  capital  has,  in  most  places,  actualh 
increased,  is  proved,  incontestibly,  by  the  condition  of  the  populatior 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe.  In  almost  all  countries  the  c(jnditior  v 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  poor  and  miserable.   This  is  an  im- 
possibility if  capital  had  increased  faster  than  population.    In  thai  «■ 
case  wages  of  necessity  must  have  risen,  and  would  have  placed  the  1 
laborer  in  a  state  of  affluence,  far  above  the  miseries  of  want."  ii 
In  his  article  on  Colonies  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopsedii  w 
Bntannica,  Mr.  James  Mill  makes  the  following  allusion  to  preveii  Mi 
tive  intercourse.    In  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  popu-  it 
lation  difficulty  in  a  straightforward  and  resolute  manner,  he  says, 

Ibis  is  indeed  the  most  important  practical  problem  to  which  the  in 
wisdom  of  the  politiciM  or  the  moralist  can  be  applied.  It  has  till  eir 
this  time  been  miserably  evaded  by  all  those  who  liave  meddled  with  i: 
tlie  subjwt,  as  well  as  by  all  those  who  were  called  upon  by  their  situa- 
tion to  find  a  remedy  for  the  evils  to  which  it  relates.  And  vet  11  ™ 
tlie  superstitions  of  the  nursery  were  discarded,  and  the  principle  of  (ii 
utility  kept  steadily  in  view,  a  solution  miqht  not  be  difficult  to  be  found,  el- 
and tlie  means  of  drying  up  one  of  the  most  copious  sources  of  evil—  m 
a  source  winch,  if  all  other  sources  of  evil  were  taken  away,  would  idi 
alone  suffice  to  retain  tne  great  mass  of  human  beings  in  misery-  k 
would  be  seen  to  be  neither  doubtful  nor  difficult  to  be  applied,"  im 
Mr.  David  Ric^do,  in  his  Principles  of  Political  F-yy^omy  and  all 
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Taxation,  says,  "  Of  Mr.  Malthus's  Essay  ocx  Population,  I  Ma  happy 
in  the  opportunity  here  afforded  me  of  expressing  my  admiration, 
rhe  assaults  of  the  opponents  of  this  great  worli  have  only  served  to 
prove  its  strcngtli;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  its  great  reputation  will 
spread  with  the  cultivation  of  that  science  of  which  it  is  so  eminent 
in  ornament." 

Mr.  Senior,  in  iiis  treatise  on  Political  Economy  in  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitana,  bases  the  whole  science  on  four  elementary  pro- 
positions, two  of  which  are  the  law  of  fecundity  with  its  checks,  and 
;he  law  of  agricultural  industry.  "We  have  already  stated,"  ho 
says,  "  that  the  general  facts  on  wliich  the  science  of  Political 
Economy  re.ats,  are  comprised  in  a  few  general  propositions,  the  result 
Df  observation  or  consciousness.  The  propositions  to  which  we  then 
illuded  are  these. 

"  1.  That  every  man  desires  to  obtain  additional  wealth  with  at 
ittle  sacrifice  as  possible. 

"  2.  That  the  Population  of  the  world,  or  in  other  words  the  number 
Df  persons  inhabiting  it,  is  limited  only  by  moral  or  physical  evil,  or 
oy  fear  of  a  deficiency  of  those  articles  of  wealth,  which  the  habita 
of  the  individuals  of  each  class  of  its  inhabitants  lead  them  to 
.•equire. 

"  3.  That  the  powers  of  labor  and  of  the  other  instruments  which 
produce  wealth,  may  be  indefinitely  increased  by  using  their  products 
IS  the  means  of  further  production. 

"  4.  That,  agricultural  skill  remaining  the  same,  additional  labor 
jmployed  on  the  land  within  a  given  district,  produces  in  general  a 
■ess  proportionate  return;  or  in  other  words,  that  though  with  every 
increase  of  the  labor  bestowed,  the  aggregate  return  is  increased,  the 
increase  of  the  return  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  labor. 

"  The  first  of  these  propositions  is  a  matter  of  consciousness,  the 
"Ju-ee  others  are  matter  of  observation." 

The  first  proposition  mentioned  by  Mr.  Senior,  although  not  for- 
mally stated,  is,  he  says,  "  assumed  in  almost  every  process  of  econo- 
mical reasoning.  It  'n  t!ie  corner-stone  of  the  doctrine  of  wages  and 
orofits,  and,  generally  speaking,  of  exchange."  The  second  propo- 
litiun  is  the  law  of  fecundity  with  its  checks.  The  checks  as  enume- 
rated by  Mr.  Senior  are  "  moral  or  physical  evil,  or  a  fear  of  deficiency 
jf  wealth; ''  which  correspond  respectively  to  vice,  misery,  and  moral 
'estraint,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Malthus.  The  third  proposition  re- 
ates  to  the  employment  of  capital,  as  an  instrument  of  production; 
vhile  the  fourth  is  the  law  of  agricultural  industry,  or  diminishing 
oroductiveness.  Mr.  Senior  describes  the  two  last  propositions  aa 
jeing  nearly  self-evident.  "No  one  who  reflects  on  the  diflference 
jetiveen  the  unassisted  force  of  man,  and  the  more  than  gigantic 
)owers  ot  capital  and  machinery,  can  doubt  the  former  proposition; 
md  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  other,  it  is  necessary  only  to  recollect 
;hat,  if  it  were  false,  no  land  except  the  very  best  could  ever  be  cul- 
ivated;  since  if  the  return  from  a  sinizle  farm  were  to  increase  in 
mil  proportion  to  any  amount  ot  increased  labor  bestowed  on  it.  the 
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produce  of  tlint  one  rnrm  niiijlit  feed  tlic  whole  population  of  Eng. 
liind."  Mr.  SL'iiior  tlicn  pnici  eds  to  tlie  furtlier  consideration  and 
pionf  of  each  of  lln'se  [jroposiiioiis,  and  to  deduce  from  tliein  tlio 
oilier  doctrines  of  tiie  science.  Political  Ecotioniy,  it  may  here  be 
remarked,  th()u;,di  its  first  principles  are  of  course  ohlained  hy  iiii]uc- 
tioii,  is  ill  the  main  a  di-dnctire.  science;  tlie  laws  of  the  dislribulion 
und  exchange  of  weallli  ^iven  in  economical  work.s,  having  lieen  all 
ascertained  hy  I'le  runoe/e  d^dncticc  viclJiud  of  jiroof,  which  has  been 
already  ment'ioned  as  the  only  means  of  arrivin;,'  at  the  lawg  of 
complex  phenomena. 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  Cairnes,  the  present  AAliateley  Professor  of 
Political  lOcanoniy  iu  the  University  of  Dublin,  bases  the  science  on 
the  same  elementary  propositions,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  the 
Character  and  Lop:ical  Method  of  Political  Economy,  piiblislied  in 
18.^7  After  showin<,'  that  the  ultimate  premises  of  political  economy 
consist  of  certain  f  i(;ts  of  human  nature  and  of  the  external  w^orld, 
he  says  with  regard  to  these  facts: — "Although  so  numerous  as  to 
defy  distinct  specification,  there  are  yet  some,  the  existence  and 
character  of  wliieli  are  easily  ascertainalile,  of  such  iiaraiiiuiua  im- 
jioiUiiir.e.  in  relation  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  as 
to  atford  a  sound  and  si  aide  basis  for  deducing  the  laws  of  these 
phenomena.  The  principal  of  tliese  I  stated  to  be,  1st,  the  desire  for 
wealtli,  and  aversion  to  labor,  implanted  in  human  beings:  2iidl3-,  the 
principles  of  population  derived  from  the  ])hysiologieal  character  of 
man,  and  his  mental  propensities;  and  3rdly,  the  physical  qualities  of 
the  natural  agents,  more  especially  land,  on  which  human  industry 
i«  exercised." 

"There  are  no  limits,"  says  ]\Ir.  McCuiloch  in  his  Principles  of 
Political  Economy,  "to  the  prolific  power  of  plants  and  animals. 
The}'  are  endued  with  a  principle  which  impels  them  to  increase  their 
numbers  beyond  the  nourishment  prepared  tor  them.  .  .  The  progress 
of  population  in  countries  with  ditPerent  capacities  for  providing  food 
and  other  accommodations,  illustrates  at  once  tlie  operation  of  the 
law  of  increase,  and  the  degree  in  wdiich  it  is  mollified  by  a  change  of 
circumstances.  In  newly-settled  countries,  and  especially  in  those 
which  have  a  large  extent  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land,  population 
invariably  increases  with,  extraordinary  rapidity.  .  .  The  popula- 
tion of  some  of  the  states  of  North  America  has,  after  making  every 
reasonable  allowance  for  immigrants,  continued  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury to  double  in  every  twenty  or  at  most,  five-and-twenty  j'ears.  . 

But  the  principle  wdiose  operation  under  favourable  circum- 
stances has  thus  developed  itself,  is,  in  the  language  of  geometers,  a 
constant  quantity.  The  same  power  that  doubles  the  population  of 
Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  New  South  Wales  every  five-and-twenty 
years,  exists  everywlieve,  and  is  equally  energetic  in  England,  Franco, 
and  Holland.  Man  however  is  not  the  mere  unreasoning  slave  ol 
instinct.  .  .  In  the  United  States  every  industrious  individual  who 
has  attained  a  marriageable  age  may  enter  into  the  matrimonial  con- 
tract without  fear  of  the  consequences;  the  largest  family  being  tlier« 
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an  uilviintage  ratlicr  than  otherwise.  But  such  is  not  the  case  here; 
nor  will  it  be  the  cnsc  in  America  after  she  lias  become  comparatively 
populous.  .  .  .  Man  cannot  increase  beyond  the  means  of  sub- 
eistence  provided  for  his  support;  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  tlie 
tendency  to  niultiplicatiun,  in  countries  advancing  in  the  career  of 
civilization,  and  where  there  is,  in  consequence,  an  increased  ditficulty 
of  providing  additional  supplies  of  food,  were  not  cliccked  by  the 
prevalence  of  moral  restraint,  or  of  prudence  and  forethought,  ii 
would  be  checlced  by  the  prevalence  of  vice,  misery,  and  famine. 
Tliere  is  no  alternative." 

In  the  article  on  Population  in  the  Penny  Cycloptedia,  the  writer 
Bays,  "  Mr.  Malthus's  theory  is  now  generally  accepted  as  the  true 
exposition  of  the  principle  of  population.  Many  of  the  ohjcctioui 
that  have  been  urged  against  it  are  hardly  worthy  of  notice.  Some 
Rre  content  to  quote  the  Scripture  command,  '  Increase  and  multiply,' 
forgetful  of  the  moral  obligations  which  are  imposed  in  connection 
with  it."  [Thus  Professor  Miller  in  the  work  on  Prostitution  already 
referred  to,  after  recommending — like  the  2imes  newspaper,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood — earlier  viarriages  as  one  of  the  chief 
remedies  for  prostitution,  says: — "But,  say  the  political  economists, 
perhaps — By  sucli  early  marriages  you  will  flood  the  labor  market, 
and  drown  the  population.  Indeed,  some  wiseacres  blame  early 
marriage  for  prostitution,  poverty,  intemperance,  and  all  the  many 
evils  with  wluch  the  lower  classes  are  so  sore  beset.  Our  answer  is: — 
Let  the  marriage  l)e  'early'  under  the  limitations  here  specified,  and 
we  will  answer  for  the  consequences.  '  Redundant  population ! 
Fudge!  No  fear  of  that.  Man's  mission  is  to  'multiply  and  re- 
p-enish  the  earth.'"  Now  tlie  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  social 
poverty  in  a  country  like  England,  is  a  certain  sign  that  tlie  procrea- 
tive  powers  have  already  been  enormously  over-exercised  by  the  com- 
munity; therefore,  to  recommend  earlier  marriages,  without  at  the 
same  time  recommending  preventive  measures,  is  just  to  recommend 
that  poverty  should  be  increased.  With  regard  to  Professor  Miller's 
summary  dismissal  of  the  population  principle,  what  would  he,  is  a 
man  of  science,  say  to  any  one,  v/ho,  without  having  ever  really 
itudied  the  subject,  should  reject  in  such  a  manner  the  most  im- 
portant principles  of  surgery  ?]  "  Others  have  imagined  that  they 
have  discovered  a  supernatural  law  of  fecundity  which  varies  with 
the  fluctuating  circumstances  of  society.  Dr.  Price,  Mr.  Godwin,  and 
Mr.  Sadler  entertained  this  notion.  Mr.  Senior  is  the  only  economist 
of  any  distinction  who  has  objected  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Malthus." 
This  last  remark  refers  to  a  discussion  which  took  place  between  Mr. 
Senior  and  Mr.  Malthus,  and  which  arose  from  the  ambiguous 
meaning  of  the  word  tendency,  already  alluded  to;  but  it  was  soon 
perceived  by  both  parties  that  there  was  no  real  difference  of  opinion 
between  them.  "Our  controversy  has  ended,"  says  Mr.  Senior,  "a* 
1  believe  few  controversies  ever  terminated  before,  in  mutual  agree- 
ment." 

Again,  in  the  article  on  Population  in  Tif-es'  Cj-clopaedia  the  write? 
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eavs,  "It  lience  appears  tliat  tlie  cliecks  to  population  maj  be  diriJc-d 
into  two  general  classes,  viz.:  those  wliicli  operate  in  preventing  thi 
birth  of  a  population  wliicli  cannot  be  .siipi)ortctl,  and  those  which 
destroy  it  after  it  has  been  bront;lit  into  existence;  or,  as  tliey  aro 
denominated  by  Mr.  Malthns,  tlie  preventive  checlcs,  ami  the  positive 
checks.  The  necessary  and  constant  eftect  of  some  checks  hn'ing  fully 
eslal)lis/ied,  and  these  checks  being  divisible  into  the  classes  above 
mentioneil,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  hesitate  in  determining  wliich  of 
these  we  should  wish  to  see  put  in  operation."  In  the  Encyclopajdia 
Britannica  and  Londinensis  the  articles  on  Population  are  by  Mr. 
Maltlius  himself,  so  that  they  r.eed  not  here  be  quoted. 

"If  the  tendency  of  population  be  to  increase  in  a  geometrical 
ratio,"  says  .Mr.  Francis  Place  in  his  reiily  to  Mr.  Godwin's  attempted 
refutation  of  the  Malthusian  views,  "and  the  period  of  doubling  be  a 
short  one,  it  follows  of  course  that  the  mass  of  the  people  in  an  old 
country  must  remiiin  in  a  state  of  wretchedness,  until  they  are  con- 
vinccd  tiiat  tlieir  safety  deiiends  upon  themselves,  and  that  it  can  bo 
maintained  in  no  other  way,  than  by  their  cear.ing  to  propagate  faster 
than  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence  are  produced." 

In  alluding  to  the  subject  of  preventive  intercourse,  Mr.  Place  says, 
"If  above  ail  it  were  once  clearly  understood  that  it  was  not  dis- 
reputable for  married  persons  to  avail  themselves  of  such  precautionary 
means,  as  would,  without  being  injurious  to  health,  or  destructive  of 
female  delicacy,  prevent  conception,  a  sufficient  check  might  at  once  be 
given  to  the  increase  of  population  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence; 
and  vice  and  misery  to  a  prodigious  extent  might  be  removed  from 
society.  The  course  recommended  will,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  at  some 
period  be  pursued  by  the  people,  even  if  left  to  themselves  .... 
If  means  were  adopted  to  prevent  the  breeding  of  a  larger  number  of 
children  than  married  people  might  desire  to  have,  and  if  the  laboring 
part  of  the  population  could  thus  be  kept  below  the  demand  for  labor, 
wages  would  rise,  so  as  to  afford  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence 
for  all,  and  all  might  marry."  "  It  is  time,"  he  says  again,  "  th.at 
those  who  really  understand  the  cause  of  a  redundant,  unhappy, 
miserable,  and  considerably  vicious  population,  and  the  means  of 
preventing  the  redundancy,  should  clearly,  freely,  openly  and  fear- 
lessly point  out  the  means.  It  is  childish  to  shrink  from  proposing 
or  developing  any  means,  however  repugnant  they  may  at  first  appear 
to  be."  So  far  from  being  "disreputable,"  preventive  intercourse 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  in  time  be  recognised  as  consistent,  and  alone 
consistent,  with  the  highest  dictates  of  morality:  for  it  alone  among 
the  population  checks  (_one  or  ocner  of  which,  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten, is  inevitable)  fulfils  the  two  great  moral  duties — the  duty 
namely  which  one  owes  to  others,  and  that  which  is  due  to  oneself. 
Celibacy,  or  prolonged  sexual  abstinence,  on  the  other  hand,  ai 
already  shown,  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  therefore,  like 
all  other  violations  of  these  laws,  must  be  regarded  as  a  natural  stn, 
either  in  man  or  woman. 

I  may  here  observe,   that  the  use  of  preventive  measures  has  beea 
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much  more  frequently  recommended,  as  the  true  remedy  for  the 
poimlation  evils,  than  is  at  all  generally  known,  or  tlian  1  was  myself 
aware  of  at  tlie  time  when  tliis  work  was  first  i)ublished.  Brsidca 
SQcn  hii,'li  authorities  as  Mr.  James  Mill  and  Mr.  Francis  Tlace, 
jirevcntive  intercourse  has  been  zealously  advocated  hy  M.  Joseph 
Garnier,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Paris,  and  for  many  yeiirs 
the  chief  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Econoniistes;  by  M.  Kaciborski; 
bv  Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen  in  his  Moral  Physiology;  by  the  heroic 
Mr.  Ricliard  Carlile  in  his  Every  Woman's  Book  (the  first  work 
viiieh  openly  described  the  preventive  measures;)  by  Dr.  Knowltcn 
in  his  Fruits  of  Philosophy  ;  by  the  author  of  Notes  on  the  PopulaticI^ 
Question  ,  and  also  in  an  excellent  little  treatise  on  Poverty,  its  Causf 
and  Cure,  just  published  by  Mr.  Truelove.   In  addition  to  these  noble 
eflTorts,  it  was  alluded  to  in  some  English  newspapers  in  the  year  1827, 
and  about  the  same  time  a  large  nmiiber  of  handbills  on  the  subject 
were  distributed  among  the  working  classes  in  the  northern  counties 
of  England.    "It  has  been  broached  somewhat  disguisedly  in  several 
newspapers,"  says  Mr.  Richard  Carlile  in  his  Every  Woman's  Book, 
"and  preached  in  lectures  to  the  people  by  a  most  benevolent  gentle- 
man at  Leeds;  it  has  been  circulated  by  thousands  of  iiandbilla 
through  the  populous  districts  of  the  north."    Different  writers  have 
recommended  different  methods  of  prevention.    Of  the  five  methods 
•which  have  been  employed  or  proposed — namely,  withdrawal,  the 
sheath,  the  sponge,  injections  (chemical  or  simple),  and  attention  to 
the  monthly  periods — Mr.  Owen  and  the  author  of  Notes  on  the 
Population  Question  give  the  preference  to  the  first;  Mr.  Richard 
Carlile  and  the  author  of  Poverty,  its  Cause  and  Cure,  to  the  third; 
Dr.  Knowlton  to  the  fourth;  while  M.  Raciborski,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  has  directed  attention  to  the  fifth.    Without  pretending  to 
decide  on  a  point  on  which  so  little  experience  has  yet  been  made 
public,  I  may  mention  that  although  the  two  first  measures  are  the 
most  certain,  yet  the  three  others  are  in  my  opinion  the  best,  and  those 
which  will  be  ultimately  adopted  ;  for  they  are  the  least  injurious  to 
health,  and  interfere  little,  if  at  all,  with  the  pleasure  of  the  venereal  act. 
Dr.  Knowlton  speaks  highly  of  the  efficacy  of  injections  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  alum,  to  be  injected  into  the 
vagina  by  means  of  a  female  syringe,  immediately  after  connection. 
"  A  lump  of  either  of  the  above-mentioned  salts,"  he  says,  "  of  the 
size  of  a  chestnut,  may  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  making  the 
solution  weaker  or  stronger,  as  it  may  be  borne  without  producing 
any  irritation  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied.    These  solutions 
would  not  lose  their  virtues  by  age."    "  I  know,"  he  says  again,  "  the 
use  of  this  check  requires  tiie  woman  to  leave  her  bed  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, but  this  is  its  only  objection ;  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  any  check  can  ever  be  devised  entirely  free  of  objections. 
In  its  favoi  it  may  be  said,  it  costs  nearly  nothing;  it  is  true;  it  re- 
quires no  sacrifice  of  pleasure;  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  female;  it  is 
to  DC  used  after  m-te  d  of  before  connection,  a  weighty  consideration 
in  its  favor,  as  a  moment's  reflrction  will  couviiice  anyone  ;  ami  lust, 
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bu-i  not  lonst,  it  is  ron  liicive  to  cleanliness,  and  pro8crvos  the  paiig 
li-oni  rela\:ili()ii  and  disease.  .  .  .  Tliose  w  ho  have  iisi'd  this  cheek 
(anil  some  have  used  it  to  iny  certain  kiio\vled,!;c,  wilh  eiilire  success, 
for  nine  or  ten  years,  and  under  sncli  circiunstanecs  as  leave  no  room 
to  doulit  its  enic:icy)  aliirni  they  would  he  at  the  trouble  of  using  in- 
jet'lions  merely  liir  the  i)uri)oses  of  lieallli  and  cleanliness.  .  .  . 
I  can  only  say  J  have  not  known  it  to  fail.  Such  are  my  views  of  the 
whole  subject,  that  it  would  require  many  instances  of  its  reputed 
failure  to  satisfy  me  that  such  failures  were  not  owing  to  an  insulii- 
citnt  use  of  it.  I  even  believe  that  quite  cold  water  alone,  if 
thoroughly  used,  would  be  sudieient.  ...  1  hojje  that  no  failures 
will  be  charped  to  inellicacy  of  tliis  check,  which  ouf;lit  to  be  attri- 
buted to  neglif^eiice,  or  insufficient  use  of  it.  I  will  therefore  recom- 
mend at  least  two  applications  of  the  syringe,  the  sooner  the  surer; 
yet  it  is  iny  opinion  that  live  minutes'  delay  would  not  prove  mis- 
chievous, perhaps  not  ten."  Mr.  Richard  Carlile  gives  the  following 
description  of  the  mode  of  employing  the  sponge,  which  he  calls  the 
female's  safe-guard; — "  If  before  sexual  intercourse  the  female  intro- 
duces into  her  vagina  a  piece  of  sponge,  as  large  as  can  be  pleasantly 
introduced,"  (perliaps  frum  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  an  egg) 
having  previously  attached  a  bobbin  or  a  piece  of  narrow  riWjand  to 
withdraw  it,"  (or,  without  this,  it  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  finger)  "it 
will  be  found  a  preventive  to  conception,  while  it  neither  lessens  the 
pleasure  of  the  female,  nor  injures  her  health.  When  convenient,  the 
sponge  should  be  dipped  in  cold  water,  or  in  warm  w.nter  rather  than 
none.  The  practice  is  common  with  the  females  of  the  more  refined 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  with  those  of  the  aristocracy 
of  England." 

With  regard  to  these  preventive  measures,  the  great  desideratum 
at  the  present  day  appears  to  me  to  be,  not  so  much  to  know  which 
of  them  is  best,  (for  this  could  be  easily  ascertained  afterwards,  and 
at  present  all  of  them  have  tlieir  advantages),  but  that  the  subject 
should  be  openly  discussed,  so  tliat  eveii/  adult  should  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  them ;  and  also  that  they  should  be  recognised  as  not 
only  perfectly  consistent  with  the  highest  morality,  but  as  the  most 
fundamental  requisite  of  human  happiness  and  progress.  They  are 
indeed,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  James  Mill,  the  solution  of  "  the  most 
important  practical  problem  to  which  the  wisdom  of  the  politician  or 
the  moralist  can  be  applied."  Those  who  endeavour  to  vilify  and  de- 
grade these  means  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  who  speak  of  them 
as  "  immoral  "  or  "  disgusting,"  are  little  aware  of  the  moral  responsi- 
bility they  incur  thereby.  As  already  shown,  to  reject  preventive 
intercourse  is  in  reality  to  choose  the  other  three  true  population- 
checks,  poverty,  prostitution,  and  celibacy.  So  far  from  meriting  re- 
probation, the  endeavour  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  preventive 
methods  and  of  the  great  law  of  nature  which  renders  them  necessary, 
is  iu  my  opinion  the  very  greatest  service  which  can  at  present  be 
done  to  mankind. 

No  one  has  more  strenuously  eupported  the  population  principU 
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fend  the  doctrine  of  moral  restraint  or  celibacy  than  the  eninent 
Scotch  minister.  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  lie  describes  the  main  ol)ject 
of  his  work  on  Political  liconoray  in  the  following  terms: — "All  the 
remedies  which  have  been  proposed  against  a  state  of  general  destitu- 
tion in  society,"  he  says,  "  may  be  classified  under  two  descriptions. 
By  the  first,  it  is  souglit  to  provide  the  adequate  means  for  the- 
increasing  numbers  of  mankind.  By  the  second,  to  keep  down  the- 
numbers  to  the  stationary,  or  comparatively  speaking,  to  the  slowly- 
increasing  means.  .  .  .  It  is  our  main  design  to  demonstrate  tiie- 
insutHciency  of  one  and  all  the  remedies  put  together  which  belong  toi 
the  first  class — and  to  contrast,  with  their  operation,  the  efTcct  of  the) 
moral  remedy,  the  prosperous  economic  state  that  will  surely  he 
realised  through  the  medium  of  general  intelligence  or  virtue,  or  by 
an  action  on  the  minds  of  the  people  themselves."  After  pointing 
out  the  error  of  Adam  Smith  (an  error  which  is  still  so  extremely 
common  among  writers  ol  the  "  productionist "  school)  in  attending 
chiefly  to  an  increase  of  production,  and  augmentation  of  the  physical 
resources,  he  says,  "It  was  not  otherwise  to  be  expected;  for  his 
work,  great  and  enlightened  though  it  be,  was  long  prior  to  the  clear 
and  convincing  expositions  of  Malthus  on  the  subject  of  population." 

"  In  the  more  civilized  state,"  says  Mr.  William  Ellis  in  his  Out- 
lines of  Social  Economy,  "  capital  is  large,  power  developed,  and  if 
the  country  be  but  partially  settled,  as  North  America  and  the 
Australian  colonies,  large  tracts  of  unoccupied  land  of  great  fertility 
and  abundance  of  food  await  a  rapidly  increasing  population  ;  if  the 
country  be  more  fully  settled,  as  England  and  France,  the  situation 
of  the  laborer  is  happy  or  miserable,  according  as  the  growing  num- 
bers are  regulated  by  virtuous,  sober,  prudent  forethought,  or  by — we 
must  not  say  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  for  these  would  imply 
absence  of  civilization — but  by  insufficient  and  unwholesome  food, 
inadequate  clothing,  scanty  fuel,  and  confined  and  ill-ventilated 
dwellings." 

"The  grand  principles  are  fully  established,"  says  Miss  Harriet 
Martineau  in  her  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy,  "which  may 
#erve  as  a  key  to  all  the  mysteries  relating  to  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  Their  application  may  require  much  time  and  patience ;  but 
we  have  them  safe.  Their  final  general  adoption  may  be  regarded  as 
certain,  and  an  incalculable  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  society 
must  follow  of  course.  These  principles  are  two :  that,  owing  to  the 
inequality  of  soils,  the  natural  tendency  of  capital  is  to  yield  a  per- 
petually diminishing  return,  and  that  the  consumers  of  capital  [tend 
to]  increase  at  a  perpetually  accelerated  rate.  The  operation  of  these 
principles  may  be  modified  to  any  extent  by  the  influence  of  others; 
but  they  exist;  they  are  fully  ascertained;  and  must  henceforth  serve 
as  guides  to  all  wise  attempts  to  rectify  an  unjust  distribution  of  the 
wealth  of  society.  It  is  diflfcult  to  conceive  how  any  sound  mind  can 
have  withheld  its  assent  to  these  grand  principles,  after  they  had  once 
been  clearly  announced."  The  first  of  the  principles,  mentioned  by 
Miss  Martineau,  ii  the  law  of  agricultural  industry,  the  sefvwid,  ths 
law  of  fecundity. 
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Mr.  William  Thompson  (autlior  of  the  niible  "  Aiipeal  of  Woiiien"^ 
»:iys  ill  his  worii  on  '•  1  Jistriiiul idii  ol'  W'tMllli,"  in  answer  to  lh« 
objections  lirouKlit  anainst  liis  iind  Mr.  Owen'.s  conununi.stic  views  bv 
Mallhusian  writei'.s,  "It  is  Milniitled  to  lliese  obji-ctors  tlial  tliere  is  a 
])li3'sical  capability  of  increahiny  the  nuinl)ers  of  the  human  species, 
greater  than  any  Icnown  i)liysical  capability  of  increa-ing  the  quantity 
of  food  iieet'ssary  for  human  subsistence  It  is  also  admitted  that 
nothing  could  be  more  useful  in  the  present  state  of  huuuui  knowledge, 
than  to  bring  forward  this  imjiorlant  question  Ibr  minute  and  uiicom- 
proiiiisim/  c/Lsciissio/i.  ,  .  .  The  remedy  is  absolutely  indicated  at 
ihe  same  time  and  by  the  same  process,  that  tlie  defect  is  discovered 
'I'he  defect  is,  the  tendcTicy  to  increase  beyond  the  supply  of  food; 
this  defect  arising  from  the  want  ol  prudi  iice  in  the  regulation  of  a 
natural  appetite,  on  the  part  of  the  great  mass,  the  ignorant  mass  of 
'«^ankind.  If  it  be  possible  to  impart  prudence  to  the  great  mass  of 
lumkind,  the  evils  said  to  arise  from  a  want  of  prudence  are  plainly  noi 
Irremediable^  Mr.  Thoinpsoii  here  expresses  exactly  the  Malthusian 
views,  and  yet  he  speaks  as  if  he  were  in  some  respects  opposed  to  them. 
Tie  seems  to  believe — as  many  have  done — that  Malthusian  writers  have 
asserted  that  the  population  evils  are  irremediable,  and  that  the 
principle  of  increase  must  always  give  rise  to  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness. But  this,  as  the  reader  is  well  aware,  forms  no  part  of  the 
population  doctrines;  according  to  which  mankind  have  a  citoice  be- 
tween the  four  true  popuuition-chccks,  any  one  of  which  may  be 
indefinitely  diminished,  though  only  by  the  substitution  of  some  otUer 
cheek  in  its  place. 

Mr.  George  Combe,  in  the  interesting  sketch  oi  the  progress  of  his 
views  in  early  life,  prefixed  to  his  latest  work — "On  the  Relation  be- 
tween Science  and  Heligion  " — says,  after  describing  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  chaotic  state  of  oi)inion  on  moral  and  social  subjects: — "In 
this  condition  of  mind  I  continued  for  several  years,  and  recollect 
meeting  with  only  two  works  which  approached  to  the  solution  of  any 
portion  of  the  enigma  vhich  puzzled  my  understanding.  These  were 
Smith's  '  Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  Malthus  'On  Population.'  .  .  . 
1  first  read  the  work  of  Mr.  Malthus  m  1805,  and  he  appeared  to  me 
to  prove  that  God  reigns,  through  the  medium  of  fixed  natural  laws,  in 
Another  department  of  human  affairs— namely,  in  that  of  population. 
The  facts  adduced  by  him  showed  that  the  Creator  has  bestowed  on 
men  a  power  of  increasing  their  numbers,  much  beyond  the  ratio  of 
the  diminution  that,  in  favorable  circumstances,  will  be  caused  by 
death;  and  consequently,  that  they  must  limit  their  increase  by  moral 
restraint,  or  augment,  by  ever-extending  r;ultivatiou  of  the  soil,  their 
means  of  subsistence  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  or  expose  them- 
selves to  the  evil  of  being  reduced  by  dise.ise  and  famine  to  the  num- 
ber which  the  actual  production  of  food  will  maintain.  These  propo- 
sitions, like  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  met  with  general  rejection; 
and  their  author,  far  from  being  honored  as  a  successful  expounder  of 
God's  metiiod  of  governing  the  world,  was  assailed  with  unmitijfated 
»;.a«e,  aiiii  uis  vit,-»  s  were  strenuously  resisted  in  practice."' 
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I  may  add,  tli.it  Mr.  Combe  once  told  ine  himself  that  ho  never  heard 
Riiy  one  deny  the  Malthnsinn  doctrines  who  understood  (hem.  1  believe 
that  every  one  wlio  is  well  acquainted  with  tliese  doctrines,  and  with 
the  objections  made  to  them,  will  confirm  tliis  assertion.    In  fact, 
witli  tlie  exception  of  the  stcriUti/  fallacy  of  Mr.  Uoubleday  and 
otliers,  I  cannot  remember  a  single  argument  against  the  population 
doctrines,  wliicli  does  not  show  an  ignorance  of  their  real  nature,  and 
a  misconception  of  Mr.  Malliius's  meaning.    Almost  all  these  argu- 
ments are  examples  of  the  iallacy  called  by  logicians  iqnoratio  eleuchi, 
or  irrelevant  cunchision;  that  is,  the  fallacy  of  arguing  against  what 
was  never  asserted,  and  therefore  proving  something  which  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  question.    "The  attempts  to  disprove  the  popu- 
lation doctrines  of  Malthus,"  says  Mr.  Mill  in  his  Logic,  "have  been 
mostly  cases  of  ignorado  elenchi.    Malfhus  has  been  suppospfl  to  be 
refuted  if  it  could  be  shown  that  in  some  countries  or  ages  population 
lias  been  neai-ly  stationary:  as  if  he  haj  asserted  that  population 
always  increases  in  a  given  ratio,  or  had  not  expressly  declared  that 
it  increases  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  restrained  by  prudence,  or  kej^t 
down  by  poverty  and  disease.    Or,  perliaps,  a  collection  of  facts  ia 
produced  to  prove  that  in  some  cue  country  tlie  people  ai-e  better  ot? 
with  a  dense  population  than  tl^y  are  in  anotlier  country  with  a  thin 
one;  or  that  the  people  have  become  more  numorous  and  better  off 
at  the  same  time.    As  if  the  assertion  were  th:it  a  dense  population 
could  not  possibly  be  well  off ;  as  if  it  were  not  pait  of  tlie  very  doc- 
trine, and  essential  to  it,  that  where  there     a  more  abundant  capital 
there  may  be  a  greater  population  without  any  increase  of  poverty, 
or  even  with  a  diminution  of  it."    Besides  these,  there  is  another 
large  class  of  objections  to  the  Malthasian  doctrines,  which  however 
can  hardly  be  called  arguments;  for  they  consist  in  rejecting  the  doc- 
trines at  once,  &s  opposed  to  what  is  called  tlie  bounty  of  nature  or 
of  providence,  without  even  attempting  to  disprove  the  evidence  on 
which  they  rest.    "  Writers  have  not  yet  ceased,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  to 
oppose  the  theory  of  divine  benevolence  to  the  evidence  of  physica' 
facts,  to  the  principle  of  population  for  example."    Objections  of  thia 
kind  belong  to  the  class  of  fallacies  called  by  logicians  a  priori  falla- 
cies, or  fallacies  of  simple  inspection.    A  third  class  of  objections 
do  not  apply  to  the  law  itself,  but  only  to  some  of  the  practical  infer- 
ences drawn  from  it;  two  perfectly  distinct  questions,  but  which  have, 
unfortunately,  been  frequently  confounded  together.    The  truth  ol 
the  law  of  population  is  one  thing;  how  mankind  should  act  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  is  another.    The  first  is  a  question  of  science  and 
theory,  the  latter  of  practice.    Many  however,  overlooking  this  dis 
.inction,  havp  rejected  without  examination  the  demonstrated  law 
from  not  agreeing  with  the  particular  inferences  drawn  trom  it  b} 
this  or  the  other  writer.    The  law  itself— namely,  that  the  natural 
increase  of  population  has  always  been,  and  must  always  be,  most 
powerfully  checked  in  all  old  countries  by  moral  restraint,  vice,  oi 
misery  (that  is,  by  celibacy,  prostitution,  sterility,  preventive  inter 
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course,  or  premature  dcath)-wa8  as  thoroufrhly  and  rigorously  do- 

monstrated  by  Mr.  Malthas  as  the  law  of  gravitation  was  by  Newton 
Among  the  puriudical  publications,  the  only  ones  with  which  1  am 
acquainted  (though  doubtU-ss  there  may  have  been  others)  which  ha  e 
steiid.ly  and  avowedly  a.lvoeated  the  Malthusian  doctrines,  are  the 
"iLdinburgh  Review,"  together  with  "The  Kepubican,"  and  "The 
i-ion,  edited  by  the  brave  and  energetic  Mr.  Hichard  Carlile  •  whilst 
aiost  of  the  other  magazines,  and  almost  all  the  newspaper  press  have 
either  ignored  or  mentioned  them  only  at  rare  intervals,  somc'times 
witli  approval,  but  far  more  frequently  with  hostility  and  aversion 
The  p,.pulatio,i  principle  is  explained  with  admirable  clearness  i.i 
the  Edinburgh  Review  for  August,  1810,  and  is  frequently  alluded  to 
in  other  numbers  of  the  same  periodical.    But  there  is  no  work  in 
frhich  these  all-important  questions  have  been  more  thoroughly 'an.J 
earnest  y  discussed  than  in  the  very  valuable  journals  edited  by  Mr 
Kichard  tarhle.    llie  population-principle  and  the  subject  of  pre- 
ventive intercourse  are  most  ably  treated  in  these  journals  by  Mr 
iraneis  Place,  and  by  another  writer  signing  himself  H.  II   the  latter 
Ol  whom  especially  enters  very  fully  into  these  questions 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  authorities,  the  truth  of  the  population 
principle  has  been  acknowledged,  (though  usually  in  by  no  means  a 
sufheiently  straightforward  and  explicit  manner),  by  many  of  the 
distinguished  statesmen;  and  one  legislative  enactment,  namely  the 
1  oor-Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834,  was  in  reality  based  upon  it 
Ihis  measure  was  drawn  up  chiefly  from  the  recommendations  of  the 
i'OOT-Law  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Senior- 
and  was  carried  in  both  Houses  of  Tarliament  by  laro-e  majorities' 
mcluding  members  belonging  to  all  the  difierent  political  parties' 
ihe  great  object  of  the  Act  was  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  laborinq 
classes,  who  had  ^unk  into  the  most  deplorable  state  of  pauperism  and 
degradation  under  the  former  system  of  relief;  to  induce  them  not  to 
rely  for  support  on  the  delusive  assistance  of  legal  charity,  but  rather 
to  control  their  increase,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  grand  source  of  poverty 
To  eflTect  these  objects,  the  Bill  provided  that  the  condition  of  any" 
one  in  receipt  of  relief  should  be  more  irksome  than  that  of  the  in- 
dependent laborer;  a  provision  which  the  plainest  dictates  of  common 
sense  will  show  to  be  both  just  and  necessary.    It  proposed  that  out- 
loor  relief  should  no  longer  be  given  to  able-bodied  persons  except  in 
jases  of  emergency,  and  above  all  that  what  was  called  "  the  allowance 
jystem  "  should  cease.    Under  this  system,  which  Mr.  Mill  describes 
as  "worse  than  any  other  form  of  poor-law  abuse  yet  invented,"  not 
only  did  the  laborers,  even  while  in  employment,  receive  relief  if 
their  wages  were  held  to  be  insufficient,  but  the  relief  given  was  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  their  families ;  a  system  which  placed  the 
married  laborers  in  a  better  position  than  the  single,  and  operated  in 
fact  as  a  bounty  upon  children.    The  result  of  this  most  ruinous 
system  (which  was  in  operation  for  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
previous  to  1834)  had  been  not  only  to  pauperize  individuals,  but  to 
lower  the  wages  of  the  working  classes  generally ;  so  that  in  sotne 
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parishes  there  was  not  a  single  laborer  who  did  not  receive  assistance 
from  tiie  poor-rates,  and  the  moral  character  as  we  1  as  the  mater.al 
condition  of  the  people  had  been  most  lamentably  degraded  1  he 
allowance  system  had  in  short  aggravated  the  wretchedness  of  the 
poor,  by  xcectkeninq  the  prudential  check  to  population;  and  the  mam 
object  of  the  Bill"  was  to  strengthen  this  check,  by  which  means  alone 
an  the  state  of  the  poor  be  permanently  raised. 

Lord  Brougliam,  at  the  time  Lord  Chancellor,  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lordis,  entered  more  fully  than 
any  other  speaker  into  tlie  principle  of  population,  and  the  dangerous 
tendencies  of  a  bad  system  of  Poor-Laws,  and  made  the  following 
allusions  to  Mr.  JNLdthus:— "  May  1  step  aside  for  one  moment  to  do 
justice  to  a  most  learned,  a  most  able,  a  most  virtuous  individual, 
whose  name  has  been  mixed  up  with  more  unwitting  deception, 
and  also  with  more  wilful  misrepresentation,  than  any  man  of  science 
in  this  Protestant  country,  and  in  these  enlightened  times.  When  I 
mention  talent,  learning,  humanity,  the  strongest  sense  of  public 
duty,  the  most  amiable  feelings  in  private  life,  the  tenderest  and  most 
humane  disposition  which  ever  man  was  adorned  with ;  when  I  speak 
of  a  man,  the  ornament  of  the  society  in  which  he  moves,  the  delight 
of  his  own  family,  and  not  less  the  admiration  of  those  men  of  letters 
and  science  amongst  whom  he  shines  the  first  and  tlie  brightest; 
when  I  speak  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened,  learned,  and  pious 
ministers  whom  the  church  of  England  ever  numbered  amongst  her 
sons,  I  am  sure  every  one  will  apprehend  that  I  cannot  but  refer  to 
Mr.  Malthus.  The  character  of  this  estimable  man  has  been  foully 
slandered  by  some  who  had  the  excuse  of  ignorance,  and  by  others,  I 
fear,  without  any  such  palliative,  and  simply  for  having  made  one  of 
the  greatest  additions  to  political  philosophy,  which  has  been  eflfected 
since  that  branch  of  learning  deserved  the  name  of  a  science.  .  .  . 
My  Lords,  those  who  framed  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  [the  statute 
which  first  introduced  the  system  of  legal  relief  for  the  poor]  were  not 
adepts  in  political  science — they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  true 
principle  of  population — they  could  not  foresee  that  a  Malthus  would 
arise  to  enlighten  mankind  upon  that  important,  but  as  yet  ill-under- 
stood branch  of  science— they  knew  not  the  true  principle  on  which 
to  frame  a  preventive  check  to  the  unlimited  increase  of  the  people." 

On  another  occasion,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  considering  the  advisability 
of  introducing  a  system  of  Poor-Laws  into  Ireland,  said,  "Looking  at 
the  tendency  of  an  increased  population  already  in  Ireland,  I  should 
rather  think  that  the  application  of  those  laws  to  it  would,  by  holding 
out  a  settlement  to  the  poor,  remove  every  check  to  population  [that 
is,  every  prudential  check],  encourage  early  marriages,  and  a  still 
i^reater  subdivision  of  land." 

With  regard  to  the  Act  of  1 834,  I  am  aware  of  the  odium  whicV 
itill  exists  against  it  among  the  working  classes,  and  I  merely  adduce 
it  as  a  proof  that  government  has,  although  in  a  tacit  and  indirect 
manner,  recognised  the  truth  of  the  population  principle.  I  believe 
too  that  this  odium  would  never  have  arisen  had  it  not  been  for  two 
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hITvI  v  n"'''7''^',^"'',*^''''**''°  principle  Of  population  was  no.  n  ore 
elenily  cxphune.]  as  the  true  foundation  of  the  act  but  was  r-ftl?^! 
kept  ,n  the  background  by  the  Koverument;  a,urseeo,"  hat  e 
grea  soe.al  duty  of  limited  procreation,  which  the  Aet  S  i  ended 
to  promote,  was  not  recoKnis<.d  as  J  cht^ 

liut  the  clearest  pritu  iides  of  social  equity  demand  th-A  t  if  i  ! 
s  .ould  be  ,mp„r,iaily  Applied  to  every  l.er^dirT  ode  ^  ^  ^e't^ 
rich  as  well  as  (he  poor.    It  is  just  th.U  all  mankind  wVa   ver  o 
their  station  in  life,  should  hear  an  equal  ..hare  of  tlia4  sexuardiffi 
culties,  which  the  laws  of  nature  impose  unon  the  hnm  ,t 

litherto  the  wealthy  ch,s..es  have  .^et  .1  na  igTtLs  gre^  d Tv  'a^ul' 
have  thrown  the  whole  burden  of  it  upon  tlie^oor.  The  aS  ^;;ra  J 
and  clerpy  are  commonly  said  to  have  on  in  averaV^  ^1'^^^ 
families  in  the  communitv;  and  while  such  PnnrlnV.i-  f  ''^^Pe^t 
pnss  without  disapproval  ii;  these  claiL"  i  ^r^Sn^V  ooStif^ 
material  improvement  in  social  morality.  "  While  theTist™^ 
and  clergy,"  says  Mr  Mill,  "are  foremost  to  set  e  exanS  ofln^ 
continence,  what  can  be  expected  from  the  poor'  "      ''''^"'P'^  °^ 

Had  It  not  been  for  these  two  reasons,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  fiir 
ness  and  necessity  of  the  measure  must  have  been  Rcn^ra  y  aekno  v 
Icd,ued  by  society;  whereas,  from  the  manner  in  v^hiciriovern  Zt 
and  Its  orpaiis  have  all  along  evaded  and  mystified  tl  e  Zu  at  In 
pniiciple,  the  working  classes  are  even  at  tlie  presen    d..fy^for  "le 
most  pan  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  intent  ons  of  tl  e^Act  a  d 

K  I'tdi  f  ""u  " 't''''  their  lui   ij^  s 

to  k-gal  relief  It  ,s  often  sai,l  that  the  aristoeracy  and  the  rich  are 
favorable  to  the  Malthusian  doctrines;  but  this  iL  g  ea  error  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  .systematic  manner  in  whieh  parlLment  and  th« 
organs  0  the  weal.hy  classes  (su.^h  as  the  Ti,nes  a,!^^  ™  Irnew  ! 
papers)  have  eva.led  tlic^e  doctrines,  and  from  the  hostility  which 
ever  and  anon  they  manifest  towards  them.  The  truth  I  believe  to 
be,  that  there  are  no  principles  which  the  enemies  of  radical  reform 
regard  with  so  nmch  fear  and  aversion  ;  especially  since  the  du  y  of 

ItherftJ'r;;'';/'"""  nnpartiaUy^appHe'd  by^MrMm  Ld 

otiiers  to  ull  classes  of  society  alike. 

Mn^lr^-°"'^''-^""l''^'  '^'K'lt  be  quoted  in  support  of  the 

Malthusian  principles,  among  whom  maybe  mentioned  Archb  si  op 
Whate ly  in  his  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  Mr.  William  Thorn  on 
m  his  Over-popuhition  and  its  Remedy,  Mrs.  Marcet  in  her  Conver 
nations  on  Political  Economy,  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  in  hi; 
Popular  l^lmcs  Mr.  TraversTwiss,  formerly  Professor  of  Po liticd 
Economy  at  Oxford  lu  his  Progress  of  Political  Economy,  Dr.  Traill 
Mr  wt   "  "P'^'^''''  Britannica,  in  his  Medical  Jurisprudence^ 

'It'  ^^'^'^'-y  °'         Middle  and  Working  Classes.  Mr. 
Buckle  in  his  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  Mr.  C.  Morison  in 

Social  ETsavJ&e.''''  '      '  ^"'^  ^"        ^""^'"'''^  ^"^ 

Among  tlie'professed  English  writers  on  Political  Economy,  thou-'h 
tLc.e  IS  still  considerable  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
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vractical  inferences  to  he  clva's^n  tram  the  Maltltusijin  l.iv  .  (liy  fi.r  tli« 
most  important  of  which  differences  is  in  reference  to  tlie  (iin  stion, 
whetlier  celibacy  or  preventive  intercourse  is  tiie  desirable  popuhitioc 
/heck),  I  scarcely  remember  a  single  one  who  has  not  acknowledges 
Us  scientific  trutli,  except  Mr.  Rickards  in  his  Lectures  on  I'tipulation 
and  Capital,  and  Mr.  Francis  W.  Newman  in  his  Lectures  on  l\ilitical 
Economy.  The  objections  of  the  former  however  do  not  really  apply 
to  the  law  itself  (that  is,  to  the  necessary  existence  of  the  popuLitioti- 
checks,  which  Mr.  Kickards  admits  as  fully  as  Mr.  Maltlius),  but 
appear  to  me  to  have  arisen  from  a  misconception  of  Mr.  Malthus's 
views  as  to  the  actual  probability  of  social  improvement— a  miscon- 
ception chiefly  due  to  the  ambiguity  already  noticed  in  the  word 
tendency;  while  Mr.  Newman,  like  most  of'  tlie  opponents  of  Mr. 
Malthus,  lias  radically  misunderstood  his  meaning,  and  the  real  nature 
of  the  question. 

The  following  quotiitions  from  tlie  works  of  several  distinguished 
foreign  writers,  will  show  that  the  Malthusian  doctrines  are  quite  as 
widely  diffused  and  as  definitely  accepted  by  scientific  men  in  other 
countries  as  in  our  own. 

I  may  first  quote  the  opinion  of  Monsieur  J.  B.  Say,  the  most 
celebrated  French  Economist  of  the  last  generation.  In  his  Traits 
d'  Economie  Politique  he  says,  "  With  regard  to  organised  bodies, 
nature  seems  to  despise  the  individual,  and  to  bestow  her  protection 
jnly  upon  the  race.  Natural  History  presents  us  with  many  curious 
instances  of  the  care  which  she  takes  for  the  preservation  of  species; 
but  her  most  powerful  means  for  effecting  this  purpose,  consists  in 
multiplijing  thb  germs  with  so  vast  a  profusion,  that,  however  numerous 
be  the  accidents  which  prevent  tlicm  from  coming  into  existence,  or 
destroy  them  after  their  birth,  there  always  remains  a  number  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  perpetuation  of  the' race.  And  if  various  forms 
of  accident,  destruction,  and  want  of  the  power  of  development  did 
not  check  the  multiplication  of  organised  beings,  there  is  not  a  single 
animal,  nor  a  single  plant,  which  would  not  in  a  few  years  overspre^K? 
the  face  of  the  globe. 

••Man,  like  all  the  other  animals,  partakes  in  this  faculty;  and 
although  his  superior  intelligence  enables  him  greatly  to  multiply  th» 
means  of  existence,  yet  in  his  ca.se  also  this  power  has  its  limits.  . 
.  .  .  Each  individual  family,  and  the  nation  itself  (which  is  but  a 
collection  of  families),  subsists  on  the  produce  within  its  reach  ;  and 
the  total  amount  of  the  national  produce  necessarily  limits  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  can  be  subsisted. 

"Among  those  animals  which  are  incapable  of  foresight  In  the 
gratification  of  their  appetites,  the  progeny  which  result,  when  they 
do  not  become  the  prey  of  man  or  of  other  animals,  perish  aa  soon  as 
they  encounter  an  indispensable  want,  which  they  are  unable  to 
satisfy.  But  in  the  case  of  man,  the  difficultv  of  providing  for  future 
wants  causes  foresight  to  interfere  more  or  less  with  the  gratification 
of  the  natural  desires;  and  it  :s  this  foresight  alone,  which  averts  from 
tiie  human  race  a  portion  of  those  evils,  which  they  would  have  to 
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endure,  if  tlieir  n  imbers  had  to  be  perpetually  kept  down  by  violence 
and  destruction."  In  a  note  M.  Say  adds,  "  Consult  especially  on  thii 
Head  the  Kssay  on  Population  by  Malthas,  a  work  full  of  research 
and  of  sound  reasonings;  a  work  which  has  withstood  the  numerous 
criticisms  directed  against  it,  because  it  is  founded  on  the  experiment-d 
method,  and  on  the  veritable  nature  of  things."  Again,  ii,  his  Cours 
Coniplet  d'  Economic  ]'olit,ique,  M.  Say,  alter  observing  that  several  au- 
thors previous  to  Mr.  Malthus  had  incidentally  alluded  to  the  principle 
of  population  (althoug)i  without  clearly  seeing  it)  says,  "  M'llthus  iias 
confirmed,  by  philoso|)hical  investigations,  the  same  principles  which 
were  never  indeed  disputed  or  vehemently  attacked,  until  tliev  were 
placed  beyond  a  doubt."  j  ^ 

"There  are  few  works,"  says  M.  Rossi,  in  his  introduction  to  tli« 
French  translation  of  Mr.  Malthus's  Essay,  "  whose  publication  has 
given  rise  to  more  discussion  than  the  Essay  on  the  Principle  of 
Population  by  Malthus.  The  illustrious  author  saw  himself  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  vehement  opponents  and  zealous  admirers 
1  he  question  of  Population  affects  everything— morals  politics'  na- 
tional and  domestic  economy.  The  state,  the  family,  the  individuaL 
are  equally  interested  in  this  question.  How  diverse  are  the  aspects 
which  such  a  subject  presents!  how  many  different  points  of  view 
does  It  open  to  the  attentive  observer!  . 

"That  the  human  species  can  propagate  itself  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity,  IS  an  ascertained  truth,  which  no  man  of  sense  can  deny  Th^ 
population  of  North  America  has  doubled  more  tlian  once  in  les's  than 
25  years.  Evidently  what  has  taken  place  in  America,  could  take 
place  ever3where.  The  physical  organisation  and  the  instincts  of 
man  are  not  materially  affected  by  degrees  of  latitude. 

"Let  but  prudence  find  its  way  into  every  household,  and  preside 
over  the  birth  of  every  family,  and  there  would  be  no  cause  for 
anxiety  about  the  fate  of  the  human  race." 

M.  Joseph  Garnier  says,  in  his  article  on  Population  in  the  Dic- 
tionaire  de  1' Economie  Politique,  published  in  1852:— "Tlie  man  who 
has  most  of  all  elucidated  this  subject,  whose  views  form,  so  to  speak, 
the  pivot  of  the  discussions  of  economists,  moralists,  and  writers  of 
every  description,  is  unquestionably  the  celebrated  Malthus. 
It  18  Malthus  who  has  stated  the  question;  it  is  he  who  has  first  de^ 
monstrated  its  supreme  importance;  it  is  he  who  has  collected  the 
scientific  materials  of  the  argument  in  his  celebrated  Essay  on  the 
Principle  of  Population;  a  work  which  was  published  in  1803,  and 
which  had  been  preceded  in  1798  by  a  first  sketch  of  the  subject,  in 
Mswer  to  the  views  of  Godwin,  who  in  his  turn,  twenty  years  later, 
eought  unsuccessfully  to  refute  it.  Some  just  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
I  opulation  had  indeed  been  thrown  out  by  a  few  writers  previous  to 
Malthus;  fur  example,  by  James  Stewart,  Adam  Smith,  Wallace, 
Hume,  Gian  Maria  Ortes,  &c. ;  but  it  is  to  the  English  philosopher 
that  the  honor  belongs  of  having  made  it  the  object  of  numerous 
statistical  and  historical  researches,  and  of  having  shed  over  the  sub- 
•ect  the  clea.-  icht  of  science.    .    .    .    lu  his  Essay  on  Population, 
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I  Bfter  having  stated,  by  the  aid  of  two  well  known  propositions  [tha 
.geometrical  and  aritl'metienl  ratios]  the  law  of  tlie  development  of 
population,  and  that  of  the  increase  of  the  moans  of  subsistence,  the 
illustrious  economist  next  proceeds  to  their  verification,  in  a  historical 
and  statistical  review  of  the  nations  of  ancient  and  modern  timea, 
;ind  shows  by  what  checks  the  population  has  been  retarded. 

"  Had  the  fact  of  duplication  in  2.5  years,  independently  of  immi- 
gration, been  well  attested  in  a  single  case  only,  it  would  have  been 
sutficient  to  have  induced  science  to  accept  a  posteriori,  the  assertion 
of  Mallhus.  But  in  the  present  day,  the  number  of  corroborative 
facts  is  so  great,  that  to  deny  the  law  which  we  have  announced,  is, 
.as  it  appears  to  us,  to  repudiate,  evidence  itself." 

After  showing  that  the  choice  of  mankind  is  stringently  limited 
either  to  the  positive  or  the  preventive  form  of  the  population-check, 
land  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  which  should  be  chosen, 
'M.  Garnier  alludes  to  the  subject  of  preventive  intercourse  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: — "I  admit  that  the  charge  of  inetlicacy  [one  of  the 
objections  brought  against  Mr.  Malthus's  doctrine  of  moral  restraint] 
would  carry  more  weight  with  me.  So  much  so  that  I  am  led  to  de- 
clare openly  and  positively,  that  by  prudence  is  to  be  understood  not 
only  delayed  marriages,  not  only  celibacy  tor  chose  who  are  capable  of 
practising  it,  but  prudence  during  the  married  state  itself."  He  pro- 
ceeds to  defend  the  use  of  preventive  means  from  the  charge  of  immo- 
rality, which  had  been  urged  against  them  by  various  writers,  and  in 
particular  by  M.  Proudhon  in  his  Contradictions  Economiques.  "  Can 
it  be  called  immoral  in  the  father  of  a  family,"  says  M.  Garnier,  "  if 
he  should  wish  to  have  only  a  limited  number  of  children,  proportioned 
to  his  means,  and  to  the  future  which  his  affection  fondly  weaves  for 
them,  and  if  he  should  not,  in  carrying  out  this  object,  condemn  him- 
■  self  to  the  most  absolute  and  rigorous  continence?  But  it  is  needless 
to  enlarge  on  this  point,  and  we  content  ourselves  with  leaving  it  to 
the  decision  of  every  enlightened  conscience,  and  to  that  of  M. 
;Proudhon  himself.  .  .  Let  any  one  ask  himself,  whether  is  it  more 
moral,  more  conscientious,  to  give  birth  to  children  in  the  midst  of 
privations,  or  prevent  tliem  being  born — and  let  him  then  reply." 

M.  Michel  Chevalier,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  College 
■de  France,  says,  in  his  opening  lecture  in  1847,  "  What  has  been 
termed  the  theory  of  Malthus  has  given  rise  to  controversies  without 
:end.  .  .  The  Essay  on  Population  was  saluted  (by  its  admirers)  as 
la  blessing  to  the  world,  and  it  was  said  that  this  modest  minister  of 
the  Gospel  had  discovered  the  law  of  the  moral  order  of  society,  just 
las  Newton  had  wrested  from  nature  the  secret  of  the  mechanism  of 
:the  physical  universe.    .    .  . 

"  The  problem,  how  to  effect  a  suitable  provision  for  the  destitute 
■portion  of  the  working  classes,  presents  itself  for  our  consideration  at 
;the  present  day,  with  no  less  urgency  than  it  did  in  the  time  ol 
'Malthus.  .  .  The  amelioration  of  their  condition  would  be  certain, 
mnd  would  proceed  with  surprising  celerity,  if  the  increase  of  popula- 
ition  were  kept  within  due  bouncjs,  and  if  the  edijcutiou  of  the  working 
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n>r.n  placcrlit  witbinhis  power  to  produce  an  ever-incro,'iRinf.n„.,.«*,u 

of  coinin.HlMu.s  i„  proporti.,,,  to  the  labor oxpeiulecl  n  t^n  ir  nr^  *^ 
-nn.,  ,e,,tle,„en,  behold  brought  r..^  i:'^::^:^^^^^^ 
of  M„  ll,„.s  u.  re,,.,rd  to  the  n^production  of  the  speHes  J ' 
popuhilioii  nioderale  ts  rate  of  ineicasu  sa  to  Z  ■  ,  /•  ,  ^ 
au.nienta.ioM  of  the  nu.an.s  of  sub.is  ence  and  t.T  lovr'" 
ki.ul  but  exerei.se  a  sullirient  ^Kdf-eon  r  1  a  gutTH^^^^^^^ 
their  passions^  so  as  ,o  adhere  s.ea.Has.i;  K  S^^' 

Af.  Videnne,  one  of  (he  n,ost  distinguished  niediea    m  n  in  P  ■ 
whose  vK^vson  lly.teria  have  been  alV-eady  alluded  to  "M^^^ 
_n;,fr,s  generally  become  more  numerous  in  pro,  ri  L       iY  '  ^ 
.read  is  lower,  and  vice  versa.    Such  is  found '  o    1  the    f  ? 
countries,  and  those  words  of  Alontcsquieu    ^  wh  !V,h.     T  k"  ^\ 
wo,k  ot  Maltlmson  the  Principle  of   'on  lat  on  Sw,/  > 
*8  the  developuient,  will  be  eternally  true       WheTev 'r  ^  '"'"^''^''^ 
for  two  persons  to  live  comfortably/a  -nar  iage  i  sTre  L  ^k-''^'""" 
nature  pro.npts  .nankind  to  this  with  sufficient  enemv  wb,  r  I  ^ 

M.  Legoyt,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Statistical  Offi    V.  i "  • 
mak  ng  a  report  to  the  Academv  of  the£    and  S^^^^ 
on  Mr  Thomas  Doubleday's  woVk,  entitle  i  Se  F  nln  1 
and  Statistical  History  of  England  savs  -  Thp  ?  I, 

made  himself  known  for  the  first  tin  e  i'n  JS!]  °^  ^'^^^''^ 

lished  in  ,845  under  the  title  c'Vlle'^^'^^e  L  f  of 'po'^uhtrf  '^t. 
^rst  pubhcahon  already  evinced  in  its  author  a  love  of  pa  adox 
the  highest  degree,  and  a  sort  of  instinctive  antin^/bv  to?,  o^f /;  ° 
yenera//,  receive;!  trutks.    II,  there  nStirTl  '^^?^^^^^^^^ 
^trsp'edes"' "  ''"^^  ^^"P"^'-'^  depVetl?orrst2 

In  another  place,  in  considering  the  Fiench  cen-sns  nf  ikik  ,r,^  fi, 
general  movement  of  population  throu^dioui  E^™  %  \  tl' 
"According  to  these  tab  es,  France  is  tl  rcomu  v       P     ^  f^"' 
population  advances  the  nuVst  slowly  rtt  m    o?  i.te^.seTei,rg"L' 
he  showed,  on  y  about  1  in  200  nnnrnlk-l    h„o  ""^"'g)  as 

plain  of  this  inferiori^ilftl,  "i,™   'y-he"  poi^ 

tha't  the  ^^"''T         ''T-  in'tl^o  in  ion  wJoVeS 

tha  the  states  where  population  increases  most  rapidly  such  as  En^  « 
and.  Ireland,  Prussia,  and  Saxony,  are  precisely  those  where  llnver  P 
ism  makes  the  most  formidable  progress  pauper- 
tion  of  denfb!  |!"^P';.P"'^^t>^«>.i"creases  much  more  from  the  diminu- 
tion of  deaths  than  from  the  increase  of  births.    A  statistical  doPu 
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"  ta  Fi  ance  the  number  of  births  to  a  marriage  is  regnhuly  dhniniKh- 
I       tt  liile  the  mimbor  of  mairi(i(/es  is  inc^easiIli.^"    Tiicse  interesting 
tacts  are  e.xphiined  by  the  practice  of  preventive  intercourse,  which, 
I  as  already  mentioned,  is  almost  universally  spread  throngliout  society 
I  in  France. 

M.  Hippolyte  Passy,  author  of  "  Aristocracy  and  Civilization,"  in 
I  reporting  to  the  Academy  of  the  Moral  and  I'olitical  Sciences,  on  f, 
recent  translation  of  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  by  Mr. 
:  Malthas,  says,  "The  Academy  is  well  aware  how  eminent  a  position 
the  works  of  Mali  bus  occupy,  and  how  great  is  the  reputation  of  the 
'  Principles  of  Political  Economy  '  of  this  illustrious  writer.    .    .  . 
iBut  the  celebrity  of  Maltiuis  is  too  high,  And  too  well  merited,  to 
•render  it  necessary  for  me  to  occupy  the  Academy  with  the  charac- 
teristic qualities,  and  importance  of  his  works." 

M.  de  Molinari,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Brussels,  in 
commenting  upon  a  new  edition  of  Maltlms's  Essay  recently  published 
in  Paris,  says,  ''Since  the  publication  of  Malthus's  Essay  in  the  'Col- 
lection compl^!te  des  principaux  e'conomistes,'  this  groat  work  has 
been  tiie  subject  of  renewed  attacks.  The  socialist  and  protectionist 
■  writers,  not  t.  3peak  of  a  small  number  of  self-styled  defenders  of 
•religion,  have  combined  to  assail  Maltlius  and  his  discijiles  with  the 
imost  violent  and  unjust  accusations.  There  has  been  a  perfect  concert 
■of  invective  on  the  part  of  the  '  Voix  du  Peuple,'  the  '  ConstitutionneL' 
the  '  Nouveau  Monde,'  the  '  Moniteur  Industriel,'  and  the  '  Univers  Re- 
iligieux.'  How  has  this  singular  combination  taken  place?  liow 
comes  it  that  writers  who  appear  the  most  widely  separated  in  opinion 
ifind  themselves  all  at  once  united  for  the  purpose  of  demolishing  an 
economical  doctrine ?  Sim])ly  because  political  economy  is  in  their 
eyes  the  common  enemy,  and  because  the  theory  of  Maltlius,  suitablj 
disfigured  and  misrepresented,  furnishes  an  inexhaustible  theme  for 
declamations  and  invectives  against  political  economy." 

[These  remarks  are  not  less  applicable  to  our  own  country;  where 
writers,  who  on  other  points  differ  most  widely  in  opinion,  unite  in 
abusing  political  economy,  and  especially  the  Malthusian  doctrines. 
Thus,  for  example,  among  the  journals  which  have  attacked  these 
doctrines  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  are  included  the  Times, 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  Reynolds's  Newsjxiper.  The  last-named 
journal  especially  has  exceeded  all  bounds  in  the  violence  of  its  invec- 
tives against  Mr.  Malthus — the  man  who,  by  his  discovery  of  the 
population  principle,  did  more  for  mankind,  and  for  the  working 
classes  in  particular,  than  any  other  ever  li  is  done,  or  will  do.  These 
Gicts  are  an  illustration  of  the  following  truth: — that,  in  the  present 
iay,  by  far  the  most  important  distinction  between  different  social 
doctrines,  is  not  the  distinction  between  aristocracy  and  democracy,  oi 
between  tory,  whig,  radical,  republican,  or  socialist;  it  is  the  disti'nc- 
ition  between  the  Malthusian  or  scientific,  and  the  non-Malthusian  or 
lunscientiflc  theories  of  society.] 

"Hence"  continues  M.  de  Molinari,  "Malthus  hag  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  alona;  the  whole  line.  M.M.  Proudhon,  Burat,  Pierre  Leroux, 


Daniis,  Louis  Blnnc,  and  Coquille,  not  to  mention  othcr»  have  v,  ••n 
nKMiily  attacked  the  '  Es-iay  on  Population.'  ' 

"  Hut  the  work  of  the  illustrious  professor  of  Hailevburv  u 
entirely  built  on  the  solid  basis  of  observation. 

"  We  are  aware  that  our  eniiucnt  and  regretted  friend  Bastiat  after 
ha\  iim  eoinmeneed  as  a  zealous  Malthusian— that  he  too  has  pretended 
that  Malthhs  was  deceived,  and  that  he  sought  to  give  a  new  solution 
ol  the  population  problem.  But  let  any  one  read  the  works  oi 
Bastiat  and  what  will  he  find?  Conclusions  expressed  in  other  terms 
than  those  of  Malthus,  but  whose  sense  is,  in  reality,  absolutely  the 
same. 

"The  theory  of  Malthus,"  continues  M.  de  Molinari  "has  with- 
stood all  the  assaults  of  its  opponents,  whether  old  or  new-  and  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  every  intelligent  man,  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read,  calmly  and  impartially,  the  Essay  on  the  Principle 
of  lopulation,  with  the  striking  introduction  by  Rossi,  the  bio- 
graphical  notice  by  Charles  Comte,  and  the  instructive  and  judicious 
notes  by  M.  Joseph  Garnier,  will  arise  from  its  perusal  deeply  and 
irrevocably  Malthusian." 

M.  Charles  Comte,  the  friend  of  Bentham,  and  formerly  secretary 
for  life  to  the  Academy  of  the  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  says  i" 
his  eulogiun.  on  Malthus,  which  was  read  to  the  Academy  after  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1834,  "There  are  few  works  so  celebrated  as 
the  '  Essny  on  the  Principle  of  Population.'  There  are  few  which 
have  been  more  discussed,  and  upon  which  even  educated  people  have 
e-.!ter'ained,  and  still  entertain,  more  erroneous  opinions.  The  mis- 
rejir-sentations  of  this  woik,  which  were  published  some  thirty  years 
ago,  by  writers  interested  in  depreciating  it,  have  s|)read  abroad 
among  society,  and  have  become  in  the  minds  of  a  certain  number  of 
persons,  inveterate  prejudices.  One  often  hears  with  surprise  men 
who,  without  ever  having  read  his  work,  and  without  being  acquainted 
with  any  of  the  attacks  made  on  it  at  the  time  of  its  appearance 
repeat  with  confidence,  as  universally  received  truths,  the  most 
groundless  accusations  which  were  then  brought  against  it."  M. 
Joseph  Garnier  remarks  on  the  above  passage:—"  This  opinion  of 
Charles  Comte  was  delivered  17  years  ago;  but  it  is  equally  true  at 
the  present  day,  as  we  may  convince  ourselves  by  considering  all  the 
abuse  and  opprobious  epithets  lately  heaped  upon  Malthus,  during 
the  discussions  which  have  arisen  on  the  questions  of  socialism,  &c." 

In  the  course  ot  the  same  memoir,  M.  Comte  alludes  to  the'  great 
love  of  truth,  for  which  Mr.  Malthus  was  distinguished.  "  This  never- 
faihng  love  of  truth,"  he  says,  "developed  in  him  those  private 
virtues  of  justice,  prudence,  temperance,  and  simplicity  which  marked 
his  character.  He  had  a  sweet  and  amiable  disposition.  He  had  sO' 
nriuch  control  over  his  passions,  and  was  so  indulgent  towards  others, 
that  persons  who  had  lived  near  him  for  fifty  years,  say  that  they 
scarcely  ever  saw  him  agitated,  and  never  in  a  state  of  inordinate' 
excitement  or  depresssion.  No  harsh  word,  no  uncharitable  expres- 
sion, ever  escaped  his  lips  against  any  one;  and  though  be  was  more- 
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thi>  Imtt  of  injustice  and  calumny  tlian  any  otticr  writer  of  his  owiii, 
or  pei  liaps  of  any  otlier  time,  lie  was  rarely  lieanl  to  complain  of  theso 
attacks,  and  never  attempted  to  retaliate,  lie  was  one  of  the  most 
zealous  partisans  of  the  Ueform  Bill,  and  desired  to  see  the  govern- 
ment enter  on  the  path  of  progress.  Faithful  to  his  political  opinions 
at  a  time  when  they  were  far  from  leading,'  to  fortune,  he  never  made 
them  a  claim  to  reward,  when  they  had  at  last  gained  the  ascendancy; 
he  never  condescended  to  make  science  the  steppiug-stoue  of  ambi- 
tion." 

M.  Quetelet,  the  president  of  the  Central  Board  of  Statistics,  and 
Astronomer  Royal  at  Brussels,  says  in  his  Systeme  Social,  "  The 
animals  and  plants  reproduce  their  species,  according  to  an  ascending 
progression,  sometimes  extremely  rapid. 

"Tliese  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  human  race.  Ex- 
perience, as  well  as  reasoning,  proves  that  we  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  reproduce  our  species,  according  to  an  ascending  geometrical  pro- 
gression. This  principle,  which  has  long  been  recognised,  and  has 
been  substantiated  in  many  works,  and  especially  in  those  of  Maltlius, 
has  never  been  seriously  contested  by  any  one." 

After  showing  that  there  are  limits  which  confine  the  increase  of 
the  animals  and  plants,  M.  Quetelet  continues,  "  These  limits  exist  in 
the  case  of  man  also.    There  is  therefore  a  cause  which  counteracts 
the  effects  of  the  principle  previously  laid  down,  and  prevents  our 
I  species  from  multiplying  indefinitely.    This  cause  according  to  most 
1  of  the  economists  and  statists  of  modern  times,  is  the  difficidty  of 
I  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence." 

M.  Charles  Dunoyer,  President  of  the  Society  of  Economists  at 
1  Paris,  gave  the  foUou  ing  advice  to  the  poor  of  his  department,  when 
I  he  was  Prefect  of  Amiens:  "The  classes  of  society  whose  lot  is  the 
;most  to  be  deplored,  cannot  escape  from  their  miserable  condition, 
! except  by  the  aid  of  industry,  judgment,  and  prudence — and  above 
■all  prudence  in  the  conjugal  union,  and  by  taking  extreme  care  not 
:to  render  their  marriage  more  fruitful  than  their  industry."  M. 
; Joseph  Gamier,  who  quotes  this  advice  in  his  article  on  Population, 
intimates  that  M.  Dunoyer  meant  thereby  to  recommend  the  employ- 
ment of  preventive  means. 

Almost  the  only  French  economist  of  distinction  who  has  not  fully 
land  unreservedly  adopted  the  Malthusian  theory,  is  M.  Bastiat;  but 
ibeen  in  his  case,  the  difference  is  apparent  rather  than  real,  as  his 
views  are  in  the  main  precisely  those  of  Mr.  Malthus.  M.  Joseph 
Gamier,  after  quoting  passages  from  the  Harmonies  Economiques,  by 
■M.  Bastiat,  which  show  that  he  fully  grants  the  law  of  fecundity,  and 
Its  necessary  checks,  and  admits  that  reproductive  restraint  is  the 
only  safety  for  mankind,  says,  "  This  language  of  Bastiat  is  the  Ian, 
:^age  ot  Malthus,  of  the  economists  in  general,  of  the  moralists  and  philo- 
sophers who  have  reflected  on  this  subject.  In  delivering  these 
Dpinions  Bastiat  has  only  fallen  into  one  error;  the  error  namely  of 
supposing  that  he  was  saying  anything  new,  whilst  in  reality  he  was 
only  giving  utterance  once  more,  and  in  a  verv  useful  manner,  to  tiia 
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t  ilths  wliicli  «' ere  explored  und  developed  1 1 ty  yunr^  ago  b>  Multljiia 
and  whicii  have  l.ein  reix-atc  d  l.y  J.  li.  Say,  Sisinondi,  Tracy,  Du- 
noycr,  iind  a/must  ail  llie  economists,  and  still  more  rt'cently  by  the 
illiistriou-  liossi,  ami  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill." 

The  t'ureyoiii},'  extracts  will  sulfice  to  show  how  thoroughly  and 
unaiuiii()u.sly  tlie  Mahhusian  tlieory  has  been  accejited  by  tiie  French 
eeoiioniists.  1  am  k-.ss  ucquuiiited  with  the  economical  writers  in 
othiT  countries  of  the  C:<)ntiuent,  but  I  believe  tliey  are  equally  ai,'reed 
on  this  fuiidaineiital doctrine  of  tiie  science.  The  following  quoiuliuas 
may  serve  to  illustrate  their  o|)inious  on  the  subject.  " 

Herr  Uau,  Professor  of  Tolitical  Economy  at  Heidelberg,  says  in 
his  article  on  Toiiulation  in  the  Allgemeine  Encyclopiidie,  "  The  sole 
Condition  b>  which  a  due  proportion  between  population  and  the 
means  of  subsistence  can  be  maintiiined,  consists  in  this,  that  only  a 
certain  number  of  new  marriages  be  contracted.  The  apparent  hard- 
ship of  this  sentence  ia  necessarily  involved  in  </ie  re/alion  which  man 
bc-ars  to  the  soil;  and  it  is  generally  recognised  in  the  ordinary  life  of 
society,  although  with  painful  feelings.  But  where  the  foresi«ht  and 
the  sense  of  duty  which  forbid  the  formation  of  a  family  without  the 
probability  of  a  suitable  maintenance  are  waniini;;  where  also 
manners,  customs,  and  social  arrangements  do  not  etiect  this  object : 
government  can  with  difficulty  and  only  indirectly,  do  much  to 
proniote  it." 

Professor  Mohl,  in  his  article  on  Population  in  the  Staats-Lexicon, 
edited  by  MM.  von  Rottccic  and  Welcker,  says,  "  As  far  as  regard* 
the  simple  laws  of  nature,  it  is  an  undeniable  truth  that  man  (with 
but  few  exceptioiis)  is  capable  of  begetting  a  large  number  of  children, 
even  in  the  state  ot  monogamy,  ft  is  not  less  certain  that  tlie  incli- 
nation to  the  increase  and  propagation  of  the  species  is  deeply  im- 
planted in  the  moral  and  physical  constitution  of  man,  and  ig 
therefore  conmion  to  the  whole  race."  Professor  Mohl  estimates  that 
"  ui  least  ten  children  would  be  the  issue  of  a  marriage,  according  to 
the  simple  organic  laws  of  nature."  He  tlien  shows  that  these  great 
powers  of  fecundity  are  necessarily  checked  in  old  countries,  "either 
by  a  deficiency  of  births,  wliich  is  far  the  most  desirable  manner,  or 
by  the  death  of  that  part  of  the  population  which  cannot  find  the 
means  of  support.  Both  of  these  causes  operate  constantly  and 
powerfully,  although  indeed  the  chain  of  causation  may  escape  the 
notice  of  the  superficial  observer,  or  of  him  who  is  not  instructed  on 
the  subject,  and  who  has  no  clear  view  of  his  own  position  aud  of  the 
circumstances  which  rule  his  destiny. 

"  The  Essay  on  Population,"  says  Professor  Hegewisch,  the  German 
translator  of  Malthus,  "  was  a  revelation  of  the  laws  of  the  moral 
world,  comparable  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the  physical  world 
by  Mewton." 

Thomas  Cooper,  M.D.,  formerly  President  of  the  South  Carolina 
College,  in  the  United  States,  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Political 
Eiconomy,  says  in  his  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  "  The  next  step 
ID  the  advancement  of  this  scienct  [after  Adam  Smith's  work]  wm 
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r^.e  Essay  ou  the  I'rinciple  of  ro])ulatioii  of  Mr.  I\Taltli\i.s."  After 
;;ivin,i;  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Maltlius's  views,  he  coiilimu's,  "  Mr.  Maliiiug 
has  incurred  much  obl(K|U3'  for  these  luirsh  doctrines;  bui  their  mani- 
fest truth  and  i;reat  importance  have  at  lengtii  produced  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  the  greater  nuiuber  ot  those  who  have  turned  their 
attention  to  politieai  ecoiioiuy;  and  they  may  now  (182GJ  be  con- 
sidered as  settled." 

Don  Florez  Kstrad.a.  the  most  celebrated  of  tlie  Spanish  economists, 
says  in  his  Course  of  Tofitical  Economy,  "  Malthus,  for  having  estab- 
lished in  the  mos';  luminous  manner  tiie  doctrine  of  Populalion,  on 
which  theory  deiiends  the  lot  of  the  classes  who  live  by  their  labor,  is 
in  my  opinion  the  economist,  who  has  given  to  the  science  the  most 
important  coritribution  since  Adam  Smith.  This  author,  in  his  work 
published  in  1798  under  the  title  of  '  Essay  on  the  i'rinciple  of  Popula- 
tion,' after  examining  with  the  greatest  judgment  and  erudition  the 
progress  and  the  decline  of  population  in  ditl'ereiit  countries,  showa 
tiiat  artilicial  encouragenieiits,  instead  of  augmenting  poi)uhition, 
have  the  effect  ratlier  of  diminishing  and  demoralizing  it.  ,He  sliows 
that  the  only  means  of  augmenting  popuhition  without  evil  elfects,  is 
to  augment  the  means  of  subsistence;  that  instead  of  falling  short  oi 
these,  population  always  tends  to  [lass  beyond  them;  and  that  if  the 
propensity  which  prompts  man  to  reproduce  his  species  be  not  re- 
strained by  prudence,  the  popidation  will  be  repressed  by  vice,  misery, 
and  the  grinding  law  of  necessity  The  nimierous  assaults  which 
have  been  directed  agains\  Mns  work,  have  only  served  to  prove  more 
and  more  clearly  its  singular  merit,  and  have  given  additional 
testimony  to  tlie  fact,  that  there  is  no  new  truth  which  does  net  meet 
with  resistance  in  direct  proportion  to  its  iniportajice. 

Political  Economy  is  indebted  to  Malthus  not  only  for  the  doctrine 
of  Population,  but  also  for  another  very  important  discovery.  In 
1815  he  published  a  small  treatise  entitled  'An  enquiry  into  the 
nature  and  progress  of  Rent,'  in  which  he  demonntrates  the  origin 
and  causes  of  the  rent  of  land:  without  th.e  knowledge  of  which  it 
is  not  possible  to  levy  a  l&nd-tax  justly,  nor  l(j  know  upon  whom  such 
a  tax  would  fall." 

Signor  Antonij  Scialoja,  formerly  Professor  of  Political  Economj 
in  the  University  of  Turin,  says  in  his  Principles  of  Politica,! 
Economy,  "The  faculty  of  reproduction  has  in  the  human  species  aij 
immense  povrer.  America  doubles  its  population  every  25  years,  ancj 
the  vacuum  which  wars  and  epidemics  create  in  society,  is  soon  filled 
up.  .  .  .  Where  a  man  cannot  find  the  means  of  subsistence,  he 
is  morally  constrained  to  resist  the  impulses  of  his  senses;  and  even 
if  he  does  yield  t"  them,  his  progeny  is  not  numerous,  for  but  a  small 
proportion  of  these  unhappy  children,  deprived  of  all  the  cares  which 
are  at  that  time  so  indispensable,  survive  the  earliest  stage  of  life." 

The  most  distinguished  among  tne  Russian  economists  of  the  last 
generation  is  M.  Siorch,  v/hose  work,  the  Cours  d'  Econontie  Politique, 
was  written  in  French,  and  was  re-issued  in  Paris  with  notes  by  M. 
J.  B.  Say.    "This  work,"  says  a  reviewer  in  the  Diotinnaire  (?;.= 
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r  Economie  Politique,  "is  Its  author's  principal  title  in  the  cyts  oi 
the  science — that  whicli  places  him  in  tlio  ranli  of  distinguished 
economists.  A  contemporary  of  J.  B.  Sa^-,  of  Malllius,  and  of 
Kicardo,  Storcli  treats  u-itli  ^n-eat  clearness  tiie  same  (jiiesiinns  as 
these  writers.  (Jeneraily  speal<ing,  iiis  jirinciples  and  demonstrati'/ns 
are  similar  to  tliose  of  Smith  and  of  Say,  from  who]a  ijideed  he 
borrows  m;iny  quotations.  lie  seems  to  have  been  less  acquainted 
witll,  or  at  least  to  liave  less  deeply  studied,  the  works  of  Uicardo." 

Tiie  first  original  treatise  on  rolitical  Economy  in  tlie  Russian 
lanynai^e,  however,  was  published  in  1847  by  M.  Bowtowski,  a  mtm- 
ber  of  tlie  Society  of  I'-conomists  at  St.  Petersburg;.  In  a  review  of 
this  work  in  the  Journal  des  Economiste.s,  a  writer  say.s,  "  M. 
Bowtowski  .idopts  the  theory  of  Ricardo  on  rent.  He  explains  the 
rent  of  land,  properly  so  called  [thai  is,  the  sum  which  is  paid  for 
the  use  of  the  so-il  itself,  and  not  for  fivrm-builditifrs,  &c.,  the  latter  of 
which  is  not,  projjerly  speakin;;,  rent,  but  projits']  by  the  diflerenct 
between  the  price  of  agiicultur;d  produce  ^nd  its  cost  of  production. 

.  .  .  We  believe  it  is  needless  to  add  that  M.  Bowtowski  fully 
adopts  the  theory  of  Maltluis." 

Among  the  other  continental  writers  who  have  advocated  the  Mai- 
thusiaii  principles  may  be  mentioned  M.  Ambrose  Clement,  in  his 
work  entitled  Recherclies  siir  ies  causes  de  1'  Indigence  (Researches 
on  the  causes  of  Indigence);  M.  de  Bruckere,  burgomaster  of  Brussels, 
and  President  of  the  Congress  of  Economists  which  met  at  Brussels 
in  1847,  in  his  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  written  for  the 
Popular  Encyclopaidia  of  Belgium;  M.  Wolowski.  professor  of  Com- 
aiercial  law  at  Paris,  in  the  Princi|)les  of  Political  Economy,  published 
as  one  of  the  ('ent  Traite's  (Hundred  Treatises)— a  work  which 
corresponds  to  our  own  Information  for  the  People;  M.  Monjean, 
Principal  of  the  College  Cliaptal,  who  has  translated  into  French  the 
Principles  and  Definitions  by  Mr.  Malthus;  Count  Duchatel,  formerly 
minister  of  the  in'erior,  in  his  work  on  Public  ('harity;  Count 
Arrivabene.,  r.-iio  has  translated  the  Lectures  of  Mr.  Senior,  and  the 
Elef".,.us  of  Mr.  .lames  Mill;  M.M.  Guillaumin  and  Coqiielin,  pub- 
lishers of  the  Journal  des  Economistes,  the  Collection  complete  des 
principaux  Economistes,  &c. ;  M.  Prevost,  formerly  Swiss  Consul  at 
Liindon,  the  translator  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  the  Essay  on 
Population ;  M.M.  Fix,  Daire,  Le.clerc,  Horace  Say,  Cherbubez,  and 
others,  members  of  the  Society  of  Economists  at  Paris,  &c.  The  Mal- 
thusian  doctrines  have  indeed  been  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  re- 
ceived as  settled  principles  of  the  science  of  political  economy;  and  this 
science,  to  use  M.  Garnier's  words,  is  "  one  and  the  same  from  Naples 
to  Moscow ;  its  fundamental  ideas,  its  general  laws,  its  principles  are 
everywhere  the  same."  Wherever  political  econociy  is  cultivated, 
the  principle  of  population  is  taught,  with  greater  or  less  clearness, 
as  one  of  its  leading  doctrines;  and  the  study  of  the  science  has  now 
spread  throughout  every  country  of  the  civilized  world,  and  is 
daily  making  further  progress.  Chairs  of  political  economy  have 
Ihscu  established  in  almost  all  the  Universities  of  Germany,  Russia, 
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P-riTiiim,  Holland,  &n  .  and  in  some  of  those  in  France  and  England. 
'•  i'liere  is  scarcely  •.  university  either  in  Europe  or  America," 
anys  Mr.  Senior,  "wlii.  h  lias  not  its  cli.iir  of  political  economy."  In- 
struction on  the  suhjei'C  has  also  of  late  years  been  introduced  into 
many  of  the  jirimary  .cliools  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland,  owing,  in 
great  part,  to  the  exertions  of  Archbishop  VVhately  and  Mr.  Wm.  Ellis; 
while  in  several  continental  countries,  as  for  example  in  Russia  and  Bel- 
gium, it  form.s  one  of  the  regular  branches  ol  elementary  education. 

When  the  above  facts  and  quotations  are  considered,  it  will  not,  I 
think,  appear  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Malthusian  theory,  and 
the  evidence  on  wh  ch  it  rests,  must  have  been  carefully  scrutinised 
by  hundreds  of  tiio't.-niids  of  educated  minds  in  this  and  oth*r  coun- 
tries. It  has  withs'Mod  every  test  during  the  last  half-century,  with 
its  rigorous  methr 's  of  scientific  proof,  and  vast  accumulation  of 
statisticalfacts,  and  has  been  embraced  as  the  basis  of  their  reasonings, 
ny  some  of  the  gr'  atest  thinkers  that  have  existed  among  mankind. 
However,  therefore,  these  great  principles  may  still  be  ignored  or  op- 
posed by  those  whose  judgment  is  swayed  by  prejudice,  and  not  by 
evidence,  or  by  those  who  have  paid  no  adequate  attention  to  the 
subject,  they  should  be  regarded,  to  use  Mr.  Mill's  words,  as  axiomatic 
truths;  as  principles  which  are  as  well  established  as  the  rotation  of 
tiie  earth,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  a)>y  other  of  the  best  known 
laws  of  nature.  Like  the  Newtonian  theory  of  the  solar  system, 
the  Malthusian  theory  of  society  is  the  only  true  explanation  of  the 
facts,  and  must  'n  time  be  as  universally  accepted. 

[The  follcwiug  particulars  respecting  the  lives  of  the  chief  politicii) 
economists  above  quoted,  may  be  noV  unmteresting. 

Thomas  Robert  Maltims,  the  dis(  overer  of  the  chief  law  of  social 
science,  was  born  in  1766  at  the  Kookery,  near  Dorking,  in  Surrey. 
His  education  was  at  first  carried  on  at  home  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  his  father  Dani,  l  Mai  thus,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Rousseau.    He  afterwards  wei^.  tr  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  obtained  .>  fellowship,  and  M:aic  became  the  clergy ?mn  of  a  small 
parish  in  SuiTey.    In  1798  appeared  his  first  printed  work,  the  Essay 
<  on  the  Principle  of  Poj  ilation,  .vhich  was  8ubsequ8i\tlv  much  en- 
laiji-^'^  and  improved,  a.  i  ran  through  many  editions.  '  In  1799  he 
visited  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  the  only  countries  of  the  con- 
1  tinent  then  open  to  the  English  traveller.     During  the  peace  of 
.  Amiens  he  .-isited  France,  everywlie.re  collecting  fresh  facts  illustra- 
itiveof  the  law  of  population.    In  1805  he  married,  and  was  soon. 
I  after  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  political  economy  and  modern 
I  history  at  Hailyybury,  where  he  continued  till  his  death.    He  died 
!  suddenly  in  1»34,  in  his  70tii  year,  leaving  behind  him  his  wife,  and 
( one  son  and  daughter.    He  wis  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Political 
1  Economy  Club,  and  of  the  Statistical  Society;  and  was  a  member  ol 
imany  of  the  most  eminent  scientific  bodies,  in  particular,  the  National 
llnstitute  of  France,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin.    His  other 
I  principal  works  are  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  and  Deflni- 
Itions  in  that  science;  and  also  an  admirable  treatise  published  in 
t  IS15,  in  which  he  establishe/^  the  true  theory  of  Reut. 
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Mr.  Janios  Mill,  one  of  the  profoundtBt  tliinkerg  of  mc.lern  times, 
*\ia  of  Scotch  extiviction,  bciiiK  horn,  I  lieliove,  iit  Montrose.  Bosi.lus 
his  EleTnt'iits  of  Politicul  Economy,  which  were  composed  as  a  school- 
book  of  the  science,  he  was  the  author  of  an  Analysis  of  the  Human 
Mind,  one  of  the  ablest  \v(jrk.s  on  menial  i)hilosophy.  He  is  best 
known  however  for  his  History  of  British  India,  of  which  his  son 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  says,  "  This  work  has  begun  to  sjjread  the  light  of 
philosopliy  over  the  afl'airs  of  that  country,  and  has  placed  its  author 
in  the  first  rank  of  political  writers  of  the  democratic  school" 
Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  Mr.  James  Mill  obtained 
a  high  situation  in  the  India  House,  which  he  occupied  till  his  death. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  liicardo  and  Jeremy  Benliiam.  and 
zealously  advocated  many  of  the  latter  writer's  opinions  on  politics 
and  moral  pliilosophy. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  liis  son,  -was  born  in  London  in  1806.  At  an 
early  age  he  entered  the  India  House,  where  until  lately  he  held  one 
0!  the  highest  offices.  His  principal  works  are  a  System  of  Logic, 
published  in  1843,  Essays  on  some  ITnsettled  Questions  in  Tolitical 
Economy  in  1844,  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  iu  1848,  and 
an  Essay  on  Liberty  in  1859.  His  treatises  on  Logic  and  Political 
Economy  were  truly  described  in  a  late  article  in  the  Saturduy  Review 
as  "  the  greatest  works  on  these  subjects  in  the  English  language." 

Mr.  David  Kicardo  is  the  writer  to  whom,  together  with  Adam 
Smith  and  Malthus,  the  discovery  of  the  chief  laws  of  political 
economy  is  due.  The  researches  of  this  great  thinker  into  the  dis- 
tribution and  exchange  of  wealth  were  much  m(jre  accurate  than 
those  of  Adam  Smith.  With  regard  to  the  laws  of  distriliution,  he  threw 
additional  light  on  the  law  of  wages;  gave  the  first  clear  statement 
of  the  law  of  profits;  and  although  he  was  preceded  in  the  discovery 
of  the  law  of  rent  by  Mr.  Malthus  and  Sir  Edward  West,  he  ex- 
plained the  law  and  traced  its  consequences  iu  so  masterly  a  manner, 
that  it  is  now  generally  known  under  the  name  of  "  The  Kicardo 
theory  of  rent."  He  showed  the  tendency  of  the  cost  of  labor  to 
rise,  and  profits  to  fall,  owing  to  the  agricultural  law,  in  the  course  of 
industrial  progress.  His  contributions  to  the  theory  of  exclianye  were 
not  less  important.  He  pointed  out  the  fundamental  principle  which 
determines  the  value  of  commodities — namely,  the  quantity  of  labor 
emploj'ed  in  their  production;  and  corrected  several  errors  and  incon- 
sistencies into  which  Adam  Smith,  Mr.  JMalthus,  M.  Say,  and  others 
had  fallen  on  the  subject.  He  showed  that  agricultural  rent  is  not  an 
element  of  cost  of  production;  and  that  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  wages 
does  not  cause  a  general  rise  or  fall  ot  values  and  prices.  The  sub- 
jects of  Currency,  Foreign  Trade,  Taxation,  &c.,  were  also  greatly 
advanced  by  his  researches.  Ricardo  was  born  in  London  in  1772. 
He  entered  into  business  on  the  Stock  Exchange'(of  which  his  father 
also  was  a  member)  and  made  an  immense  fortune.  Later  in  life  he 
jbecarue  Member  of  Parliament.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Jeremy  BentDans,  Miilthus,  and  other  writers  ;  and  had  a  close  friend- 
ship with  Mr.  James  Mill.  Mr.  Ricardo  was  the  author  of  several 
treatises  on  economical  subjects,  but  his  greatest  work  is  the  Priiici- 
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pies  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation,  published  in  1817.  ITe  diod 
in  18-23,  aged  51.  Mr.  Janu'3  Mill  says  of  him,  alluding-  to  his  life  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  "Amid  tliis  scene  of  active  exertion  and  practi- 
cal detail,  he  cultivated  and  he  acquired  habits  of  intense  and  patien; 
and  comprehensive  tldnking;  such  as  have  been  rarely  equalled  aii-l 
never  excelled." 

Mr.  Nassau  William  Senior  was  born  in  Berkshire  in  1790,  ami 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1817.  In  18-J6  he  became  professor  of  poli 
tical  economy  at  Oxford,  and  in  KS.'!6  ]\Iaster  in  Chancery.  Mc. 
Senior  was  appointed  by  the  Government  in  1832,  as  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  In([uiry  into  the  Poor-Laws;  in  1838,  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  Weavers;  and  in 
1847,  a^ain  as  professor  of  political  economy  at  Oxford.  His  chic< 
works  are  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  which  wore  first  published 
in  1826;  also  an  admirable  treatise  on  Political  Economy  published 
in  1835  in  the  Encyclopasdia  Metropolitana.  He  likewise  assisted  in 
drawing  up  the  Report  on  the  Poor-laws,  and  the  Report  on  the  state 
of  the  Weavers,  which  were  published  by  order  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  J.  R.  McCuUoch  was  born  in  1789  in  Wigtonshire.  He  was  for 
gome  time  editor  of  the  Scotsman ;  and  afterwards  became  professor 
of  political  economy  in  University  College,  London,  a  situation  which 
he  retained  for  only  three  years.  In  183S  he  was  apjiointed  Controlk  r 
of  the  Stationery  Office.  Mr.  McCulloch  is  the  author  of  numerous 
works  on  economical  and  statistical  subjects;  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  Principles  ot  Political  Economy,  the  Commercial  Dictionary,  tho 
Descriptive  and  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,  &c. 

M.  Jean  Baptiste  Say  was  born  in  1767  at  Lyons.  In  1794  he  be- 
came the  editor  of  a  Republican  journal,  the  Decade  Philosophique ; 
and  in  1799  he  was  appointed  member  of  the  tribunate  under  the 
French  Republic.  His  principal  work,  theTrait^  d'Economie  Politique, 
appeared  in  1803,  and  has  since  passed  through  six  editions;  although 
the  publication  of  the  second  edition  was  prevented  for  several  years 
by  Napoleon,  who  was  pleased  to  object  to  its  free-trade  doctrines. 
In  1815  Say  delivered  the  first  course  of  lectures  on  political  economy 
in  France,  at  the  Atiienajum  of  Paris.  It  was  not  however  till  1830 
that  a  chair  of  political  economy  was  founded  in  the  College  de 
France,  of  which  Say  became  professor.  He  died  in  1832.  Among 
his  other  works  are  the  Catechisme  de  1'  Economie  Politique,  the  Cours 
Complet  de  1'  Ecouomie  Politique,  and  Six  Letters  to  ftlalthus,  witi' 
whom  he  had  a  discussion  on  the  possibility  of  a  general  glut  of  com 
mo; lilies — a  point  on  which  Mr.  Malthus  entertained  an  erroneou* 
opinion. 

M.  Rossi,  one  of  the  most  eminent  French  writers  on  political 
economy  and  jurisprudence,  was  born  in  1787,  at  Carrara,  in  Italy, 
and  studied  law  at  the  universities  of  T'isa  and  Bologna.  He  after- 
wards settled  at  Geneva,  as  a  political  refugee,  where  he  gave  lectures 
on  jui  isprudence,  and  was  elected  to  represent  Geneva,  at  the  Swiss 
Diet  in  1832.  He  succeeded  J.  B.  Say  as  professor  of  political 
economy  in  the  Collfege  de  France  in  1833.  In  1845  he  was  appointed 
hy  Louis  Philippe  ari  M.  Guizot  ambassador  pleuipoteutiary  to 
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Rome,  to  demand  of  the  Pope  llie  siipi)rcssinn  of  the  eoeiety  of  Jeguito. 
IIo  was  assassinated  in  1848  at  Uoim,  by  one  of  the  extreme  revolu- 
tionary party. 

M.  Joseph  Gamier  was  born  in  1813.  In  1846,  ho  was  appointed 
to  the  ehair  of  political  economy  which  was  then  fuundeil  at  the  Ecole 
des  Pouts  ct  Chiiussees  (school  of  engineers),  at  Paris.  He  also  holds 
the  oflice  of  secretary  to  the  Hoeiety  of  Economists,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  and  the  Central  Commission 
of  Statistics  in  Belgium.  In  1846,  he  became  the  chief  editor  of  the 
Journal  des  Eeonomistes,  a  journal  which  was  established  in  1841 
and  has  ever  since  been  the  chief  organ  of  the  science  in  Europe! 
Among  its  suh-editnrs  have  been  most  of  tlie  economists  and  statists 
of  distinction  in  Fiunce;  for  instance.  M.  M.  P.astiat,  Michel  Cheva- 
lier, Dunoyer,  Legoyt,  Moreau  de  Joniies,  Leon  Kauclier,  Rossi,  Horace 
Say,  H.  Passy,  Viilerine',  &c.  M.  Garnier  is  the  author  of  several 
works  on  economical  subjects,  and  among  others  the  Elements  de 
r  Economic  Politique,  which  has  been  translated  into  Itulian,  Si)anish 
and  Russian,  and  has  been  much  used  as  a  seliool-book  of  the  science! 

M.  Michel  Chevalier  was  born  in  1806.  In  183(1,  he  became  editor 
of  the  Globe,  a  journal  which  advccater!  the  socialist  doctrines  of  St. 
Simon.  In  1840,  he  succeeded  M.  R-,.ssi  in  the  chair  of  politicai 
economy  in  the  College  de  France.  In  184.5,  he  was  elected  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  in  IbSl,  member  of  the  Institute. 
His  principal  works  are  a  Course  ol  Political  Economy  in  1842, 
Letters  on  the  Organization  of  Labour  in  1848,  &c.-  also  a  recent 
treatise,  which  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Cobden,  in  Adiich  he  sliowg 
the  probability  of  a  fall  in  the  value  of  f;old,  in  consequence  of  the 
Californian  and  Australian  discoveriefc.  "He  belongs,"  says  M. 
Blanqui  in  his  History  of  Political  Economy,  "  to  that  brilliant  pleiad 
of  Saint-Simonians,  whose  writings  have  thrown  so  much  light  on 
economical  matters." 

M.  Frederic  Bastiat  was  born  in  1801  at  Bayonne,  and  died  of 
consumption  at  Rome  in  1850.  He  is  ;ne  of  the  best  known  and 
most  popular  of  the  French  Economical  writers,  having  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  free-trade  and  other  public  movements.  In  1846  he 
became  the  secretary  of  the  various  free-trade  societies  (associations 
du  libre  e'change)  throughout  France,  and  edited  the  journal  which 
represented  the  views  ot  that  party.  In  1848  he  was  elected  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  afterwards  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  He  was  the  author  of  many  treatises  on  economical 
subjects,  the  best  known  of  wliich  are  the  Sophismes  Economiques, 
and  the  Harmonies  Economiques,  his  principal  work,  which  was  left 
unfinished  at  his  death. 

M.  Storch  was  born  in  1766  at  Riga,  and  died  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1835.  He  held  the  situation  of  Privy-Councillor  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Academy  of  the  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  1796  he 
published  an  important  work,  the  Historical  and  Statistical  Account 
of  the  Russian  Empire.  His  Cours  d'  Economic  Politique  was 
published  in  1815  at  Si.  Petersburg,  uid  a  second  edition  in  1823  ftt 
Paris.] 


THE 


CHIEF   LAWS  OF 
ECONOMY. 


POLITICAL 


The  name  of  Political  Economy  has  been  ^iven  to  tlic  science  which 
treats  of  wealth,  in  the  same  careful  and  systematic  manner  as  arith- 
metic and  algebra  treat  of  number,  geometry  of  extension,  ciieniistry 
of  tbe  elementary  substances,  or  physiology  of  the  functions  of  living 
bodies.  Political  Economy  may  be  delined  as  the  science  which  ireabt 
of  the  laws  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  ;  in  other  words, 
it  is  the  science  which  investigates  the  conditions  according  to  which 
wealth  is  produced  by  human  labor  from  surrounding  objects,  and  is 
then  shared  among  the  classes  in  society  who  own  the  requisites  of 
production.  To  this  science  belongs  the  consideration  of  the  various 
questions  relating  to  wealth.  It  is  the  province  of  political  economi? 
to  consider  the  manifold  influences  whicli  affect  the  wealth  of  nation;- 
classes,  or  individuals;  the  causes  of  riches  and  poverty;  the  caus*: 
which  promote  or  impede  the  production  of  wealth,  and  influence  itSi 
distribution;  which  determine  the  value  and  price  of  commodities, 
making  one  commodity  cheap  and  another  dear,  &c. 

The  laws  ol  the  production  of  wealth  naturally  consist  of  the  laws  or 
properties  of  human  beint'S  by  whom  it  is  produced,  and  those  of 
material  objects  from  which  it  is  produced.  The  production  and  the 
Increase  of  wealth  depend  on  the  eflbrts  to  attain  it,  and  its  attain- 
ability ;  on  the  amount  and  efficiency  ot  labor  and  capital  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  powers  of  the  soil,  &c.,  on  the  other.  The  laws  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  again,  (in  a  country  where,  as  in  our  own,  the 
requisites  of  production  are  owned  by  three  separate  classes,  namely, 
the  laborers,  the  capitalists,  and  the  landlords),  consist  of  the  laws  of 
V7ages,  of  profits,  and  of  rent:  wages  signifying  the  I'emuneration  of 
labor,  profits  the  remuneration  of  capital,  and  rent  the  remuneration 
of  land.  Besides  these  laws  of  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth,  the  science  treats  also  the  laws  of  its  exchange  ;  that  is,  of  the 
laws  which  determine  how  much  of  one  article  of  wealth  will  be  given 
for  another,  and  which  include  the  laws  of  value  and  price. 

In  order  to  understand  the  above  definition  of  political  economy 
il  is  accessary  to  lisve  a  clear  idea  of  whut  is  meant  hy  wealth 
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Wcnltb  18  ,|pfl.,e(l  hy  political  economists  as  consistin?  r,f  t♦•..^^ 

Objects  w/ur/,  possess  an  exrhamje.  value  ;  lliat  is,  all  objects  wliicii  cami'ot 
be  Ob  a,ne.  Rratuitonsly,  and  for  wbicb  anytl,ing  usefu)  or  a'reL"  ;  » 
*ould  be  given  ,n  excl.an.v.  Tbe  word  "value"  as  used  in  Si  ici^ 
economy,  means  ex<,.ban^o  value,  or  r'urcbasinj;  power,  and  not  mer: 
usefulness.  The  air  we  breathe  I.as  a  bi^h  vah.e  in  usl,  l7t  U  LTno 
value  ,n  erc/.nu,..  It  is  not  therefore  included  among  the  ol  i ects  o 
weal  b.  wb.cb  the  science  treats,  and  which  consist^olely  of  t l  ose 
articU.s  (for  in.-tance,  corn,  clothes,  money,  <lianionds,  land,  &c  ^  which 
have  an  exchange  value  or  power  of  purchasing.  ^-^  ""lu. 

Wnb  these  preliminary  remarks  on  the  nature  and  obipcts  of 
po hncal  ec,,nomy,  1  shall  proceed  to  give,  in  the  first  placf a  brie 
niihne  o    the  laws  of  production,  as  they  are  treated  by  Mr  Mill 
the  hrst  book  of  Ins  great  work.    I  shall  then  exann'ne  the  th'ree  la«^ 
Of  d  strd.ution  and  consuler  in  what  way  the  condiiiou  of  the  laborers 
capuahsts,  and  landlords,  is  respectively  afH.cted  by  the  rnnM  lation 
pr.nciple,  through  the  nu-dium  ofthe.se  laws.  Lastljs  I  sha  1  SsE 
the    hree  laws  of  va  ue  and  price,  and  the  effVct  produced  by  the 
population  principle,  through  their  instrun.entalitv,  on  the  value  and 
price  of  the  two  great  classes  of  commodities,  namely,  raw  produc 
whether  «,'rric"  'u.-a  or  mineral,  and  manufactured  art  cles.  This 
shown  by  Mr.  Mil  ,  is  the  natural  order  in  which  the  subjects  of  pr  "- 
duction,  distribution,  and  exchange,  should  be  considered-  for  it  e 
eyide.it  that  wealth  must  be  produced  before  it  is  distributed  am".  □ 
..itf  producers,  and  distributed  before  it  is  exciiangcd. 


PRODUCTION 

The  recpnsites  of  production  are  two;  namely,  labor,  and  tho  apr-rtv 
pnate  material  objects. 

_  Labor  in  the  outward  world  is  always  employed  in  setting  things 
in  motion.  1  he  only  mode  in  which  man  can  act  upon  matter  is  by 
moving  it;  the  properties  of  matter,  or  in  other  words,  the  powers  of 
nature,  perform  the  rest.  The  weaver,  for  examjile,  moves  his  thread 
across  the  loom,  and  the  cloth  whicii  is  thus  formed,  is  held  together 
by  the  tenacity  of  its  fibres;  the  sower  moves  the  seed  into  the  earth 
but  the  development  and  growth  of  the  plant  are  entirely  the  result 
ot  the  natural  forces.  Human  labor  may  be  economised  by  usin" 
otiier  motive  powers,  such  as  those  of  the  steam-engine,  or  of  the 
beasts  of  burden. 

With  regard  to  the  material  objects  on  which  labor  is  exercised  it  ig 
to  be  remarked,  as  a  distinction  of  primary  importance,  that  some  of 
them  are /tMj^frf  in  quantity,  while  others  are,  practically  speaking, 
unlmitcd.  The  land,  for  example,  in  all  old  countries,  is  strictly 
limited  in  quantity;  while  the  supply  of  water  in  some  localities,  and 
ot  atmospheric  air  over  the  whole  globe,  is  practically  unlimited 
Now  as  long  as  any  natural  agent  exists  in  unlimited  abundance  it 
cannot,  unless  susceptible  of  an  artificial  monopoly,  bear  anwalu? 
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In  the  market ;  but  as  soon  as  tlic  supply  of  it  is  less  than  woulrl  be 
used,  it'  it  (.'ould  bo  had  gratuitously,  it  acquires  an  exchange  value, 
and  a  rent  can  be  obtained  for  its  use. 

Labor  is  either  employed  directly  upon  the  object  intended  to  l)o 
produced,  as  for  example,  the  labor  of  the  baker  or  the  tailor;  or  in 
dinrl/i/,  in  previous  operations  destined  to  facilitate  its  production. 
With  the  exce{)tion  of  the  lab(jr  of  the  hunti"-  and  fisher,  there  are 
few  kinds  of  lahor  to  wliich  the  returns  are  iinmcdiatp. 

One  very  iin[)ortant  part  of  the  past  labor  vrliich  is  necessary  to 
enable  present  labor  to  be  carried  on,  is  employed  in  preparing  food 
for  the  laborers  engaged  in  production.  The  remaining  kinds  of  pre- 
paratory or  indirect  labor  may  be  classified  under  the  follovring  five 
heads.  Firstly,  the  labor  of  those  workmen  who  produce  matetiaU, 
as  for  instance  the  miner  and  the  llax-grower.  Secondly,  of  those 
»ho  make  the  too/s,  implements,  and  machinery.  Thirdly,  of  those 
who  protect  imlitstri/,  such  as  policemen,  soldiers,  shepherds,  and  also 
the  workmen  who  erect  buildings  for  industrial  purposes.  Fourthly, 
of  those  who  help  to  render  the  produce  accesfiib/e-  to  which  class  be- 
long carriers,  railway  laborers,  &c.,  and  also  the  large  and  important 
body  of  tradesmen  or  dealers.  The  latter  are  often  termed  the  diitri- 
buting  class,  and  are  supplementary  to  the  class  of  producers.  They 
perform  a  valuable  office  in  the  economy  of  society,  as  there  would 
be  a  great  loss  of  time  and  convenience  if  the  consumers  had  to  deal 
directly  with  the  producers.  When  production  has  increased  beyond 
a  certain  point,  a  division  of  the  distributing  class  into  wholesale  and 
retail  dealers  is  found  convenient;  the  former  buying  from  the  manu- 
factories and  supplying  many  retail  shops. 

The  above  are  the  modes  in  which  labor,  when  employed  on  external 
nature,  is  indirectly  subservient  to  production.  All  of  them,  with  one 
exception,  receive  their  remuneration  from  the  commodity  which  ia 
ultimately  produced;  although  this  remuneration  is  usually  paid  in 
advance  by  the  capitalists.  The  single  exception  is  in  the  case  of 
that  labor  which  is  employed  in  producing  food  for  the  productive 
v.-orkmen;  as  this  labor  is  remunerated  from  the  food  itself,  or  fi-om 
the  money  which  it  brings. 
Fiftlily ;  the  last  kind  of  indirect  or  preparatory  labor  is  that  which 

'  i«  expended  on  human  beings,  in  the  technical  or  industrial  training  of 
the  community.  This  labor  also  has  to  receive  its  remuneration  from 
the  future  produce.  Many  other  kinds  of  mental  labor,  as  for  instance 
that  of  the  surgeon,  the  mechanical  inventor,  and  even  the  8peculativ(. 

!  thinker,  are  oi'teu  indirectly  of  service  to  production. 

There  is  much  and  very  valuable  labor,  which  has  not  for  its  object 
the  production  of  wealth.  Labor  is  therefore  divided  by  economists 
into  productive  and  unproductive— a  distinction  which  does  not 
imply  any  invidious  comparisons  between  these  two  kinds  of  labor,  as 

1  has  often  been  erroneously  supposed,  but  which  has  been  adopted 

I  merely  with  a  view  to  accurate  classification. 

Uvprodnciive  labor,  in  the  language  of  political  economy,  is  that 
*-hich,  however  important  and  valuable  it  may  be,  does  not  aid  in  the 
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production  of  material  wealth,  the  special  gubjpct  of  the  Bcierice-  bnt 
winch  consists  in  a  service  rendered,  or  an  immediate  pleasure  i.f- 
tordcd.  'J'hc  labor,  for  example,  of  thejudfre,  Uie  poet,  the  actor,  or 
Uie  musician,  is  unproductive.  Productive  labor  on  the  contrary  is 
that  which  adds  to  the  maleriid  resources  of  a  country;  including  of 
course  not  only  the  labor  of  the  workmen  themselves,  but  also  of 
those  who  direct  tiieir  operations. 

The  comumption  of  wealth  is  in  like  manner  divided  into  productive 
and  unproductive.  Although  all  the  members  of  society  are  not  la- 
borers, yet  all  arc  consumers,  and  consume  either  productively  or  un- 
productively.  The  only  productive  consumers  are  the  productive 
laborers;  whilst  all  those  who  contribute  nothing,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  production,  are  unproductive  consumers.  It  should  he 
observed,  moreover,  in  order  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  subject  that  a 
part  of  the  consumption  even  of  the  laborers  themselves,  namely 
what  they  consume  on  luxuries,  is  unproductive.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  distinction  even  more  important  to  the  wealth  of 
a  community  than  that  between  productive  and  unproductive  labor- 
the  distinction,  namely,  between  the  labor  wliich  is  destined  fir  the 
supply  of  production,  and  that  which  is  occupied  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  unproductive  consumers. 

"It  would  be  a  great  error,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "to  regret  the  large 
proportion  of  the  annual  produce,  whicli,  in  an  opulent  country,  goea 
to  supply  unproductive  consumption.  It  would  be  to  lament  that  the 
country  has  so  much  to  spare  from  its  necessities,  for  its  pleasures, 
and  for  all  higher  uses.  The  things  to  be  regretted  and  to  be  remedied 
are— the  prodigious  ineqvalily  with  which  this  surplui  is  distributed, 
the  little  worth  of  the  objects  to  which  the  greater  part  of  it  is  de- 
voted, and  the  large  share  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  who  render 
no  equivalent  service  in  return." 

Capital,  which  we  next  proceed  to  consider,  is  that  part  of  the 
produce  of  industry  which  is  engaged  in  carrying  on  fresh  production. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  understand  thoroughly  the  function 
which  capital  perforins  in  production,  as  there  are  many  serious  errors 
currently  entertained  on  this  point. 

Capital  must  not  be  confounded  with  money.  It  ie  no  more  synony- 
mous with  money  than  wealth  is.  It  consists  of  the  tools,  materials, 
industrial  buildings,  machinery,  wages,  &c.,  with  which  laborers  are 
supplied  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  fresh  produccion.  It  is  thi^t 
portion  of  the  produce  of  past  labor  which  is  employed  in  the  supporV 
of  present  labor.  The  whole  income  of  a  capitaUst  is  cot  cajiital, 
since  a  part  of  it  is  consumed  unproductively  by  himself  and  big 
family;  but  that  part  alone  is  capital  which  he  devotes  to  productive 
purposes.  The  sum  of  all  the  values  so  destined  by  their  respective 
possessors  forms  the  capital  of  a  country. 

All  laborers  are  subsisted  on  capital,  and  without  this  essential 
pie-requisite  no  work  could  be  carried  on.  The  capital,  however, 
need  not  be  furnished  by  a  capitalist,  but  the  laborers  may  live  upon 
their  own  funds,  as  in  the  case  of  the  independent  artizan.'the  peasant 
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proprietor,  or  the  members  of  a  co-operative  assonintijn.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing four  fundamental  propositions  respecting  capital,  mav  help  to 
convey  a  clear  conception  of  its  functions  as  an  instrument  of  pro- 
duction:— 

1st.  Industry  is  limited  hy  capital. — This  (iroposition  is  so  obviously 
true,  tliat  it  must  be  ailmitteci  as  soon  as  it  is  distinctly  understood. 
Tliere  cannot  possibly  be  nioio  laborers  in  a  country  than  are  supplied 
with  materials  to  work  upon  and  food  to  eat.  And  yet  opinions  in- 
compatible with  this  liave  been,  and  still  are,  very  frequently  ad- 
vanced hy  political  writers,  especially  on  tlie  continent.  These 
writers  believe  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  government,  by  protective 
laws,  to  create  additional  industry  without  creating  capital.  But 
though  protective  laws  may  create  a  new  kind  of  industry,  it  is  only 
by  withdrawing  capital  from  an  old  one. 

Government,  however,  has  the  power,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  creating 
capital.  This  it  can  do  by  levying  taxes,  and  using  them  either  in 
production  or  in  paying  off  debt.  Taxes  are  generally  paid,  not  out 
of  what  people  would  have  saved  and  used  as  capital,  but  out  of  what 
thev  would  have  spent. 

Every  increase  of  capital  can  give  increased  employment  to  labor, 
and  this  without  any  assignable  limits.  If  materials  and  food  can  be 
supjilied,  laborers  may  always  be  employed  in  producing  something. 
Tliis  is  in  direct  opposition  to  a  belief  which  is  very  commonly  preva- 
lent, and  which  was  entertained  even  by  some  celebrated  writers,  as, 
for  instance,  Mr.  Malthus  and  M.  de  Sismondi;  the  belief,  namely, 
th.Tt  there  may  be  a  general  over-production  of  wealth,  and  that  tlie  un- 
productive expenditure  of  the  rich  is  necessary  to  the  em|)loyment  of 
the  poor.  This  view,  however,  can  readily  be  shown  to  be  erroneous. 
Whatever  part  of  their  incomes  the  rich  do  not  spend  unproductively, 
they  merely  transfer  in  the  shape  of  additional  wages  to  the  produc- 
tive laborers.  The  latter  may  either  increase  their  consumption,  in 
which  case  the  capital  will  be  turned  to  the  production  of  luxuries 
for  them;  or  they  may  increase  their  numbers,  in  which  case  the 
capital  will  be  employed  in  producing  additional  necessaries.  It  ie 
never,  therefore,  from  a  want  of  consumers  that  production  is  limited, 
but  solely  from  want  of  producers,  or  of  capital  to  support  them. 

2nd.  All  capital  is  the  result  of  saving.— It  is  the  part  of  the  produce 
which  is  not  expended  in  immediate  indulgence,  but  is  set  aside  for 
the  purposes  of  production.  The  immense  capital  of  a  country  like 
England,  has  been  gradually  accumulated  by  successive  generations  of 
capitalists,  constantly  making  larger  aud  larger  additions  to  their 
savings. 

3rd.  Although  saved,  and  the  result  of  saving,  all  capital  is  neverthe- 
less consumed.— The  word  "  saved  "  implies  only  that  it  is  not  consumed 
by  the  person  who  saves  it.  The  capital  which  is  saved  by  its  owner, 
B  consumed  by  the  productive  laborers.  Money  or  goods  which  are 
not  employed  at  all,  but  are  laid  by  for  futuxe  use,  are  said  !o  be 
ionrded. 

This  is  a  point  on  wliich  there  ia  an  inveterate  popular  errce.  A 
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man  who  saves  is  often  regarded  in  tlie  snme  light  as  one  who  hoardi- 
■wliile  the  spendthrift,  who  lavislies  his  fc.rtune  in  uni)ro(luctive  in- 
dulgences, is  popularly  viewed  with  favor,  and  is  thought  to  (rive 
encouragement  to  travle.  But  the  funds  wiiich  are  saved  and  invested 
are  not  less  really  consumed  ;  tlie  only  diflcrence  is,  tliat  they  are 
consumed  hy  productive  laborers,  and  therefore  go  to  increase  the 
resources  of  the  country,  wdiereas  the  income  of  the  spendthrift 
is  consumed  by  himself,  and  without  yielding  any  return.  Saving,  in 
short,  enriches,  while  spending  impoverishes  the  community  as  well 
as  the  individual. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  everything  which  is  produced  is  consumed. 
There  are  many  common  ex|ires;<ions,  such  as  "the  ancient  wealth  ot 
a  country,"  "the  accumulated  wealth  of  ages,"  &c.,  which  tend  to 
disguise  this  truth.  But,  in  reality,  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
wealth  of  England  has  been  produced  within  the  last  year;  and  verv 
little  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  land,  the  buildings,  and  otlu'r 
durable  kinds  of  wealth,  was  in  existence  ten  years  ago.  Capital, 
like  population,  is  not  kept  up  by  preservation,  but  by  constant  re- 
production. 

This  fact  serves  to  cxjilain  the  great  rapidity  with  which  countries 
in  general  recover  from  war  expenses,  or  from  devastation  by  hcjstiie 
armies,  earthquakes,  &c.  If  the  country  be  not  depnpulated,  in  tht 
course  of  a  year  or  two  the  amount  of  capital  will  probably  be  as 
large  as  before,  although,  during  the  interval,  great  privations  maj 
be  experienced  by  the  inhabitants. 

4th.  A  deiiiaml  for  coiiimodilics  is  not  a  demand  for  labor. — The  person 
who  employs  labor  is  the  capitalist  who  advances  the  wages  to  the 
laborers,  and  not  the  consumer  who  buys  the  ready-made  article. 
The  latter  does  not  i:;  the  slightest  degree  give  employment  to 
labor;  he  merely  helps  vo  direct  labor  into  a  certain  channel,  by 
demanding  a  particular  commodity. 

This  proposition  is  perliaps  less  generally  understood  than  any  of 
the  others,  'i'liere  .is  no  belief  more  conmion  than  that  a  person  who 
buj'S  an  article  employs  labor,  and  benefits  the  working  classes,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  capitalist  who  pays  them  wages.  This,  liowever, 
is  a  radical  and  dange  rous  fallacy.  The  purchaser,  who  buys  and 
consumes  a  commodity,  does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  increase  the 
demand  for  labor,  or  help  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  working  classec  ; 
it  is  solely  by  what  he  does  not  consume,  but  saves  and  employs  pro- 
ductively, that  he  influences  wages.  A  person  does  good  to  laborers, 
not  by  what  he  consumes  on  himself,  but  solely  by  what  he  does  not 
consume. 

Individual  producers  do  indeed  lose  or  gain  by  fluctuations  in  the 
demand  for  their  commodities,  but  this  merely  shows  wliether  or  not 
they  have  produced  the  xu"oper  articles  to  suit  the  wants  of  others. 
When  a  thing  is  bought  or  sold,  all  that  really  happens  is  the  exc/uimje 
of  one  kind  of  wealth  for  another,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  conveuience. 
The  real  remuneration  of  labor  and  capita!  consists  in  the  increased 
talue  given  to  an  article  in  preparing  it  for  use,  and  not  in  the  money 
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obtained  In  exoharifre  for  it.  This  trutli,  namely,  that  prorlnction,  not 
exchniige,  is  tlie  real  reimincnition  of  labor  and  capital,  is  funds- 
n;ental,  and  demonstrates  many  common  fallacies. 

For  instance,  it  has  boon  often  said  that  the  income-tax  does  net 
fall  upon  the  rich,  but  rather  upon  the  poor;  lor  the  rich  would  hare- 
R])ent  its  amount  on  connnoditics,  and  would  thus  have  given  euiploj'- 
ii;ent  to  labor.  But  in  so  far  as  the  tax  is  paid  out  of  what  they 
would  tliemselves  have  consumed,  it  falls  upon  them,  and  not  at  all 
upon  the  poor.  Whosoever  is  compclieJ  by  a  tax  to  reduce  his  ex- 
pe'ic/iture  is  the  person  u\>im  whom  it  really  falls;  for  this  is  the  un- 
failing test  of  the  incidence  of  taxation.  Taxes,  moreover,  unless 
when  very  heavy,  are  usually  paid  out  of  what  would  have  been 
otherwise  spent  unprnductively,  and  not  out  of  capital;  so  that  an 
income-tax  probably  benelits  rathei  than  injures  the  working  classes, 
by  being  partly  employed  iii  the  purchase  of  labor  by  the  government. 

Thus  fiir  of  the  fundamental  propositions  respecting  capital.  Let 
us  next  consider  the  distinction  between  what  is  termed  circulating, 
and  fixed  capital. 

Circulaiiitg  capital  is  that  which  is  consumed  by  a  single  use,  and 
which  needs  to  be  perpetually  replaced  with  a  profit  by  each  sale  of 
the  finished  goods.    The  wages,  materials,  &c.,  are  of  this  description. 
Fixed  capital,  again,  is  that  which  is  sunk  in  machinery,  tools,  im- 
provements in  land,  or  other  durable  works,  and  whose  renewal  ie 
spread  over  a  corresponding  space  of  time. 
The  eSect  which  is  exercised,  on  the  gross  or  aggregate  produce  of 
I  a  country,  by  circulating  and  by  fixed  capital,  is  very  different.  Cir- 
I  culatiiig  capital  must  be  renewed  with  an  increase  or  profit  by  a  single 
■  use;  whereas  fixed  capital  is  replaced  with  a  profit  only  in  the  lapse 
I  of  time,  and  after  several  uses  of  the  more  durable  instrument. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  every  increase  of  fixed  capital,  which 
I  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  circulating,  must  be,  at  least  tempo- 
irarily,  prejudicial  to  the  laborers.  But  in  reality  it  rarely  happens 
1  that  fixed  capital,  upon  the  whole  and  taking  all  tlie  departments  ol 
i  industry  together,  is  increased  at  the  expense  of  circulating.  Costly 
I  machinery,  permanent  improvements  in  land,  railways,  &c.,  are  gene- 
I  rally  made  from  the  annual  inaease  of  capital,  and  not  from  funda 
'  which  are  already  engaged  in  productive  operations.  Unless  therefore 
:  they  be  introduced  very  suddenly,  and  to  an  unusual  extent,  they  do 
mot,  even  temporarily,  diminish  the  wage-fund,  or  injure  tlie  working 
: class  in  the  aggregate;  although  in  the  particular  departments  in 
I  which  the  improvements  are  introduced,  they  undoubtedly  often  throw 
^laborers  out  of  work,  and  occasion  much  distress,  which  it  should  be 
ithe  object  of  government  to  alleviate  b3'  every  means  in  theii-  power. 
"Since  improvements  which  do  not  diminish  employmf^nt  on  the 
•  whole,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "almost  always  throw  some  particular  clasBoi' 
laborers  out  of  it,  there  cannot  be  a  more  legitimate  object  of  the 
legislator's  care  than  the  interests  of  those  who  are  thus  sacrificed  to 
.the  gains  of  their  fellow-citizens  and  of  posterity." 

There  are  two  other  considerations,  which  show  that  the  ultimate 
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tendency  of  mndiiaory  and  other  improvementB  ib  to  benrfi,  ths 
Jiborers,  as  well  as  socioiy  at  large.  In  the  first  T.h.ce  these  irn 
p  ovements  generally  increase  the  profits  of  capital  and  wer  th^ 
price  o  counnoduics,  and  in  both  of  these  ways  additional  faci  iti« 
for  saving  are  alforded.  Secondly,  there  are  assignable  /Jl  /fto  t  ' 
n,cre.-.ae  of  capital,  owing  to  the  fnndan.ental  laws  of  the  oil  and 
a  niprovenients  m  the  arts  of  production  tend  to  throw  these  imit 
Inrtlier  off,  and  to  make  room  for  further  saviogs  and  for  a  larLei 
gross  produce  than  could  otherwise  have  existed  in  the  country 

We  have  now  con,pleted  the  inquiry  into  the  requmtes  of  ,,ro,h,rnon- 
wluch  fions.st,  as  has  been  seen,  of  labor,  cat)ital,  and  material  objec  t,' 
Labor  and  material  objects  are  the  primary  requisites;  but  capital' 
winch  ,s  the  produce  of  labor,  requires  also  to  be  separately  specified' 

AVo  next  come  to  the  .eco«./ great  question  in  the  science  of  wealth.' 
namely,  On  what  does  the  produciivuness  of  these  three  agents  de- 
pend W  hat  are  the  causes  of  the  wide  differences  in  the  amount  of 
wealth  possessed  by  nations,  wliose  population  and  extent  of  territory 
are  neady  the  same?  Some  of  tiiese  causes  are  readily  disc^ri  ble 
while  others  are  not  so  obvious,  but  require  a  closer  examination  ' 

,r„  i'TP'fi   r  T'^  ^"P'^''-i'^r  productiveness 

are    n  the  first  place,  what  are  called  nutural  advantay..,  such  as  a 
fertile  soil  a  favorable  climate,  an  abundant  supply  of  ndnerals  and 
also  the  facilities  of  carriage  afforded  by  a  g'ood  sea-board  or  by 
nayigable  rivers.   Secondly,  the  energy  of  labor  among  the  inhabitants; 
meaning  thereby  not  merely  occasional  efforts,  but  a  steady  and 
persevering  application     Thirdly,  the  .kill  arui  knowkJ,^e  possessed 
by  the  workmen  themselves  and  by  those  who  direct  their  operations 
Under  this  head  comes  also  the  state  of  machinery,  of  ag-iculture 
and  the  other  arts  of  production.    Fourthly,  the  ;>ora/  qualities  of 
the  laborers,  such  as  their  honesty,  sobriety,  and  trustworthiness. 
Great  disadvantages  in  these  respects  are  attendant  on  the  present 
system  of  hired  labor  (a  system  which,  Mr.  Mill  observes,  is  "almost 
peculiar  to  Great  Britain,"  as  the  general  condition  of  the  laborins 
classes) ;  and  much  loss  is  sustained,  and  time  and  trouble  wasted  in 
watching  that  work  is  properly  performed,  where  the  workmen  hkve 
no  personal  interest  in  the  success  of  the  business.    Fifthly  security 
of  person  wid  property;  which  includes  protection  against,  as  well  as 
protection  by,  the  government,  and  is  of  first-rate  importance  to  the 
productiveness  of  industry.    In  many  Asiatic  countries,  the  govern- 
ments, which  are  little  else  than  organised  systems  of  robbery  have 
by  their  arbitrary  exactions,  paralysed  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  prevented  any  marked  industrial  progress.    Sixthly,  just  and 
enlightened  social  institutions.    With  regard  to  the  general  action  of 
social  institutions  on  the  productiveness  of  labor,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  they  are  beneficial  in  proportion  as  they  hold  the  balance  justly 
between  man  and  man,  and  favor  no  one  class  at  the  expense  of 
others;  and  in  proportion  as  they  give  a  free  scope  to  industry,  &n<j 
secure  to  it  as  far  as  po.iyible  an  equitable  reward,  giving  most  to 
those  who  have  by  their  services  done  most  to  deserve  it. 
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Ar.otliiT  very  important  cause  of  supcrit)r  productive  power,  co'i- 
tisis  ]n  Iho  coiufiiiiatio)t  of  labor,  OT  co-operation :  and  as  this  cause  ia 
not  so  obvious,  nor  so  generally  understood  as  the  others,  it  descrvL.< 
a  fuller  consideration.  One  department  of  the  Buhjcct,  namely,  this 
dn-isiun  of  labor,  has  been  much  dwelt  on  by  political  econoniists,  to 
the  exclusion  of  others  not  less  important.  A  more  fundamental 
principle,  as  Mr.  Wakefield  has  ably  pointed  out,  lies  beneath  that  of 
the  ilivisioii  of  labor,  and  com])rehends  it. 

Co-operation  is  divided  by  Mr.  Wakefield  into  two  kinds,  namely 
simjilc  anil  complex  co-operation.  In  the  first,  people  work  together 
in  the  same  employment,  as,  for  example,  in  reaping  or  sowing;  in  the 
other  they  co-operate  in  di[ferent  employments;  for  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  various  branches  of  industry  do  really,  though  in  gene- 
ral unconsciously,  act  in  co-operation  with  each  other. 

The  importance  to  production  of  the  separation  of  emphyments — c.ie 
body  of  men  producing  food,  another  clothes,  a  third  tools,  &c. — is 
more  fundamental  than  is  usually  sujiposed.  Many  commodities 
would  not  merely  be  produced  in  smaller  quantities,  liut  would  nut  be 
produced  at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  power  of  exchunr/ing  them  for 
others.  Hence  it  is  that  a  country  will  rarely  have  a  productive 
agriculture,  unless  there  be  also  a  large  town  population,  or  a  large 
export  trade  to  supply  a  town  population  elsewhere.  On  this  pi  inci- 
ple  is  based  the  Wakefield  system  of  Colonization,  a  great  practical 
improvement  which  has  been  largely  adopted.  According  to  this 
system,  government  sets  a  price  upon  the  unoccupied  lands,  sufficient 
to  prevent  too  many  from  betaking  themselves  to  agriculture;  and 
thus  a  town  as  well  as  a  country  population  grows  up,  which  is  much 
more  favorable  to  the  progress  of  the  colony. 

But  even  after  the  priiriary  separation  of  employments  has  become 
general  in  a  country,  there  are  reasons,  equally  real  though  loss 
urgent,  for  a  further  division  of  labor;  and  thus  many  occupations, 
such  as  pin-making,  card-making,  &c.,  have  been  sub-divided  into  a 
large  number  of  different  processes,  each  of  which  is  performed  by  a 
separate  class  of  workmen.  The  advantages  of  this  division  of  labor 
are,  in  the  first  place,  the  increased  dexterity  of  the  workmen,  and 
the  smaller  waste  of  materials  in  learning  the  business.  Secondly, 
the  saving  of  time  in  passing  from  one  occupation  to  another.  Too 
much  stress  was  however  laid  on  this  point  by  Adam  Smith ;  for  one 
kind  of  labor  acts  rather  as  a  rest  and  relief  from  another.  Thirdly, 
the  greater  probability  of  inventions  being  made,  from  the  thorough 
tnowledge  of  the  business  acquired  by  the  workmen.  Fourthly,  the 
more  economical  distribution  of  labor,  by  classifying  the  work-people 
according  to  their  capacities.  This  appears  to  be  the  most  important 
advantage  of  the  Avision  of  labor,  next  to  the  increased  dexterity  of 
the  workmen. 

The  degree  to  which  the  division  of  labor  may  be  carried  is  limited, 
In  the  first  place,  by  the  extent  of  the  market;  which  may  be  nar- 
rowed either  by  too  small,  too  scattered  and  distant,  or  too  poor  a 
population.   Jlence  railways,  water-carriagp,  and  other  means  of  eon- 
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ve\  iuict.,  by  widLMiinR  the  market,  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  tin 
l)ro(hiciivcne8s  of  labor.  Another  cause  which  limits  tlie  division  oi 
labor,  is  the  kind  of  occtipntion.  In  a^;ricullure,  for  examph'.,  it  can- 
not be  introduced  to  at  all  ihe  same  extent  as  in  manufaci ores,  since 
the  same  person  cannot  always  be  eiitcaued  in  gowinir  or  reaping. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  co-operation,  is  the  enipiiry  as  to  the 
comparative  a(lvantaL;es  of  proiluctioii  on  t',e  large,  and  production 
on  the  si/ui/l  scale.  Production  on  the  larp.ij  scale,  by  means  of  exien- 
^ive  manulactories,  or  shops,  has  several  ndvania^res  in  regard  to  the 
prodnctivpness  of  labor  :  for  in  order  to  make  labor  most  productive, 
l!  is  often  necessary  that  many  worknu^n  should  combine.  The  divi^ 
fion  of  labor,  also,  can  be  carried  further  in  large  establi-hmenls,  and 
there  is  a  saving  in  the  business  of  superintendence.  Moreover,  when 
costly  machinery  is  eniployed,  the  goods  produced  must  be  sufficient 
to  come  up  to  the  t'xiV  powers  of  the  machine,  in  order  to  yield  the 
maximum  of  jirolit;  and  this  is  another  principal  reason,  which  gives 
rise  to  large  manufactories. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  expenses  of  a  business  do  not  increase  at  all 
in  proportion  to  its  extent.  But  there  is  one  sure  and  simple  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  production  on  the  large  or  small  scale  is  most 
economical;  namely,  the  power  of  under-selling.  If  the  large  producer 
or  tradesman  can  sell  his  goods  at  a  lower  price  than  the  small,  it  is  a 
certain  sign  of  superior  productiveness  of  labor;  and  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  this  superiority,  that  large  establishments  are  now  being 
introduced  into  so  many  departrnpn's  of  industry,  and  driving  their 
weaker  rivals  from  the  market.  Although,  in  an  economical  point  of 
view,  this  is  manifestly  a  gain  to  society,  yet  it  is  in  some  degree 
Counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  small 
producer  or  dealer,  who  sinks  from  the  position  of  a  master,  into  that 
of  a  hired  laborer. 

Production  on  the  large  scale  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  formation 
of  _;bHi<-5toci  companies,  the  members  of  which  unite  their  capitals. 
It  is  in  tliis  way  Hiat  railways,  banks,  insurance  companies,  &c.,  are 
carried  on.  The  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  joint- 
stock  management,  have  been  the  subject  of  much  debate.  On  the 
one  band,  there  is  a  want  of  that  zealous  interest  in  the  success  ol 
the  undertaking,  which  characterise^  the  capitalist  who  manages  his 
own  affairs  ;  and  there  is  also  a  disregard  of  small  gains  and  savings. 
But  on  the  other  Irand,  it  has  to  be  considered,  that  the  manager  hired 
at  a  good  salary  by  a  company,  has  often  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
business,  and  superior  intelligeKce;  and  moreover,  it  is  possible,  by 
giving  him  a  share  in  the  profits,  to  awaken  his  personal  interest  it 
the  success  of  the  concern. 

From  these  rea.soiis,  together  with  the  great  convenience  attending 
A  union  of  capitals,  joint-stock  companies  have  increased,  and  are 
liliely  to  increase  much  further.  Indeed  it  may  be  confidently  ex- 
pected, that  associations  of  capital  and  of  industry  among  the  !ahorer> 
themselves,  are  destined  hereafter  to  supersede,  to  a  very  great  degree, 
the  present  system  of  hired  labor — a  system  which  is  in  many 
respects  so  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  working  classes. 
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Th.^  possibility  of  substituting  production  on  the  large  for  produc- 
tion on  the  small  scale,  depends  in  tlie  first  place  on  the  extent  of  the 
market.  It  is  favored  also  by  a  rapidly  progressive  state  of  capital, 
by  a  high  degree  of  industrial  security  and  enterprise,  and  by  the 
existence  of  large  capitals  in  the  hands  of  r.  few  individuals;  all  of 
which  circumstances  are  to  be  found  especially  in  England,  and  hence 
the  rajiid  increase  of  large  establishments,  which  has  of  late  years 
taken  place  in  this  country. 

Although  the  superiority  of  the  large  system  of  production  in  the 
case  of  tnaiiii/aciures  is  unaoubted,  it  is  by  nc  moans  so  clearly  made 
out  in  agriciiiiure,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  benefits  of  co-opera- 
tion and  of  the  division  of  labor  are  far  less  available.  Much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists  on  the  question,  whether  the  large  farms,  rented 
by  capitalist  farmers,  and  cultivated  by  hired  laborers,  which  consti- 
tute the  general  agricultural  system  of  this  country;  or  the  small 
independent  properties,  owned  and  cultivated  by  the  peasants  them- 
selves, whicli  prevail  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  are  most  favorable 
to  the  pri)ductiveness  of  agricultural  labor.  The  majority  of  English 
writers  have  given  the  preference  to  the  former  system;  but  the 
testimony  of  continental  writers,  who  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
gaining  experience  on  the  subject,  is  generally  in  favor  of  the  peasant 
]  proprietors. 

Mr.  Mill  who  enteio  ..^ry  fully  into  this  question  both  in  his  first 
)  and  second  book,  and  examines  the  influence  of  the  peasant  proprietary 
!  system  not  only  on  the  production  of  wealth,  but  also  on  its  distribution, 
I  and  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  laboring  classes, 
i arrives  at  the  following  conclusions: — "As  a  result  of  this  inquiry 
iinto  the  direct  operation  and  indirect  influences  of  peasant  properties  " 
:he  says,  "I  conceive  it  to  be  established,  that  there  is  nc  necessary 
connexion  between  this  form  of  landed  property  and  an  imperfeat 
■  state  of  the  arts  of  production;  that  it  is  favorable  in  quite  as  many 
•respects  as  it  is  unfavorable,  to  the  most  effective  use  of  the  powers 
:of  the  soil;  that  no  other  existing  state  of  agricultural  economy  has 
180  beneficial  an  effect  on  the  industry,  the  intelligence,  the  frugality,  and 
:prudence  of  the  population,  nor  tends  on  the  whole  so  much  to  dis- 
:courage  an  improvident  increase  of  their  numbers;  and  that  no 
■existing  state,  therefore,  is  on  the  whole  so  favorable,  both  to  their 
moral  and  their  physical  welfare.  Compared  with  the  English 
system  of  cultivation  by  hired  labor,  it  must  be  regarded  as  highly 
beneficial  to  the  laboring  class."  Mr.  Mill  accordingly  recommends 
that  the  present  system  of  the  tenure  and  cultivation  of  land  in 
England  and  Ireld;nd,  should  be  gradually  superseded  by  that  of 
■peasant  properties,  and  the  joint  ownership  of  the  soil  by  associationg 
af  laborers. 

Having  examined  the  requisites  of  production,  and  the  conditions 
Dn  which  their  productiveness  depends,  we  come  now  to  the  third 
Treat  question  in  the  theory  of  production,  namely,  What  are  its  limits? 

Production  is  not  a  fixed  but  an  increauing  thing.  Two  causes 
promote  its  increase;  the  desire  to  grow  richer,  and  the  growth  of 
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popiildtion  "Nothing  in  political  economy,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "can  b« 
of  iiKire  iiiiport.uice  than  to  ascortain  the  law  of  this  iiicrea.se  oi 
production;  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  subject;  whether  it  hut 
practically  any  litnil.%  and  what  tlie.se  are.  Tliere  is  also  no  subjec  t 
in  political  economy,  which  is  popularly  less  understood,  or  on  wlii<;h 
the  errors  comndtted  are  of  a  character  to  produce,  and  do  produce, 
gri'ater  mischief." 

The  re(|uisitrs  of  production,  as  alre.idy  mentioned,  are  labor 
capital,  and  material  objects.  With  rei,'ard  to  the  last  of  these,  as 
we  are  now  nbout  to  consider  the  inijifAlinicitts  to  production,  we  n'lrod 
nnly  attend  to  those  material  objects,  which  are  liable  to  be  deflci(  nt 
in  qiiantity  and  in  productive  power.  'I'hese  may  all  be  represented 
by  the  term  laud;  understanding  by  this  term  not  only  the  soil  itself, 
but  tilso  mines  and  fisheries. 

We  may  say,  theref.re,  that  the  requisites  of  production  are  labor, 
capital,  and  land.  The  increase  of  production  must  depend  upon  the 
properties  of  these  three  agents.  It  must  depend  upoti  tlie  powers  of 
increase  either  of  the  agents  themselves,  or  of  their  productivenoss  ■ 
and  the  limit  to  production  will  be  tlie  limit  set  by  the  properties  of 
one  or  more  of  them.  The  law  of  the  increase  of  production  mu>t  be 
a  result  of  the  law  of  the  increase  of  labor,  the  law  (if  the  increase  o( 
capital,  and  the  law  of  the  increase  of  production  from  land.  It  ii 
necessary  therefore  to  examine  these  three  laws  in  succession. 

The  Law  of  the  Increase  of  Labor,  is  tJiat  the  capacity  of  increase 
in  the  human  species,  hs  in  all  other  organised  beings,  may  be  re- 
garded as  infinite.  This  law,  together  with  the  checks  by  which  it  is 
restrained  in  old  countries,  has  been  already  so  fully  examined,  that 
it  need  not  be  further  dwelt  upon  in  this  place. 

The  Law  of  the  Increase  of  Capital,  is,  that  capital,  like  labor,  has 
in  itself  the  capacity  of  indefiiiite  increase.  In  America,  where  plenty 
of  fertile  land  is  to  be  had,  capital  has  increased  so  rapidly  as  to 
permit  population  to  double  itself  every  twenty-five  years.  In  old 
countries,  however,  the  actual  increase  of  capital,  like  that  of  popula- 
tion, falls  very  far  short  of  the  capacity. 

Since  all  capital  is  the  result  of  saving,  its  increase  must  depend 
on  two  things,  namely,  on  the  amount  of  tlie  fund  from  which  savings 
can  be  made,  and  the  strength  of  the  desire  to  save. 

The  fund  from  which  savings  can  be  made,  is  that  part  of  the  produce 
which  remains  after  deducting  what  is  requisite  to  maintain  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  country;  that  is,  after  deducting  the  necessaries 
of  the  producers,  replacing  the  materials,  and  keeping  the  fixed  capital 
in  repair.  This  surplus  is  tlie  real  net  produce  of  a  country,  and  forms 
the  ftind  available  either  for  further  saving,  or  for  the  unproductive 
sonsumption  of  the  producers  themselves  and  of  the  rest  of  society 
The  whole  of  this  surplus  might  be,  though  it  never  is,  saved;  and 
more  than  this  cannot  be  saved.  Its  amount  is  the  index  of  the 
producLiveness  of  labor,  and  the  greater  it  is,  the  more  induceuient* 
does  it  hold  out  for  saving. 

Tha  dMtrt  to  'ave,  or>  as  it  is  often  called,  the  effective  -iesire  of  ac 
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3nmulation,  varies  f^reatly  in  diflFerent  coiintriea  and  htdiTi.luf.l3.  The 
circumstances  \vliii:li  tend  to  promote  it  are,  a  liigli  rate  of  |)rofits,  in- 
dnsii-i  il  setnirity,  liealthy  and  peaceful  occupations,  and  the  power  of 
postp  luing  present  to  future  enjoyments;  together  with  a  wish  to  ob- 
tain the  80(;ial  advantages  whicli  wealth  confers,  or  to  nialcc  a  provi.. 
Bion  for  chiklr.^n.  A  deticieu'.'y  in  the  desire  to  save,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  produced  by  causes  of  an  opposite  character;  for  instance, 
oy  improvidence,  by  thi;  want  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  by  a 
strong  taste  for  immediate  enjoymeiits,  or  by  the  insecurity  of  jiro- 
pi'rty  and  of  industrinl  enterprises,  occasioned  by  tyrannical  systems 
of  government.  In  rude  and  semi-civilized  coimtiies,  these  causes 
have  a  most  |)owerlul  intliience  in  weakening  the  desire  to  save,  and 
therefore  in  preventing  the  growth  of  capital  and  population. 

When  the  increase  of  capital  has  couie  to  a  stand  in  any  country 
from  one  or  other  of  these  two  reasons,  namely,  either  from  tlie  low- 
ness  of  profits,  or  from  the  want  ot  the  elfective  desire  to  save,  the 
country  is  then  said  to  have  reached  the  slationanj  state.  In  this  state, 
thiuigh  some  inilividuals  grow  richer,  and  others  po;)rer,  the  wealth  (if 
the  community  on  the  whole  does  not  increase;  nor  consequently  d-? 
the  numbers  of  the  population,  for  the  growth  of  population  depends 
i  upon  the  growth  of  capital. 

In  such  countries  as  England,  Holland,  and  many  other  parts  cA 
Europe,  the  increase  of  capital  is  not  retarded  by  any  deficiency  in 
;  the  desire  to  save,  which,  in  the  middle  classes  at  least,  rather  exceeds 
:than  falls  short  of  the  limits  prescribed  by  moderation.  It  is  retarded 
by  the  other  cause,  namely,  the  low  rate  of  profits,  and  the  constant 
:  tendency  to  a  diminution  in  the  productiveness  of  labor.  This  ten' 
dency  depends  on  the  properties  of  land,  to  which  we  next  proceed. 

The  Law  of  the  Increase  of  Production  from  Land,  or,  in  other 
•words,  the  law  of  agricultural  industry,  is  that  the  proportional  re- 
turns to  agriculture  tend  to  diminish;  mother  words,  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  does  not  increase  in  proportion  as  the  labor  bestowed 
on  it  is  increased.  "This  general  law  ot  agricultural  industry,"  says 
'Mr.  Mill,  "  is  the  most  important  proposition  in  political  economy. 
iWere  the  law  different,  nearly  all  the  phenomena  of  the  production 
land  distribution  of  wealth  would  be  other  than  they  are."  "  The 
iquesfion,"  he  says  again,  "  is  more  important  and  fundamental  than 
lany  other;  it  involves  the  whole  subject  of  the  causes  of  poverty  in 
la  rich  and  industrious  community :  and  unless  this  one  mntter  be 
thorouihly  understood,  it  is  to  no  puruose  proceeding  any  further  in 
our  inquiry." 

The  reason  why  the  rate  of  wages  and  of  profits  is  low  in  this  coun- 
try, is  simply,  because  the  law  of  diminishing  productiveness  has  b-en 
brought  into  too  powerful  operation  by  the  pressure  of  the  people  on 
the  land;  or,  in  other  words,  because  agriculture  has  been  forced  by 
»he  advance  of  population  and  the  demand  for  food,  to  descend  to  un- 
•productive  soils,  so  that  the  returns  yielded  by  the  worst  soils  under 
:cnltiration  are  Tery  small  in  proportion  to  the  labor  and  capital  ex- 
;peucl(-d  on  them.    "  It  vras  stated  by  scTcral  of  the  witnesses  examined 
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''at"^  the  TTov^se  of  Co.nnions  on  the  state  of  a^rioMlture 

n  18J      says  Mr.  McCullud,,  in  a  note  to  llie  Wealth  of  Nations 

n  f'"'"  tl'e  lands  under  eultivation  in  S 

land  and  W  ales,  estimated  in  wheat,  varied  from  thirty-six  and  forty 
to  o>ght  and  nine  bushels  an  acre.  The  required  supplies  of  food 
could  not  be  ohtauied  without  cultivatinR  these  inferior  lands-  and  it 
is  ,is  neeessit^  of  resorting  to  soils  of  a  diminished  degree  of  fertility 
that  IS  the  real  eause  of  the  comparatively  high  price  of  corn,  and 

uier  raw  producis,  in  highly  populous  countries."  The  only  nos- 
mble  means  of  permanently  raising  wages,  and  lowering  the  price  of 
lood,  18  to  restrain  the  increase  of  population,  so  as  not  to  be  eom- 
polled  toctiltivateland  of  so  poor  a  quality.  As  will  be  shown  in 
speaking  of  the  laws  of  value  and  price,  fo,.d  cannot  be  cheap,  nor 
labor  dear,  unless  the  margin  of  cultivation  consist  of  highly  productive 
soils;  for  It  IS  upon  tlie  fertility  of  the  worst  soils  under  cultivation 
that  the  price  of  food   as  well  as  the  remuneration  of  agricultura 

abor  and  capital,  really  depend.  The  great  practical  doctrine  of  po- 
litical economy  therefore— the  doctrine  which  is  incomparably  the 
most  important  precept  derived  from  this,  or  indeed  from  any  other 
science— IS  that  population  should  be  restrained,  so  as  to  remove  the 
pressure  on  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil.  This  is  the  most  es- 
sential of  all  the  conditions  of  human  liapjiiness,  for  it  is  the  one  and 
only  cure  of  Poverty.  If  population  were  sufficiently  restrained 
poverty  could  be  removed,  with  scientific  certainty,  in  the  space  of  a 
single  generation;  and  indeed,  if  a  vigorous  effort  were  made  by  the 
government  to  relieve  the  labor  market  and  remove  the  pressure  on 
AT  \°r'  ;,'^^  ^  sudden  and  very  extensive  measure  of  Colonization,  as 
Mr.  Mill  strongly  advises;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  reproductive  re- 
straint were  conscientiously  practised  by  all  classes,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  over-crowded  state  from  being  re-induced,  and  the  margin  of  cul- 
tivation  again  depressed;  in  a  few  years  every  member  of  society 
would  be  easily  able  to  earn  a  comfortable  subsistence. 

This  IS  the  settled  doctrine  of  political  economy,  the  science  of 
wealth,  upon  the  cause  and  cure  of  poverty.  I  would  ask,  whether  a 
government  which,  like  our  own,  continues  year  after  year  to  ignore 
this  great  doctrine;  which  refuses  even  to  allude  to  the  population 
principle,  much  less  to  adopt  any  adequate  measure  for  the  relief  of 
the  labor-market,  as  advised  by  the  most  eminent  economists; 
whether  such  a  government  can  be  considered  as  doing  its  duty  to  thc- 
people?  If  statesmen  and  other  public  men  are  not  yet  satisfied  oi 
the  truth  of  the  economical  doctrine,  why  do  they  not  attempt  to  dis- 
prove it,  or  make  known  their  objections?  Why  do  they  not,  at  the 
very  least,  speak  of  the  subject  in  a  straightforward  and  genuine 
manner,  so  that  the  people  may  clearly  understand  what  science 
declares  to  be  the  true  cause  and  cure  of  low  wages?  Is  it  just  to 
political  economy,  nay,  is  it  just  to  the  poor,  and  to  mankind  at  lania 
to  ignore  principles  of  such  unparalleled  importance;  to  pass  them  by, 

not,"  as  Mr.  Mill  says,  "  as  if  they  could  be  refuted,  but  as  if  they  did 
not  exist?"    Is  not  this  a  hollow  trifling  with  the  awful  miseries  oi 
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poverty?  Siirel\,  o(  all  iiuides  ol  dea'ing-  willi  scknitiflc  (jnutririeo 
:lie  most  unjustifiable,  the  most  iinu'ortliy  of  juiy  eariiost  and  trutli- 
suekiiiic  man,  is  to  iiinore  them.  To  ignore  tiie  law  of  population  ii> 
In  realily  to  abandon  the  consideration  of  the  chief  social  quesiioiis 
altoijether 

We  see  therefore  that,  the  Increase  of  Production  is  limited  in  old 
countries  by  one  or  otlicr  of  two  causes;  eitiier  by  a  deficiency  of 
fertile  land,  or  of  capital.  The  former  is  the  true  limit  to  pi'oduction 
in  the  more  advanced  countries  of  the  old  world;  whilst  a  deliciency 
of  capital,  arisinc;  from  the  want  of  the  effective  desire  to  save,  is 
another  cause  wliicli  acts  as  a  powerful  check  to  production,  among 
baibareu.-'  -x'ld  semi-civilized  nations. 


DISTRIBUTIO-N. 

Having  now  briefly  considered  the  Production  of  wen'ih,  let  us 
ne.vt  direct  our  attention  to  its  Distribution.  The  laws  of  distribution 
present  in  one  respect  an  important  and  well-marked  difference  from 
those  of  production.  While  the  latter,  consisting  as  they  do  of  the 
properties  of  human  nature  and  of  material  objects,  are  of  a  fixed 
and  immovable  character,  and  cannot  be  changed  by  man,  the  former 
are  essentially  dependent  on  human  institutions,  and  both  may, 
and  do,  vary  greatly  in  difTerent  countries,  and  at  ditferent 
times.  "  The  laws  and  conditions  of  the  production  of  wealth,"  says 
Mr.  Mill,  "partake  of  the  character  of  physical  truths.  There  is 
nothing  optional  or  arbitrary  in  them.  Whatever  mankind  produce, 
must  be  produced  in  the  modes,  and  under  the  conditions,  imposed  by 
the  constitution  of  external  things,  and  by  the  inherent  properties  of 
their  own  bodily  and  mental  structure.  .  .  It  is  not  so  with  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  That  is  a  matter  of  human  institution  solely. 
The  things  once  there,  mankind,  collectively  or  individually,  can  do 
with  them  as  they  like.  .  The  distribution  of  wealth  therefore 
depends  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  society.  The  rules  by  which  it 
is  determined  are  what  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  ruling  portion 
of  the  community  make  them,  and  are  very  different  in  different  ages 
and  countries;  and  might  be  still  more  different  if  mankind  so  chose." 
From  these  remarks  we  can  see  the  error  of  those  socialist  writers 
who  assert  that  the  laws  of  political  economy  are  applicable  only  to  a 
society  founded  on  private  property  and  competition,  and  are  conse- 
quently of  a  transitory  nature.  The  laws  of  distribution  are  doubt- 
less applicable  only  to  such  a  state  of  society,  but  those  of  production, 
inci  uding  the  laws  of  fecundity  and  agricultural  industry,  are  quite 
jndependent  of  the  social  institutions.  Moreover,  when  once  the  lawg 
which  regulate  distribution  in  a  society  constituted  like  our  own  are 
well  understood,  it  is  easy  to  see  by  what  principles  it  will  be  regu- 
lated in  any  other  form  of  society,  actual  or  possible.  "  Whoever," 
faya  Mr.  Mill,  "is  thorough' v  master  of  the  laws  which,  unUer  free 
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competition,  dotermine  the  rent,  profits,  and  wafjos,  rec.  iveo  by  land- 
lords,  capitalists,  and  l;il,orcrs,  in  a  state  of  oociety  in  which  the  three 
Hasses  are  coni,.leiely  soparale.  will  have  no  difficulty  in  lieterniining 
th.u  very  different  laws  wliieh  re;;ulale  the  di.^tril)iitioii  of  the  produce 
ainoiig  tiie  classes  iiitorested  in  it."  under  otlier  industrial  systems 

\N  here  tlie  institution  of  private  property  prevails  (as  it  does  m  all 
existing  Bocieties)  the  wliole  produce  is  divided,  in  the  first  instance 
Rinong  those  classes  who  own  tlie  requisites  for  [iroducing  wealth  and 
Khoic  consent  is  therefore  necessary  to  pro(fuution.  The  requisites 
(or  tfie  production  of  wealth,  as  we  liave  already  seen,  are  three  lahor 
cajiital,  and  matcriai  olijects;  the  lastof  wliieli  may.  for  practical  pur' 
poses,  be  represented  by  the  term  /and,  uiidfrstanding  bv  'his  term  both 
tlie  soil  and  the  minerals  contained  in  it.  It  is  among  i;,e  classes  who 
own  tliese  three  requisites -namely,  l/ie  produriwe  laborers  tlie 
capttuhus,  and  tiie  landlords— i]\n.t  the  whole  produce  is  shared.  "  No 
other  person  or  class  obtains  anything."  says  Mr.  Mill,  "except  by 
conce.-'sion  from  them.  The  remainder  of  the  community  is,  in  fact 
supported  at  their  expense,  giving,  if  any  equivalent,  one  consisting  of 
unproductive  services.  These  three  classes,  therefore,  are  considered 
in  political  economy  as  making  up  the  wliole  community." 

In  Great  Britain,  tlie  laborers,  capitalists,  and  landlords,  form,  as  a 
general  rule,  three  separate  classes,  whose  interests  are  in  many  re- 
spects opposed  to  one  another.  It  must  not  be  sujiposed,  however 
that  this  system,  which  is  attended  with  so  many  disadvantages  to  the 
laboring  class,  is  nccessarj',  or  even  generally  prevalent.  "The  liict 
is  so  much  otherwise,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "that  there  are  only  one  or 
two  communities  in  which  the  conijilete  separation  of  these  classes  is 
the  geneiiil  rule.  England  and  Scotland,  with  parts  of  Belgium  and 
Holland,  are  almost  tlie  only  countries  in  the  world,  where  the  land, 
capital,  and  labor  employed  in  aiirkullnre,  are  generally  the  property 
of  separate  owners.  The  ordinary  case  is,  that  the  same  person  owns 
either  two  of  these  requisites,  or  all  three."  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the 
slave-owner  or  the  peasant  proprietor,  all  the  three  reqiiisiies  of  pro 
duction  are  in  the  hands  of  the  same  individual;  while  in  that  of  the 
metayer,  the  Irish  cottier,  or  the  Hindoo  ryot,  they  belong  to  two  dif- 
ferent persons.  The  peasant  proprietor  is'himself'  the  owner,  and  not 
merely  the  tenant,  of  the  land,  which  he  cultivates  witli  his  own  labor 
and  capital.  'I'he  system  of  peasant  proprietors  prevails  very  widely 
in  the  northern  states  of  the  American  union,  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  It  is  the  commonest  kind  of  land  tenure  in  the  former 
states,  and  one  of  the  commonest  in  France,  Switzerland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  in  parts  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  la 
France,  the  number  of  landed  proprietors  is  estimated  at  about  five 
millions,  while  in  England  (from  the  extravagant  increase  in  the  size 
df  estates,  in  consequence  of  th«  law  of  entail,  the  law  and  custom 
of  primogeniture,  and  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  transfer  of  land, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  title,  &c.),  it  is  only  about 
thirty  thousand.  Under  the  metayer  system,  which  prevails  in  some 
parts  of  Italy,  I.Tedmont,  &c.,  the  landlord  owns  the  land  and  iiJ4 
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capital,  wliile  the  tenant  fiirnislics  tlic  labor;  and  the  producj  is  sliarwl 
between  these  two  parties,  each  usually  receiving  one-half.  In  the 
case  of  the  .Irish  cottier,  the  Hindoo  ryot,  and  in  Asiatic  countries 
generally,  the  laud  belongs  to  the  landlord  (whether  he  l)e  a  private 
individual  or  the  government)  and  the  labor  and  scanty  capital  are 
the  property  of  the  cultivator. 

In  maniij'-tcturing  industry,  there  are  never  more  than  two  classe? 
wlio  share  the  produce;  namely,  the  laborers  an^l  the  capitalists. 
These  classes,  although  us\ially  separate  iu  this  and  other  countries, 
at  least  in  the  larger  kinds  of  industrial  undertakings,  are  by  no 
means  necessarily  so.  Indeed  Mr.  Mill,  as  we  have  seen,  confidently 
aiuieip.ites  that  the  present  system  of  emplo)  ers  and  emjjloyed  will 
ultimately  be  superseded  to  a  very  great  extent  by  that  of  assnciations 
of  labor  and  capital,  either  among  the  capitalists  and  the  work-pei)i)le, 
or  among  the  work-people  tliemsol'  ?s.  In  his  chapter  on  the  i'robable 
Future  of  the  Laboring  Classes  he  says: — "  Unless  the  military 
despotism  now  triumphant  on  the  Continent  should  succeed  in  ita 
nefarious  attempts  to  tlirow  back  the  human  mind,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  stains  oi'  hired  laborers  will  gradually  tend  to  confine 
itself  to  the  description  of  work-people  whose  low  moral  qualities 
render  them  unfit  for  anytliiiig  more  independent;  and  that  the 
relation  of  masters  and  work-people  will  be  gradually  superseded  by 
partnership  in  one  of  two  forms;  temporarily  and  in  some  cases,  asso- 
ciation of  the  laborers  with  the  capitalist;  in  other  cases,  and  finally 
in  all,  association  of  laborers  among  themselves."  After  showing, 
both  by  general  reasoning  and  by  the  experience  of  the  numerous 
issociations  of  working  men  formed  in  France  after  the  Revolution 
jf  1848,  the  manner  in  which  the  industrial  system  might  be  changed.^ 
Qot  by  any  dishonest  spoliation  of  tlie  existing  cajjitalists,  but  by 
fair  competition  with  them,  he  says,  "I  agree  then  with  the  Socialist 
writers  in  their  conception  of  the  form  whicli  industrial  operations 
tend  to  assume  in  the  advance  of  improvement;  and  I  entirely  share 
their  opinion  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  commencing  this  transformation, 
ind  that  it  should  by  all  just  and  etlectual  means  be  aided  and 
encouraged."  Similar  views  were  e.xpressed  in  a  paper  "On  the 
Political  Economy  of  Strikes"  by  Mr.  Henry  Fawcett,  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  noble  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Social  Science, 
at  Bradford;  in  which  paper  Mr.  Fawcett,  after  deprecating  the 
remarks  made  by  Lonl  iSliaftesbury  and  Lord  Brougham  on  the 
subject  of  strikes,  showed  in  the  most  philosophical  manner  in  what 
cases  strikes  are  likely  to  succeed,  and  in  what  cases  to  fail;  and  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  their  increasing  prevalence  arises  from  the 
growing  intelligence  and  power  of  combination  among  the  working 
classes,  and  from  the  defects  of  an  industrial  system,  which  places 
enjpioyers  and  employeil  in  the  relation  of  buyers  and  sellers,  with 
opposite  pecuniary  interests;  and  that  the  true  remedy  for  strikes  is 
"he  admission  of  the  laborers,  by  their  employers,  to  a  share  in  the 
profits  of  the  business.  In  like  manner  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth, 
in  an  address  delivered  at  the  same  meeting,  says,  with  regard  to 
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Strikes  and  iiiterfcronoos  with  llif  jHTsonal  fVcodon:  of  workiiK-n;-  "1 
havu  not  only  an  nnwuviTiiiK  conlidcnice  that  tliuse  are  Irinisiont 
forms  of  evil ;  liicy  tiw  I'vcn  si^ns  of  an  advanciiiy  civili.-atioii. 
They  are  irregnhir  and  disiurbinff  niovoments  of  a  f^reat  social  loice, 
slowly,  bnt  with  (ne  ccnainty  which  marks  the  prcat  opcralions  of 
natnre,  adjuslint;  tlie  relalions  of  lalior  and  fapilal,  so  as  to  l)c  con- 
sistent with  that  jHiftiiers/iiji  between  the  free  and  inlellif^ent  workman 
and  Ins  employer,  for  which,  st('p  by  step,  our  whole  history  has  been 
a  prejiMration." 

Instances  are  not  wiinting  in  which  tins  kind  f)f  partnership  be- 
tween employers  and  employed  has  already  been  tried  with  smeesa- 
as,  for  example,  in  the  ease  of  the  American  ships  trading  to  China,' 
in  whicii  every  sailor  ol)tains  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the  voyage;  in 
that  of  the  crews  of  whaling  vessels,  (as  stated  by  Mr.  Babbage, 
who  approves  highly  of  this  principle,  and  shows,  in  his  Kconomy^of 
Machinery  and  Minufactures,  that  it  might  be  extended  with 
advantage  to  all  branches  of  manufacturing  industry);  in  that  of  the 
Cornish  miners,  gangs  of  wiiom  contract  with  the  owners  of  the 
mines,  or  their  representatives,  to  prepare  tlie  ere  for  market,  at  the 
price  of  so  much  in  ihe  pound  of  the  sum  for  which  it  is  sold,  &c. 
I'he  same  principle  of  remuneration  was  adopted,  some  years  ago,  by 
M.  Leclaire,  a  house-iiainter  in  Paris,  who  admitted  his  workmen  to 
a  share  in  the  profits  of  his  business,  with  the  most  beneficial  results, 
moral  and  i)ecnniary,  to  both  parties.  Tliis  interesting  exiieriment 
was  described  by  M.  Leclaire  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1842  (ol 
which  an  abstract  was  given  in  Chambers' journal  for  Septendier  27 
184.5),  and  is  alluded  lo  by  M.  Michel  Chevalier  in  his  Letters  oii 
the  Organization  of  Labor. 

Bnt,  however  valual.le  and  important  ilns  kind  of  a-snciation  may 
be  in  the  present  stale  of  society,  it  is  held  by  Mr.  Mill  ihat  the 
uliimate  form  which  the  industrial  system  tends  to  assume,  is  that  of 
partnerships  between  laborers  themselves,  and  not  between  laborers 
and  capitalists.  "The  form  of  association"  he  says,  "which,  if 
mankind  continue  to  improve,  must  be  expected  in  the  end  to  pre- 
dominate, is  not  that  which  can  exist  between  a  capitalist  as  chief, 
and  work-people  williout  a  voice  in  the  management,  but  Uie  associa- 
tion oj  tilt  lahoreis  t/iciiise/ves  on  terms  of  equalily,  collectively  owning 
the  I'apital  with  which  they  carry  on  their  operations,  and  working 
under  managers  elected  and  removable  by  themselves."  That  this 
great  change  in  the  industrial  system,  (the  first  conception  and  most 
zealous  advocacy  of  which  are  due  to  Socialist  writers),  is  perfectly 
practicable,  was  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  events  wliich  followed 
the  French  Kevolution  of  1848.  During  that  period  of  great  excite- 
ment and  generous  aspirations,  numerous  associations  of  working 
men  sprung  up  in  France;  of  which  tiiere  were  upwards  of  a  hundred 
in  Paris  alone,  besides  a  considerable  number  in  the  Drovinces,  which 
proved  very  successful.  The  history  of  these  associa'iions  is  given  in 
a  work  on  L'  Association  Ouvriere  Industrielle  «  yxpricole,  nv  M. 
P'liegueray,  published  in  1851;  and  many  details  r^tsH 
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to  he  tbiind  in  the  deeply  interesting  account  of  tlio  Revolution  of 
1S48,  by  M.  Louis  Bhmc,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  nieuibei-  of  the 
I'rovisioiiiil  Goveniinent,  was  one  of  their  chief  ijronioters  Most  of 
these  iissoiiations  were  formed  and  carried  on  entiiely  by  the  worlcing 
classes  themselves;  the  tools,  materials,  and  oilier  capital  heing 
gradually  ai'cumulated  by  the  heroic  strugi;lcs  and  self-denial  of  the 
members,  who  in  some  cases  lived  for  weeks  togellier  upon  bread  and 
water,  and  by  the  aid  of  small  sums  lent  to  them  by  otner  working 
men.  Souie  associations  received  grants  of  money  from  the  republican 
government,  but  these  were  iu  general  by  no  means  the  most  success- 
ful. The  prosperity  ultimately  achieved  by  many  of  these  bodies, 
n.  twithstandiiig  the  painful  privations  they  had  at  first  to  undergo, 
was  surprising.  " The  associations  founded  within  the  last  two  yeais" 
aays  M.  Fuegueray,  "had  many  obstacles  to  overcome;  the  majority 
of  them  were  almost  entirely  destitute  of  capital;  all  were  following 
a  path  hitherto  unexplored;  they  had  to  encounter  those  perils  which 
always  beset  the  pioneer  and  the  novice.  And  yet,  in  many  employ- 
ments where  ihey  have  been  established,  they  have  already  become 
formidable  rivals  of  the  old-eslablisheil  places  of  business,  so  much 
80  as  even  to  excite  numerous  complaints  among  a  portion  of  the 
trades-people;  not  merely  among  the  proprietors  of  eating-houses, 
the  sellers  of  lemonade,  and  the  hairdressers — that  is  to  say,  in  those 
employments  whose  peculiar  nature  permits  the  associations  to  reckon 
upon  a  democratic  class  of  customers  — but  in  others  where  they  have 
not  the  same  advantage.  One  has  only  to  consult,  for  example,  the 
makers  of  armchairs,  of  chairs,  or  ot  files,  and  one  will  learn  from 
them  that  the  most  im))ortant  establishments  in  their  departments  of 
industry,  are  those  of  the  associations."  An  association  of  piano-forte 
makers,  mentioned  by  M.  Fuegueray,  which  started  in  1848  with 
fourteen  members  and  a  capital  of  2UOO  francs  (A'80,)  had,  in  1850, 
acquired  funds  to  the  amount  of  neaily  40,UU0  francs  in  tools| 
materials,  finished  goods,  saved  money,  &c.,  and  consisted  of  thirty- 
two  members.  It  is  a  declared  principle  of  those  bodies,  that  they 
exist,  not  merely  for  the  benefit  of  tiieir  own  members,  but  for  the 
promotion  of  the  co-operative  cause  generally;  and  therefore  addi- 
tional members  are  admitted  at  once  to  all  the  benefits  of  the 
association,  although  they  receive  for  a  few  years  a  smaller  share  of 
the  profits.  Several  flourishing  associations  of  a  similar  character 
have  lately  been  set  on  foot  in  this  country,  one  of  which,  the 
Rochdale  Co-operative  Provision  Store,  has  been  eminently  successful- 
60  much  so  that  its  members  are  now  engaged  in  erecting  a  factory' 
tu  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles.  °  ' 

It  is  painful  to  learn,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Mill,  that  most  of  the  pro- 
vincial associations  in  France,  and  many  of  those  in  Paris,  have,  since 
M.  Fuegueray  wrote,  been  put  down  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  Louia 
Napoleon ;  the  man  who,  under  the  pretence  of  order,  has  stifled  so 
much  else  of  what  was  really  great  and  noble  in  France,  and  fostered 
In  their  place  the  miserable  passion  for  what  is  called  military  glory  ■ 
»nd  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  for  the  last  forty  veara  to 
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.cvive  the  unhappy  animosities  between  Fraiiee  ai,J  Ent^lan,],  an'!  to 
.Mieclc  lliose  leelings  of  mntnal  appreciation,  love,  and  esteem  wiiich 
were  growing  up  between  the  two  eountries,  and  vvliieh  must  be  so 
dear  to  every  true  friend  uf  human  i)rogress. 

Wiiere  the  wliole  produce  bel.mgs  to  one  chiss,  as  in  llie  ease  of  the 
pcnsant  proprietor,  or  wliere  tiie  division  is  regulated  by  custom  oi 
agreenient,  and  not  by  competition,  as  in  that  of  the  metayer 
orol  the  eo-opcrative  association;  poliiical  economy  has  no  general 
taws  of  distribution  to  investigate.  It  has  only  to  consider  the  efieci 
of  each  ot  these  diderent  systems  on  tlic  production  of  wealth  and  on 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  Where,  however,  as  in  our  own 
country,  the  produce  is  shared  between  diflerent  classes  under  the 
rule  of  competition,  the  distribution  can  be  shown  to  take  place  -le- 
cording  to  certain  laws,  namely,  the  laws  of  wages,  of  profits  and  -vf 
rent,  which  determine  the  shares  of  the  laborer,  capitalist  and  land- 
lord respectively.  A  consideration  of  these  laws  will  enable  us  to 
understand  clearly  the  maimer  in  ^-'...ch  the  principle  of  population 
influences  the  dl.^tributi.ln  of  wealth.  Its  general  action  may  l)e 
described  as  follows:— It  lowers  wages,  lowers  profits,  and  raises  rent  I 
shall  briefly  consider  each  of  these  efl'ects,  togiaher  with  the  laws  of 
wages,  ol  profits,  and  of  rent,  through  the  medium  of  which  tbev  are 
produced;  for  it  should  be  remarked  that  all  causes  which  influence 
the  distribution  or  exchange  of  wealth,  must  do  so  (whenever  compe- 
tition is  the  determining  agency),  through  the  medium  of  the  laws  of 
wages,  profits,  rent,  value,  or  jjrice. 

Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the  laws  of  distribution  and 
exchange,  given  in  economical  works,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that 
they  are  all  calculated  on  the  supposition  of  free  com'iieihion.  There 
is  however  another  agency  by  which  wages,  profits,  rents,  and  prices 
are  sometimes  more  or  less  powerfully  influenced,  namely,  aistom  rr 
usage.  "  Under  the  rule  of  individual  property,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  the 
division  of  the  produce  is  the  result  of  two  determining  agencies; 
Competition  and  Custom."  In  former  times  custom  or  usage  was  the 
principal  rule  by  which  the  produce  was  shared;  but  the  course  of 
industrial  development  has  tended  more  and  more  to  bring  transac- 
tions under  the  rule  of  competitiou.  Custom  however  still  frequently 
ECt«,  especially  on  the  continent,  and  still  more  in  Asiatic  conntriofl; 
k\  which  the  spirit  of  comjietition  is  not  nearly  so  actire  as  in  Eng- 
land or  the  United  'tates.  In  some  cases  it  alone  determines  the 
iuiount  given  or  received,  as  in  the  case  of  the  metayer  cultivator,  or 
in  that  of  the  fees  of  professional  men.  In  this  country  however, 
although  custom  often  acts,  more  especially  in  the  retail  market,  it 
operates  in  general  only  as  a  minor  counteracting  agent,  which 
prevents  competition  from  producing  its  full  effect.  It  ihould  hoxv- 
ever  be  carefully  kept  in  view;  for  many  mistakes  have  been  made  in 
applying  economical  principles,  and  a  groundless  distrust  of  thes* 
principle*  ha«  often  arisen,  from  overlooking  this  counteracting  force. 

1st.  The  Law  of  Population  loicen  wages.  We  have  already  seea 
how  it  doe«  m,  nsroely,  by  bringing  too  many  laborers  into  a  country 
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in  propv  rtion  to  it?  capital,  and  thus  ki't'pin;,'  tlio  I  i)u;r-in;irl;ct  nlw.nys 
ovor-stocked.  The  J^aw  of  \Vag(.'s  is  that  imf/cs  di'/iciid  on  the  (leiiuind 
ami  SI,/:/,/!/  of  labor;  in  other  words,  oa  the  proportion  l)etweon  the 
laborv'is  and  the  capital.  This  law  is  merely  a  particular  case  of  the 
general  hiw  of  demand  and  supply,  which,  as  will  b(*  shown  presi'iitly 
in  treatin-j  Oi'  the  txchum/eoi  wealth,  determines  the  market  value, 
not  only  of  labor,  but  of  every  other  conmiodity  whatsoever.  The 
proofs  of  the  law  of  wa^'cs  have  already  been  given,  and  need  not  be 
further  dwelt  upon. 

There  is  often  a  slight  verbal  diirorence  in  the  mode  of  expressing 
the  law  of  wages  in  economical  works.  VVnges  are  commonly  said  to 
depend  on  the  ratio  between  ponu/nllon  and  capital.  This  is  done  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  in  making  comp;irisons  between  the  increase 
of  capital  and  of  population.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
by  the  term  •'  population  "  is  here  meant  only  the  pi'oduelive  laborers; 
and  by  the  term  "capital"  only  the  p;irt  of  capital  which  is  devoted 
to  the  payment  of  wages.  No  other  portion  of  capital,  whether  fixed 
or  circulating,  has  any  effect  upon  wages.  The  precise  expression  of 
the  Wage-Law,  therefore,  is,  that  wages  depend  on  the  proportion 
between  the  productive  laborers  and  the  wage-fund.  Tlie  condition 
of  the  working  classes  rises  or  tails  according  as  this  proportion  is 
/avorable  or  the  reverse. 

But  it  is  not  tlie  productive  laborers  alone  who  live  b)'  wages,  and 
whose  condition  is  depressed  by  the  pnjiulalion  principle.  Wages 
signify  the  remiineradon  of  hiboi;  the  salaries  paid  for  services  rendered; 
and  in  this  country  the  great  majority  of  society  are  supported  by 
this  means.  The  judge,  the  barrister,  the  physician,  the  painter,  the 
actor,  live  by  wages,  no  less  than  the  productive  laborers.  The  only 
real  ditfijrence  is,  that  the  wages  or  fees  of  the  professional  classes  are 
fixed  by  custom,  and  are  nearly  invariable;  whereas  those  of  the 
productive  laborers  are  for  the  most  part  regnlated  by  competition,  and 
iuetuate  with  the  variations  in  the  demand  and  supply  of  labor. 
Competition  however  acts  most  powerfully  in  the  professions  also,  not 
by  diminishing  the  fees,  but  by  diminishing  the  chance  of  obtaining 
them.  The  anxieties  of  professional  life — the  struggles  and  sufferings 
of  the  many  who  fail,  and  the  exhausting  toil  of  those  who  succeed 
are  proverbial,  and  are  owing  to  tlie  number  of  competitors  being  too 
great  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  fees  to  be  distributed 
among  tliera.  The  population  principle,  therefore,  depresses  the  con- 
dition of  the  unproductive,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
the  productive  laborers,  namely,  by  keeping  the  ranks  of  the  pro 
fessions  constantly  overstocked. 

The  causes  wliich  we  have  hitherto  considered  as  influencing  wages, 
ire  chiefly  those  which  determine  the  general  or  average  rate  of  wages 
in  a  country;  but  it  is  necessary  also  to  adrert  to  the  causes  of  the 
differences  of  wages  in  different  employments — which  differences  are 
often  so  excessive,  and  so  irreconcilable  with  any  principle  ot  natural 
justice.  Wherever  competition  is  tlie  determining  principle,  the  latter 
elaes  oi  causes,  as  weU  as  the  former  more  general  ones,  eroduce  their 
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fflTcct  throngli  the  law  of  dfiiiand  and  siip[)ly  in  tlio  particular  trade 
•  1-  profession;  and  operate  by  adding  to  or  dimiiiishiiitr  ihe  deiouud, 
«r  (what  is  the  really  important  element  in  an  industrious  and  saving 
country  like  Knylaiid)  tlie  .s'v«/'/y  of  the  laborers  en^ia-jed  in  it.  Even 
where  the  wages  are  fixed  by  custom  and  not  by  competition,  as  in 
the  rrofessi(jn>',  it  is  essentially  by  inHuencinK  the  niiinhur  of  competi- 
tors, that  causes  [iioduce  an  effect  on  the  average  rate  of  remunera. 
tion.  According  to  Adam  Smith,  the  different  rates  of  remuneration 
in  difrerenl  employments  are  partly  owing  to  the  restrictions  placed 
by  governmeuta  or  corporate  bodies,  on  the  perfect  freedom  of  labor 
and  partly  arise  "from  certain  circmnstances  in  the  eniploynients 
themselves,  which  either  really,  or  at  least  in  the  estinuition  of  men 
make  up  for  a  small  pe-uniary  gain  in  some,  and  counter-balance  a 
great  one  m  others."  These  circumstances  he  enumerates  as  follows-— 
"  First,  the  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  the  employments 
themselves;  secondly,  the  easiness  and  cheapness,  or  the  difficulty 
and  expense,  of  learning  them;  thirdly,  the  constancy  or  inconstancy 
of  employn)c-ut  in  them  ;  fourthly,  the  small  or  great  trust  which 
must  be  reposed  m  those  who  exercise  them ;  and  fifthly,  the  proba- 
bility or  improbability  of  success  in  them;"  each  of  which  circum- 
star.ces  he  has  illustrated  by  numerous  examples  from  the  various 
trades  and  professions.  But,  as  Mr.  Mill  shows  in  his  profound 
chnpter  on  this  subject,  the  causes  enumerated  by  Adam  Smith 
although  they  are  the  ones  which  would  and  owjiu  to  determine  the  re- 
lative wages  of  dirt'erent  employments,  in  a  favorable  condition  of  the 
labor  market  and  a  just  state  of  society,  and  although  they  do  operate 
at  present  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  very  far  indeed  from  account- 
ing for  the  actual  difTerences  of  wages.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that 
the  most  disagreeable  and  laborious  oecupaiious,  instead  of  being  the 
iiisl  paid,  as  they  would  be  according  to  these  principles,  are  usually 
i\K  worst  \y.ni\;  ihe  reason  being  that,  in  the  present  over-crowded 
state  of  the  labor  market,  they  are  filled  by  those  who  have  no  choice, 
and  who  are  glad  to  accept  any  wages,  however  low,  to  save  them 
from  starvation  or  the  workhouse.  "  Partly  from  this  cause,"  says 
Mr.  Mill,  "and  partly  from  the  natural  and  artificial  monopolies 
which  will  be  spoken  of  presently,  tlie  inequalities  of  wages  are 
generally  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  equitable  principle  of  com- 
pensation erroneously  represented  by  Adam  Smith  as  the  general  law 
of  the  remuneration  of  labor.  The  hardships  and  the  earnings,  in- 
stead of  being  directly  proportional,  as  in  any  just  arrangements  of 
society  they  would  be,  are  generally  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  one 
another." 

Tlie  artificud  monopolies  here  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mill,  are  those 
arising  from  direct  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  following  certain 
trades  or  professions,  which  have  the  effect  of  limiting  competition  in 
the-n,  and  thus  keeping  up  wages;  as,  for  example,  legal  enactments, 
the  regulations  or  customs  of  corporate  bodies,  apprentice  laws,  the 
rules  of  trades'  societies,  &c.  All  such  restrictions,  however,  with 
the  exception  of  the  la*t,  have  in  modern  times  been  greatly  relaxed 
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\t<  xhv  r.icrs  advfliH-cd  countries,  nnd  .vill  jirobably  Soo./  be  altogetiiur 
abandoned.  A  far  more  powerful  cause  of  dilferences  of  wages  in  the 
present  day,  consists  in  wbat  are  called  natural  monopolies;  that  is, 
tlioso  wliieii  exist,  not  from  any  intentional  restrictions,  but  frcm  the 
cirenmslances  of  society,  in  favor  of  skilled  labor,  and  especially  of 
all  kinds  of  labor  v  liicli  require  any  considerable  det;ree  of  school 
education.  Such  nn  education  has  hitherto  been  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  gT?in  bulk  of  the  people,  and  this  cireumstnuce  has  tended  power- 
fully to  limit  the  number  of  competitors  in  the  professions,  and  to 
keep  up  their  rennuieration.  Even  those  employments  which  require 
only  the  humble  accomplishments  of  reading  and  writing,  have  been 
recruited  from  a  limited  class,  and  the  wages  in  them  are  higher  than 
in  proportion  to  their  comparative  ease  and  agrecability.  Indeed,  thif 
nuse  has  hitherto  acted  so  powerfull}',  as  to  be  almost  equivalent  to 
^he  Hindoo  distmction  of  caste;  bmcIi  profession  and  trade  being 
usually  recruited  either  from  the  children  of  its  own  members,  or 
from  other  professions  whicl)  stand  on  nearly  the  same  social  grade; 
80  that  the  average  wages  of  each  have  hitherto  depended  rather  on 
its  own  rate  of  increase  and  its  own  standard  of  comfort,  than  on 
those  of  the  community  at  large.  In  the  present  day  however,  the 
barriers  which  have  surrounded  skilled  labor  are  gradually  giving 
way  before  the  spread  of  education,  and  the  effacement  of  social  dis- 
tinctions; so  that  each  class  is  exposed  to  an  ever-widening  competi- 
tion, from  the  other  portions  of  society. 

It  is  found,  as  a  general  rule,  that  in  those  employments  where  the 
wife  and  children  work  as  well  as  the  imsband,  as  for  example  in 
'.  hand-loom  weaving,  the  wagi  s  are  lower  than  in  any  other  trades. 
■  The  rea-on  is,  that  the  wages  of  any  class  depend  in  reality  on  their 
!  standard  of  comfort,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  sum  which  they  con- 
sider necessary  for  their  subsistence,  and  down  to  which  they  will 
multiply  but  not  further;  and  it  makes  no  difference,  (or  at  least  it 
I  has  hitherto  made  none),  whether  this  sum  is  obtained  by  the  labor  of 
1  the  husband  alone,  or  by  that  of  the  whole  family.    It  is  even  probable 
I  that  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the  family  in  such  a  case  will  be  less  than 
I  those  of  the  man  alone  in  other  employments;  for  marriages  are  more 
readily  contracted,  when  their  immediate   effect  is   to   better  the 
pecuniary  circumstances  of  both  parties.    As  a  rule,  then,  in  the  ac- 
tual procreative  habits  of  society,  the  industrial  employment  of  womci 
I  and  children  does  not  ultimately  tend  to  raise,  but'rather  to  lower,  the 
i  income  of  a  family.    The  increase  of  work  is  not  attended,  in  the  lon^ 
I  run,  hy  any  increase  of  income;  just  as  in  the  case  ol  the  working 
I  classes  generally  in  modern  times,  who  work  much  harder  than  theii 
!  ancestors,  although  they  do  not,  I  believe,  in  most  employmentg 
'  receive  really  higher  wages.    "  No  argument  however  "  says  Mr.  Mi.l, 
"can  be  hence  derived  for  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the  liberty 
I  of  competing  in  the  labor  market.    Even  when  no  more  is  earned  by 
I  the  labor  of  a  man  and  a  woman  than  would  have  been  earned  by 
I  the  man  alone,  the  advantage  to  the  woman  of  not  depending  on  a 
I  master  for  subsistence  is  more  than  an  equivalent    But  in  the  case 
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of  cliiUlien,  who  are  newsarily  depondcnt,  the  inflnence  of  their  fom. 
petition  in  depressiiit;  tlie  l.-ibor  niarltct,  is  an  iinijurtant  element  in 
the  question  of  liniiliii>j  tlieir  hilior,  in  order  to  provide  better  for 
tiieir  education." 

Wlu-re  men  and  women  work  at  the  same  cniployment,  and  where 
their  efTieieiiey  is  equal,  they  sonu'iimes  receive  equal  wages;  as,  for 
exanijile,  in  hand-loom  weaving,  and  also  in  some  kinds  of '  fae'iorv 
hibor.  Where  the  wa^es  are  unequal,  although  the  efhciency  is 
equal,  the  only  explanation  that  can  he  given  is,  that  tliis  is  the  effcel 
of  custom,  which  haliitually  remunerates  the  services  of  men  at  a 
higher  rate  than  tliose  of  women.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  case  of 
domestic  servants,  where  the  wages  are  fixed  by  custom,  and  not  by 
competition,  and  where  men  receive  a  much  higher  salary  than 
women,  allliougli  tlie  eflieiency  of  both  may  be  equal. 

In  the  employments  peculiar  to  women,  and  in  which  tlie  employere 
take  full  advantage  of  competition,  the  rate  of  wages  is  usually 
very  nmch  lower  than  in  male  employments  of  equal  ease  and  agree- 
ability.  The  reason  of  tliis,  as  already  mentioned  in  a  former  essay, 
is,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  female  occupations  are  still  more  over- 
crowded; and  secondly,  that  competition  may,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, depress  the  wages  of  woman  to  a  much  lower  point  than 
those  of  man;  for,  as  it  is  the  custom  for  the  wife  to  dei)eud  on  the 
husband,  a  man's  wage  must  be  sufTieient,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
support  a  wife  and  small  family,  whereas  a  woman's  wage  is  calculated 
only  for  her  own  supjiort. 

2nd.  The  Law  of  Population  lowers  profits.  This  effeet  is  owing  to 
the  obstacle  which  the  agricultural  law  opposes  to  the  increase  oi 
capital  and  population.  'I'he  manner  in  which  it  is  produced  may  be 
stated  as  follows.  The  principle  of  increase  augments  the  numbers  of 
the  people,  and  consequently  the  demand  for  food,  so  rapidly,  as  to  di- 
nunish  the  productiveness  of  agricultural  labor,  by  the  pressure  on  the 
powers  of  the  soil.  The  pi  oducliveness  of  labor  decreases,  in  proper 
tion  as  agriculture  is  forced  by  the  adv;ince  of  population,  to  descend 
to  less  fertile  soils,  and  adopt  more  expensive  processes.  This  is 
owing  to  the  fundamental  "  law  of  diminishing  productiveness.'' 
which,  like  other  laws  of  nature,  may  be  more  or  less  completely 
counteracted  by  agricultural  or  other  improvements;  and  whose  de- 
structive operation  need  not  be  called  int(j  play  if  population  he  suffi 
ficntly  restrained.  When  however  population  increases  so  rapidly  at 
to  outstrip  the  antagonising  agencies,  the  productiveness  of  agricul 
tural  labor  is  diminished  and  the  price  of  food  rises. 

Now  production  constitutes  the  real  remuneration  of  labor  and 
capital;  and  when  the  productiveness  of  labor  decreases,  the  !o»8  falls 
on  one  or  other  of  these  two  elements.  When  both  capital  and  labor 
are  owned  by  the  same  individual,  his  aggregate  earnings  are  lessened 
But  when  the  capitalists  lit-^d  laborers  are  separate  classes,  as  it 
usually  tlie  case  in  this  country,  the  mode  in  which  they  are  rcspect- 
tively  affected  by  a  diminishing  productiveness  of  labor,  is  !oca  from 
a  consideration  of  the  law  of  profits. 
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The  Lmc  of  Profits  Is  that  Profits  depend  upon   Warjci :  riaing  n 

■  K-aijes  fall,  and  fall iikj  as  wuji's-  rixe.  This  law  wus  first  clearly  slaloil 
by  Mr.  Kicardo,  to  wluiin  poiilical  economy  is  so  much  indebted, 
riic  t'olliiwing  consideratioi's  show  its  truth.    Under  the  c^xi-stiiig 

■  social  arrangements,  tiie  whole  produce  usually  remains  with  the 
capitalist,  who  pays  the  other  two  sharers,  I'or  the  use  of  their  labor 
and  land.  In  manufactures  and  trading  establishments  the  capitalists 
and  laborers  are  the  solo  sharers  (with  the  exception  of  tlie  sum  paid 
for  ground-rent):  and  it  is  evident  that  the  share  of  each  party 
depends  on  that  of  the  other.  All  commodities  are  produced  by  labor 
and  capital ;  and  the  advances  made  by  a  capitalist  for  purposes  of 
production  consist  entirely  of  wages  of  labor.  A  great  part  of  these 
!B(-ivanci.«  consist  in  the  direct  payment  of  wages;  and  the  rest  (as  for 
instance  the  sums  spent  on  tools,  materials,  &c.)  are  an  indirect  rei)ay- 
mcnt  of  the  wages  which  were  advanced  by  the  capitalist  from  whom 
the  tools  or  materials  are  bought.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  capitalist 
receives  a  profit  on  his  capital  likewise,  but  tliis  profit  is  advanced  to 
him  by  the  otlier  capitalist  before  the  completion  of  the  undertaking, 
las  a  matter  of  convenience.  "The  fact  remains,"  says  Mr.  Mill, 
"  that  in  the  whole  process  of  production,  beginning  with  the  materials 
land  tools  and  ending  with  the  finished  product,  all  tlie  advances  have 
.consisted  of  nothing  but  wages;  except  tiiat  certain  of  the  capitalists 
■concerned  have,  for  the  sake  <jf  general  convenience,  had  their  share  of 
profit  paid  to  them  before  the  operation  was  completed.  Whatever  of 
the  ultimate  product  is  not  prolit,  is  repayment  of  wages."  In  the 
ease  of  agricultural  industry  the  same  is  true.  The  capitalist  farmer 
:does  indeed  pay  rent  to  the  landlord  as  well  as  wages  to  the  laborer, 
but  rent,  as  will  appear  presently,  does  not  enter  into  his  expenses, 
nor  detract  from  his  profits.  What  really  does  so  is  the  diminishing 
productiveness  of  labor,  owing  tc  the  agricultural  law.  Rent  is  merely 
the  sum  paid  for  land  of  a  better  quality,  and  the  fai-mer  has  for  it  a 
full  equivalent. 

The  term  "  Profits  "  as  used  in  the  above  law,  means  the  rate  of 
:profit,  or  percentage  on  the  capital,  not  the  gross  profits.  The  gross 
profits,  or  in  other  words  the  wiiole  surplus  that  remains  to  the  capi- 
:talist3  after  repaying  their  advances,  depend  not  only  on  wages,  but 
ialso  on  the  productiveness  of  labor.  "  The  two  elements,"  says  Mr. 
'Mill,  "on  which  and  on  which  alone,  the  gains  of  the  capitalists  de- 
;pend,  are,  first,  the  magnitude  of  the  produce,  in  other  words,  the 
; productive  power  of  labor;  and  secondly,  the  proportion  of  that  pro* 
duce  obtained  by  the  laborers  themselves;  the  ratio,  which  the  re- 
muneration of  the  laborers  bears  to  the  amount  they  produce.  These 
;two  things  form  the  data  for  determining  the  gross  amount  divided  as 
[profit  among  all  the  capitalists  of  the  country;  but  the  rate  of  proht, 
I  the  percentage  on  the  capital,  depends  only  on  the  second  of  the  two 
i  elements,  the  laborer's  proportional  share,  and  not  on  the  amount  to 
t  be  shared.  If  the  produce  of  labor  were  doubled,  and  the  laborers 
I  obtained  the  same  proportional  share  as  before,  that  is,  if  their  re- 
1  Kuneration  was  also  doubled,  the  capitalists,  it  is  true,  would  gain 
I  twice  as  much;  but  as  they  wc  uld  have  had  to  advance  twice  as  mucli. 
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the  rate  of  tlicir  profit  woiiM  bo  tlie  samo  a?  before."    ifot  instance, 

suppose  tliiit  till"  l.iliorers  produced  110  bushels  of  wheat,  and  received 
as  wiiges  100  busliels.  In  this  case  tlie  profit  of  tlie  capitalist  would 
be  10  per  cent,  on  his  outlay.  But  suppo.se  that  both  the  productive- 
ness  ot  lal>or,  and  its  remuneration  were  douljled,  so  that  the  same 
laliorers  produced  220  bushels,  and  received  200.  In  tliis  case,  the^/o.s« 
profit  of  the  capitalist  would  be  20  bushels,  but  the  ra<e  of  profit 
would  still  be  only  10  jier  cent. 

It  must  be  also  remarked  tiiat  the  term  "  wajres  "  as  used  in  the 
law  of  profits,  means  tiie  Cost  of  Labor  to  the  capitalist,  and  not  the 
real  remuneration  of  the  laborer:  in  other  words,  it  means  moneu 
wages  and  not  real  wages.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
two.  Real  wages  consist  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  obtained  by 
tlie  laborer,  and  arc  the  most  important  matter  to  him:  while  money 
wages  are  merely  the  pecuiuary  sums  he  receives,  whose  value  de- 
pends on  tl  e  price  of  fond,  &c.  It  is  on  the  amount  of  the  latter  that 
the  profits  of  the  capitalists  depend.  In  any  given  state  of  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  lal)or,  where  the  capitalists  and  laborers  are  separate 
classes,  tlie  share  of  the  one  depends  upon  that  of  the  other  Both 
profits  and  wages  however  may  be  hiL;li,  as  in  America,  or  both  niav 
be  low  as  in  England,  from  the  difference  in  tlie  productiveness  of 
labor  in  the  two  countries. 

As  therefore  profits  depend  on  wages,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  labor  diminishes  and  wages  do  not  fall,  profits  must. 
Now  we  have  already  seen  that  wages  in  old  countries  really  deiiend 
on  the  checks  to  pnpu/ation,  or  in  other  words,  on  the  standard  of  com- 
fort among  the  laborers.  In  an  old  country  therefore,  where  wages 
are  already  so  low  as  not  to  admit  of  reduction,  or  where  the  laborers 
have  a  high  standard  of  comfort  and  will  not  submit  to  a  redaction, 
if  labor  becomes  less  productive  from  an  increasing  pressure  of  capital 
and  population  of  the  soil,  the  loss  falls  on  profits  not  on  wiigcs 
Wages  either  cannot  fall  lower,  or  are  not  allowed  by  the  laborers  to 
do  so.  In  the  first  case,  when  labor  becomes  less  productive,  and  the 
price  of  corn  rises,  the  numbers  of  tire  laborers  are  reduced  by  the 
positive  check  to  population:  in  the  second,  by  an  increase  of  repro- 
luctive  restraint.  In  either  case  the  proportion  of  the  laborers  to 
the  capital  is  diminished,  and,  though  real  wages  remain  the  same, 
money  wages  rise:  and  thus  the  loss  falls  on  profits.  Tlie  same  effect 
on  profits  is  produced  by  a  rise  of  the  laborer's  standard  of  comfort, 
even  though  the  productiveness  of  labor  do  not  diminish  nor  the  price 
of  food  increase.  If  the  laborers  reduce  their  numbers  in  order  to 
obtain  a  larger  remuneration,  real  wages  as  well  as  money  wages  rise 
and  profits  fall.  Or  if,  while  the  productiveness  of  labor  and  the 
price  of  food  remain  the  same,  capital  increases  faster  than  popula- 
tion: in  this  case  also  (which  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  preceding) 
real  wages  as  well  as  money  wages  rise,  and  profits  fall  In  both  of 
these  cases  the  laborers  have  a  real  gain,  while  on  the  two  former 
suppositions,  their  condition  remained  unaltered;  and  in  all  four  cases, 
the  loss  falls  on  profits. 

In  the  usual  course  of  industrial  progress  tlierefore,  as  showi  in 
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Mr.  .Mill's  tnastei'y  exposition  of  the  I)yii:iiiiiL-s  of  Political  Econertny, 
(that  is,  the  part  of  the  science  wiiich  considers  the  econoiiiicni 
lilienomena  as  in  a  state  of  motion,  or,  in  otlier  words,  as  inniieneed 
by  the  progress  of  society,  wliereas  the  Statical  part  considers  tiiem 
as  in  a  state  of  rest)  [irolits  liave  a  ditl'erent  actual  tendency  from 
v(  iges.    They  tend  to  Jnll ;  whereas  real  wages  citiier  remain  tlu' 
same  as  long  as  tiie  standard  of  comfort  docs  not  vary,  or  may  be 
greatly  raised  by  an  increase  of  reproductive  restraint  Indus- 
trial progress  consists  mainly  of  three  elements — increase  of  popu- 
lation, incieuse  of  ciipitdl,  and  improvements  in  produrtinn ; — and  the 
mode  in  which  the  three  sharers  in  the  produce  are  affected,  depends 
essentially  on  the  rapidity  witii  whicii  eacli  of  these  three  elenienta 
ndvances.    Wages,  i)rofiis,  and  rent  rise  ami  fall,  in  proportion  as 
population,  capital,  and  improvement  outstrip  or  fail  beliind  each 
other  in  the  progress  of  society.    An  increase  of  population  tends  to 
diniinisli  tlie  productiveness  of  labor,  and  raise  rent  and  the  price  of 
food,  owing  to  the  agricultural  law:  improvements  in  production,  and 
especially  in  agriculture,  have  an  opposite  tendency.    If  population 
increases  fiister  than  improvement,  tlie  productiveness  of  labor  is 
diminished,  rent  and  the  price  of  food  rise,  and  the  loss  falls  either 
upon  wages,  or,  as  is  usually  the  case,  upon  profits;  wages  in  ok 
countries  being  habitually  at  what  has  been  termed  either  the  phi^ 
sical  or  the  mo/-a7  minimum,  that  is,  being  either  incapable  of  falling, 
or  not  being  permitted  by  the  laborers  to  fall  any  lower.    If  on  the 
other  hand  improvement  advances  faster  than  population,  (which 
onfortunately  has  never  been  the  case  for  »ny  length  of  time  in  this 
country),  the  productiveness  of  labor  is  increased,  and  wages  rise;  or, 
if  the  laborers  people  down  to  their  former  standard  of  comfort  again, 
profits  rise.    If  the  increase  of  poimlation  and  improvement  advance 
with  equal  rapidity,  so  that  tlie  productiveness  of  labor  and  the  price 
of  food  remain  nearly  the  same,  the  rise  or  fall  of  wages  and  profits 
depends  on  whetlier  population  or  capital  advances  most  rapidly.  If 
population  increases  more  rapidly  than  capital,  wages  fall  and  profits 
rise:  if  capital  increases  faster  than  populatior.,  wages  rise  and  profits 
fall.    Now  as  wages  are  habitually  at,  or  close  to,  the  positive  or 
preventive  minimum  in  all  old  countries,  population  can  scarcely 
outstrip  capital,  though  it  may  outstrip  imi)rovement:  real  wages 
cannot  permanently  fall  to  any  very  great  extent,  but  money  wages 
may  rise:  population  may  outstrip  improvement,  and  thus  diminish 
the  productiveness  of  labor  and  raise  the  price  of  food,  but  if  it  do 
so,  money  wages  will  rise,  and  profits,  not  real  wages,  fall:  whereas 
capital,  on  the  other  hand,  may  outstrip  both  population  and  improve- 
mcnt,  and  in  a  saving  country  like  England,  it  constantly  tends  to  do 
80.    Population  and  capital,  urged  forward  the  one  by  the  principle 
of  increase,  the  other  by  the  desire  to  grow  richer,  tread  close  upon 
the  heels  of  improvement,  and,  (as  has  hitherto  been  the  case),  do  not 
merely  obliterate  its  effects,  but  even  tend  to  diminish  still  further 
the  productiveness  of  labor :  and  when  this  takes  place,  the  loss  falls 
Ba  that  element,  namely,  capital,  which  c«an  alcne  bear  it,  apd  which 
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nniifr  the  cxifitin^r  circumstances  lias  the  power  of  incn  nsintj.  snd 
theiclore  llie  teiidoney  to  incren.so,  most  niiiidly.  Mr.  Mill  suiiis  un 
'.he  result  of  his  invesliRation  of  the  effects  of  industrial  pro'f'ioss  in 
Hie  foUowins;  terms.  "Tlie  oconomieal  progress  of  a  society  con- 
stituted of  landlords,  capitalists,  and  laborers,  tends  to  the  proVress' ve 
enrichment  of  tlio  lanillurd  class:  while  the  cost  of  the  laborer's 
8ul)sistence  tends  on  tlie  whole  to  increase,  and  profits  to  fall.  Agri- 
cultural improvements  are  a  counteracting;  force  to  these  last  effects- 
but  the  first,  tliounh  a  case  is  conceivable  in  which  it  would  be 
temporarily  checked,  is  ultimately  in  a  liiyli  degree  promoted  l)y 
these  iniprovtMnents:  and  the  increase  of  population  tends  to  tran.-fcr 
all  the  benefit  derived  from  agricultural  improvement  to  the  landlords 
hIomc." 

Profits  therefore  are  not  only,  like  wages,  already  much  lower  in 
eld  countries  such  as  Englanil,  Holland,  or  France,  "than  they  are  in 
new  colonies,  as  America,  but  they  have  a  constant  tendency  to  fall 
to  (he  lowest  point— or,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Mill,  "  profits  have  a 
tendency  to  a  minimum:"  whereas  wages  are  already  habitually  «/ 
or  close  to  the  physical  or  moral  minimum  in  all  old  countries,  and 
cannot  or  will  not  fall  much  lower.  By  the  "minimum  of  profi't  "  is 
meant  tlie  smallest  [irofit  which  will  tempt  people  to  save  from  their 
incomes,  and  add  to  their  capital;  and  when  once  this  minimum 
(which  varies  in  different  countries  according  to  the  saving  habits  of 
the  people,  and  the  security  of  industrial  enter])rises)  is  reached,  no 
further  increase  of  capital,  nor  consequently  of  ])opulation,  can 'for 
the  time  take  place.  The  country  has  then  attained  t!,e  'stationarn 
sUite,  to  which  state  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  still  more 
of  Asia  approach  very  closely,  and  to  which  every  country  in  the 
globe  eventually  tends. 

The  tendency  of  profits  to  fall  in  the  course  of  industrial  progress 
was  seen  and  pointed  out  by  the  early  political  economists,  for  in- 
stance, Adam  Smith  (and  is  indeed  a  matter  of  common  observation)- 
hut  the  true  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  namel}',  the  increasing  cost  uf 
labor  owing  to  the  agricultural  law,  was  i,ot  understood.  In  a'^countrv 
like  England,  where  the  increasing  capital  and  population  press  liard 
on  the  powers  of  the  soil,  the  tendency  of  profits  to  fall  is  constant 
and  powerful,  and  is  productive  of  the  most  disastrous  results.  It  in 
the  true  cause  of  those  commercial  a-ises,  which  have  in  recent  times 
been  of  almost  periodical  occurrence.  When  capital  and  population 
iiave  been  quietly  accumulating  for  a  few  years,  profits  fall,  and  there 
is  a  general  complaint  among  business  men  that  no  money  is  to  l>a 
made.  Hence  they  are  tempted  to  indulge  in  over-trading  and  ra^^h 
spcculatipns  to  gain  a  larger  profit;  and  this  leads  to  the  simultaneous 
failure  of  many  mercantile  houses,  the  panic,  the  stagnation  of  trade, 
and  the  wide-spread  ruin  among  the  capitalist  classes,  which  consti- 
tute what  is  called  a  "  commercial  crisis."  The  laborers  suffer  m  a 
commercial  crisis  no  less  than  the  capitalists,  for  much  capital  ip 
either  wasted  in  the  rash  speculations  which  precede  the  panic,  or 
consumed  miproductively  in  the  stagnatioa  which  follov-s  ii  ■  and  thuH 
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the  vvMu^o-fund  ti>  dimimshed,  and  many  laborers  tlirown  out  of  "in- 
ploynipiit. 

IndoLMl  in  a  country  situated  like  England,  with  so  sni.iU  a  ros ji  vk 
of  furtilo  land,  and  so  preat  a  desire  to  increase  its  (Mpit.jil,  proliia 
have  not  merely  a  general  tendency  to  fall:  bnt,  were  it  not  for  some 
counlcrticiing  iiitliieiiccs,  they  would  fall  so  rapidly  as  very  soon  to  ar- 
rive at  tl'.e  niiiiimuni.  "When  a  countr}',"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "has  long 
possessed  a  large  production,  and  a  large  net  inr ome  to  make  savingn 
from,  and  when  therefore  the  means  have  long  existed  of  making  a 
great  annnal  addition  to  capital:  (the  conntry  not  having,  like 
\m3rica,  a  large  roserre  of  fertile  land  still  unused):  it  is  one  of  the 
■characteristics  of  .•'uch  a  country  that  the  rate  of  profits  is  al\^■a^•a 
■  dose  to  tile  mini' num.  and  tiiereforo  the  country  on  the  verge  of  the 
■stationary  state."  The  counteracting  influences  which  check  the  fall 
of  profits,  and  p.^.-mit  «  further  increase  of  capital  and  population  in 
England,  are  mainly  of  three  kinds — namely,  improvements  in  the  pro- 
duction, or  facilities  in  the  importation  of  articles  consumed  by  the  la- 
laborers,  together  with  the  overjiow  of  capital  into  foreign  countries  to 
seek  higher  profits  than  can  be  found  at  home.  The  first  two  tend  to 
benefit  the  laborers  in  the  first  place,  by  cheapening  food  and  thus 
raising  real  wages :  but  unless  the  standard  of  comfort  be  also  raised, 
the  laborers  people  down  to  their  former  standard  again,  and  thus 
transfer  the  advantage  to  the  capitalist,  whose  profits  rise.  It  is  for 
this  renson  that  such  improvements  as  the  rotation  of  crops,  or  the 
abolition  of  the  corn-laws,  have  had  no  permanent  efl:ect  in  raising  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes :  all  have  been  converted,  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Mill,  "  into  food  for  so  many  more  children."  The  third 
counteracting  influence,  namely  the  overflow  of  capital  into  foreign 
countries,  operates  pow  erfully  in  retarding  the  fall  of  profits.  "  The 
perpetual  overflow  of  cinital  into  colonies  and  foreign  countries  to 
seek  higher  profits  than  can  be  got  at  home,  I  believe,"  says  Mr.  Mill, 
"  to  have  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  chief  causes  by  which  the 
fall  of  profits  in  England  has  been  checked."  A  fourth  cause  which 
keeps  up  profits,  is  the  waste  of  capital  in  the  commercial  crises,  and 
in  ill-judged  speculations:  but  this  of  course  does  not  favor  the  in- 
crease of  capital  and  population,  nor  avert  the  stationary  state. 

To  resume  then:  the  immediate  manner  in  which  the  agricultural 
law  checks  population  and  capital,  and  produces  that  slow  inci'ease  ol 
both  which  we  have  seen  to  be  invariably  found  in  old  countries  com- 
pared with  new  colonies,  is  as  follows.  It  checks  population  by  low 
wages  or  fear  of  low  wages:  wages  falling  whenever  population  ad  • 
vances  faster  than  capital  and  improvement.  It  checks  capital  by  Im. 
profits,  or  fear  of  low  profits :  profits  falling  whenever  capital  advances 
taster  than  population  and  improvement.  Slowly  but  surely  the 
girdle  which  conjines  human  increase  tightens  its  iron  clasp,  and 
brings  on  the  stafionary  state,  by  reducing  both  wages  and  profits  to 
a  minimum-  and  the  only  choice  it  leaves  us,  is  whether  that  minimure 
shall  be  physical  or  moral,  positive  or  preventive.  The  minimum  oJ 
vifjes  IS  the  lowest  wage  which  will  tempt  people  to  increase  theis 
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cumbers:  tlic  niiiiiinum  of  prolit  ia  Uio  Icr.voat  profit  which  will  u-,-  ' 
people  to  increase  their  cnpilal.  Wiircs  are  habitually  at  or  elose  to 
the  positive  or  preveiilivo  nuniniurii  in  all  old  countries:  profits  tend 
tow:ir(l,s  it.  The  iall  of  pn.liis  may  be  produced  in  two  ways:  either 
by  tiio  gradually  diniinislmi;:  productiveness  of  ;iRricultural 'labor  and 
consequent  rise  of  money  waives,  while  real  wii^es  remain  the  same  • 
or  hy  a  rise  of  real  wages  as  well  as  money  wa-es,  in  consequence  of 
the  laborers'  deternunation  to  restrain  their  increase  and  raise  their 
position,  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  to  an  indefinite  extent.  Na- 
ture  sets  no  narrow  hounds  to  the  p>'"il>ieti veness  of  labor,  and  the 
reward  of  industry  in  any  country,  if  the.  nmnburs  of  the  ],>'opk  he  sK/fi- 
cicutly  small:  but  she  ojiposes  fhe  most  stnuficnt  and  impassable 
barrier  to  the  rapid  incrense  of  capital  and  poi)ulation  in  all  old  coun- 
tries. The  closer  they  press  asainst  it,  the  lower  do  waives  and  [irofits 
fall,  and  the  keener  grow  the  anxieties  of  the  capitalist  and  the 
miseries  of  the  laborer. 

In  each  country,  it  should  be  observed,  tlie  rate  of  profit  on  capital 
in  all  the  dilleient  employments  Itiids:  tr,  an  rg-,ali/i/:  unless  there  be 
peculiar  circtuiistances  attending  any  business,  such  as  greater  risks 
or  unpleasantnesses,  which  require  to  be  compensated  for  by  a  hiirher 
profit  than  usual.  "After  due  allowance  is  made  for  these  various 
causes  of  inequality,"  says  Mr  Mill,  "namely,  difrerences  in  the  risk 
or  agreeableness  of  ditterent  employments,  and  natural  or  artificial 
monopolies,  the  rate  of  prolit  on  capital  in  all  employments  tends  to 
an  equality."  The  mode  in  which  the  Jiqv.ality  of  Profits  is  brought 
tbout.  is  by  capital  being  attracted  towards  the  inore  flourishing 
enii)loyments,  and  withdrawn  from  those  which  are  less  prosperous'! 
The  rate  of  profits  however,  though  either  uniform,  or  at  least  con- 
stantly tending  to  uniformity,  in  the  same  country,  at  any  given  time, 
yet  differs  widely  in  different  countries;  so  that  ^-ach  country  ha» 
wliat  is  termed  its  own  ordinari/  rate  of  profits. 

_  Profits  are  tlie  remuneration  of  alistinenci>,  as  wages  are  the  remunera- 
tion of  labor.  They  are  the  reward  which  an  individual  expects,  and 
justly  receives,  for  his  selt-denial  in  savnifj  part  of  his  incoraefrom  unpro- 
ductive indulgences,  and  using  it  prodiictively,  either  in  person,  or  by 
employing  with  it  productive  laborers.  The  mechanic  whose  savings 
are  put  into  the  bank  and  lent  by  the  hanker  to  producers  or  dealers, 
is  a  capitalist  and  employer  of  labor,  in  the  same  way  as  the  extensive  ' 
manufacturer:  and  the  interest  he  receives  is  a  just  reward  for  his  ab-  ' 
stinenee.  Profits  consist  of  three  elements :  interest,  insurance,  and  i 
wages  of  superintendence.  In  other  words,  a  man  who  saves  from 
his  income,  in  order  to  increase  his  wealth,  expects  that  he  will  obtain 
in  the  first  place,  a  reward  for  his  abstinence;  secondly,  a  reward  for 
the  risk  he  incurs  of  losing  his  money;  and  thirdly,  a  reward  for  his 
labor  if  he  Shperintend  the  employment  of  his  capital  in  person.  Tho 
owner  of  money  may  either  invest  in  the  funds,  in  mortgages,  &e.,  in 
■which  case,  as  he  runs  little  risk  and  take."  no  trouble,  ho  receives  only 
interest,  or  the  re'-.-ard  of  abstinence:  or  he  may  become  a  sleeping 
partner  m  a  firiB.  ir  which  case,  besides  interest,  he  recGivos  ranee. 
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I  ;  .  wavd  fur  ii:e  risk  ho  inciiis:  or  filially  lie  niny  liiiiisclf  supL-rin- 
a'liil  [ho  eni[)l(>3'iiiL'nt  of  liLs  ciipital,  in  which  oaso  his  jirolitH  niiis!,  in- 
cliiili'  all  the  tliieo  elements,  interest,  insurance,  and  w;j!;'i's  of  sii]H'r- 
iiitriulence.  ^Ve  have  already  seen  liow  the  aL;\n'resato  ra,lo  of  proHta 
IS  depressed  by  the  popuhition  princijile,  and  the  evils  thus  produced 
ill  the  co'.iiniercial  world.  That  part  of  profits  wiiicli  consists  of 
interest,  is  also  depressed  by  the  same  cause.  The  rate  of  interest  de- 
pends on  the  demand  and  supply  of  loans:  in  other  words,  on  the  ])ro- 
portion  between  the  sums  demanded  by  borrowers  and  those  otfered 
by  lenders.  Now  when  the  aj^gregale  rate  of  profit  falls,  pi-oducers, 
dealers,  and  other  borrowers,  cannot  atTord  to  pay  so  high  an  interest, 
but  either  borrow  less  money,  or  give  a  smaller  sum  for  it;  and  thus 
the  rate  of  interest  is  diminished,  and  the  condition  of  all  those  wlio 
live  on  the  interest  of  their  money  deteriorated.  The  rate  of  interest, 
like  the  aggregate  rats  of  profit,  is  in  ordinary  times  very  much  lower 
in  England  tlian  in  Amejica  or  Australia.  In  Holland  it  is  lower 
still:  the  interest  given  by  the  Dutch  government  being  only  about 
two  per  cent. 

3rd.  The  Law  of  Population  raises  rent.  The  manner  in  whicli  il 
produces  this  effect,  will  be  understood  by  a  consideration  of  the  law 
of  rent. 

The  Law  of  Rent  is,  that  the  worst  land  under  cultivation  pays  nc 
Rent,  but  that  Rent  consists  in  the  excess  of  produce  yielded  by  all  landt 
of  a  better  quality ;  rising  as  this  excess  of  produce  rises,  and  falling 
as  it  falls.  "This  is  the  theory  of  rent,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "first  pro- 
pounded at  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  Dr.  Anderson,  and  which, 
neglected  at  the  time,  was  almost  simultaneously  rediscovered,  twenty 
years  after,  by  Sir  Edward  West,  Mr.  Malthns,  and  Mr.  Eieardo.  It 
is  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  political  economy:  and  until  it 
was  understood,  no  consistent  explanation  could  be  given  of  many  of 
the  more  complicated  industrial  phenomena."  The  proofs  of  the  law 
of  rent  may  be  stated  as  follows. 

Land  in  all  countries  is  of  different  degrees  of  fertility:  and  it 
depends  on  the  price  of  corn  and  other  agricultural  produce,  to  what 
extent  its  cultivation  will  yield  a  profit.  In  any  given  state  of  the 
price  of  corn,  some  land  is  so  barren  as  not  to  repay  its  cultivation  at 
f-U:  some  will  yield  the  bare  minimum  of  produce,  in  other  words  will 
just  support  the  laborers  who  till  the  soil  and  their  secondaries,  (by 
v.  hich  term  is  meant  the  laborers  who  make  the  tools,  clothes,  build- 
ings, &c.,  of  the  husbandmen):  some  will  give  in  addition  to  the 
necessaries  of  the  laborers,  the  ordinary,  and  no  more  than  the  or- 
dinary, profits  of  the  capitalist;  others  will  yield  more  than  this. 
Now  the  worst  land  which  can  be  cultivated  at  all  is  that  which 
barely  yields  the  laborer's  necessaries:  this  may  be  cultivated  by  the 
laborer  ior  subsistence,  but  not  by  the  capitalist  for  profit.  The  worst 
Land  which  can  be  cultivated  by  the  capitalist,  is  tiiat  which  yields  in 
aodition  just  the  ordinary  profits  of  capital,  and  no  more.  It  it 
evident  that  the  latter  description  of  land,  and  still  more  the  former, 
cannot  aflford  to  pay  any  rent.    But  it  is  also  evident,  that  though  ir 
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can  pny  no  rent,  it  will  ho  ciillivatcd  :  lor  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  larnier  fVoni  cultivating  u.s  much  of  his  hiiid  as  lie  ])lcasies  oi 
from  c'liltivatini,'  it  as  ulahoratoly  as  lio  pleases;  and  he  will  nalnrallv 
cultivate  it  jnst  so  far  and  no  lurther,  than  it  yields  him  the  ordinaiy 
rate  of  profit.  After  he  lias  onee  taken  a  lease  of  liis  farm,  lie  niay 
indeed  he  willing  to  lay  out  capital  upon  it  for  less  than  the' ordinary 
profit;_but  before  he  takes  it,  lie  will  naturally  expect,  like  all  other 
capitalists,  to  obtain  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  the  whole  of  his 
capital. 

In  a  country  .such  as  England  therefore,  whore  almost  all  the  land 
is  cultivated  by  capitalist  farmer.s,  it  may  he  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  the  worst  land  under  cultivation  at  any  given  time,  is  that 
which  jnst  yields  the  ordinary  profits  of  capital:  and  that  this  land 
pays  no  rent.  Cultivation  descends  to,  and  takes  in,  this  land,  for 
the  price  of  corn  renders  it  remunerative  to  do  so:  but  it  cannot 
descend  lower,  until  cither  the  price  of  corn  rises  from  an  increase  oi 
jiopulation,  or  until  the  progress  of  agricultural  imjirovement  enables 
corn  to  be  raised  at  the  same  price  from  inferior  lands.  Tiiis  land 
then  is  the  standard  which  determines  the  amount  of  rent  Rent 
consists  in  the  excess  of  produce  yielded  by  all  lands  of  a  better 
quality  than  the  worst  under  cultivation:  and  the  competition  among 
farniers  enables  the  landlords  to  appropriate  to  themselves  tliis  excess. 
—The  lower  cultivation  descends,  the  wider  grows  the  difference 
between  the  best  and  worst  land,  and  the  larger  does  the  e.Kcess  of 
produce  which  constitutes  rent,  Ijecome. 

It  IS  eviderit  therefore  that  rent  rises  in  proportion  as  cultivation 
descends.  Cultivation  is  enabled  to  descend  by  two  causes:  either 
by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  or  by  agricultural  improvements.  Food 
rises  in  price  whenever  the  advance  of  population  increases  the 
demand  relatively  to  the  Hupply:  and  this  rise  of  price  tuakes  it 
profitable  to  cultivate  an  inferior  quality  of  land.  Agricultural  im- 
provements tend  to  benefit  the  laborers  in  the  fiist  place,  by  increasing 
the  productiveness  of  labor:  and  thus  their  lirst  and  abstract  tendency, 
as  Mr.  Ricardo  and  Mr.  Mill  have  shown,  is  to  diranish  rent,  by 
enabling  society  to  dispense  with  some  of  the  worst  kinds  of  cul. 
tivated  land.  However,  in  the  usual  course  of  things,  these  improve- 
ments, instead  of  diminishing  rent,  have  the  effect  of  greatly 
augmenting  it,  as  they  enable  inferior  lands  to  be  taken  in,  and  thus 
make  room  for  a  further  increase  of  population.  Hitherto  their 
ordinary  action  has  been,  not  to  cheapen  food,  but  merely  to  prevent 
its  growing  dearer:  not  to  benefit  either  the  laborer  or  capitalist,  but 
t)nly  to  permit  a  furthi;r  increase  of  population  and  capital.  "  Agri- 
cultural improvement  then,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "is  alw.ays  ultimatelv, 
.md  in  the  manner  in  which  it  generally  takes  place,  also  immediately 
beneficial  to  the  landlord.  We  may  add  that  when  it  takes  place  in 
that  manner,  it  is  beneficial  to  no  one  else.  When  the  demand  for 
prodiiee  fully  keeps  pace  with  the  increased  capacity  of  production, 
food  is  not  cheapened :  the  laborers  are  not,  even  temporarily,  bene- 
flto<I   the  cost  of  labor  is  not  diminished,  nor  profits  raised  Thcr-e 
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iri  a  .Lrreatcr  ag'f;i'\c:ato  proiltietioii,  ii  i.;ri"it''i'  proiluce  divi(l>Ml  aiiiniis 
the  l:U)urcrs,  aiul  a  liirsior  j,n-()9S  profit:  but  ihe  wntii'S  hoiriy  sliarc(l 
among  a  larger  po[)iilation,  and  tlie  profits  spn.'a(l  ovor  a  iargur  capital, 
no  laborer  is  belter  oft',  nor  does  an}'  capitalist;  derive  I'roui  tiio  same 
amount  of  capital  a  larger  income." 

Rent  is  the  etiect  of  w  hat  is  called  "a  natural  uionopoly :"  that  is, 
it  necessarily  arises  from  inherent  differences  in  tlie  productive  powers 
of  the  soil,  and,  as  such,  cannot  be  prevented  from  existing.  The 
better  qualities  of  land  are  like  machines  of  superior  power,  and  the 
excess  of  jiroduce  wliich  they  yield,  must  accrue  to  some  one.  The 
jnly  question  is,  whetiier  private  individuals  or  society  at  large  should 
profit  b}'  it?  Hitherto  every  increase  of  rent  has  gone  to  the  landlord 
class:  but  in  so  far  as  this  increase  lias  been  du'j  to  the  progress  of 
population,  and  not  to  individual  exertions  ou  the  part  of  the  pro- 
prietors, the  latter  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  it.  "  They  grow 
richer,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  as  it  were  in  their  sleep,  without  working, 
risking,  or  econonnzing."  It  would  therefore  be  no  violation  of  the 
great  principle  on  which  private  property  is  based,  namely  the  right  of 
producers  to  what  thei/  have  produced,  if  the  state  were  to  appropriate 
this  spontaneous  increase  of  rent :  and  Mr.  Mill  proposes  that  it  should 
in  future  do  so  by  a  land-tax;  from  whi^h  the  present  value  of  al' 
land  should  be  exempt,  and  which  should  be  levied  with  due  pre- 
caution, so  as  not  to  affect  any  rise  in  rent  which  may  be  owing  to 
individual  skill  and  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor. 

JMr.  Porter,  in  his  i'rogress  of  the  Nation,  makes  the  following 
statements,  showing  the  vast  extent  of  uncultivated  land  which  has 
been  brought  under  cultivation  in  this  country  within  the  last  century, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  rent.  "  The  whole  number  of  acre.t 
brought  into  cultivation,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  "from  the  beginning  ot 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third  (1760)  to  the  end  of  the  year  1844,  has 
been  7,076,610."  This  statement  moreover,  as  far  as  I  understand  it, 
refers  only  to  the  common  lands,  which  have  been  enclosed  by  acts  of 
parliament.  "  With  scarcely  any  exception,"  he  says  again,  "  the 
revenue  drawn  in  the  form  of  rent  from  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  has 
been  at  least  doubled  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain  since  1790.  This 
is  not  a  random  assertion,  but,  as  regards  many  counties  of  England, 
can  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  living  witnesses,  while  in  Scotlani 
the  fact  is  notorious  to  the  whole  population."  "  The  increased  rental 
of  real  property  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  thirty-five  years 
that  we  have  now  been  at  peace  in  Europe,  exceeds  forty  millions." 

From  the  foregoing  description  of  the  laws  of  wages,  profits,  and 
rent,  it  may  be  seen  that  a  good  test  of  the  actual  state  of  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  in  any  given  country,  is  afforded  by  the  productive- 
ness of  the  land  which  forms  the  extreme  margin  of  cultivation.  "It  is 
well  said  by  Dr.  Chalmers,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  that  many  of  the  most 
important  lessons  in  political  economy  are  to  be  learned  at  the  ex- 
treme margin  of  cultivation,  the  last  point  which  the  culture  ol'  the 
soil  has  reached  in  its  contest  with  the  spontaneous  agencies  of  nature. 
Tlie  degree  of  the  productiveness  of  this  extreme  margin,  is  an  index 
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0  the  existing  st.nfe  nf  the  t1i«tributio„  of  the  produce  amon"  the 
three  uhisses  of  hilmrers,  capitalists,  an.I  landlords."  Whei?  U,n 
marginal  soil  is  unprodnctive,  as  is  at  present  the  case  >n  this  country 
n  18  a  certain  sign  that  both  wages  and  profits  are  low  and  that  rent 
'8  lii.LCh.  It  shows,  in  the  first  jilace,  tliat  population  is  pressing  too 
lieavilv  on  the  soil  and  llie  cai)ital,  and  therefore  that  rr.„l  wages  (that 
IS,  the  necessaries  '-.nd  comforts  obtained  by  the  laborers)  are  low 
becondly,  it  shows,  that  Jiione.y  wages  are  coniiiaralively  hi>rh-  („r 
money  WMges  have  a  close  connection  with  the  pric^e  of  food  "m'd  the 
latter,  as  wiU  be  shown  presently,  must  be  liigh  when  the  worst  land 
18  unproductive.  If  the  standard  of  comfort  among  the  laborers 
vWhich  alone  dcci.les  their  real  wages)  do  not  vary,  and  they  receive 
the  same  amnunt  of  commodities,  it  is  obvious  that  their  money  waaes 
must  depend  on  the  price  of  these  commodities,  llcnre  money  w,^vs 
will,  generally  speaking,  be  high  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  food  • 
a  truth  which  IS  illustrated  by  the  gradual  ri.se  in  money  wa-es  as 
well  as  in  the  price  of  food,  whi(di  has  taken  pl.ace  in  the  pro-n-es.  of 
Bociety.  Now  whenever  money  wages  rise,  profits  fall;  for  profits  as 
we  have  seen  vary  inversely  with  money  wages  or  the  cost  of  labor 
Iherefore,  whenever  the  worst  land  under  cultivation  is  of  a  low 
quality,  It  is  a  sure  sign  that  profits,  as  well  as  real  wages,  are  low 
It  IS  a  sign  also  in  the  third  place,  that  rent  is  high;  for  rent  depends 
on  the  excess  of  produ(;e  yielded  by  all  lands  of  a  better  quality  than 
the  worst  land  under  cultivation,  and  rises  in  proportion  as  cultivation 
descends  to  lands  of  an  inferior  quality.  Labor  therefore  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  dear,  nor  food  clieap,  unless  the  margin  of  cultiration  consist 

1  *  ''•■■y  productive  soil;  and  all  schemes  for  benefiting  the  workina 
classes  which  do  not  keep  this  truth  in  view,  sre  necessarily  falla/  iou^ 

From  the  above  conrfderations  may  be  seen  also  tbe  fnilh  of  ths 
follo^vlng  proposition,  to  m  bich  1  would  particularly  call  attention,  as  it 
seenis  to  me  the  most  fundamental  as  well  as  the  least  generally  undei^- 
Btood  of  all  the  subjects  relating  to  wages;  namely,  that  low  Wages  are 
essentially  a  question  of  production  and  not  of  distribution,  that  they 
t^nse  h-om  a.  loiv  p,-oc/t^cttve,w.-,,  of  labour  and  not  from  an  unjust  dis- 
tribution ot  wealth.    This  is  a  point  on  which  very  erroneous  views  are 
usually  entertained.    It  is  evident  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which 
low  wages  may  be  accounted  for ;  it  may  be  held  either  that  the 
iaboui-ers  do  not  produce  enough  to  maintain  them  in  comfort ;  or  that 
although  they  produce  enou^jh,  a  large  part  of  the  produce  is  wrested 
from  them  by  the  exactioL    of  landlords  and  employers.    The  latter 
opmion  is  exceedingly  common,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  radical  and  a  most 
dangerous  error.    If  wo  look  closely  into  the  matter,  we  shall  find  that 
the  grand  cause  of  low  wages  and  long  hours  of  work  in  this  and  o'her 
old  countries,  18  not  the  mal-distribution  of  wealth,  but  the  low  pm- 
Quctiveness  of  labour;  in  other  words,  the  kbourers  receive  Uttle  not 
because  a  large  part  of  the  produce  is  taken  from  them,  but  mainly 
because  they  do  not,  under  present  circumstances,  produce  enough  to 
eupport  themselves  m  comfort  eTen  by  working  ten  or  twelve  hours  a 
day.    iiie  low  productiveness  of  labour,  aeain,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
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population  is  pressing  too  heavily  on  the  land ;  that  tho  excessive 
numbers  of  the  people  keep  cnltivation  constantly  dopressej  to  poor 
soils,  wliich  yield  but  a  scanty  return  even  to  the  most  skillul  and  long- 
continued  eflbrts  of  industry.    Piwert;/  and  nvcricork  are       r/frrf.i  of  a 
low  prodtictiveiiess  of  labour,  arising  from  Ike  undue  pren.inre  of  pupuln- 
tinn  on  tlin  productive  powers  of  the  soil.    To  convince  ourselves  that  the 
productiveness  of  labour  is  in  reality  very  low  in  this  counti-y,  we  have 
but  to  consider  attentively  the  great  fact  that  the  general  I'ate  both  of 
wages  and  of  prorits  is  very  low.    Indeed,  the  j-emuneration  of  labour 
and  capital  is  only  about  half  what  it  is  in  the  United  States.  Thus, 
M.  Joseph  Garnier,  in  his  work  on  Political  Economy,  remarks  that 
"  in  the  present  day,  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  the  United  States  is 
the  double  of  that  in  Eurojie."    Mr.  Mill  says  also,  that  "  the  rate  of 
profit  is  higher  ;  as  indicated  by  the  rate  of  interest,  which  is  si.x  per  cent, 
at  New  York,  when  it  is  three  or  three  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  in 
London."    Now  when  the  general  rate  both  of  wages  and  of  profits  is 
low  in  a  country,  it  is  a  certain  sign  that  the  productiveness  of  labour  is 
low.    This  will  be  clearly  seen,  if  we  attend  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
produce  of  industry  is  distributed.    As  already  mentioned,  the  whole 
produce  or  -wealth  of  the  country  is  divided  between  the  three  classes 
who  own  the  requisites  of  production,  namely,  the  productive  labourers, 
the  capitalists,  and  the  landlords.    In  manufactures  and  commerce,  the 
ij-hole  of  the  produce  (with  the  e-Tception  of  the  sum  paid  for  the  ground- 
rent  of  buildings)  is  divided  between  the  labourers  and  the  capitalists 
alone :  and  in  agnculture  also,  these  two  classes  divide  between  them 
the  whole  produce  of  the  inferior  soils — or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  the 
whole  of  the  returns  to  that  part  of  the  farmer's  capital  which  yields  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit;  while  the  excess  of  profit  or  of 
jjroduce  yielded  by  the  better  soils  goes  in  the  shape  of  rent  to  the  land- 
lords.   If  therefore,  the  general  rate  of  wages  and  profits  is  low  in 
England,  it  can  only  be,  because  the  -wealth  produced  by  the  -workmen, 
in  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  on  the  inferior  soils,  is  insuificient 
either  in  quantity  or  exchange  value  to  give  an  adequate  remuneration 
to  labour  and  capital.    The  labour  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactirres 
is,  no  doubt,  very  efficient,  if  we  look  only  to  the  quantify  of  the  com- 
modities produced  by  the  workmen,  and  this  is  what  blinds  people  to 
the  real  deficiency  of  productive  power  in  the  country ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  tliB  price  of  manufactured  articles  is  low,  so  that  a  man 
is  unable,  even  by  a  long  day's  work,  to  produce  enough  of  them  to 
earn  for  himself  and  family  a  oomfortable  subsistence.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  high  price  of  food,  the  first  necessary  of  life,  shows  in  the 
clearest  manner  the  low  fertility  of  the  inferior  soils,  and  the  real  cause 
v^fhich  depresses  the  general  productiveness  of  labour ;  for  the  price  of 
food  (as  -will  be  shown  presently)  depends  on  its  cost  of  production  on 
•  the  _  worst  soils  under  cultivation,   and  therefore,  whenever  food  is 
habitually  dear,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  cultivation  has  been  driven  down 
-  to  land  of  a  poor  quality,  which  yields  but  a  scanty  produce  in  propor- 
I  tion  to  the  labour  and  capital  expended  on  it.    The  only  case  in  which 
1  labour  is  highly  productive,  both  as  regards  the  quantity  and  value  of 
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tho  iuticjlos  produced,  is  that  of  the  industry  employed  on  the  better 
soils  ;  but  this  case  is  quite  an  exception  to  the  guneral  rule,  and  has  no 
eli'oi  t  on  wai;cs  and  proiita,  since  tho  whole  excess  of  produce  goes  as 
rent  to  the  landlord.^.  Tliese  considerations  seem  to  mo  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  fundainontal  cause  of  poverty  and  overwork  in  England 
docs  not  lie  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  (however  shamefully  unjust 
this  undoubtedly  is),  but  in  the  low  productiveness  of  labour,  and  that 
to  remove  the  evil,  what  is  above  all  needed,  is  a  careful  restraint  on 
popiJaiion  so  as  to  take  off  the  pressure  on  the  productive  powers  of 
the  soil. 

It  may  be  se(Mi  too,  from  the  above  remarks,  that  the  chief  condition 
on  which  tho  well-being  of  a  people  depends,  is  not  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  however  important  that  may  be,  but  the  product ivcnii.ss  of  labour. 
Though  comparatively  little  attended  to  in  popular  discussions,  this 
seems  to  me  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  economical  questions.  It 
is  the  productiveness  of  labour  which  reaUy  and  at  bottom  detennines 
the  rate  of  wages  and  profits  and  the  hours  of  work  in  a  country,  where 
wages  are  higli,  as  in  America  or  Australia,  it  is  because  the  productive- 
ness of  labour  is  high,  and  where  they  are  low,  as  in  England  or  France, 
It  is  because  the  productive  powers  are  deficient.  As  Mr.  Mill  observes, 
in  speaking  of  the  law  of  diminishing  productiveness  in  the  soil,  the 
question  "  involves  the  whole  subject  of  the  causes  of  poverty  in  a  rich 
and  industiious  community."  It  is  this  law,  called  into  play  by  the 
constant  advance  of  population,  which  has  counteracted  the  effects  of 
the  progress  made  ia  machinery  and  industrial  skill,  and  which  has 
lowered  the  productiveness  of  labour,  and  with  it  the  rate  of  wages  and 
profits,  in  all  the  civilised  countries  of  the  old  world. 


EXCHANGE. 

We  may  next  proceed  to  consider  the  laws  of  the  Exchange  (A 
wealth,  or  in  other  words,  the  laws  of  Value  and  of  Price.  In  i\ 
society  like  our  own,  exchanges  are  of  such  constant  occurrence,  that 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  them,  it  is  impossibLi 
to  have  any  clear  or  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  economical  tranr- 
actions. 

"  In  a  state  of  society,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  in  which  the  industrial 
system  is  entirely  founded  on  purchase  and  sale,  each  individual,  fo^' 
the  most  part,  living  not  on  things  in  the  production  of  which  he 
himself  bears  a  part,  but  on  things  obtained  by  a  double  exchange,  n 
sale  followed  by  a  purchase — the  question  of  Value  is  fundamental. 
Almost  every  speculation  respecting  the  economical  interests  of  a 
society  thus  constituted  implies  some  theory  of  Value;  the  smallest 
error  on  that  subject  infects  with  corresponding  error  all  our  other 
conclusions;  and  anything  vague  or  misty  in  our  conception  of  it 
creates  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  everything  else.  Happily  there 
is  nothing  in  the  laws  of  Value  which  remains  for  the  present  or  any 
future  writer  to  clear  up;  the  theory  of  the  subject  is  complete." 


tHE  I  AWs  Or  ExC'iiAsafi. 

First,  v\-itli  ri-ujinl  tu  tlie  drjiuiiwii  of  the  priiieijwl  terms,  we  liave 
fllie^idy  seen  tli:;t  the  word  "  vahie"  has  two  iiicaniiigs:  that  i)eople 
sonietiiiies  employ  it  to  denote  simply  vse/u/ucss,  and  at  other  times 
(xchuiii/c  value  or  power  of  jmrcliasiny ;  and  tlnit  it  is  in  the  latter  sense 
that  the  term  is  used  in  political  economy.  This  must  bo  carefully 
remarked,  for  the  ambiguity  in  the  word  has  very  often  been  the 
source  of  misconceptions  and  false  reasonino;.  The  distinction  be- 
tween value  and  price  should  also  be  noted.  The  value  of  a  com- 
modity means  its  general  power  of  purchasing;  whereas  the  price 
means  the  value  in  moncij,  that  is,  the  quantity  of  money  for  which  it 
e.xchanges. 

When  we  consider  the  meaning  of  the  word  "value,"  it  is  evident 
that  it  expresses  no  quality  inherent  in  a  commodity  itself,  but  only 
a  relation  between  it  and  otlier  commodities.    The  value  of  a  thing 
IS  the  quantity     other  tilings  for  whicli  it  e.xchanges.  Value  is  there- 
fore a  re/a^ii'e  term.    When  one  thing  rises  in  value,  somethin"- eNe 
must  necessarily  fall.   There  cannot  be  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  values  • 
the  very  idea  of  such  an  occurrence  involves  a  contradiction.  There 
may  however  be  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  prices,  fro,,,  variations  in  the 
quantity  ot  the  circulating  medium,  whether  of  coins  or  notes  This 
distinction  between  values  and  prices,  with  regard  to  their  general  rise 
or  tail,  IS  obvious,  and  yet  it  is  freqnentlv  overlooked.    In 'fact  there 
18  scarcely  any  topic  in  political  economy,  on  which  there  has  been  so 
much  false  reasoning  and  baseless  speculation,  as  on  the  advanta^reB 
ot  a  general  rise  of  prices.  Many  writers  (for  example,  the  celebrated 
David  Hume   Mr.  John  Gray,  Mr.  Attwood,  Sir  A.  Alison,  Mr. 
Ihomas  Doubleday,  and  others)  have  asserted  that  this  is  of  vast 
importance  to  national  welfare;  and  many  schemes  have  been  devised 
for  effecting  It,  such  as  the  adoption  of  an  inconvertible  currency,  and 
large  issue  of  paper  money.    There  seems  to  be  a  vague  idea  that 
when  prices  rise,  values  rise  also,  and  every  one  grows"  richer.  '  But 
such  a  thing  as  a  general  rise  of  values  is  impossible ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  rise  of  prices,  instead  of  being  an  advantage,  it  is  a  great  evil 
Society  in  general  are  unaffected  by  a  general  rise  of  prices;  for 

h  lie  nf  n  Z^l  Tu""  "T'^      ''''''  ^oods  and  services,  they 

have  al»o  to  pay  more.  The  value  of  commodities  in  relation  to  each 
o  her  remains  as  before,  that  of  mor^ev  alone  being  altered ;  and  all  the 
difference  which,  this  makes  to  society  at  large,  is  that  they  have  more 

to  the'cLT  ^'"'f  "fi^'P""  ''y-    I*  i«  therefore  immateri  J 

to  the  community  at  large,  whether  the  amount  of  the  currency  be 
great  or  small.  "The  uses  of  money,"  says  Mr  Mill  "are  in  no 
respect  promoted  by  increasing  the  quintity'which  exist  and  drcu- 
lates  in  a  country  :  the  service  which  it  performs  being  as  well  ren- 

quarters  of  corn  will  not  feed  so  many  persons  as  four  millions-  but 
Z  ?eU  ."'5  sterling  will  carr^y  on  as  much  trafH    wfu  buy 

nomiS  Tri^t''^  rlT'f''''       ^ur  millions,  though  'at  lower 
nominaf  prices      The  onlv   persons  who  are  really  affected  bv  s 
.general  rise  or  fall  of  price,  (which  is  equivalent  t-^  I  fall  or  rise^  in 


tlie  viiUic-  of  monoy),  nro  (liosr-  wlui  hiive  flxcil  suniR  of  niDiicy  to  pat 
ami  to  receivo,  such  as  i!cl)tors  ami  crcilitors;  mid  to  whiclu-ver  side 
the  adv.intngc'  .'iccrues,  it  is  evil,  as  it  defeats  tlie  claims  of  jiislice. 
Money,  the  standard  of  valui',  should  be  as  invariable  as  tlie  nature 
of  things  permits.  It  is  not  therefore  a  general  rise  of  values  (which 
is  impossible),  nor  of  ])rices  (which  is  an  evil)  that  is  to  be  desired. 
What  is  really  wanted,  is  that  the  productiveness  of  labor  should  be 
increased;  that  there  should  be  a  greater  mass  of  commodities  in  jiro- 
|)ortion  to  the  numbers  of  the  community;  and  that  bread,  meat,  &e., 
filiould  fall,  and  labor  rise,  in  value.  These  great  objects  cannot  be 
attained  by  multiplying  pieces  of  paper,  but  solely  by  restraining 
population,  so  as  to  lighten  its  pressure  on  the  productive  powers  of 
the  soil. 

Having  examined  the  moaning  of  the  word  value,  the  next  question 
is.  On  what  cmiacs  docs  the  value  of  commodities  depend?  what  is  it, 
for  example,  that  makes  gold  so  nmch  more  valuable  than  copper,  or 
diamonds  than  corn?  Why  is  the  value  of  labor  so  much  lower  in 
England  than  in  the  United  States  or  Australia?  These  effects,  like 
all  others  in  nature,  depend  on  definite  causes,  which  it  is  the  part  of 
political  economy  to  ascertain. 

All  things  which  possess  an  exchange  value  must  have  two  quali- 
ties. Utility,  and  Ditliculty  of  Attainment;  in  other  words,  they  umst 
be  capable  of  satisfying  some  want,  and  tliey  must  not  be  obtainable 
gratuitously  or  without  exertion.  Neither  of  these  qualities  can  be 
absent  without  destroying  value.  For  instance,  if  a  thing  (such  as 
the  air)  possess  utility,  without  difficulty  of  attainment,  or  if  another 
thing  (such  as  a  rope  of  sand)  be  difficult  to  obtain,  and  yet  have  no 
utility,  neither  of  them  can  liave  any  power  of  purchasing.  These 
two  qualities,  therefore,  are  the  necessary  conditions,  or  causes,  of 
value.  But  though  neither  of  them  can  be  absent,  they  need  not 
both  be  directly  operative.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  most  articles — 
those  whose  value  depends  on  Cost  of  Production — the  element  tttiiity, 
as  will  be  seen  presently,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  their  per- 
manent or  average  value.  It  is  not  indeed  absent,  for  it  acts  on  the 
mind  of  the  purclviser;  but  it  does  not  act  on  the  price.  In  those 
cases  however,  where  the  value  depends  on  Demand  and  Supply, 
utility  has  a  more  or  less  powerful  influence  in  determining  it. 

The  other  element,  namely.  Difficulty  of  Attainment,  is  alwaya 
operative,  and  the  price  of  most  Miings  depends  on  it  alone.  There 
are  three  different  degrees  of  difficulty  in  the  attainment  of  com- 
modities. The  supply  of  some  cannot  be  increased  at  all;  that  o* 
others  can  be  increased  indefinitely  at  what  may  be  termed,  for 
practical  purposes,  a  uniform  expense;  while  in  a  third  class  cf  cases, 
the  supply  can  be  indefinitely  increased,  but  not  at  a  uniform  expense; 
if  more  than  a  certain  quantity  be  required,  a  greater  expense  must 
(>e  incurred  in  order  to  obtain  it.  All  commodities  whatsoever  that 
are  bought  and  sold,  are  included  under  one  or  other  of  these  three 
divisions,  to  each  of  which  a  different  law  of  value  applies.  Under 
the  first  class  come  those  things  whose  quantity  is  absolutely  liniifcd; 
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s'jch  S.H  iinoiciit  pictures  or  statues,  or  cluMce  \\\nch  whicJi  ciiii  be 
grown  only  in  pecnliiir  .situ;itions.  The  scconii  cl.iss  coiiipruliend:,  tlie 
niiijority  of  ni;irlcol;ible  articles;  sucli  as  shoes,  hats,  y^hiss,  &c.  A^ri- 
ciiliural  and  mineral  products,  and  in  general  aJl  (he  raw  i)rodnce  of 
the  earth,  belong  to  the  third  class.  Wo  'vill  consider  in  succession 
the  causes  which  determine  the  value  of  each  of  these  three  classes  of 
conimoilities. 

The  value  of  those  belonginf:  to  the  first  class  depends  on  Demand 
and  Supply.  As  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  is  very  importnut, 
and  is  otteu  somewhat  vaguely  conceived,  it  deserves  an  attentive 
consideration. 

The  supply  of  a  thing  is  the  quantity  offered  for  sale;  but  the 
demand  for  ic  needs  some  explanation.    It  is  not  a  mere  desire.  "A 
begjiar  may  desire  a  diamond,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "but  his  desire,  however 
great,  has  no  influence  on  its  price."    The  demand,  which  does  affect 
price,  and  with  which  we  are  alone  here  concerned,  is  defined  by 
economists  as  a  desire  combined  u-itli  a  power  of  pvrchasinq,  and  is 
ici-mcd  effectual  AemiinA.    But  secondly,  in  order  to  obtain' a  clear 
idea  of  the  relation  between  supply  and  demand,  we  should  understand 
by  the  latter  term  the  quantity  demanded;  for  in  this  way  only  can  an 
intelligible  comparison  be  drawn  between  things  of  so  different  a  nature 
as  a  quantity  and  a  desire.   Lastly,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
quantity  demanded  is  not  a quantity,  but  varies  with  tlie  price 
of  the  commodity.    It  general'./ increases  when  the  price  falls,  and 
diminishes  when  it  rises. 
Undersranding  tncn  by  demand  the  quantity  demanded,  and  by 
I  supply  the  quantity  supplied,  the  law  is,  that  the  value  of  cnmmo- 
.  ditius  always  adjusts  itself  so  that  the  demand  is  made  equal  to 
1  tlie  supply.     It  the  demand  at  any  time  exceed  the  supply;  in  other 
words,  if  a  greater  quantity  of  the  article  be  required  than  can  be  sup- 
!pl;ed  at  a  given  value;  the  value  will  rise  from  competition  amon-r' 
:  the  buyers,  until  the  demand  be  so  reduced  by  the  increasing  dearnesa 
;  that  tlie  supply  is  again  made  equal  to  it.    If  on  the  other  hand  the 
^supply  exceed  the  demand,  the  value  will  fall  from  competition  on  tii'e 
^side  ot  the  sellers,  until  additional  purchasers  are  called  forth  by  the 
cheapness,  or  until  part  of  the  supply  is  withdrawn  from  the  market 
in  ali  cases,  where  competition  is  active  on  both  sides,  the  value 
settles  at  that  point,  where  the  quantity  demanded  and  the  quantity 
supplied  are  exactly  equal  to  each  other. 

The  law  therefore  may  properly  be  called  the  Equation  of  Demand 
and  bupp  y.  The  value  of  commodities  will  be  such  that  the  demand 
.and  supply  of  them  are  made  equal.  Mr.  Mill  shows  that  this  is  a 
imore  correct  expression  of  the  law,  than  to  say,  that  value  depends  on 
the  proportion  between  the  demand  and  the  supply.  The  latter  phrase 
IS  indeed  frequently  employed  from  its  convenience  (as  for  instance 
■in  he  law  of  wages,  which  is  a  case  of  the  general  law  of  demand 
ana  supply),  but  it  is  apt  to  suggest  an  erroneous  impression.  It  mitrht 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  value  rises  or  falls,  in  the  exact  ratio  in 
n^hich  the  supply  faUs  short  of  or  exceeds  the  demand     But  tlJs  is 
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by  no  monnn  tfic  f":".-.  Suppose  for  oxainplfi  thr\t  the  ^v.]-^}^  of  mm 
tn  tlie  iiiarkt't  is  oiif-thinl  bc-low  llie  (loiiiand;  in  otlier  words  lliat 
tlicro  arc  purcliasers  williiif,'  to  take  one-tliinl  more  corn  at  the  market 
viiliie  than  the  quantity  oll'ereil  for  sale.  Tlievaliiewillri.se-  but  it 
nia_y  rise  in  a  very  dill'rreiu  proportion  from  one  tliird.  When  it  lias 
risen  a  third,  the  demand  may  still  exceed  the  supply.  The  value 
may  contiiine  risint',  until  it  has  reached  a  point  several  times  hijdicr 
tlian  the  oritjinal  delieiency  in  the  supply -.  and  its  rise  will  only  he 
checked,  when  from  ihe  increasing  dearness,  either  the  number  of 
purchasers  is  diminished,  or  a  larger  quantity  of  corn  is  brought  into 
the  market,  so  that  the  demand  and  supjjly  are  ecjualized.  "The 
price  of  corn  in  this  country,"  says  Mr.  Tooke",  the  highest  authority 
on  tlie  subject,  in  his  History  of  Prices,  "lias  risen  from  100  to  200 
per  cent,  and  upwards,  wlicn  the  utmost  computed  deficiency  of  the 
crops  has  not  been  more  than  lietween  one-sixth  and  one-third  below 
an  average,  and  when  that  deficiency  has  been  relieved  by  foreign 
supplies.  If  there  should  be  a  deficiency  of  the  crops  amounting  to 
one-third,  without  any  surplus  from  a  former  year,  and  without  "any 
chance  of  relief  by  imi)ort:ition,  the  price  might  rise  five,  six,  or  even 
ton-fold."  Again,  supi>ose  the  converse  case,  that  the  supply  of  corn 
exceeds  the  demand.  The  value  will  fall,  probablv  in  a  considerably 
greater  ratio  than  the  excess  of  the  supply.  It  will  settle  at  the  point 
where  the  demand  and  supply  are  again  made  equal  to  each  other; 
either  by  an  iiicreased  consumption  consequent  on  the  cheapness,  or 
by  the  farmers  and  corn  dealers  withdrawing  part  of  the  supply  from 
the  market,  and  storing  it  up  for  future  sale.  The  rise  or  fall  of  value 
necessary  to  equalize  demand  and  supply,  is  different  in  difiTereiii 
commodities.  It  is  generally  greatest  in  the  case  of  absolute  neces- 
saries, or  of  those  luxuries  the  consumption  of  which  is  confined  to  a 
small  class. 

"  Thus  we  see,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  that  the  idea  of  a  ratio  as  between 
demand  and  supply,  is  out  of  place,  and  has  no  concern  in  the  matter; 
the  proper  mathematical  analogy  is  that  of  an  equation.  Demand  and 
supply,  the  quantity  demanded  and  the  quantity  supplied,  will  be 
made  equal.  If  unequal  at  any  moment,  competition  equalizes  them, 
and  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done  is  by  an  adjustment  of  the  value. 
If  the  demand  increases,  the  value  rises ;  if  the  demand  diminishes, 
the  value  falls:  again,  if  the  supply  falls  off,  the  value  rises;  and  fallsj 
if  the  supply  is  increased.  The  rise  or  the  fall  continues  until  the 
demand  and  supply  are  again  equal  to  one  another;  and  the  value 
which  a  commodity  will  bring  in  any  market  is  no  other  than  the 
value  which,  in  that  market,  gives  a  demand  just  sufEcient  to  carry 
off  the  existing  or  expected  supply." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  reasonings  upon  values  and 
prices  contained  in  economical  works  are  more  particularly  applicable 
to  the  prices  in  the  wholesale  market.  Here  competition  is  active  on 
both  sides;  the  buyers  as  well  as  the  sellers  are  men  of  business,  and 
are  attentive  to  their  own  interests ;  so  that  in  this  case  the  economical 
ujciom  \8  generally  true  that  "  there  cannot  be  two  prices  in  the  same 
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nmi  !:i  t  "  for  .-.r.  article  of  the  same  quality.  But  in  the  retnH  iiwi.rkeJ 
:  we  all  know  thai  there  are,  I'roquently  two  or  more  prices  tor  tiie  s;ih!« 
article,  not  merely  at  iliflerout  slioi)s,  hut  even  in  the  snnie  shop. 
Tlie  reason  is,  that  tiie  law  of  demand  and  sujiply  i.s  couiilenu-ttil  by 
other  causes,  such  as  the  carelessness  or  ijfiiorance  of  the  buyers, 
wliu  do  not  take  pains  to  learn  tlie  lowest  iiric^e  at  which  the  article 
may  he  had.  "In  all  reasoninns  about  prices,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "the 
proviso  must  be  understood,  supposmg  all  panics  to  take  care  of  their 
interests." 

The  cases  to  which  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  is  applicable, 
the  following. 

In  the  first  place,  it  determines  the  temporary,  or  as  it  is  called  ths 
market  value,  of  all  commodities  wliatsoever. 

Secondly,  it  determines  the  permanent  or  natural  value  of  those 
commodities  the  supply  of  which  cannot  be  indefinitely  increased. 
The  quantity  of  some  things  (such  as  ancient  statues,  choice  wines, 
&c.),  is  strictly  limited  by  natural  causes.  Here  the  competition  is 
wiiolly  on  the  side  of  the  buyers,  and  the  value  is  termed  a  scarcity 
value.  In  other  cases  the  limitation  of  the  supply  proceeds  not  from 
natural  but  artificial  causes.  This  is  the  case  with  those  articles 
which  are  the  subject  of  a  monopoly;  such  as  tobacco  in  France,  and 
salt  and  opium  in  British  India.  A  monopolij  is  an  exclusive  privilege 
of  furnishing  the  market  with  certain  kinds  of  goods  or  services.  By 
it  the  free  action  of  competition  is  prevented,  and  the  gains  of  a 
favored  few  are  kept  on  a  higher  level  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
community.  It  is  often  said  that  the  value  of  monopolized  articles  is 
arbitrary,  and  depends  wholly  on  the  will  of  the  sellers.  This  is  in 
one  sense  true;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  value  depends  on 
demand  and  supply.  The  monopolist  can  indeed  fix  the  price  for 
his  goods  at  any  amount  short  of  the  utmost  that  purchasers  are  v\  ii- 
ling  to  give;  but  he  can  only  do  so  by  limiting  the  supply.  He  can- 
not both  sell  his  goods  at  a  high  price,  and  dispose  of  a  large  quantity 
of  them.  A  monopoly  value  is  therefore  in  reality  a  scarcity  value; 
it  is  kept  above  its  just  level  solely  by  limitation  of  the  su])p!y;  and 
the  case  forms  no  exception  to  the  ordinary  law  of  demand  and  supply. 

Thirdly,  although  but  few  commodities  are  permanently  insuscep- 
tible of  being  increased  at  will,  yet  any  commodity  whatever  may  be 
temporarily  in  this  condition.  Such  for  example  is  habitually  the  case 
with  agricultural  produce.  The  supply  of  corn  cannot  be  increased 
lill  tlie  next  harvest,  and  during  the  whole  interval  the  value  is  regu- 
lated by  demand  and  supply.  The  quantity  of  some  other  things, 
such  as  houses,  or  gold  and  silver,  is  capable  of  being  rapidly  in- 
creased, but  cannot  be  rapidly  diminished.  If  the  demand  for  these 
durable  articles  falls  off,  their  value  may  continue  for  some  time  con- 
siderably below  the  cost  of  production;  and  wDl  rise  to  the  natural 
level  only  wlien,  by  the  wearing  out  of  the  buildings,  &c.,  the  supply 
is  no  longer  excessive.  In  this  case  also,  the  value  may  be  for  some 
length  of  time  governed  by  demand  and  supply. 

Fourthly,  there  arc  some  commodities  of  waich,  though  susceptible 
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of  .mlefnite  incrcnse,  the  v;i,luc  a/imi/s  ilopcnrls  on  tlih  l.iw.  Tlie 
principal  ol'  llk'st'  are  I,ab(jr,  and  llic  JCxports  and  Imports  ol  Inter- 
Tiatiunul  Trade.  Why  tiic  value  of  exports  and  imports  dejx'nds  on 
demand  and  supply,  and  not  on  cost  of  pi  oduclion,  is  a  question  of  In- 
ternational I'lxelianHe,  into  whose  theory  I  shall  iHjt  enter.  The  reason 
vhy  this  is  the  case  willi  labor,  is  obvious.  Human  beings  are  not, 
like  the  oilier  commodities  wliicli  form  the  snlijeets  of  exchange,  pro- 
ducts of  industry,  nor  is  it  witli  a  view  to  ^'dn  that  Ihey  are  called 
into  existence. 

The  value  of  labor  is  determined  by  the  law  of  demand  and  supply 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  tiiat  of  other  conmiodities.  If  the  demand 
for  labor  exceed  the  supply,  wages  (which  word  expresses  the  value  of 
hihor)  rise;  if  the  sujiply  exceed  the  demand,  wages  fall.  In  all  cases, 
where  competition  is  fiee  and  active,  the  value  of  labor  will  settle  at 
the  point  where  the  demand  and  supply  are  made  equal:  that  is  to 
say,  the  rate  of  wages  will  be  such  as  to  distribute  the  whole  wage- 
fund  among  the  wliole  of  the  laborers.  The  greater  She  demand  and 
the  less  the  supply  of  labor,  the  higher  will  be  the  rate  of  wages. 
The  same  projjosition — namely,  that  the  greater  the  demand  and  the 
less  the  supply,  tlie  higher  will  be  the  market  value — apjilies  to  all 
commodities  whatsoever;  and  in  the  case  of  all  exce/it  l/tl/or,  it  is  uni- 
versall}'  admitted  to  be  true.  Every  producer  and  dealer  is  familiar 
with  tl-.o  fact,  and  liabitually  acts  upon  it.  If  the  supply  of  any 
article  threatens  to  be  deficient,  tradesmen  hasten  to  lay  in  a  stock  of 
it,  knowing  well  that  if  their  surmise  be  correct,  a  rise  of  price  is 
certain  to  lollow.  On  the  same  principle  the  monopolist  limits  the 
supply  of  his  goods,  in  order  to  raise  their  value.  If  we  ask  any 
business  man  what  it  is  that  causes  a  rise  in  the  market  price  of  a 
commodity,  he  will  at  once  answer,  "a  short  supply  and  a  large  de- 
mand." In  the  case  of  labor  alone  is  this  great  truth,  with  the  most 
fl.igrant  inconsistency,  ignored  or  denied.  Nay,  we  sometimes  see 
ap])reliensions  expressed,  even  in  liberal  journals,  lest  tliere  sliould  be 
a  scarcity  of  labor;  as  if  there  were  any  possible  or  conceivable  manner 
in  which  wages  could  be  permanently  raised  except  by  labor  being 
scarce,  or  in  other  words,  by  the  laborers  bearing  a  small  proportion 
to  the  wage-fund  "  A  market  overstocked  with  laborej-s,  and  an 
ample  remuneration  for  each  laborer,"  says  Mr.  Malthus,  "  are  matters 
perfectly  incompatible.  In  the  annals  of  the  world  the}'  never  existed 
together ;  and  to  couple  them  even  in  imagination  betrays  an  ig- 
norance of  the  simplest  principles  of  political  economy." 

Let  us  next  examine  the  law  of  Cost  of  Production.  This  law  de- 
termines the  average  value  of  all  things,  the  supplj'  of  which  can  be 
indejiriitehj  increased.  These  things,  as  already  mentioned,  are  divisible 
into  two  great  classes,  between  which  there  is  a  marked  distinction; 
the  first  class  being  susceptible  of  indefinite  increase  at  a  uniform  ex- 
pense; the  second  (if  the  facilities  of  production  remain  the  same) 
only  at  a  greater  expense.  The  value  of  the  first  is  determined  by 
tlieir  gyueral  cost  of  production,  that  of  the  second  hy  their  cost  of 
production  in  the  worst  circumgtances. 
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It  \a  eviilptit  !n  the  firU  place  tliat  tlic  value  of  «ny  article  proiliirefl 
by  laborers  and  i,-\pit,ilists  camiot  poniianently  bo  hulnw  the  cost  of 
production — understandiu?  by  this  phrase  not  only  the  expense  of 
producinir  the  article,  but  also  of  bringing  it  to  market.  It  must 
snllu-o  to  repay  the  outlay  of  the  cajiitaJist,  and  it  must  yield  him,  in 
addition,  the  ordinary  rate  cf  profit;  for  otherwise  the  coimuodity 
would  not  be  produced.  But  ic  is  also  clear  on  further  con.siderin'g 
the  matter,  that  tiie  value  cannot  be  permanently  above  tlie  cost  of 
production;  that  is  to  say,  it  cannot  do  more  than  repay  the  outlay 
vith  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  If  the  value  of  any  eonmioditj'  were 
greater  than  this,  the  capitalist  who  produced  it  would  obtain  a  higher 
rate  of  prolit  tliau  his  neigldiours  ;  and  this  cannot  permanently  be 
the  case,  where  there  is  no  moitoiioly,  and  where  every  one  is  free  to 
emjiloy  liis  capital  in  the  production  of  those  articles  which  he  thinks 
iMost  advantageous.  We  have  seen  tliat  in  a  state  of  free  competition, 
the  rate  of  profit  in  all  employments  of  equal  risk  and  agreeabloiicss 
tends  to  an  equalit}';  and  profits  can  only  be  equal,  when  things  ex- 
change for  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  their  cost  of  production. 

The  value,  which  corresponds  to  the  cost  of  production  of  a  com- 
niodity,  is  termed  in  economical  works,  the  natural  or  the  ne.cessarij 
value;  whereas  the  market  value  is  that  which  a  commodit}'  bears  at 
any  given  time.  The  latter  always  depends  on  demand  and  supply, 
and  is  such  that  the  quantity  of  the  article  deiuanded  and  the  quantity 
8up[)lied  are  made  equal  to  each  other.  The  inarket  value  may 
deviate  more  or  less  widely  from  the  natural  value,  but  has  a  constaiit 
tendency  to  return  to  it;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  adjustment  is 
effected,  is  by  an  increase  or  diminution  in  the  supply  of  the  com- 
modity. If  the  supply  be  at  any  time  deficient,  so  that  the  market 
value  rises  above  the  cost  of  production,  more  capital  is  attracted  to 
the  employment;  the  supply  is  increased,  and  the  value  again  sinks 
to  its  natural  level.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  supply  be  excessive 
production  is  checked,  until  by  a  diminution  of  the  supply,  the  value 
is  raised  to  the  natural  level.  The  cost  of  production  therefore  forms 
as  it  were  the  centre  point  round  which  the  market  value  oscillates; 
from  which  it  may  diverge  during  a  certain  period  in  consequence  of 
changes  in  the  demand  or  supply,  but  to  which  in  the  long  run  it 
always  tends  to  conform.  The  market  value  may  at  one°time  be 
above,  and  at  another  below,  the  cost  of  production;  but  these 
deviations  compensate  for  one  another,  so  that,  on  an  average,  thinga 
fccll  at  their  cost  value. 

Cost  of  Production  is  made  up  of  several  elements,  some  of  which 
are  unirersally,  and  others  only  occasionally  present.  T\\q  universal 
elements,  in  the  case  of  all  things  made  by  laborers  and  capitalists 
are  the  wages  of  the  labor  and  the  profits  of  the  capital ;  the  former 
of  which  is  much  tlie  more  important.  Most  commodities  require 
the  successive  labor  of  many  different  bodies  of  workmen  to  produce 
and  bring  them  to  market.  For  instance,  among  the  laborers  engaged 
in  furnishing  the  market  with  cotton  cloth,  are  included  not  only  the 
cott  n  spmners  and  planters.,  but  also  the  sailors  who  import  the  raw 
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miitfrial,  tlie  bricklayers  and  carpenters  wiio  build  'Jie  factories. 
Qieclianics  who  make  the  machinery,  the  wholesale  and  retail  slioimn  i. 
who  sell  the  finished  goods;  together  with  many  others  ttx)  nunu'rous 
to  mention.  The  value  of  the  cloth  must  suiliue  to  remunerate  the 
labor  of  each  of  these  classes  of  workmen.  It  must  rejilaee  the 
entire,  wages  of  those  who  are  octnipied  solely  with  the  commodity  in 
question,  such  as  the  cotton  spinners  ai.J  jjitnt-ers;  and  ),<irt  of  the 
wages  of  those  who  are  (jccupied  not  only  with  this  coi-nnodity,  but 
with  others  also,  as  fur  example,  the  sailors,  bricklayers,  shcnriien  iic 

The  comparative  i/tuintili/  of  wages,  or  labor,  expended  in  producing 
a  commodity  is  therefore  tiie  first  circumstance  which  determines  its 
value.  A  second  circumstance  is  the  comi)arativa  rale  of  wages. 
Some  workmen,  as  for  examjile  jewellers,  optical  instrument  makers' 
and  skilled  laborers  in  general,  are  better  paid  than  others;  and  the 
value  ot  the  articles  they  produce,  must  be  proportional  to  t'his  higher 
rate  of  remuneration. 

It  should  be  carefully  remarked,  however,  that  it  is  only  the  com- 
orirative,  and  not  the  absolute  quantity  and  rate  of  wages  which  affects 
the  value  of  commodities.  If  the  wages  spent  in  producing  any 
single  art>.'ele  were  increased  or  diminished,  the  value  would  rise  or 
fall  in  proportion.  But  if  the  rate  or  quantity  of  wages  were  to  vary 
equally  in  all  employments,  values,  generally,  would  be  unaffected. 
Tlie  relatioiys  whicli  things  bear  to  eacli  other,  are  not  changed  by 
causes  which  affect  them  all  alike.  i\  general  rise  or  fall  of  wa^es 
therefore  cannot  cause  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  values.  Indeed  the 
very  idea  of  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  values,  as  already  mentioned, 
involves  a  contradiction.  General  prices  however  may  rise;  and  it  is 
a  widely  spread  popular  opinion  that  "higli  wages  make  high  prices." 
But  it  is  obvious  that  a  general  rise  of  wages  cannot  affect  prices  any 
more  than  values.  If  the  prices  of  commodities  were  raised  by  such 
a  cause,  wages  could  not  really  riee  at  all;  since  the  laborers  would 
have  to  pay  dearer  for  every  thing  they  purchased.  It  is  profits,  and 
not  values  or  prices,  which  are  affected  by  alterations  in  the  general 
rate  of  wages.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  profits  dejiend  on 
wages ;  rising  as  wages  fall,  and  falling  as  wages  rise.  Wlienever 
therefore  there  is  a  general  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages,  the  loss  fulls  on 
profits;  and  capitalists  have  no  power  of  escaping  from  it  by  raising 
the  price  of  their  goods.  If  the  productiveness  of  labor  remain  the 
game,  and  the  laborers  receive  a  larger  share  of  the  produce,  tha 
capitalists  must  necessarily  receive  less. 

The  other  universal  element  of  cost  of  production  is  profits.  The 
abstinence  of  those  who  furnish  the  funds  for  an  undertaking,  has  to 
be  remunerated  from  the  finished  product,  no  less  than  the  lahor  of 
the  workmen.  The  value  of  the  cotton  cloth  must  be  sufficient  not 
only  to  repay  the  wages  of  the  laborers  employed  in  producing  it,  but 
also  to  yield  a  profit  to  the  various  capitaUsts  by  whom  these  wages 
were  advanced.  Profits  therefore  form  another  component  part  (A 
value.  The  same  observations  however  which  applied  to  wages,  are 
iqually  applicable  to  profits.    It  is  not  the  absolute,  but  only  the 
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parafive  rate  of  profits,  by  which  values  are  ellbcted.  Ilij^li  or  low 
profits,  wlien  coiiiiuon  to  all  einployiiioiits,  do  not  make  high  or  low 
values  and  prices.  It  is  only  when  tiic  rate  of  prolit  is  Iiigher  in  one 
eniployuieiu  than  in  otiiers,  or  when  tiie  capital  has  to  be  advanced 
for  a  longer  time,  that  the  value  of  commodities  is  affected. 

For  example,  there  are  some  ocen])ations  (such  as  tiiose  of  the  fjun- 
powder  manufacturer  or  of  the  butchei)  m  which  the  rate  of  profit  if 
permanently  higher  than  usual,  lo  compensate  for  the  peculiar  risks 
cr  unpleasantnesses  of  the  business.    In  these  cases,  ihe  ViJue  of  tlie 
conm-.odities  numufactured  or  sold,  is  proportionally  raised.    In  other 
employments,  again,  although  the  rate  of  profit  is  not  unusually  high, 
yet  the  tune  during  which  the  cai)ital  is  advanced,  is  longer.    A  wine- 
merchant  often  keeps  his  wine  several  years  before  selling  it;  and  the 
price  he  ultimately  receives  must  be  sufficient  to  repay  him  for  so 
long  a  detention  of  his  capital.    In  the  case  of  all  articles  made  by 
mac/linen/,  also,  the  capital  is  advanced  for  a  longer  time,  than  in  those 
made  wholly  by  immediate  hand  labor.    Capital  lias  first  to  be  em- 
ployed in  making  the  machine,  and  afterwards  in  producing  the  goods 
with  its  assistance;  and  as  the  price  of  the  goods  must  be  sufficient  to 
replace  with  a  profit  the  wliole  capital  expended  in  any  stage  of  their 
production,  it  will  evidently  be  higher  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  period,  during  \vhk:h  that  capital,  or  any  part  of  it,  has  been 
advanced.    The  greater  the  proportion  of  the  cajiital  which  is  spent 
in  previous  operations  before  the  inmiediate  work  commences;  in  other 
words,  the  greater  the  amount,  not  only  of  machinerj^,  but  also  of 
materials  and  buildings,  which  has  to  be  provided;  the  more  largely 
do  profits  enter  into  the  cost  of  production,  and  therefore  into  the 
value,  of  the  ultimate  product.    Greater  durabilili/  in  the  fixed  capital 
has  the  same  efl^ect  as  a  greater  amount  of  it.    The  more  durable  a 
machine  is,  the  less  necessity  is  there  that  its  original  cost  of  produc- 
tion should  be  speedily  replaced,  and  the  less  docs  it  stand  in  need  of 
repairs.    In  those  employments,  therefore,  where  the  machinery  and 
buildings  are  of  a  very  durable  nature,  a  less  proportionate  amount  of 
immediate  hand  labor  is  required,  and  the  capital  is  advanced  for  a 
longer  period;  so  that  here  also  profits  will  enter  more  largely  into 
the  value  of  the  uitimate  product. 

Hence  it  follows  that  even  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  v\  ;.rcs  will  to  a 
certain  extent,  affect  values.  It  will  not  indeed  raise  cilower  values 
generally  (which  is  impossible)  ;  but,  by  its  action  on  profits,  it  wiU 
raise  the  value  of  some  things  and  lower  that  of  others.  Every  rise 
of  wages  causes  a  fall  of  profits,  and  conversely.  Now  when  profits 
tall  the  relative  value  of  those  things  into  whose  cost  of  production 
prohts  enter  most  largely,  will  be  proportionally  diminished.  A  fal2 
of  profits  therefore  will  lower  the  value  of  things  made  by  machinery 
in  comparison  with  those  made  by  hand  labor;  and  a  rise  of  profits 
Will  have  a  contrary  efl^ect.  This  cause  of  variations  in  value  is, 
tiowever,  but  slight;  sinoe  tlie  alterations  in  the  general  rate  of  profit 
tre  confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits 
The  manner  in  which  wages  and  profits  affect  the  value  of  commo- 
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dities,  Is  shortly  expressed  by  Mr.  Mill  in  the  following  terms:  "  if 
two  thiiiL's  are  made  by  tlie  same  qiianiity  of  lab(jr,  Hiid  tlial  tabor 
paid  at  the  same  ra,te,  and  if  the  wa^'es  of  the  laborer  have  t(j  be  ad- 
vanced for  the  same  space  of  time,  a.nd  liie  nature  of  the  eniploymeni 
does  not  require  that  there  be  a  permanent  dillerenee  in  llu  ir  rate  of 
profit:  then,  whetlier  wages  and  jirolils  lie  high  or  low,  and  wheilu/r 
the  quantity  of  lalior  be  nnich  or  little,  tliese  two  things  will,  on  an 
average,  exchange  for  one  another.  If  one  of  two  things  commands, 
on  the  average,  a  greater  value  than  the  other,  the  CM,use  must  be  that 
it  requires  tor  its  jiroduction  either  a  greater  quantity  of  labor,  or  a 
kind  of  labor  i)ermancntly  ]iaid  at  a  higher  rate;  or  that  the  capital, 
Dr  part  of  ibecaj^ital,  whicli  supi)orts  tliat  labor,  must  be  advanced 
M)r  a  longer  period;  or,  lastly,  that  the  production  is  attended  with 
some  circumstance  whicli  requires  to  be  compensated  by  a  perma- 
nently higher  rate  of  profit.  .  .  .  But  every  fall  of  profits  lowers, 
in  some  degree,  the  cost  value  of  things  made  with  niucli  or  durable 
machinery,  and  raises  that  of  things  made  by  hand;  and  every  rise  of 
profits  does  the  reverse." 

Besides  wages  and  profits,  there  are  two  other  elements,  which 
occasional/!/  enter  into  cost  of  production.  These  are,  ta.res,  and  any 
extra  cost  caused  by  a  scarcity  value  of  any  of  the  materials  or  instru- 
ments employed.  As  in  the  case  of  wages  and  jirofits,  it  is  not  abso- 
lute, but  only  relative  taxation,  which  has  an  intluence  on  values.  If 
a  tax  be  laid  on  a  single  commodity,  or  on  several,  their  value  would 
be  proportionally  raised;  but  if  all  things  were  to  be  taxed  in  the 
same  degree,  their  values  would  remain  unaltered. 

The  question,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  cost  of  production  is 
afiected  by  a  scarciti)  value  of  any  of  tlie  requisites,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion.  ]n  some  cases,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the 
expenses  of  production  are  increased  by  this  cause.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  any  of  the  commodities  already  alluded  to,  whose 
supply  is  limited  either  by  nature  or  by  a  monopoly,  were  to  be  em- 
plo^'ed  in  the  manufacture  of  other  things,  the  expense  of  producing 
tlie  latter  would  evidently  be  raised  in  a  proportional  degree. 

But  the  case  in  which  a  scarcity  value  most  frequently  operates  in 
increasing  cost  of  production,  is  that  of  natural  afjcnts,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  powers  and  forces  of  nature,  among  which  are  compre- 
hended light,  electricity,  land,  water,  &c.  Some  of  these,  such  as 
light,  lieat,  and  electricity,  caimot  be  appropriated  by  individuals,  but 
are  free  to  all;  and  therefore  a  price  Cannot  be  cliarged  for  their  ser- 
vices, nor  can  they  form  part  of  the  expenses  of  production.  Others, 
however,  such  as  the  land  or  rivers,  may  be.  and  in  all  old  countries 
are  ajipropriated.  The  sum  which  is  paid  for  the  use  of  an  appro- 
priated natural  agent  is  termed  rent;  and  the  question  is.  Does  rent 
finter  into  cost  of  production,  and  does  it  increase  the  value  of  com- 
modities ?  In  some  cases  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  does  so.  The  rent 
uaid  by  a  manufacturer  for  the  ground  on  which  his  factory  is  built, 
or  that  paid  for  the  use  of  a  fall  of  water  by  the  miller,  forms  a  pait 
of  their  expenses,  and  must  be  replaced  with  a  piolit  by  th(\  sale  of 
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the  fiiiishe'd  pfoads,  or  of  tlie  ihmr.    But  the  chipf  (]UL>stion  is,  wlnUhrr 
Of/ricuiiui-iil  ivut  outers  into  cost  of  production,  and  uiicLlier  Llic  price 
of  corn  is  raised  by  it?  Aiiatn  Sinitli  (wlio,  it  may  here  be  mentioned, 
was  born  at  Ivirkaldy  in  1723,  and  died  in  1790,  and  whose  ^ireat  woi  k 
ou  the  Wcaltii  of  Nations,  wliich  laid  tlie  foundation  of  the  nidder.i 
science  of  political  economy,  was  publislied  in  1766)  and  most  of  tht 
early  political  economists  answered  this  in  the  altirinati\-e.  The\ 
lliought  that  agricultural  produce  is  always  at  a  monopol3'  i)ricu,  be- 
cause, they  said,  it  not  only  yields  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  to  the 
farmer,  but  also  yields  something  for  rent.  But  it  was  clearly  ghovrn  by 
Mr.  Ixicardo,  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous;  for  the  price  of  corn  is  de- 
termined b}'  the  cost  of  its  production  on  the  worst  land  under  cul  tiva- 
tion,  and  this  land  pays  no  rent.   It  is  only  the  better  lands  which  yield  a 
rent,  and  it  is  not  by  them  that  the  price  of  corn  is  regulated.  The 
existence  of  rent  is  therefore  an  ej/'ect,  and  not  a  cause,  of  the  high  price 
of  corn ;  in  other  words,  corn  is  not  high  because  rent  is  paid,  but 
rent  is  paid  because  corn  is  high.   Even  if  the  landlords  were  to  forego 
their  rents,  and  give  them  over  to  the  frtrniers  or  to  the  state,  it  v-ould 
have  no  effect  on  the  price  of  corn ;  for  this  price  is  a  condition  in- 
dispensable to  the  production  of  the  required  supply.    If  the  price 
were  less,  an  equal  quantity  of  corn  could  not,  in  the  existing  stato 
of  agricultural  sldll,  be  profitably  grown,  and  the  cultivation  of  some 
of  the  inferior  lands  would  be  abandoned.    "  Rent  therefore,"  says 
Mr.  Mill,  "  unless  artificially  increased  by  restrictive  laws,  is  no  bur- 
then on  the  consumer;  it  does  not  raise  the  price  of  corn,  and  is  no 
otherwise  a  detriment  to  the  public,  than  inasmuch  as  if  the  state  had 
retained  it,  or  imposed  an  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  a  land-tax,  it 
would  then  have  been  a  fund  applicable  to  general,  instead  of  private 
advantage." 

A  natural  agent,  even  when  appropriated,  cannot,  any  more  than 
other  things,  possess  value,  unless  it  be  difficult  of  attainment,  or  in 
other  words,  unless  the  supply  of  it  be  limited.  Now  it  is  only  the 
better  qualities  of  laud  whose  supply  is  limited,  and  accordingly  they 
alone  can  yield  a  rent.  The  inferior  lands  are,  practically  speaking, 
unlnuited;  that  is  to  say,  the  supply  of  them  is  far  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  existing  demand.  There  are  millions  of  acres, 
lying  witliin  the  boundaries  of  farms,  which  are  capable  of  cultivation, 
and  yet  are  not  cultivated.  The  reason  is,  that  they  would  not,  at 
the  existing  price  of  agricultural  produce,  repay  the  expenses  of  the 
farmer  and  yield  him  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  The  farmer  might 
cultivate  them  if  he  chose,  but  he  does  not  find  it  profitable  to  do  so. 
It  is  evident  that  these  lauds  yield  no  rent ;  and  it  is  not  less  certain 
on  further  considering  the  matter,  that  the  worst  land  which  the 
larmer  does  find  it  profitable  to  cultivate,  aho  yields  no  rent ;  for  there 
18  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  cultivating  his  farm  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent  as  will  afford  him  the  ordinary  profit,  and  he  will  naturally  ^ 
ao.  Ihe  price  of  agricultural  produce  is  the  cause  which  determinea 
the  quantity  of  land  wliich  may  be  profitably  cultivated,  and  also  the 
amount  of  rent  vvhicli  the  farmer  can  aiford  to  pay  to  the  landlord 
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rill'  ''irnpHraiivu  advance  of  piii)ulaiu)n  mvi  iniprovcmf.'Ut,  is  the 
-lirciiinstance  which  lixes  the  price  of  agricultural  produce;  and  tills 
lii  turn  fixes  the  rent. 

Rent  thi'ref'oi^i  is  deterniiTicd  for  tlio  landlord,  not  hi/  him.  At  any 
Sfivon  price  of  corn,  the  worst  '"incl  under  cultivation  Will,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  such  as  6arcly  to  repay  expenses  with  the  ordinary  profit, 
and  no  more.  Tlie  landlord  cannot  obtain  a  rent  for  tais  land.  l'".veu 
if  ho  should  attempt  to  ol)trtin  it,  and  withhold  th?  iand  from  cultiva- 
tion unless  a  rent  were  paid,  the  only  eflbct  would  be,  that  the  farmer 
ivould  apply  his  capital  to  the  more  tluhoraU  culture  of  the  better 
lands;  so  that  there  would  still  be  a  portion  of  his  capital  which  paid 
ao  rent.  As  long-  therefore  as  there  is  any  land  which  might  be 
cultivated,  and  yet  is  not,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that 
the  worst  land  under  cultivation  yields  only  the  ordinary  rate  ol 
profit,  and  pays  no  rent,  liut  as  this  land  yield-  the  ordinary  iirofit, 
all  the  heller  iands  must  yield  more;  and  the  competition  among  the 
farmers  transfers  this  excess  of  produce  to  the  landlords. 

The  manner  in  which  a  rise  in  the  price  of  fooc:  takes  place  (and  in 
which  it  has  taken  place  by  successive  steps  in  -no.  nrogress  of  society) 
is  as  follows.  Whenev.'T  population  increases,  more  food  is  required. 
Now  we  have  seen  that  the  general  law  of  agriculture  is,  that  the 
produce  of  the  soil  does  not  increase  \^  proportion  as  the  labor 
bestowed  on  it  is  increased  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  an  additional 
supply  of  food  is  only  obtainable  at  a  greater  proportional  expense. 
But  we  have  also  seen,  that  this  law'  may  be  couniemcted  by  the 
progress  of  agricultural  improvement.  If  improvement  advance  as 
fast  as  population,  an  additional  supply  of  food  can  be  obtained 
without  any  additional  expense,  and  therefore  without  a  rise  in  the 
price,  in  order  that  the  price  should  rise,  it  is  necessary  that  popu- 
lation should  outstrip  improvement;  that  tlie  numbers  should  increase 
fiister  than  the  facilities  of  raising  food  at  home,  or  importing  it  from 
abroad.  When  this  takes  place,  a  greater  expense  is  requisite  itl 
order  to  obtain  the  supply  from  inferior  lands,  and  the  farmer  will 
aot  incur  this  expense,  till  the  price  has  risen  high  enough  to  re- 
munerate him.  The  price  therefore  will  gradually  rise  to  the 
remunerative  point,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  being  in  excess  ol 
the  supply.  In  the  interval  during  which  the  price  is  rising  to  the 
remunerative  point,  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  scca-cily  price,  and 
is  governed  by  the  law  of  demand  and  supply.  As  soon  as  it  has 
risen  high  enough,  the  farmer  will  take  Ln  additional  land.  This  land 
will  thenceforth  regulate  the  price  of  corn :  for  the  corn  grown  on 
tiie  better  lands  obtains  the  same  price  as  that  grown  on  the  worst. 
'•If  the  production  of  any,  even  the  smallest,  portion  of  the  supply," 
says  Mr.  Mill,  "requires  as  a  necessary  condition  a  certain  price,  tha.t 
price  will  be  obtained  for  all  the  rest.  We  are  not  able  to  buj'  one 
loaf  cheaper  than  another,  because  the  corn  from  which  it  was  made, 
being  grown  on  a  richer  soil,  has  cost  less  to  the  grower.  The  value 
therefore  of  an  article  (meaning  its  natural,  which  ia  the  same  with 
its  average  value)  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  that  portion  of  the 
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aupply,  which  13  prodtn.'pd  and  broujjht  to  market  at  Fnc  pi'cafts! 
expense.  This  is  the  Law  of  Vahie  of  tlic  tliird  of  tlie  tiireo  classes 
into  wliich  all  connnoditics  are  divided." 

As  the  price  of  corn  repays  the  expenses  of  growing  it  on  thi 
worst  lands,  it  must  more  tiiaii  repay  the  expenses  on  the  6i'/ter  lands, 
and  precisely  in  the  ratio  of  tiieir  superior  fertility.  On  the  worst 
land  the  price  is  proportional  to  the  cost  of  production,  that  is, 
it  replaces  the  outlay  with  tin'  ordinary  profit;  on  the  better  lands 
it  is  more  than  proportional  to  the  outlay,  so  that  it  yields  more 
than  the  ordinary  profit.  If  the  farmer  could  keep  this  extra  profit 
to  himself,  his  gains  would  be  higher  than  those  of  other  capitalists- 
but  competition  forces  him  to  pay  it  over  to  the  landlord  in  the  shape 
of  rent.  "  l?ent,  in  short,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  merely  equalises  the 
profits  of  different  f;irining  capitals,  by  enabling  the  landlord  to 
aj)propriate  all  extra  gains  occasioned  by  superiority  of  natural 
advantages." 

The  value  of  the  produce  of  mines  and  river  fisheries  is  determined 
by  the  same  law.  The  value  of  minerals  depends  on  their  cost  of 
production  at  the  worst  mine;  and  the  rent  of  the  better  mines  is  in 
proportion  to  the  excess  of  produce  which  ihey  yield.  Even  the  worst 
mine  itself  may  yield  a  rent,  for  mines  are  comparatively  few  in 
number,  and  their  productive  qualities  do  not  gr.iduate  gently  into 
each  other,  as  those  of  land  do;  but  the  rent  cannot  be  so  high  as  to 
render  it  remunerative  to  work  a  still  worse  description  of  miHe. 
The  same  observations  apply  to  river  fisheries. 

Such  then  are  the  three  Laws  of  Value.   It  deserves  consideration,  in 
what  manner  the  two  necessary  conditions  or  elements  of  value,  namely, 
Utility  and  Difficulty  of  Attainment,  operate  on  each  class'  of  com- 
modities.   Utility  in  the  object  corresponds  to  demand  in  the  pnr 
chaser;    while  difficulty  of  attainment  is  represented  by  svpply 
Wlierever  therefore  (as  in  the  case  of  the  first  class  of  commodities) 
the  value  depends  on  demand  and  supply,  both  eleir/ents  of  value  liave 
an  effect  in  determining  it.    The  greater  the  utility  and  the  greater 
the  difficulty  of  attainment;  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  demand 
and  the  less  the  supply ;  the  higher  will  be  the  value.   But  utility  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  natural  or  average  value  of  commo- 
dities of  the  second  class.    This  is  determined  solely  by  the  difl^culty 
of  obtaining  them,  or  in  other  words  by  their  cost  of  production- 
while  it  is  merely  the  market  value  that  depends  on  deinand  and 
supply.    In  those  eases,  the  demand  decides  only  the  quantity  of  the 
article  which  will  be  produced,  and  has  no  effect  on  its  average  value 
Lastly,  the  commodities  of  the  third  class  are  of  an  intermediate  kind' 
partaking  of  the  qualities  of  both  the  ofhers.    At  ordinary  times! 
their  natural  value  depends  solely  on  difficulty  of  attainment,  or  in 
other  words  on  cost  of  production;  but  in  the  interval  during' which 
the  value  is  rising  or  falling  from  one  cost  ol  production  to  another 
It  IS  governed  by  demand  and  supply,  and  thus  the  element  utility 
2omes  into  play  m  deciding  it.    In  this  case  therefore,  demand  decide"' 
not  merely  the  quantity  of  the  commodity,  but  also,  to  a  certaii 
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sxtent,  its  natural  value;  the  viilue  rising  whenever  the  (lomnncl  in- 
creases 80  fast  as  to  raise  the  cost  of  production,  and  I'allino-  in 
Jjiposite  case.  " 

We  can  now  easily  perceive  the  reason  why  "  gold  is  more  valuable 
iliaii  copper,  and  (iiunionda  than  corn."  They  are  more  valuable 
because  their  cost  of  production  is  greater;  because  a  larger  amount 
of  labor  and  capital  has  been  expanded  upon  tlicni;  and  their  superior 
value  is  exactly  proportional  to  their  superior  cost.  We  also  see  the 
reason  why  "the  value  of  labor  is  so  much  lower  in  England  than  in 
America  aud  Australia."  It  is  so,  because  the  supply  of  labor  in  this 
jountry  bears  a  far  less  favorable  projiortion  to  the  demand;  in 
other  words  because  the  laborers  are  muc;li  more  numerous  whep 
compared  with  the  wage-fund.  The  two  cases  of  value,  which  are 
paramount  above  all  others  in  their  importance,  are  those  oihbor  and 
food;  and  the  low  value  of  the  one  depends  on  the  same  cause  as  the 
high  value  of  the  other— namely,  on  the  undue  pressure  of  jjopulation. 
The  price  ot  food  is  high,  because  population  presses  too  heavily  on 
the  soil;  the  price  of  labor  is  low,  because  population  presses  too 
heavily  on  the  capital.  Arising  from  the  same  cause,  they  are 
^Jurable  only  by  the  same  remedy;  namely,  by  a  stricter  restraint 
upon  population.  By  this  means  the  margin  of  cultivation  would  be 
enabled  to  recede,  till  a  more  productive  soil  regulated  the  price  of 
3orn;  and  the  wage-fund  would  be  distributed  among  a  smaller 
number  of  laborers,  so  that  each  would  receive  a  larger  share.  It  is 
aot  the  knowledge  of  these  great  truths  which  is  now  wanting;  it  is 
the  inflexible  determination  on  the  part  of  society  to  recognize  them 
openly,  and  act  up  to  them.  Science  has  jjerformed  her  part  towards 
us;  she  has  shown  us  the  causes  of  low  wages  and  dear  food  with  the 
same  rigorous  certainty  with  which  she  has  demonstrated  the  laws  of 
the  planetary  movements;  and  in  so  doing  she  has  placed  these  evils 
entirely  under  our  own  control. 

We  can  now  also  readily  understand  the  action  of  the  population 
law  on  the  two  great  classes  of  commodities,  raw  produce  and  manu- 
factured articles.  Its  action  is  to  raise  the  value  and  price  of  ayricullural 
produce  in  relation  to  mamij'actured  articles.  This  effect  has  been 
strikingly  illustrated  in  recent  times,  by  the  extraordinary  fall  in  the 
price  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  wliile  the  price  of  corn,  meat,  and 
other  agricultural  produce  has  varied  hut  little.  Th«  reason  is,  that 
machinery  and  other  improvements,  by  efiecting  a  saving  of  labor, 
have  lowered  the  cost  of  production  of  the  former  articles;  whereae 
the  improvements  in  agriculture,  though  almost  equal'y  extensive, 
have  been  neutralised  by  the  constant  advance  of  population.  This 
has  forced  agriculture  constantly  to  descend  to  poorer  soils,  so  tliat 
the  productiveness  of  the  land  at  the  margin  of  cultivation  (on  which 
alone  the  price  of  corn  depends)  has  not  materially  varied.  All  the 
improvements,  and  all  the  saving  of  labor,  have  increased  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  better  lands  only,  and  thus  have  all  gone,  in  the  shape 
of  rent,  to  enrich  the  landlord  class;  while  on  the  worst  lands,  from 
^he  constant  advance  of  population,  there  has  been  no  saving  of  labor. 
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— tlieir  produotivnnpss,  an'l  therefore  tlie  price  oi'fooil.  have  remained 
pr(>tly  nearly  tlit-  a-.tmc.  The  iiuprovoments  in  iiiiumfiictures  in  slicirt 
have  hecn  tiurountenic'c//,  wliile  those  in  agriculture  have  \kx'u  couider- 
actnl  h}  the  iaw  of  iliiiiinishini:  producliveness. 

liefore  quiftintr  the  siihjeet  of  Viiliio,  I  nmy  ;uli]  thefollowinj,  short 
Suniuiary  of  its  tiieory,  which  is  coiuleiised  from  tliat  given  liy  Mi: 
Mill. 

Tiie  Value  of  a  thing  nic.ins  the  quantity  of  some  other  thine:,  oi 
of  things  in  general,  for  which  it  exchanges.  Value  is  tlierefore  a 
relative  ter'u.  Wlien  one  thing  rises  in  value,  something  else  must 
fall.  There  cannot  be  a  (jene.ral  rise  or  lliil  of  values.  The  two 
necessary  conditions  of  value  are  Utility  and  IJifficulty  of  Attainment. 
The  market  value  of  all  things,  and  the  natural  value  of  some,  de- 
pends on  Demand  and  Supply.  The  value  always  adjusts  itself  so 
that  the  demand  is  equal  to  the  suppl}'.  The  things  whose  natural 
value  depends  on  demand  and  supply,  are  tlie  scarci/i/  articles;  among 
which  are  included  all  things  whose  supply  cannot  be  increased  at  all, 
or  not  sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  demand  that  would  exist  for  them  at 
their  cost  value.  A  monopoly  value  is  a  scarcity  value.  Tlie  natural 
value  of  all  things  which  can  be  indefinitely  increased  by  labor  and 
capital,  depends  on  tlieir  Cost  of  Production,  if  it  be  uniform;  or,  if 
it  be  manifold,  on  their  Cost  of  Production  in  the  worst  circum- 
stances. The  universal  elements  of  cost  of  production  arc  the  wages 
of  tiie  labor  and  the  profits  of  the  capital:  tlie  occasional  elements 
are  taxes,  and  any  extra  co.'^t  caused  by  a  scarcity  value  of  some  of 
the  requisites.  Agricultural  rent  is  not  an  element  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Talue  is  not  aiTected  by  the  ahsolu/.e.  but  only  bv  the 
coM/.iarative  amount  of  wages  and  profits;  except  in  this  respect  tiiat 
every  fall  of  profits  lowers  (though  only  in  a  slight  degree;  the  value 
of  things  made  by  much  or  durable  machin(;rj',  and  raises  that  of 
things  made  by  hand:  and  every  rise  of  profits  does  the  reverse.  The 
comparative  amount  of  wages  depends  partly  on  the  comparative 
quantity  of  labor  employed,  and  partly  on  the  comparative  rate  of  its 
remuneration.  The  comparative  rate  of  profits  depends  partly  on 
the  comparative  length  of  time  for  which  profit  is  due^  and  partly  on 
the  comparative  rate  of  profit  in  different  employments. 

Into  the  subject  of  Price,  I  shall  not  enter  further  than  by  stating 
that  the  laws  which  determine  the  price  of  commodities,  that  is,  their 
value  in  relation  to  money,  are  just  the  same  as  the  laws  v.  hich  deter- 
mine their  value  in  relation  to  other  commodities.  In  otlie;  words 
the  price  of  commodities  depends  eitlier  on  Demand  and  Supply:  the 
Cost  of  Production  :  or  on  Cost  of  Production  in  the  worst  circum- 
stances. The  ordinary  laws  of  value  are  unaffected  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  money,  which  itself,  as  an  exchangeable  commodity,  necea* 
«arily  comes  under  their  operation.  The  exchange  value  or  pur- 
chasing  power  of  money,  like  that  of  other  mineral  products,  depends 
temporarily  on  demand  and  supply,  and,  permanently  and  on  the 
s.verage,  on  cost  of  production  in  the  worst  circumstances.  "The  in- 
tr'>fluction  of  money,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "does  not  interfere  with  ths; 
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operation  of  any  of  the  I^mwh  of  Value  hiid  down  in  the  preceding 
chnptrTg.  'I'lie  rcMsoiis  which  niiiku  liie  tcmpoiarv  or  market  value 
of  ihiuf^s  depend  on  dcnuuid  and  supply,  and  theiV  average  and  per- 
manent values  upon  their  cost  of  production,  are  as  applicable  to  a 
money  sysfem  as  to  a  system  ot  barter.  Thint^s  which  would  by 
barter  excliange  for  one  another,  will,  if  sold  for  money,  sell  for  au 
equal  amount  of  it,  and  so  will  exchanKO  for  one  another  still,  though 
the  process  of  exchantriut;  them  will  consist  of  two  operations  instead 
of  only  one.  The  relations  of  connnodities  to  one  another  remain 
unaltered  by  money  :  tlic  only  new  relation  introduced  is  tlieir  rela- 
tion to  money  itself;  iiow  nnich  or  how  little  money  they  will  ex- 
clianije  for;  in  other  words,  how  the  Kxchauf^e  Value  of  money  itself 
is  determined.  And  this  is  not  a  question  of  any  dilliculty,  when  the 
illusion  is  dispelled,  whicli  caused  money  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  pecu- 
liar something,  not  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  other  thmg.s. 
Money  is  a  connnodity,  and  its  value  is  determined  like  tbat  of  other 
connnodities,  temporarily  by  demand  and  supply,  permanently  and 
on  tlie  average  by  cost  of  production.  .  .  Of  the  three  classes  into 
which  connnodities  are  divided— those  absolutely  limited  in  supi)ly 
those  which  may  be  had  in  unlimite.l  quantity  at  a  given  cost  of  prc> 
duction,  and  those  which  may  be  had  in  unhmited  (juantity,  but  at 
an  increasing  cost  of  production— the  precious  metals,  being  the  pro- 
duce of  mines,  belong  to  the  third  class.  Tlieir  natural  value,  there- 
fore, is  in  the  long  run  proportional  to  their  cost  of  production  in  the 
most  unfavorable  existing  circumstances,  that  is,  at'the  worst  mine 
which  it  is  necessary  to  work  in  order  to  obtain  the  required  supply." 

The  foregoing  description,  although  brief,  comprehends  the  main 
laws  of  the  Science  of  Political  Economy.  The  remaining  portions  of 
economical  treatises  are  for  the  most  part  occupied  with  the  applica- 
tions of  these  laws,  with  the  theory  of  currency,  credit,  and  foreign 
trade,  and  with  the  discussion  of  practical  qiiestions  of  an  economical 
character  and  relating  to  the  functions  of  government— such  as  taxa- 
tion, poor-laws,  emigration,  free  trade,  national  debt,  the  laws  of  in- 
heritance,  entail,  parincrship,  insolvency,  usury,  &c.  Although  these 
questions  have  engrossed  so  nnich  of  the  attention  of  politicians  and 
philanthropists,  and  are  d(nibtless  of  great  importance,  they  are  in 
reality  insignificant  wlien  compared  with  the  population  law'and  the 
duty  of  limiting  offspring.  Indeed,  if  the  latter  duty  were  conscien- 
tiously practised  by  society,  the  subjects  of  poor-laws,  emigration,  &c., 
would  present  but  little  difEculty.  On  the  otiier  hand,  nothing  that 
can  be  done  by  these  or  any  other  philanthropic  schemes  can  have  any 
substantial  effect  on  the  great  social  evils,  while  their  true  source 
continues  to  be  ignored  and  neglected,  and  the  duty  of  limited  pro- 
creation set  at  naught. 

I  am  unwilling  to  quit  the  subject  of  political  economy,  without 
making  a  few  remarks  on  one  circumstance,  which  more  than  almost 
any  other  hinders  the  did'usion  of  the  science,  and  the  inestimable 
practical  benefits  wliich  would  result.    I  allude  to  the  unfu.-tu-'-'-iti- 
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prtjinlicc  against  political  economy  and  its  folhurers,  wl]i(:h  exists  among 
the  working  clasties,  ami  among  many  oilier  persons  wlio  are  interested 
ill  the  cause  of  human  progress.    There  is  a  prevalent  belief  that  the 
economists  are  a  heartless  and  unfeeling  set  of  men,  who  care  only 
for  the  increase  of  national  wealth,  and  think  little  of  the  toils  and 
sufl'erings  of  the  poor.    Alas!  that  any  such  belief  should  prove  the 
means  of  separating  the  working  classes  from  their  truest  friends,  ami 
from  the  science  in  which  alone  their  salvation  is  to  be  found.  No 
opinion  couid  possibly  be  more  erroneous.    Even  if  it  were  true;  il 
the  economists  had  done  nothing  more  for  the  working  classes  than 
point  out  the  cause  of  poverty,  they  would  still  have  rendered  them  a 
greater  service  than  any  other  men  ever  have  done,  or  can  do;  for  the 
rirst  necessary  step  to  the  removal  of  an  evil  is  to  know  its  cause. 
^v'hat  the  working  classes  most  of  all  need  at  present  is  to  see  clearly 
the  cause  of  low  wages.    A  knowledge  of  this  is  of  far  more  import- 
ance to  them  than  any  amount  of  commiseration  for  their  suiferings. 
It  is  not  charity  and  sympathy,  but  science  and  justice,  that  they  most 
urgently-  require.    But,  besides  pointing  out  the  cause  of  poverty,  the 
economists,  as  a  cZass  (though  doubtless  there  have  been  exceptions), 
have  been  remarkable  for  their  democratic  tendencies,  and  their  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  the  working  classes.    'J'liey  have  been 
unceasing  in  their  efforts  to  raise  wages,  and  procure  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.    If  we  regard  the  list  of  economical  writers — 
Adam  Smith.  Malthus,  Ricardo,  Senior,  Chalmers,  James  Mill,  John  S. 
Mill,  Ellis,  Place,  H.  Fawcett,  Greg,  Miss  Martineau  and  others— I 
do  not  think  that  in  any  science  we  could  find  a  greater  number  of 
writers  distinguished  for  their  liberality  of  opinions,  their  benevolence, 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity.    With  regard  to  their  poli- 
tical vie\vs,  several  of  the  English,  and  still  more  of  the  French, 
economists,  have,  I  believe,  been  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  monarchy 
and  aristocracy,  and  the  substitution,  in  their  place,  of  a  Republican 
form  of  government;— which  appears  to  me  also  to  be  the  most 
conducive  to  human  dignity,  independence,  justice,  and  happiness, 
and  therefore  much  the  best,  in  any  country  where  there  is  a  due 
respect  for  the  laws,  and  a  sufficient  degree  of  political  intelligence 
and  unselfishness.     Some  economical  writers  have  themselves  be- 
longed to  the  working  classes,  as,  for  example,  Mr.  Francis  Place  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life.     Mr.  Place  repeatedly  urged  on  their 
attention  the  study  ot  political  economy,  as  the  only  science  which 
could  save  them  from  tlieir  evils.    "  Political  economy  "  he  says,  "  is 
the  science  of  the  working  classes;  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  its  leading 
principles,  aided  by  their  own  prudence,  can  ever  rescue  them  from 
the  degradation  into  which— they  hare  not  fallen— but  from  ,rliich 
they  have  never  been  able  to  emerge.    Political  economists  are  neces- 
sarily friends  of  the  working  people;  the  very  end  and  object  of  the 
science  is  to  elevate  them,  to  procure  for  them  the  greatest  possible 
share  of  the  produce  of  their  labor." 

I  believe  that  much  of  the  prejudice  against  political  economy,  nas 
arisen  from  its  being  supposed  that  the  llioughtless  and  uafeelins 
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boasts  of  the  "  iiro«[ierity  of  Rii;,'l:i,nil,"  .-inil  vast  "progress  of  iht 
nation,"  so  fre(|iu'iilly  put  i'ortli  by  slatistic.il  and  oomnicrcial  writers 
find  by  the  Times  and  Econoiiiixi  newspapers  (botli  of  whicli  are  essen- 
tially arislocriilic,  and  anti-Maltbusiaii),  ali()rii  a  fair  representation 
of  the  views  of  the  economists;  but  nothini^  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  None  know  so  well  the  really  miserable  state  ol'  this  eounliy,  as 
those  wlio  luive  carefully  studied  tlie  action  of  the  population  prni- 
ciplo.  None  are  so  little  apt  to  be  dazzled  by  a  surface  glitter,  o.r  to 
be  carried  away  by  what  Mr.  Mill  terms  "the  umneaninf,'  bustle  of 
so-called  civilized  existence,"  as  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  cmixcs  of  the  ])resent  evij.%  and  who  are  therefore  in  a  position  to 
form  a  comparison  lioiween  society  as  it  is,  and  society  as  it  might  be. 

It  may  be  oliserved  moreover,  that  the  earlier  economists,  althougli 
liberal  in  their  own  generation,  were  in  some  respects  behind  the  most 
enlightened  views  of  the  jiresent  age.  The  great  doctrines  of  social 
eqiiuliti/  and  the  abolition  of  artificial  distinctions  of  rank,  were  in  their 
time  but  little  known,  and  men  had  scarcely  even  begun  to  conceive 
the  possibility  of  organic  social  changes.  Better  views  on  these 
points  have  been  spread  abroad  chiefly  by  the  Revolutions  in  France, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  continent,  and  by  the  noble  exertions  of 
democratic  and  socialist  writers.  The  earlier  economists  had  so  much 
to  do  in  investigating  the  laws  of  their  science,  and  have  performed 
this  task  so  admirably,  that  they  may  well  be  excused,  if,  in  their 
general  ideal  of  society,  they  fell  short  of  the  views  of  a  later  age. 
Hut  whatever  may  be  their  deficiencies  in  this  respect— and  they  are 
mostly  deficiencies  of  omission  not  of  couur.issiou — they  havw  lietn 
amply  atoned  for  by  the  work  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  most  eminent 
living  autliority  on  the  subject.  The  objects  kept  steadily  in  view 
throughout  his  whole  work  are  first,  that  poverty  should  be  removed, 
and  wealth  more  equally  distributed ;  and  secondly,  that  (after 
making  any  necessary  provision  for  the  infirm,  &c.)  the  income  of 
each  member  of  society  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to 
his  exertions.  No  writer  could  be  more  ()])posed  to  the  present 
iniquitous  distribution  of  wealth.  Althougli  differing  widely  (as  all 
who  recognize  the  population  principle  must  do)  from  the  general 
views  of  socialist  and  democratic  writers  on  the  cause  and  cure  of 
poverty,  Mr.  Mill  regards  many  of  their  moral  conceptions  as  far  in 
advance  of  existing  social  arrangements.  "  If,"  he  says,  in  drawing  a 
comparison  between  private  property  and  a  community  of  goods,  "if 
till'  dioice  were  to  be  made  between  communism  with  all  its  chances, 
and  the  present  state  of  society  with  all  its  sutfbiiugs  and  injustices  ; 
if  ilie  institution  of  private  property  necessarily  carried  with  it  as  a 
Consequence  that  the  produce  of  labor  should  be  apportioned  as  we 
now  see  it,  almost  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  labor — the  largest 
portions  to  those  who  have  never  worked  at  all,  the  next  largest  tc 
those  whose  work  is  almost  nominal,  and  so  in  a  descending  scale, 
ihe  remuneration  dwindling  as  the  work  grows  harder  and  more  dis- 
agreeable, until  the  most  fatiguing  and  exhausting  bodily  labor  cannot 
fiwi  with  certainty  on  being  able  to  earn  even  the  necpssn-ios  oi 
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life:  if  this  or  communism  were  the  alternative,  all  the  dirticnlties, 
gruat  or  small,  of  communism,  would  be  but  as  (lust  in  Hie  balance.'' 
In  order  to  effect  a  better  distribution  of  wealth,  Mr.  Mill  recommends 
as  the  first  and  most  indispensable  means,  (without  which  all  others 
ai'o  futile),  that  the  duty  of  limited  procreation  should  be  impartially 
ai)plied  to  ail  classes  alike,  seoondlj',  that  the  present  system  of 
hired  labor  should  be  graihmlly  suiierseJed  by  that  of  independent 
and  associated  industry;  thirdly,  that  the  laws  of  entail  and  primo- 
geniture should  be  abolished,  and  the  e.xpcnses  attendant  on  the 
transfer  of  land  removed;  fourthly,  that  a  tax  should  be  laid  on  the 
spontaneous  increase  of  rent;  l^fthlj',  that  the  right  of  inheritance 
should  be  limited,  and  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  acquire  by 
inheritance  more  than  a  certain  sum,  wliieli  should  bo  fixed  at  a 
moderate  competence;  sixthl}',  that  all  the  conmion  lands,  hereafter 
brought  into  cultivation,  should  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  riiising 
up  a  class  of  peasant  proprietors;  seventhly,  that  there  sliould  be  an 
extensive  measure  of  colonization  and  of  national  education,  so  as  to 
raise  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  condition  of  the  poor,  &c. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  Probable  Future  of  the  Laboring  Classes 
Mr.  Mill  makes  the  following  remarks,  in  reference  to  those  members 
of  society  who  do  nothing  themselves,  and  regard  as  their  inferiors 
all  who  are  engaged  in  any  useful  occupation : — "  When  I  speak 
either  in  this  place  or  elsewhere  of  'the  laboring  classes,'  or  of  laborers 
as  a  '  class,'  I  use  these  phrases  in  compliance  with  custom,  and  as 
descriptive  of  an  existing,  but  by  no  means  a  necessary  or  permanent 
state  of  social  relations.  I  do  not  recognise  as  either  just  or  salutary! 
a  state  of  society,  in  which  there  is  any  -class'  which  is  not  laboring: 
any  human  beings,  exeuipt  from  bearing  their  share  of  the  necessary 
labors  of  human  life,  except  those  unable  to  labor,  or  who  have  fairly 
earned  rest  by  previous  toil.  So  long  however  as  the  great  social  evil 
exists  of  a  non-laboring  class,  laborers  also  constitute  a  class,  and  may 
be  spoken  of,  though  only  provisionally,  in  that  character." 

Fortunate  would  it  be  for  the  working  classes,  if  they  and  all  who 
really  desire  their  elevation,  would  study  the  views  of  this  great  and 
benevolent  thinker,  and  follow  him  as  their  true  leader  and  guide. 
Sooner  or  later,  I  am  convinced  that  they  will  do  so.  Notwithstaridin" 
the  prejudices  which  now  separate  many  of  the  working  classes  from 
political  economy,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  they  will  learn  to  know  this  science  for  what  it  really  is-  to 
know  it  as  their  best  and  truest  friend— the  friend  which  has  never 
forsaken  and  never  wittingly  deceived  them;  and  when  they  will 

regard  with  gratitude  and  admiration  the  noble-minded  men  Adam 

Smith,  Maltbu.s  Eicardo,  Mill  and  others— who  have  labored  so  lon<7. 
80  patiently,  and  with  so  sorry  a  requital  in  their  service.  Nothin°g 
could  at  present  more  powerfully  advance  the  best  interests  of  man 
kind,  than  a  cordial  and  steadfast  union  between  Political  Econum> 
and  the  People. 
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[I  would  here  add,  to  what  baa  boon  said  in  previous  cdilions  a  few 
remarks  on  a  subject  of  the  ul  most  possible  importance.  It  is  a  subinot 
wbiob  has  lathmo  boon  litlle  discussed,  but  on  which  many  have  doubt, 
less,  like  myself,  thou^jht  ion-  and  anxiously,  and  which  seems  to  me 
urgently  in  need  of  an  earnest  injusideration.  Uowever  strongly  opposed 
to  the  prevailing  opinions  and  scnlimonls,  it  will  soonerV  later,  I 
believe,  beconio  the  most  momentous  of  practical  questions  in  every 
country  of  the  world.  I  refer  to  the  endeavour  to  exlinguish  povertv  by 
direct  legal  enaclnuuil  in  the  only  way  in  which  this  could  possibly  be 
done,  namely,  by  means  of  a  statute  limiting  the  size  of  families  and 
lorbidding  anyone,  whether  rich  or  poor,  to  have  more  than  a  certain 
email  number  of  children. 

Mr.  John  Sluart  Mill,  the  great  thinker,  whoso  loss  we  deplore  wa3 
strongly  „,  favour  of  such  a  measure.  He  says  in  his  Political  Economy 
♦  It  would  be  possible  for  the  State  to  guarantee  employment  at  ample 
wages  to  all  who  are  born.  But  if  it  does  this,  it  is  bound,  in  self-pro- 
taction,  and  for  the  sake  of  every  purpose  for  which  government  exists 
to  provide  that  no  person  shall  be  born  without  its  consent."  In  another 
place,  m  a  vindication  of  the  French  llevolulion  of  1S18,  he  says  "  The 
practical  result  of  the  whole  truth  might  possibly  be,  that  ail  'per^^on? 
living  should  guarantee  to  each  other,  through  their  organ,  tbe  State, 
the  ability  to  earn  by  labour  an  adequate  subsistence,  but  that  they 
should  abdicate  tbe  right  of  propagating  the  species  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion and  without  limit ;  that  all  classes  alike,  and  not  the  poor  alone, 
should  consent  to  exercise  that  power  in  such  measure  only,  and  under 
Buch  regulations,  as  society  might  prescribe  with  a  view  to  "the  common 
good.  But  before  this  solution  of  the  problem  can  cease  to  be  visionary, 
an  almost  entire  renovation  must  take  place  in  some  of  the  most  rooted' 
opinions  and  feelings  of  the  present  race  of  mankind."  And,  again,  he 
says  in  his  Political  Economy,  "If  the  opinion  were  once  generally 
established  among  the  labouring  classes  that  theii-  welfare  required  a 
due  regulation  of  the  numbers  of  families,  the  respectable  and  well  con- 
ducted of  the  body  would  conform  to  the  prescription,  and  only  those 
would_ exempt  themselves  from  it,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  makiiig  light 
of  social  obligations  generally  ;  and  there  would  be  then  an  evident 
justification  for  converting  the  moral  obligation  against  bringing  children 
into  the  world  who  are  a  burden  to  the  community  into  a  legal  one  ;  just 
as  in  many  other  cases  of  the  progress  of  opinion,  the  law  ends  by 
enforcing  against  recalcitrant  minorities,  obliaationa  which  to  be  useful 
must  be  general,  and  which,  from  a  sense  of  their  utility,  a  large  majoril  v 
have  voluntarily  consented  to  take  upon  themselves.  There  would  be  nc 
need,  however,  of  legal  sanctions,  if  women  were  admitted,  as  on  all 
other  grounds  they  have  the  clearest  right  to  be,  to  the  same  right  ot 
citizenship  with  men.  Let  them  cease  to  be  confined  by  custom  to  one 
physical  function  as  their  means  of  living  and  their  source  of  influence, 
and  they  would  have  for  the  first  time  an  equal  voice  with  men  in  what  con- 
cerns that  function  ;  and  of  all  the  improvements  in  reserve  for  mankind, 
.  which  it  is  now  possible  to  foresee,  none  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  so 
feriile  as  this  in  almost  every  kind  of  moral  and  social  bei»«<it."    I  ven- 
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ture  to  think  that  even  if  -n'omen  were  nJinitted  to  tlie  sufirage,  rmd 
other  just  rights  ii.'d  piivilogos  ofcitizenship,  iIuto  would  still  exist  the 
most  weighty  reasons  in  ikvour  of  legislation  on  this  subject. 

The  great  reasons  for  such  an  enaetnieut  seem  to  me  to  be  that  a  law  to 
regulate  population,  if  duly  carried  oiU,  could  of  ilscf  with  cerlaiuty 
rewove  poverty  and  overwork  ;  that  no  other  law,  or  laws,  could  do  this, 
and  that-  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  the  conscience  and  seli'-inlerest 
of  individuals  are  not  strong  enough,  without  the  aid  of  law,  to  accom- 
plish so  vast  an  object.    What  is  indispensably  needed  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  poverty  is  a  restraint  on  population  so  powerful  and  general  as 
to  remove  the  excessive  pressure  on  the  soil ;  in  other  words,  by  diminish- 
ing the  demand  for  food,  to  enable  the  margin  of  cnltivatio"n  to  recede 
to  a  sufficient  extent,  the  worst  soils  to  bo  thrown  out  of  tillage,  and  the 
land  altogether  to  be  less  highly  and  expensively  cultivated.    In  this 
way  the  productiveness  of  lal)our  would  be  increased,  and  wages  M  ould 
rise,  while  at  the  same  time  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  working 
hours,  and  in  the  cost,  and,  therefore,  the  price,  of  food.    The  country 
would  then  be  placed  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  new  colony,  for  the 
essential  difl'erence  between  an  old  country  and  a  new  colony  is  that  in 
the  former  population  is  pressing  too  heavily  on  the  productive  powers 
of  the  land.    Now  it  appears  to  me  that  a  reform  of  such  vast  extent 
»nd  difficulty  as  this,  requiring  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  of  society, 
vill  never  be  adequately  carried  out  without  the  assistance  and  deliberate 
c<motion  of  the  Government.    When  the  increase  of  population  is  left 
solely  to  the  discretion  of  individuals,  the  moderation  and  self-restraint 
of  some  are  counteracted  by  the  recklessness  and  improvidence  of  others, 
and  thus  the  overcrowded  state  is  constantly  kept  up.    Even  in  France, 
where  prudence  is  most  general  in  this  respect,  there  is  still  immense 
over-population ;  as  may  be  seen  by  the  miserablv  low  rate  of  wa"-es  in 
many  employments,  and  the  high  average  price  of  provisions,    ft  is  a 
fact,  thoroughly  established  by  science,  that  large  families  are  the  real 
cause  of  low  wages  and  dear  food  in  old  and  civilised  countries,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Government  has  the  power,  if  it  only  has  the 
wiU,  to  suppress  the  source  of  the  evil,  and  thereby  remove  the  effect. 
Anything  else  which  Parliament  can  do  to  raise  wages  must  be  merely 
tndtrect,  and  can  only  attain  its  object  by  the  circuitous  means  of  acting 
on  the  general  intelligence  and  independence  of  the  people,  and 'induc- 
ing them  to  limit  their  numbers.    Why  then  should  we  always  be  con- 
tented with  indirect  and  inadequate  measures?    Why  not  go  at  once 
to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  grapple  with  the  main  cause  of  poverty 
and  pauperism,  with  the  earnest  resolution  to  put  an  end  to  them  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  question  is  sure  to  be  asked  before  long  by  the 
working  classes  and  social  reformers,  when  the  chief  cause  of  poverty 
becomes  widely  known,  and  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  great 
Idea  lying  at  the  root  of  the  socialist  and  democratic  doctrines  which 
J-^^P/f       ^''^^}^  y®"'^'  especially  on  the  Continent  -an  idea 

which  I  believe  to  be  profoundly  true-is  that  mankind  form  a  com- 
munity whose  interests  are  bound  up  together,  and  who  should  mutually 
aid  one  another,  and  insure  one  another,  as  far  as  possible,  against  the 
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ills  of  life;  that  sucii'ly  should  have  an  equal  care  for  the  happim'ss  of 
all  its  members,  and  KhoulJ  see  that  all  are  duly  provided  for;  that 
therefore  it  is  the  duly  of  society,  through  its  organ,  the  Government,  to 
take  ener^etie  steeps  for  the  removal  of  poveity,  and  to  gwiranUcio  every 
individual,  who  is  r/illin;;  to  w  ork,  un  ample  snh-istence  in  return  for 
liislahour.  Now,  a  law  to  regulate  population  is  in  reality  the  mdij  law 
by  which  it  is  possible  for  the  state  at  once  and  directly  to  do  away' with 
poverty,  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labour,  and  to  raise  wages  to  a  satis- 
Cactory  amount;  and  if  ii  b.;  true,  as  was  miiintuiufd  by  the  Provisional 
Government  of  France  in  1848,  and  was  inscribed  in  the  project  of  a 
constitution,  that  the  State  ought  to  guarantee  subsistence  and  emplov- 
U)ent  to  all  who  are  willing  to  work,  such  a  law  is  the  only  meaiis 
by  which  the  object  could  be  eifected.  Ought  not  then  the  Slate  tO' 
adopt  this  one  and  only  means  for  ensuring  to  all  a  comforiable  sub- 
eislence  ?  Should  M'e  not  choose  the  most  direct  and  certain  jiuth  to 
deliver  our  society  from  the  fearful  evils  of  poverty  and  pauperism  r  For 
my  own  part,  1  cannot  but  entertain  a  deep  conviction  that  such  a  law 
is  Cjuile  h-gitiinate  in  the  extraordinaiy  difficulties  arising  from  the  popu- 
lation principle.  I  think  that  it  would,  if  enacted,  be  the  most  impur- 
tant  to  human  happiness  of  all  possible  laws,  and  that  it  will  sooner  or 
later  be  laid  down  as  the  very  foundation  and  corner-stone  of  society, 
in  all  the  civilised  countries  of  the  old  world. 

It  will  be  said  that  a  measure  of  the  kind  described  is  far  too  sweep- 
ing an  innovation,  and  too  despotic  an  inleiference  with  personal  liberty 
to  be  ever  seriously  contemplated.  But  those  who  rely  on  such  objec- 
tions would  do  well  to  consider  attentively  the  actua'  state  of  the  facts. 
The  truth  is,  that  population  is  already  so  powerfully  restrained  by 
prudential  motives  in  this  and  many  other  countries,  that  a  little  more 
or  less  of  restraint  is  a  matter  of  much  smaller  importance,  and  would 
be  far  less  felt,  than  is  often  supposed.  Immense  numbers  of  people, 
perhaps  the  majority  of  society,  are  obl'g'jd  at  present  by  their  circum- 
stances to  exerci.se  so  much  caution  in  regard  to  marriage  and  offspring,, 
that  it  would  not  make  the  slightest  practical  difierence  to  them 
whether  a  Malthusian  statute  were  in  existence  in  the  country  or  not. 
To  those  who  are  forced  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy,  the  change  would 
bring  a  positive  increase  of  freedom,  for  if  there  were  no  excessive 
families,  a  much  greater  number  could  marry.  The  only  persons  whose 
liberty  would  really  be  interfered  with  are  those  who  have  large  fami- 
lies, and  in  their  case  the  operation  of  the  law  would  for  the  most  part 
be  the  greatest  possible  blessing  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  rest  ol 
society.  It  is  no  one's  real  interest  in  an  old  and  over-peopled  country 
to  have  a  large  family.  Children,  when  too  numerous,  are  a  source  of 
intolerable  diiBculties  and  anxieties  among  the  rich  quite  as  much  as 
among  the  poorer  classes ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  France 
and  many  other  countries  it  is  the  rich,  and  not  the  poor,  who  most 
carefully  limit  the  number  of  their  offspring.  We  see,  therefore,  that 
the  question  does  not  really  lie  between  liberty  and  restraint,  but 
between  two  degrees  of  restraint,  one  of  them  unjust  and  partial  in 
its  action,  iueiBcicuL,  and  attended  by  the  most  widespread  suflcrings. 
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dTid  the  other,  whii  li  would  be  just  and  efficient,  and  wliich  would  not 
b'-  praclicall_v  fell  by  most  people  as  any  increase  of  restriction,  but  only 
by  I  hose  who  would  themselves  be  immensely  benrlited  by  the  change. 
]  beiicve  that  the  abolition  of  poverty,  the  mightiest  of  all  social  revolu- 
tions, could  be(|uietly  and  peacefully  elfected  by  this  uunins,  with  only 
sui  li  an  amount  of  interfereuce  with  personal  liberty  as  would  be  com- 
paialivfly  litde  felt  as  a  positive  evil.    Moreover,  poveity  caniiut  pos- 
sihiii  be  got  rid  of  without  an  increase  in  the  preventive  check  to  popu- 
laiion.    It  is  in  vain  to  wish  that  there  were  no  poor  and  yet  object  to 
a  further  limitation  of  the  sisie  of  faiuilies  ;  if  we  will  the  end,  we  must 
will  the  means  to  attam  it ;  and  if,  therefore,  society  must  of  an  abso- 
lute necessity  submit  to  an  increased  restraint  in  order  to  efl'eot  this 
giand  purpose,  what  real  dillbreuce  does  it  make  wliether  the  restraint 
comes  from  law,  or  from  public  opinion,  or  from  the  conscientious  feel- 
ings, or  the  interests,  or  the  circumstances  of  individuals?  Another 
very  important  matierto  be  taken  into  account  is,  that  legal  restrictions 
on  population  actually  exist  at  prctent  in  many  continental  countries, 
and  even  in  England.    \\x.  Senior,  as  quoted  by"  Mr.  Mill  in  his  Politi- 
cal Economy,  says  that  in  the  countries  which  recognise  a  legal  right 
to  relief,  "  marriage  on  the  part  of  perscms  in  the  actual  receipt  of  relief 
appears  to  be  everywhere  piohibited,  and  the  marriage  of  those  who  are 
not  likely  to  possess  the  means  of  independent  support  is  allowed  bv 
very  few."    In  Norway,  AVurlemberg,  Bavaria,  Frankfort,  several 
Swiss  Cantons,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  continent,  no  one  is  per- 
mitted to  marry  unless  he  can  show  that  he  has  a  fair  pro.spect  of  being 
able  to  maintain  a  family;  while  in  England,  by  a  provision  of  the 
poor-law,  husband  and  wile  are  separated  in  the  workhouse.  Now, 
these  laws,  however  excellent  their  intention,  and  however  efflcaeioua 
they  may  have  been  in  diminishing  poverty,  do  not  seem  to  me  strictly 
in  accordance  with  justice,  for  two  reasons:  m  the  first  place,  because  they 
prohibit  marriages,  instead  of  prohibiting  (what  alone  it  appears  to  me  the 
Legislature  can  justly  restrict)  large  families ,  and,  secondly,  because  they 
apply  only  to  the  poor,  and  not  to  all  classes  of  society  alike.  The 
existence  of  such  enactments  shows  that  a  statute  to  regulate  population 
would  not  introduce  any  new  principle  (since  restrictions  on  marriage 
are  really  restrictions  on  population),  but  would  merely  be  the  extension 
to  the  community  at  hirge  of  a  law  which  exists  in  this  and  other 
countries  iu  regard  to  certain  classes,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  un- 
ju.st  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  them,  and  is  thus  only  a  law  for  the 
poor  and  not  for  the  rich.    Is  it  just  that  all  the  restrictions  stould  be 
laid  on  the  poor  or  the  paupers,  when  /:he  whole  of  society  has  a  share 
in  the  production  of  poverty  and  pauperism  P    Again,  as  to  the  objec- 
tion that  such  a  statuie  could  never  be  enforced,  we  must  remember 
that  it  could  not  possibly  be  enacted  without  an  immense  deal  of  dis- 
cussion, and  till  the  majority  of  the  nation  were  strongly  in  its  favour 
and  that  the  majonty  would  not  seek  to  impose  any  obligations  on  others 
which  they  were  not  ready  to  submit  to  themselves.    It  may,  perhaps 
De  added  that  it  wouM  be  possible  to  make  the  limit  of  families  rather 
a  high  one,  smce  very  uriny  would  not  leach  it,  and  the  penalty  could 
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be  slight,  as  the  great  objccl,  of  the  law  would  be  to  guide  and 
strengtliou  puhliu  opinion,  and  the  dittates  of  individual  prudence  and 
Cionscieneo,  and  not  hy  any  means  to  supply  their  place.  The  mere 
discussion  of  the  subject  would  be  of  incalculable  value,  and  would 
spread  a  knowledge  oi  the  population  truths  over  the  whole  country. 

Ilad  the  population  (juestion  been  openly  discussed  so  that  all  might 
understand  it,  we  should  never  have  .seen  that  perversion  of  justice  by 
which  two  of  the  most  gifted  of  English  citizens  have  been  sentenced  to 
tine  and  imprisonment  for  seeking  to  benefit  the  poor,  —  for  earnestly 
jonsidering  the  cause  of  low  wages,  as  laid  down  by  political  economy, 
.ind  pointing  out  the  means  by  which,  in  their  belief,  poverty  could  be 
removed  from  society.    It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  meet,  and  not  evade 
this  question.    More  especially  is  it  incumbent  on  those  who  prosecute 
others,  to  state  plainly  their  own  views  on  the  subject.    When  a  remedy 
for  human  miseiies  is  put  forward,  not  as  a  good  in  itself,  but  as  the 
least  of  several  alternative  evils,  one  or  other  of  which  is  necessary  and 
inevitable,  those  who  condemn  it  are  bound  to  say  which  of  the  oiier 
alternative  evils  they  think  preferable.    As  there  must  always  exist 
a  most  poweiful  cheek  to  population,  either  positive  or  preventive, 
in  old  countries,  the  question  to  be  determined  is,  which  of  the  various 
forms  of  the  cheek  is  most  consistent  with  the  happiness  and  well-beiiii» 
of  mankind  ?    This  is  the  real  point  at  issue,  and  opponents  are  bound 
to  consider  it  most  carefully,  and  to  show,  if  they  can,  that  some  other 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  terrible  dilBeulty  of  population  is  better  than 
the  one  proposed.    Now  there  are  several  different  ways  in  which  the 
population  ditficully  may  be  dealt  with  by  those  who  disapprove  of  pre- 
ventive measures.    People  may  either  ignore  it  altogether,  as  the  vast 
majority  do,  and  go  on  blindly  striving  to  remove  from  society  all  the 
checks  to  population,  or  permanently  to  diminish  any  one  of  them  with- 
oiit  a  proportional  increase  of  some  of  the  others — objects  which  Mr. 
Malthus,  eighty  years  ago,  showed  to  be  quite  unattainable  by  human 
eflbrt.    Or  they  may  deny  the  truth  of  the  law  of  population, "and  con- 
tend that  man's  choice  is  not  limited  to  one  or  other  of  the  checks  to  in- 
crease, and  that  poverty  is  not  the  result  of  too  rapid  multiplication. 
Or  they  may  hold  that  the  existing  checks,  poverty,  prostitution,  and 
celibacy  are  preferable  to  preventive  means  ;  or  maintain,  with  Mr. 
Malthus,  that  all  the  other  checks  ought  to  be  superseded  by  an  enor- 
mous increase  of  celibacy  or  sexual  abstinence.    Or,  finally,  they  may 
see  nothing  wrong  in  the  preyentiye  measures— nay,  may '  themselves 
adopt  them,      t  yet  hold  that  the  subject  ought  not  to  be  spoken  of  or 
discussed  in  writing ;  an  opinion  which  is,  I  believe,  very  common,  but 
which  cannot  be  sustained,  for  if  it  be  morally  right  to  use  these  means, 
they  must  be  carefully  considered  by  physicians  and  others,  so  as  to 
learn  their  influence  on  human  health  and  happiness,  and  to  free  them, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  any  injurious  consequences.    One  or  other  o/ 
these  views  must  be  held  by  0(>ponents,  and  they  are  bound  to  state 
clearly  and  openly  which  of  them  they  do  hold.    This,  however,  has  not 
been  done  by  the  prosecutors  or  their  counsel,  and  hence  those  wlio 
honestly  meet  and  try  to  solve  the  greatest  of  human  difliculties,  are 
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attacked  and  threa'ened  with  legal  penalties  liy  tlmse  who  pvado  it 
altogether,  and  therefore  do  not  give  any  real  giound.s  to  justify  tl  eir 
condemnation.  For  the  moment  the  atlernpt  has  been  defeated!  hy  llie 
heroism  and  eloquence  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  Mrs.  Besant,  and  the 
heart  of  every  true  friend  of  the  people  is  with  them,  and  with  Mr. 
Tiuelove,  in  their  steadfast  defen(-e  of  the  population  donlrinea  and  tlifl 
liberty  of  the  Press — one  of  the  greatest  services  ever  done  in  any 
country  to  the  poor  and  to  humanity  at  large.] 


2  o 


RECAPITULATION  OF   THE  PRECEDING 

LAWS. 


In  ordtr  to  promote  the  clear  apprelieneion  of  the  laws  of  physio- 
togy,  political  economy,  and  social  science,  already  considered,  they  ; 
may  here  be  briefly  rccapimlaled. 

The  Law  of  J':xercise.  The  liealth  of  the  reproductive  or^^aiis  and 
-?nii'ti_oas  aejjends  on  their  having-  a  sufficient  anioimt  of  normal 
exercise;  and  the  want  of  this  tends  powerfully  to  produce  misery 
afid  Disease  in  both  man  and  woman.  ■ 

riie  Iaiw  of  Fecyndltij  Each  woman  tends  to  produce  from  ten  to  ' 
fifteen  children  or  tiiereahouts.  ' 

Tlie  Law  of  Agricultural  Jndustn/,  or  Diminishing  Product iveness.  ' 
The  proportional  returns  to  agriculture  tend  to  diminish;  in  other  ' 
words,  the  produce  of  the  soil  tends  to  increase  in  a  less  proportion 
than  tlie  labor  bestowed  on  it. 

»om  these  three  laws  arises —  ' 

The  Law  of  Population,  or  Mallliusiun  Law.  The  natural  increase  ^ 
of  population  has  always  been,  and  will  always  continue  to  be,  mosx  ^ 
jiowerliillv  checked  in  all  old  countries,  and  in  new  colonies  also  as  ^ 
soon  as  their  cultivation  has  reached  a  certain  extent,  by  Celibacy,  ' 
(that  is.  Sexual  Abstinence),  Prostitution,  Sterility,  Preventive  Inter-  ^' 
course,  or  Premature  Death;  whose  collective  amount  varies  inversely 
in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  population  of  the  country  '° 
is  increasing,  and  to  the  number  of  emigrants  minus  that  of  immi-  ' 
grants,  while  the  amount  of  each  individually  varies  inversely  ia 
proportion  to  the  others. 

These  four  laws  may  be  called  the  Main  Elements  of  Social  Science. 
They  are  the  laws  wliicli  chiefly  determine  the  distribution  of  the  ne-  '[ 
ceAsaries  of  life — whicii  may,  for  practical  purposes,  be  said  to  consist  " 
of  three  chief  elements,  Food,  Love,  and  Leisure.    The  causes  by  ^' 
which  they  may  be  counteracted  are,  in  the  case  of  the  law  of  fecundity, 
tiie  five  population-checks;  in  that  of  the  law  of  exercise,  an  un-  ■« 
liealthy  life  in  other  respects,  (for  this  will  naturally  tend  to  countei-  " 
aoj  the  benefits  of  moderate  sexual  intercourse,  while,  on  the  other  ^ 
hand,  a  healihi/  life  in  other  respects  will  tend  to  counteract  the  evil  " 
effects  of  prolonged  sexual  abstinence") ;  and  in  that  of  the  law  ol 
diminishing  productiveness,  agricultural  or  other  improveinents- - 
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Which  liou-cvor  are  never  sufflcieiit  to  eiialile  old  sooicties  to  csoapt 
from  an  immense  amount  of  one  or  more  of  the  po[)ulation-clieel<:s 

As  inferences  from  those  hiws  arise  the  two  followin;,'  J.)nties;  -whose 
truth  and  iiaramonnt  importnnee,  touetlier  with  the  onlv  method  hv 
which  they  can  hotii  he  fidlilled,  it  has  heen  the  main  practical  ohicct 
Ot  this  work  to  show. 

The  Dull/  of  Limited  Procreation.  In  an  old  country,  it  is  the  dnty 
ot  every  individual,  wiiatevcr  be  his  or  her  station  in  life,  to  hiw' 
Jnto  the  wdi-id  only  a  very  small  number  of  children. 

The  D'lty  of  Sexual  Intercourse.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  individual 
to  exercise  lus  or  iier  sexual  functions,  durinir  the  period  of  sexual 
life;  abstinence  and  excess  being  alike  avoided. 

The  former  of  tiiose  duties  is  of  a  social,  the  latter  of  a  self- 
regarding,  chanicter,  (although  each  of  tliem,  doubtless,  partakes  of 
i)oth  characters).    The  first  may  be  called  the  priumry  social  duti,  for 
It  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  other  virtues,  and  is  most  of  ail  essential 
to  tiie  happiness  of  society.    The  removal  of  poverty  and  the  mass  of 
Its  attendant  and  consecutive  evils,  depends,  in  a  country  lik-  Eno^ 
•and,  on  the  conscientious  practice  of  this  dutvand  on  nothing  else  what, 
soever.    Its  impartial  application  to  all  members  ol'  society  whetlier 
nch  or  poor,  is  the  real  keystone  of  social  justice.    The  second  duty 
13  in  my  opinion,  at  present  the  most  important  of  all  duties  of  the 
eelf-regardmg  class;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  tlie  one  which  is  most 
neglected,  and  whose  neglect  is  attended  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
misery;  and  which  therefore  most  of  all  requires  to  be  resolutely  and 
persevermgly  asserted.    No  one  who  deeply  and  earnestly  reflects  on 
ms  subject,  should  allow  hi.aself  or  herself  to  be  prevented  Sm  fuT 
Clhng  this  great  duty,  and  torn  obtaining  a  just  share  of  the  sexual 
privileges,  by  the  imperfections  of  the  exis^ting  moral  code    Soc  aUe 
ralations  which  (unless  from  the  direst  and  most  undeniable  expediency) 
i?;b?  1^''"   '''"f  1°^      ^^cessaries  of  life,  ought  not  to  be  obeyed 

'^.nf,  n  ^''''"r-'  T  '°  ^''^"'^  of  nature  and  thepriniar; 
^ants  of  our  being,  is  far  more  sacred  than  that  wliich  is  due  to 
auman  institutions.    On  the  proper  observance  of  this  duty  depends 

Ihe  duties  ot  limited  procreation  and  of  sexual  intercourse,  like  all 
Je  rea/ duties,  are  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature,  or,  what  is  equiva 
ent  on  the  principle  of  utility;  the  former  being  an  inference  f  om 
he  laws  of  fecundity  and  agricultural  industry,  the  latter  from  the  law 

erTr'3-f  >  r  '  ""'"'^  over-procreation  is  the  cause  of  po! 
erty ;  and  if  it  be  furtlier  granted  that  aJl  members  of  society  are  bound 
0  co-operate  in  the  removal  of  this  evil;  theforrier  duty  must  be  ad 
nitted  Again,  if  ,t  be  granted  that  the  law  of  e.xerciEe  is  one  of  the 
iws  of  health ;  and  if  it  be  further  granted  that  every  individual  male 
r  feniale,  is  bound  to  observe  these  laws;  the  aocoud  duty  is  also  un! 
^niab le.  In  order  to  fulfil  hoth  of  these 'duties,  the  on^y  method  S  ^ 
7  tne  law  of  population  to  the  inhabiUnts  of  an  old  noLtry  is  Pr 
entive  Sexual  Intercourse.  yuiuiy,  is 
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The  ecnnomionl  laws  of  the  Distribution  and  Exchanse  of  wealtt  j 

mny  also  be  rccMiiilulatod.  j 
The  Laws  of  Distribnlvm.  are  as  follows: —  ^ 
The  JjUw  nf  lf^a;/(ii'.    AVa^'r-s  dopend  on  the  Demand  and  Supply  o  j 

Tjabor;  in  other  words,  on  the  proportion  bctwer-n  tlie  Laborers  am  ; 

the  Capital. 

The  Law  of  Profits.    Profits  depend  on  wages  (that  is,  on  the  Cosi 
of  Labor);  rising  as  wages  fall,  and  fiiUing  as  wages  rise. 

The  Xaiw  of  h'e.nt.    The  worst  land  under  cultivation  pays  no  "Rent 
but  Rent  corisists  in  the  excess  of  i>roduce  yielded  by  all  lands  of  i  \ 
better  quality;  rising  as  this  excess  of  produce  rises,  and  falling  ah  i  ' 
falls.  I 

'J'/'ip.  Laws  of  E.Tchav(je  are  as  follows: — 

The  Imvs  of  Value.  The  Value  of  those  commodities  wliich  canno  ' 
be  indefinitely  increased,  depends  on  Demand  and  Supply;  that  o  [ 
those  whic'i  can  be  indefinitely  increased  at  a  uniform  expense,  oi  ' 
Cost  of  Production  •  and  tliat  of  those  whicli  can  be  indefinitely  in  I 
creased,  but  only  at  an  increasiug  expense,  on  Cost  of  Production  ii  ' 
the  worst  circumstances.  ^ 

The  Laws  of  Price  are  the  same  as  the  laws  of  Value;  in  othe 
words,  tlie  Price  of  commodities  depends  either  on  Demand  am  ^ 
Supply;  on  Cost  of  Production;  or  on  the  highest  Cost  of  Production  ^ 

These  laws  of  distribution  and  exchange  are  all  deduced,  on  th'  ' 
supposition  of  free  competition,  from  the  simple  law  of  humai  ' 
nature  that  "man  tends  to  prel'er  a  greater  gain  to  a  smaller.**    Th  ' 
causes  ty  which  tliey  may  be  counferacted  are  custom,  ignorance,  in 't 
attention  to  one's  own  interest,  or  any  other  circumstance  whici 
prevents  comj)etition  from  producing  its  full  effect.    It  should  alway  ': 
be  remembered,  that  political  economy,  like  other  sciences  whicl 
treat  of  laws  of  causation,  is  a  science  of  tendencies,  which  are  subjec 
to  be  more  or  less  powerftilly  counteracted. 

The  Malthusian  or  Sexual  Theory  of  the  Social  Evils  may  agal!  - 
be  briefly  stated.    It  is  that  the  laws  of  exercise  and  fecundity  ar  " 
always  jiowerfully  checked  in  old  countries  by  the  law  of  diminishin: 
productiveness ;  and  that  the  three  primary  social  evils — povertv 
prostitution,  and  celibacy,  are  dilferent  modes  in  which  this  inevitabl '[ 
check  takes  place.     Poverty  arises  from  an  over-crowding  of  th  ' 
labor-market  and  an  undue  depression  of  the  margin  of  cultivation-  " 
a,  state  of  things  produced  and  maintained  from  generation  to  genera  ' 
tion  by  the  over-exercise  of  the  prodigious  powers  of  increase 
celibacy  arises  from  the  dread  of  poverty,  and  of  the  cares  of  a  family 
while  prostitution  springs  from  female  poverty  and  the  difBcultie 
opposing  marriage,  together  with  the  fact  tliat  the  reproductiv 
powers  are  thereby  more  or  less  completely  destroyed.  Povertj 
Prostitution,  and  Celibacy,  in  short,  are  population  or  fecundity 
checks ;  the  first  arising  from  the  over-use,  the  second  from  the  abusi 
and  the  third  from  the  non-use  of  the  reproductive  powers;  and  on  ?i 
or  more  of  these  checks  (or  Preventive  Intercourse)  always  ha  ''i 
existed,  and  always  must  exist  to  an  enormous  extent  mi  all  ol  & 
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cs<)iintTies,  in  coiiseqm'iico  of  Lhe  dilU'ieiit  laws  of  iiitrioa.se  in  the 
human  species  ami  in  tliu  soil.  The  ecoiuniilcal  action  of  tin-  popula- 
tion law,  when  move  pMi-ticuLarly  consitfered,  is,  thac  it  (or  the  hw 
of  (liiiiinishinir  iiroductiveiiess  from  whicli  it  is  derived)  is  the  main 
limit  to  })roduction;  and,  -witli  reiraid  to  distribution  and  exchaiiue,  ic 
lowers  waties:  lowers  profits:  raises  rent:  and  raises  the  value  and 
price  of  raw  produce  in  relation  to  niauufactured  articles.  Its  sexual 
action  when  more  particularly  considered,  is,  that  it  produces  the 
diseases  of  abstinence:  self-abuse:  and  prostitution  with  its  attendant 
venereal  diseases.  The  seconi/ari/  social  evils,  such  as  crime,  dniiiken- 
ness,  disfciise,  want  of  education,  &c.,  are  in  tlie  main  caused  and  kept 
up  by  the  primary  evils  of  jioverty,  prostitution,  and  celibacj  ;  and 
therefiife  they  too  are,  in  a  very  .m-ea*  decree,  ultimately  traceable  to 
the  law  of  population.  It  is  indeed  often  said  that  the  secondary- 
evils  are  the  causes  of  one  another,  as,  for  example,  that  drunkenness 
and  want  of  education  are  the  causes  of  crime;  but  (although  these 
evils  undoubtedly  act  and  react  upon  each  other)  this  is  onFy  to  go 
back  one  step,  and  comparatively  an  unimportant  one,  in  the  line  of 
causation. 

I'he  reader  will  now,  I  trust,  admit  the  justice  of  the  statement 
already  made  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work.  "The  great  social  evils 
of  old  countries,  when  reduced  to  their  simplest  expression,  are  found 
to  arise  from  the  vast  superiority  of  the  powers  of  increase  in  man, 
Dver  the  powers  of  increase  in  the  land;  from  the  antagonism  between 
the  laws  of  exercise  and  fecundity,  which  preside  over  the  repro- 
ductive organs  and  passions,  and  the  law  of  agricultural  industry." 
rhis  truth,  whose  discovery  we  owe  to  Mr.  Malthus,  is  beyond  aU 
comparison  the  most  important  ever  apprehended  by  mankind.  Untjl 
it  was  discovered,  Man  lay  at  the  mercy  of  Nature,  and  was  ucte.riy 
Ignorant  of  the  primary  source  of  the  destruction  which  in  all  a^ea 
las  involved  his  race.  That  source  however,  he  can  now,  irom  a 
Jousideration  of  the  Malthusian  Law,  clearly  perceive  to  reside  in  his 
own  limitless  powers  of  reproduction,  opposed  as  they  are  by  the 
imited  extent  and  productiveness  of  the  piquet  he  inhabits.  It  is 
Tom  the  reproductive  laws  of  his  own  constitution— from  his  pro- 
ilis-ious  capacity,  and  powerful  tendency,  to  increase — that  his  chief 
lifficulties  arise.  It  is  with  these  laws  that  he  has  liad,  and  will  have 
hroughout  all  time,  principally  to  struggle;  and  it  is  on  thsir  du< 
naiiacrement  'ind  regulation  that  the  regeneration  of  human  society 
vally  depends. 


In  conclusion,  I  ent^^Jat  the  reader  to  take  these  dews  in  the  spirit 
n  which  they  are  intended,  namely,  in  that  of  brotherly  kindness  and 
:oodwill.  If  I  have  given  offence  by  the  manner  in  wiiich  they  have 
leen  brought  forward,  I  sincerely  ask  forgiveness-Kand  hope  that  the 
ault  may  be  imputed  rathar  to  awkwardness  of  expression,  than  want 
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of  Immility.  In  Bpcakinj^  of  the  sexual  and  religious  institutions, 
wliieh  exist  among  us,  it  lias  been  my  earnest  desire  to  wound  as  little 
as  possible,  by  the  plain  statement  of  my  conscientious  convictions 
those  feelings  in  wliich  all  of  us  have  been  brought  up;  ar.J  rather  to 
carry  my  own  and  the  reader's  attention  far  lieyo'id  tliese  surface  in- 
stitutions, into  the  presence  of  that  mighty  Sexual  1  )illicully,  upon 
wiiicli  the  hopes  of  our  race  have  been  sliattered,  and  in  whose  awful 
and  solemnising  contemplation,  human  systems  and  the  contemling 
strife  of  human  passions  seem  but  as  the  helpless  waves,  wiiich  iireak 
upon  the  iron  rocks  of  Doom.  It  is  against  Nature,  not  against  each 
other,  tliat  we  should  contend;  it  is  she,  who  is  as  omnipotent  in  the 
weapons  of  death,  as  of  life — who  has  been  our  grand  destroyer;  and 
from  her  crushing  grasj)  the  most  persevering  and  united  eiibrts  can 
alone  enable  us  to  escape. 

It  is  not  for  myself  that  I  ask  consideration;  it  is  for  the  unfortu- 
nate sufferers  to  whom  this  work  is  devoted,  and  for  whose  benefit 
I  would  readily  submit  to  any  amount  of  obloquy — even  from  those 
I  wish  to  serve.  Alaal  when  1  see  arouna  me  the  poor  perisiiing 
in  their  squalid  homes,  the  forsaken  prostitutes  wandering  in  our 
streets,  the  sexual  victims  pining  in  solitude  and  bitterness;  when 
I  look  down  into  the  fearful  abyss  of  our  social  miseries  and  wrongs, 
and  think  moreover  of  the  mutual  destruction  by  whicli  all  this 
suffering  is  attended,  the  reflection  overpowers  me — that  it  matters 
little  what  becomes  of  myself.  What  am  I  better  than  they,  that 
I  should  be  happy  when  so  many  are  miserable?  If  I  can  help 
nay  suffering  fellow-men,  it  is  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart — that 
for  which  I  live — that  for  which  I  would  willingly  die  ;  if  not  I  am 
indifferent  to  my  own  fate.  But  I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  con- 
viction that  these  evils  are  not  insuperable ;  that  the  future  of  our 
race  will  be  brighter  than  the  past ;  and  that  what  I  have  writteu.  b£» 
aot  been  written  Ln  vain. 


THE  END. 


APPENDIX. 


CAN  WAR  BE  SUPPRESSED?* 

Eow  long  is  war  with  its  countless  list  of  horrors  and  miseries  •  to 
continue  among  us  ?  Every  one  must  feel  that  war  is  an  appalling 
evil  and  blot  on  civilisation,  and  must  earnestly  desire  that  n^eans  couW 
bo  taken  to  put  an  end  to  it.  War  is  lawlessness  ;  it  is  an  appear  o 
might  instead  of  right,  m  which  parties  decide  their  own  qunTel  by 
force  ot  arms,  instead  of  submitting  them  to  an  impartial  ?r  bunal  to 
be  decided  accordmg  to  reason  and  justice;  and  hence  it  is  Srly  op- 
posed to  civilisation,  which  seeks  to  bring  aU  actions  under  he  dom^ 
mon  of  law  War  stands  out  alone,  as  an  exception  and  a  feX 
remnant  of  barbarism  in  the  midst  of  modem  civilised  life.  But  war  is 
not  merely  lawlessness,_  It  is  murder.  We  can  see  this  from  the  parallel 
case  oi  duelhng,  which  is  absolutely  prohibited  and  treated  as  mufde  by 
TnL\T  ,f  "^'^°'-<i^^S  to  the  law  of  England,'^  3  Si? 

John  Holker  m  a  recent  trial,  "a  man  who  kills  another  ii^  a  duel  is  a 
murderer  and  liable  to  be  handed."  No  matter  what  the Terits  of  the 
quarrel  may  have  been,  whether  a  man  be  aggrieved  orXressor  if 
he  fights  a  duel  and  k.lls  his  opponent  he  is  punished  by  the  law  as  a 
murderer.    But  if  duelling  be  murder,  what  else  is  war  ?  ^  War  islimnly 

robwT"  thTla'n^'V''"'  ^gS^-^tion  that  the  cr  me'S 

roDtiery,  m  the  shape  of  annexatiens,  indemnities,  and  other  kinds  nf 
pmao;e  IS  usually  added  to  that  of  murder.  More^ve^  in  duemn^  the 
principals  fight  their  own  battles,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  put  them 
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Mr.  TTomy  Richmd,  Mr.  Bnidlaush  and  o( hors,  and  the  Peace 
doGietios  ill  England  already  number  several  bundred  thousand  ineniberH. 
Various  plans  liave  also  been  put  foi-uaid  for  supi  rsedin"-  war  and 
supplying  its  place  by  internaiional  arbitration,  and  these  phms  irannot 
be  too  carffiilly  considercil  and  discussi-d  ;  for  it  is  not  merely  by  the 
general  advance  of  commerce  and  eulightenment  and  the  'growing 
abhorrence  of  war  among  thinking  minds,  but  also,  and  above  all,  by 
the  adoption  in  time  of  peace  ol'  active  jjractical  measures  to  prevent 
war,  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  free  human  society  from  this  ter- 
rible and  immemorial  evil. 

Tbe  more  deeply  the  subject  is  reflected  on,  the  more  clearly  I  think 
will  it  b  e  seen  that  the  real  cause  of  wars  is  the  want  of  a  supremo  and 
irreiiistible  aulhortiy,  which  could  force  ttie  nations  to  conform  to  law  in 
their  dealings  with  one  another  and  to  .settle  their  disputes  by  peaceable 
arbitration.  The  only  effectual  remedy  for  war,  as  has  been  well 
pointed  out,  is  the  introduction  of  law — or  in  other  woids,  of  positive 
rules  of  conduct,  applied  by  a  court  of  justice,  and  enforced  by  a  com- 
petent authority— into  the  mutual  intercourse  of  nations.  At  present 
inteniational  relations  are  in  an  essentially  lawless  stale  ;  there  is  no 
code  of  laws  governing  nations  like  that  which  governs' individuals  ; 
for  what  is  called  "international  or  public  law"  or  "the  law  of 
nations,"  as  all  writers  on  the  subject  admit,  is  not  really  law  at  all 
in  the  legal  sense  of  the  "word,  but  merely  custom  or  usage  or  else 
engagement  by  treaty.  Nations  may  disregard  these  customs,  or  break 
their  treaties,  in  particular  instances,  if  the^  choose  to  incur  the  risk 
of  so  doing,  and  they  have  what  is  called  the  "  right  of  making  war" 
on  one  another  and  deciding  their  quarrels  by  violent  means— a  right 
which  is  utterly  subversive  of  the  very  idea  of  law.  The  essence'of 
law  is  the  compulsory  adjudication  of  disputes  by  an  impartial  tribunal, 
and  if  parties  are  allowed  to  dispense  with  a  tribunal  altogether  and 
settle  their  diflerences  for  themselves  by  the  sword,  it  is  evident  that  law 
does  not  e.xist  between  them.  But  wherever,  in  any  department  of 
human  afFairs,  law  is  absent,  or  cannot  be  enforced  from  weakness  of 
the  executive,  the  most  fatal  consequences  are  sure  to  arise.  Thus  in 
the  middle  ages,  before  governments  were  strong  enough  to  coerce  the 
barons  and  feudal  chiefs,  private  wars  between  them  as  well  as  national 
contests  were  so  common  that,  as  Mr.  Buckle  says,  "  there  was  never  a 
week  without  war."  Even  in  our  own  day,  when  opinion  is  so  much 
more  advanced,  if  there  were  no  laws  regulating  the  succession  to  pro- 
perty, the  fulfilment  of  contracts,  &o.,  and  if  people  were  allowed  to 
fight  for  their  lights  instead  of  having  them  determined  by  a  couit  of 
jus. ice,  society  would  be  a  scene  of  continual  bloodshed  and  con- 
fusion. _  War  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the  present  lawless 
state  of  international  relations,  and  the  one  and  only  remedy  for  it  is  to 
extend  to  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  the  inestimable  benefits  of  law. 
But  how  is  this  to  be  done?  if  we  examine  the  matter  attentively  we 
shall  find  that  the  element  which  is  wanting  to  constitute  a  true  "legal 
•system  between  nations,  is  a  supreme  authority  with  adequate  executive 
torce.    There  exists  already  a  code  of  rules  or  usages,  commonly  called 
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International  law,  which  has  gradually  beoome  better  dcfinod  and  more 
binding,  as  well  asjuster  nnd  more  humane,  in  tiie  course  of  ages;  an 
international  tribunal  could  be  established  consisting  of  indues  skilh^d 
in  public  law  and  chosen  from  the  diU'eront  states  ;  but  the  grand  diffi- 
culty to  be  overcome  is  the  want  of  a  supreme  autliority,  lo  approve 
and,  when  necessary,  add  to  the  code,  and  strong  enough  to  compel  the 
nations,  however  powerful,  to  cany  their  disputes  before  the  tribunal 
and  abide  by  its  decisions.  It  is  a  sanction,  or  enforcing  authority,  of 
this  kind  that  the  international  code  really  needs.  "  The  independent 
societies  of  men,  called  States,"  says  Mr.  Wheaton  in  his  work  on 
International  Law,  "acknowledge  no  common  arbiter  or  judge,  except 
such  as  are  constituted  by  special  compact.  The  law  by  which  thev  are 
governed,  or  profess  to  be  governed,  is  deficient  in  those  positive  sanciiofis, 
which  are  annexed  to  the  municipal  code  of  each  di^ftinct  society." 
If  there  were  such  saiy-tions,  war  between  nations  could  be  crushed  out 
with  the  same  certainty  and  completeness  as  the  civil  wars  between 
the  feudal  nobles  have  been  extinguished  by  the  growing  power  of  the 
law  courts.  The  question.  How  is  war  to  be  suppressed,  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  to  resolve  itself  mainly  into  this  other  question— How  is  a 
Bufhcient  sanction,  or  executive  authority,  to  be  obtained  for  the  Jaw  of 
ttations  ? 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  various  practical  proposals  which  have  been 
brought  forward  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  war,  and  of  which  the 
most  important  seem  to  be  the  following  :  a  general  reduction  of  arma- 
ments* a  confederation  of  States,  and  international  armies.    The  first  of 
these  would  be  an  immense  boon  if  it  could  be  obtained,  as  it  would 
lighten  an  intolerable  burden  on  the  nations,  and  also  make  war  less 
probable,  since  governments  would  no  longer  be  so  fully  prepared  for  it. 
But  there  are  evidently  most  formidable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  can-y- 
ing  out  this  proposal.    The  disarmament  wo'old  need  to  be  general,  for 
if  any  of  the  great  powers  refused  to  reduce  their  forces,  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  others  to  do  so  ;  and  some  governments  would  be  particu- 
larly averse  to  disarm,  either  Irom  unwillingness  to  give  up  cherished 
schemes  of  ambition  or  revenge,  or  from  the  vast  size  of  their  dominions 
and  fear  of  disaffection  among  their  subjects.    But  even  if  these  diiii- 
culties  were  overcome,  disarmament  would  be  only  a  palliative,  and  not 
a  cure  for  present  evils.    It  would  still  leave  arbitration 'ojo^io«a/, 
whereas  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  that  it  should  be  compulsory,  or  in 
other  words  that  law  ehould  be  introduced  in  international'  affairs 
"  We  hold,"  says  Professor  Cliffe  LesUe,  "that  only  a  law  of  nations, 
m  the  Btnct  sense  of  the  term,  can  terminate  war."    Without  law 
there  is  not  only  no  guarantee  for  peace,  but  no  provision  for  seeming 
justice,  between  nations.    Disputes  between  nations,  as  between  indi- 
viduals, arise  on  questions  of  contested  right,  or  in  consequence  of 
injuries  received  ;  and  if  one  party  refuses  to  arbitrate,  the  other  must 

r.^,.J^  '•esolntion  in  favour  of  a  general  disarmament  by  the  European  States  was 
proposed  in  Parliament  by  Mr.  Oobden  in  1849,  and  ag-ain  recently  in  1880  by  Mr 
Henry  Rlohard.  The  latter  also  In  1878  moved  a  resolution  which  was  adoptedby 
Ui6  Mouse  of  Commons,  m  favour  of  the  arbitratioo  of  international  disputes 
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either  tamely  submit  to  what  it  considers  an  injustice,  or  iro  to  war  to 
enlorce  its  nglits.  But  war,  like  the  barbarous  "trial  by  combat"  in 
use  among  our  ancestors,  can  never  be  a  proper  lest  oC  justice  orof  riL'ht, 
ior  a  war  does  not  show  which  cause  is  just,  but  only  which  of  the  com- 
batants IS  tlie  stronger.  So  long,  therefore,  as  governments  may  refuse 
arbitration  and  may  go  to  war,  injustice  and  lawless  force  are  the  final 
umpu-es  in  international  disputes,  and  this  must  have  a  profoundlv 
tleraoralising  eff.-ct  on  mankind  and  their  rulers.  In  order  to  have  eithe' 
peace  or  justice  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  law,  which  would  compel 
arbitration,  and  secure,  even  to  tne  weakest  among  the  uat'ons  its  ri-hts 
and  redress  for  its  injuries.  This,  too,  is  the  only  sure  means  for  brintr- 
mg  about  a  disarmament,  for  the  real  cause  of  the  enormous  armies 
(amounting  at  present  m  Europe  alone  to  about  ten  millions  of  men)  is 
the  state  of  general  insecurity  and  license  arising  from  the  absence  of 
law.  As  there  is  no  law  to  protect  or  rasti-ain  them,  nations  arm  partlv 
to  protect  themselves  and  ].artly  to  carry  out  secret  projects  of  conquer 
and  aggrandisement ;  and  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  see  any  satisfactory 
reduction  of  armaments  till  there  is  a  real  and  eilective  international 
law. 

How,  then,  can  such  a  law  be  obtained  ?    We  have  seen  that  what  is 
mainly  needed  for  this  purpose  is  a  supreme  authority,  with  adequate 
executive  torce  to  give  effect  to  the  present  international  code,  which 
as  Mr.  Gillie  Leslie  observes,  has  the  features  of  law  "  in  its  inchoate  or 
rudimentary  form.;'    Now  there  is  evidently  only  one  wav  in  which  an 
authority  of  the  kind  can  be  established,  namely,  by  means  of  a  combi- 
7iatwn  hvlween  dijforeiit.  Stoles.    Nothing  but  the  combined  stren-nh  of 
many  States  can  force  single  States  to  obey  the  law  and  to  keep  th« 
peace.    The  real  sanction  of  the  law  between  individual  and  individual 
18  the  general  community  of  individuals,  and  in  Uke  manner  the  sanc- 
tion ot  the  law  between  nation  and  nation  can  only  be  the  communitv 
ot  nations.    It  seems  to  me  the  clearest  and  most  urgent  duty  of  nations 
to  take  measures  for  introducing  positive  law  between  them  and  putting 
an  end  to  war.    Until  provision  can  be  made  for  the  legal  settlement  of 
international  disputes,  the  responsibility  for  war  with  all  its  horrors  re^s 
m  great  part  on  the  nations  generally ;  and  this  leads  to  the  utmost 
contusion  of  ideas  with  regard  to  the  criminality  of  war.    One  of  the 
most  frightful  of  crimes  is  not  generally  seen  to  be  a  crime  at  all.  Thus 
at  present  wars  are  commonly  divided  into  jmt  and  unjust,  because,  iu 
the  absence  ot  law,  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  and  even  an  act  of  ihd 
most  heroic  virtue  in  a  nation  to  fight  for  its  rights  and  liberties ;  but  if 
law  were  once  firmly  established,  and  means  of  legal  arbitration  afforded, 
war  would  simply  be  a  crime,  to  be  repressed  and  its  chief  authors 
punished,  as  in  the  case  of  other  heinous  oflences.    There  would  then 
be  only  one  kind  of  lawful  and  justifiable  war,  namely,  that  which  is 
analogous  to  the  action  of  the  police,  and  consists  in  putting  down  by 
force  any  resistance  to  the  orders  of  the  supreme  authority.    Not  only 
can  and  ought  the  nations  thus  to  put  down  war  as  a  crime,  but  it  is 
their  most  vita)  interest  to  do  so.  At  present  any  nation  is  liable  at  some 
Ume  or  other  to  be  i  nvolved  in  war,  and  even  neutrals  duiing  a  war  often 
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suffer  most  severely  ;  for  their  commerce  and  communications  are  inter- 
rupted by  blockades,  sieges,  and  other  military  operations  ;  and  besides, 
war  has  a  great  tendency  to  spread,  and  the  best  eli'orls  on  the  part  of 
neutial  States  are  often  unavailing  to  prevent  their  being  dragged  into 
it.  Why  fchould  neutrals  submit  to  those  fearful  evils  and  dangers  at 
the  hands  of  belligerents,  who  are  morally  bound  to  arbitrate  thtiir  dis- 
putes, and  are  therefore  committing  a  crime  in  going  to  war  ? 

These  considerations  are  so  immensely  important  that  thev  must  I 
believe,  before  long  lead  to  a  combination  among  civilised  States  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  war.    But  States  may  combine  in  different 
ways,  either  by  alliance  or  by  a  more  or  less  intimate  confederation  ;  and 
the  great  difficulty  of  the  question  is  to  decide  which  kind  of  com- 
bination  is  at  once  suited  to  effect  the  object  in  view,  and  also  capable 
of  adoption  by  existing  States.    Professor  Seeley,  in  a  lecture  delivered 
before  the  Peace  Society,  has  held  that  nothing  short  of  a  close  federal 
union,  like  that  subsisting  between  the  States  of  North  America  who 
are  all  under  a  common  government,  would  be  sufficient,  and  a  similar 
view  seems  to  be  taken  by  those  who  advocate,  as  a  remedy  for  war  the 
formation  of  what  they  term  "  the  United  States  of  Europe."    It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  so  vast  a  change  as  this  is  neither  practicable 
nor  necessary,  and  that  the  form  of  union  to  be  aimed  at  is  one  which 
while  Dinam^-  the  nations  very  strongly  together,  would  interfere  as 
little  as  possiDle  with  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  each.  This 
could  best  be  aone  in  my  opinion  by  means  of  an  alliance  xoith  mixed  or 
interiMtioml  armies  ;  a  proposal  which  was  brought  forward  some  time 
"h"-  J.  I  ;  ^"^'f. ^^'^  columns  of  the  National  Reformer,  and  to 
which  1  had  myseli  independently  been  led  on  thinking  un  the  subiect. 
I  he  means  which  1  would  venture  to  suggest  as  best  adapted  for  the 
prevention  of  war  are  the  foUowing  :_That  two  or  more  nations 
should  enter  into  a  close  aUiance  together,  unite  their  armies,  and  invite 
other  nations  to  join  them,  with  the  declared  intention  of  arbitrating 
their  own  disputes  in  future,  and  also  of  putting  an  end  to  war  through! 
out  the  world  and  compeUmg  all  disputes  to  be  settled  by  peaceable 
arbitration  as  soon  as  the  alliance  was  strong  enough  to  effect  this, 
ihe  object  of  such  a  league  would.be  to  sanction  and  enforce  inter- 
national law,  and  compel  all  disputes  between  nations  to  be  settled 
by  It  and  not  by  war;  and  if  only  two  or  three  powerful  States  were 

t  jJ  l  '^T'^r'^  "  ^'^^^  r^'^^y  ^"ffi^^^t  Pleasure 
to  effect  the_  object,  since  fte  alliance  could  often  prevent  a  war  by 
threatening,  m  the  event  of  a  quarrel  between  two  States,  to  assist  in 
hostilities  against  either  party  which  acted  illegall,j~or,  in  other 
words  which  either  refused  to  arbitrate,  or,  having  arbitrated,  refused 

Ltt"J    '°  'I"  ^'"^^^''^  °*       ^"''^^^l-    It  i«  to  be  hoped,  ho weve 
that  in  time  all  civilised  nations  would  join  the  alliance,  so  that  it  would 
become  .r...,.^i&  and  that  single  States  would  as  littl^  dare  to  def^  ts 
airthonty  as  individuals  now  think  of  setting  themselves  againsVthe 
civil  powers     In  tnis  manner,  war  would  not  merely  be  supprS  if  U 
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A  league  of  the  kind  horo  Riif^ijested  would  bind  Ito  nations  verv 
firmly  to^Htlier  Ijy  uniting  thoir  anuii^s,  and  yet  would  not,  as  it  appefirs 
to  me,  intorfei-e  materiiilly  witli  their  existing  rights  of  sovereigiitv 
and  independonoe.  One  part  of  the  mixed  forces  could  be  kept  iii 
each  country  and  would  be  subject  to  the  national  government  as 
armies  now  are ;  while  iu  all  operations  external  to  the  country  the 
troops  would  he  under  the  joint  command  of  the  allied  powers  and  ■ 
would  never  be  used  except  against  iJiose  who  refused  to  settle  their  / 
Hiflerences  in  a  legal  and  peaceable  manner.  This,  I  submit  is  the 
only  true  function  of  an  army — namely,  to  defend  and  enforce  the  lav 
and  not  merely,  as  hitherto,  to  caiTy  out  the  arbitrary  will  of  indivi- 
dual governments.  An  army  should  he  the  guardians  of  international 
law  as  the  police  are  the  guardians  of  the  municipal  law.  Like  the 
police,  too,  an  army  should  be  strictly  impartial,  having  nothing  to  do 
eiiher  with  the  merits  of  quarrels  or  with  the  parties  concerned  in  them. 
It  should  be  as  culpable  for  a  soldier  to  show  partiality  to  his  own 
country  at  the  expense  of  international  law,  as  for  a  policeman  ille- 
gally to  favour  his  personal  friends.  This  impartiality,  so  inflispen sable 
in  all  officers  of  the  law,  would,  I  think,  be  be.-t  secured  by  having 
armies  of  mixed  nationality.  Another  great  advantage  of  the  league 
would  be  that  the  allies  could,  if  they  pleased,  at  once  reduce  their 
forces,  without  waiting  for  other  nations  to  do  the  same  and  without 
dangerously  diminishing  their  strength,  for  they  would  he  able  to  draw 
upon  the  combined  armies  and  resources  of  two  or  more  countries  instead 
of  one  only,  for  their  protection  against  foreign  or  domestic  foes,  it 
appears  to  me  that  in  this  manner,  or  by  some  similar  means,  a  sufficient 
executive  authority  could  be  obtained  for  the  international  code ; 
while  any  difficult  question  that  might  arise,  or  amendment  that  might 
be  needed  in  the  code  itself,  could  be  discussed  and  settled,  as  is  no«- 
ihe  practice,  by  conferences  or  congresses  between  the  different 
States. 

The  extension  of  law  to  nations  as  well  as  to  niflivi^uals,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  barbarous  "  right  of  making  war,"  seem  to  me  beyond 
all  comparison  the  greatest  improvements  which  could  be  etl'ected  in 
international  politics,  and  would  be  a  glorious  triumph  of  statesman- 
ship. If  statesmen  of  difl'erent  countries,  and  among  them  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  has  already  done  so  much  for  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional arbitration,  and  who  speaks  in  one  of  his  works  of  "  the  rising 
hopes  of  R  true  public  law  for  Christendom,"  could  do  something  to- 
wards the  realisation  of  these  hopes,  it  would  be  a  priceless  boon  to  a 
world  sick  of  war  and  bloodshed,  and  longing  for  the  advent  ot  a  new 
era  of  settled  peace,  law,  and  real  brotherhood  among  mankind. 
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